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*|MrR. HEINE’S book now before us lias produced an extra- 
oidinury sensation both in Fiance and Geiniany, and at 
this we cannot aflect to be surprised. A few months ago, we 
aii'oidcd our readers some bpeciineiis of tlie author’s vein; indeed, 
many of the \eiy sketches* fioni winch, on that^occasion, we trans¬ 
lated, have since been worked up into the substance of this more 
cluborj^f peifoiinance. It contains, howcvci, uilh those old ma- 
teiia]<>, and with some new ones of very questionable interest, a 
huge piupoition of matter which is both new and impoitant. The 
ticatise is not yet complete : nay, we have heard that it is to occupy 
tinea nioic volumes: but we conceive that, fiom what we have 
now on oui table, we may enable our leadess to form a sufficiently 
distinct notion us to the diift of Mi. Heine’s views, and *tiie 
*~aspndlions and designs of the paities, both Gcinian and Fiencli, 
with wlmli he IS connected. 

It will be neeessaiy to say a woid oi two in limine of Mr. 
Heine’s Instoiy and position: w'e ceitumly shall not imitate the 
cool fuedoni with winch he is accustomed to discuss the peraonal 
c\peTieiiccs ol othei liteiaiy men. Wc may, without any bicacli 
ot delicacy, iiitoim ica; vus, that his mother was a Prussian 
lady ol good family, Oui. t’lat his lather w'as a Jew, who had 
till own otf Judaism without adopting any othci cieed whatevei 
in Its place—one of those whom bheiidau wittily likened to the 
blank leaf between the Old and New Testaments. Though he 
was educated, theiefore, at Piotestant schools and mnveisities, 
It IS extieiiicly piobable that he nevei did imbibe either the doc* 
tiincs or the leclingsot Christianity—that Ins own mind oiiginally 
presented a ineie tibula rasa to the specuiatois whose philom- 
phical theories he is now occupied in populuiiziiig. It is also, 
wc think, vciy likely that the political piedilections and designs 
which he mixes up with these blasphemous audacities, may 
be tiaced mainly to the uuceitam and, in fact, degrading cir- 
cuiU^unccs winch still belong to the social condition ol the Ger- 
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t^iui Jews; and which are often felt only the more painfully in 
^sea 'Wliea^ individuals of that cash» li^tm formed matrimonial 
out of its pale. The young mat|i,'Whose blood is half- 
Ibswiah, balf-GermiMif has ceased to be a^e^/witbout acquiring 
irf general estimation'.any'viglit to be cbtfiMi^ed as a true Ger¬ 
man. Therje it somathteg radically and essentially false and wrong 
in his positidp; a certain Falconbridye feeling is mixed n pdjjli ^- 
ih his whole mind and character—and of all who speak the*T0jpt* 
man tongue he, if not engaged in any active profession, is th@ 
most likely to devote himself to the cause of a great social revolu¬ 
tion. in the German world. Though he may have utterly forsworn 
all belief in the religion of the Hebrews, lie has that in bis blood 
and being which prevents him from surveying religious systems in 

f eneral with the cold indilference of u right German rationalist. 

blends a rancorous personal spleen with tile frigidities of the 
contemptuous metaphysician, and revives, in the jtppdi'ent absence 
of all convictions, the bitter and sneeiing malignity of a cruci¬ 
fying Sadducee. 

The two great obstacles to a radical ievolution in Germany (ai 
elsewhere) arc the prevalence of CInistlan principles among the 
mass of the population—and tlie remains of re.ipect for lire civil 
institutions of their ancestry. Heine, having ajtjjieked both 
religion o/ the Bible, and tire ntonarchical and aristoeratical 
stifutions of the (iierinan states with nitpaiaMcled virith'irce, and 
having moreover distinguished himself most olVeirsively by the 
style of his personal vit iperation—carrying his warfare vrith lire 
nrost reckless irralice iirto lire domestic relatiorrs of all his literaiy 
opponents, both theological attd political—has rettdered liirrrself 
the object, irot at all to our astoirislirucrtt, of equal a\<*isi(nt and 
alarm, even in the most liberally govertred of tire Gernrarr toni- 
munities; and with talents which no f*fnscs to admire, and 

attainments whielt it wouhl he wor^sMtiarr idle to dispa!ag<‘. Ik; 
has thus contrived, at what may he called an early period of a 
literary life, to make rt all but intpossible for himself to exist on 
his native soil. He has arcordirrgly traiisplairted hini'clf to Paris, 
and there associateil himself in an intirrrate league, olfettsive and 
defensive, with the nrost violerrl seetioir ol the .hu’obin Propa¬ 
gandists—whose plairs embrace the entire extirpafioir of the Chris¬ 
tian faith in each ami all of its modiheations, and the total aboli¬ 
tion of jnotrarehy and aristocracy in I'ntrope. 

His alliattce with this Pr’ettch parly, and his selection of the 
French public for his immediate audieircc and inbutral, have ren¬ 
dered it convcuieul for him to afi'ect—if iln-y have not, altnig with 
otlrer circumstances abtne alluded l«», led him seriously to adopt— 
•views with regard to the Fienth mind generally, and the I reiich 
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literature of past and present tl^s more especially, ejtceedthgfy 
unlike what gre iioinmonly manifesti^^ ^ writers of the Geilbail 
school. He^nd,,tio doubt, a Ostade to his scheti^es id 
the cftect which liad been produced m taste of France 

in these tattei da)s by the critical examples of England and his own 
gauntly, (ierman> : in puiticular, it is easy to trace thioiighout aU 
mms wi iiings die special splccu with which he regards the European 
biicccbs ot the Mcbsis. Schlegel, and their disciple, Madame de 
StacI, in their eiloits to couiitciact the principle of the French 
l{e\olution by le-auakenmg a taste for the religious and social 
chaiacteiistics of the Middle Ages; but his Prussian experience 
had not been altngedier in vaiii—he must guard himself against 
stiiring the hostility of his new French public by too ope«i and 
dnect aii^assault upon any of the more peculiar objects of its 
habitual respect.** 'I'he reader will now understand Mr. Heine’s 
Preface, which we give at k'ligth, both for the light which it thiows 
oil liTS designs, and as an amusing specimen of his style:— 

\ 2 Whee, after tlie l.ip'se ot many long yeaia, the Emperor Otho III. 

resolved to insjit 1 1 the niort.il lemains of Charlemagne, he entered the 
tomb .iloug with two bishojis and the Count Laumel, who has narrated 
tWe follc^wmg^* '♦ails; “The body was not foi|iid recumbent, after the 
*bsu.il lashiun of tlu dead, but seated fumly on a tliair, like a living 
*^eis(a’, lie luid the eiown on his head, and held the sco])tr<“ hi Ins 
JiainU, whif h wcic < ovtied with glove>,; 1 iit the nails hud giown, and 
]iit utd thiough the Uather of the Hoves The V'aiilt h.id been solidly 
w.illcd up with maihie, and to onlii it an o]nnitig liad to be bioken 
tliioiigh At the moment w'heiI the party entered av'erv stiong odour 
v'as ptible. All hint the knee in testimony of their levercnce 
lot rhaileinagiio. Otlio arrayc d him in a new w hite lobe, cut hi** nails, 
and comm iiidcd that wjiatcvei h.ul given way about Jiim should he re- 
})aiied. Nc, pait of his . ■> had disapptaied, e\tept the point of 

tlu nose, ten which Otho substitut« d a imw point of gold, lie then 
took a tooth from the mouth of the illustrious coipse, otdered the vault 
to he hiult up as lx ton , and depai ted Jlut the next m^^ht (’harleniagrie 
ajipeaied to Otho in a cluain, and annoniuid to him that Ins life diew 
ueai Its end, and tliat he should leave no }\ciis lnhiud him” 

‘Such are tlie (neiman tiaditions about the tomh of (’harlemagne: 
but this is hv no nuaris the only instance of the soit hianeis 1. of 
Elance,fen example,caused the tonib of Kolaiul to he opened,in older 
lliat he miglit judge lot l’iin''tll whetliei the old heio had be*en of the 
gigantic ''tatuK' ascribed to him by the poe.ts. This occiniid but a 
little while he foie the battle of Pavia Stiange and hoiiihh emiosity 
winch so often puslxs men to cxploie the tombs of the just! This 
hajtpens at extraoidin.'iiy jienods—when an epoch is acroiuplished—— 
wlicii a cdtastiophc is at liarid ' 

‘ We have witncs'-ed such an event in our own days—indeed hut 
yestenlav A gicat soveitign, fh( Finuh Ptoph’, was bei/ed one fine 
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moraing 'mth the fency of caning the ton;|h of the past) and consi* 
dering by aay4ight the ages that had long since died and been for¬ 
gotten. There \ra8 no want of knowing ditchers who went to work 
with pick and spade to shovel aside the rubbiaht and crack sen aperture 
- though the vault The idsitants were sensible of a strong odour—a 
high Gothic smell, which affected very agreeably noses that had been 
the perfumes of a classical order. The French writers 
knelt respectfully before the unsepulchred Middle Age. One was ready 
with'li new robe—another to pare llie nails —a third with a fresh 
point for the nose of the defunct; then came some poets who ex¬ 
tracted his teeth, after the venerable example of the Emperor Otho. 
Whether the spirit of the Middle Age appeared in dreams to these 
pluckers of teeth and repairers of noses—and predicted to them the 
Sjpeedy end of their romantic sovereignty—these are points on which 
I do not affect to be accurately informed. My chief object, iu alluding 
to this incident in the history of French literature, is to have an op¬ 
portunity of declaring on the threshold, that I have no design to con¬ 
found it with one, at first sight similar, which has taken jilacc iu 
Germany. Tlie German resurrectionists of the Middle Age had a 
practical object iu view—they designed to work upon die mass of tlu-ir 
nation in a Avay hostile to its liberty and liappiuess. The French 
writers, on the contrary, considered tlie affair as one jnteresting only 
to art—the French public thought of nothing b® the satisfying of 
their curiosity. The most part entertained merely the hope of finding 
some costume Avhich might have a good effect in the carnival. The 
Gothic mode was in France nc more than a mode—and had no purpose 
hut to enhance the pleasures of the present times. People let their 
hair float in the long curls of the dark centuries; but a single remark 
fi*om the hair-dresser, as to the awkward effect of such a fashion, was 
enough to secure the instantaneous clipping off'both of the redundant 
tresses and of the ideas attached to them. Alas! it Avas very different 
in Germany: the reason is, that the Middle there Avas not—is 
not—entirely dead and decomposed, as in France. The German 
Middle Age does not lie mouldered in its tomb; it is often animated by 
a Avicked phantom: it still appears among us in the full iiglit of day, 
and sucks the reddest of our veins. Alas ! do you not see lioAv pale 
and sad is Germany—and with her that German youth once so joy¬ 
ously enthusiastic ? Do you not see the blood on the mouth of the 
plenipotentiary vampire, Avhose liead-quarters are at Frankfort, and 
Avho there drains, with such horrible and Aveary patience, the liearts of 
the Gcnnan people ? 

‘ What I say liere of the Middle Age generally is said particularly 
with reference to the religion of that epoch. Fairness demands that 
I should distinguish in the clearest manner between the'pai'ty called 
Cai'iolic in France, and those miserable tlroles Avho bear the same 
name ‘n Germany. The eighteenth century crushed Catliolicism in 
France so effectually, that it retains hardly any synijitom of life, and 
he who wishes to re-establisli it there has the air of the preacher of a 
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wholly new religion. By France 1 mean Paris; for vshtU ^ proetnon 
may think » of no more imjmtimce than the opinvm of a mm’e bgs^ 
The head is tli« seat of thought. 1 am told that the l^'reiich provin¬ 
cials are good Catholics: 1 can neither affirm this nor deny it. The 
men whom / have met in the provinces reminded me always of mile’^sientie 
—whtth bear legible on thnr front the amount of their dutance^ be it 
las or morCffrom the capital. Pei haps the women of those parts jfind 
in Catholicism some consolation for their distress in being obliged to 
live out of Paris. At Pans, assuredlpi Catholicism has beea'quke 
(lead ever since the revolution, and, indeed, long before that time at 
had lost all health and A’gour. It kept itself on the watch iu ^ 
cornets of the chutches, coiled up like a spider, and jumped in a great 
huny from its retreat whenever it ] erceived an opportunity pf fastening 
on an infant in the cradle, or an old man in his shroud. It was only 
at the entranec and the e\it of lifci that the Frenchman fell into the 
hands of the priest. Through all the space between he belonged to 
leasoTn and laughed at holy natcr. Was this the reign of Catho¬ 
lic It was exactly because of its utter extinction it. Fiance that, 
under Louis XVllI. and Charles X., it was able, by the forte of 
nucrltv, to attiai.t some few ically disinterested minds. It was some- 
tliiiig so unheard of, so odd, so unexpected! The dominant religion in 
J''ian( e, ht'foie that time, was the Classical Mytholc^y,and that beautiful 
icligion liad Iu el^j)ieat bed with such sutciss to the French people, 
hv tilt 11 w'litcis, tluir poets, and thtir artists of all sorts, that bothifhe 
exit 1101 and the nitt llectual life of France hoie completely the Pagan 
costume Diiinig tlie icvolution the C'assical Religion flouiished in 
its most cncigetic magnificence. Itwasnoapeiy—aftei the fashion 
of Altxaiulna Pans appealed as the natural continuation of Athens 
and Home’— Picfarc, p. xii. 

'^J hioughoiit his book Mr. Heme atlhcics to the tone of this 
Pi"Ja(c. lAti^whcK he is iouiul caitfuily drawing the same 
bioud line of dislinctioii between the loinaiilic schools of Gcunian 
and ol liLiich belbs-lfllrcs, on the one hand—on the olhei, 
between tie (’atliolu isiii of siicii wriUis asiiedetick Scliiegel, 
and tli.it of the C liateuiihnaiids and l^aniaitines. The distinction 
III tlie iattei instance we take to he entirely visionaiy—that in 
the foiinci appeals to hi hetter founded \\ e ha\e no taste for 
flic i-oniantiiisni of the modem Fiench school: it is, as he says, in 
most cases, a mere pietciice and aflectalion—a suptificial atfaii— 
a niasquciadc—a iaiic—ha\mg no reference to anything sciious 
or solid 111 the pievah iit feelings or opinions of the rrcncii people; 
while, in oth( I cases to which he makes no allusion, though these 
are the only ones in which it has ever been tuiiied to any teal 
Ol practical juiipose, this same flimsy mascjueiade lias sc ved 
for the convenient cloak ol a most malignant attack upon the very 
pimciples which the Gtrmun Uumauticists liaic all aloii^ wished to 
maintain. The Frencli, when they have dug up the habitudes and 
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costumes of their own past periods^ with any other views than 
those of the property-man and the scene-painter^ have obviously 
done so for the sake of assaulting, fiom a new and unexpected 
battery, the old religious faith, and the old political predilections 
of their nation; but of all this it best suited Heine's present plans 
to say nothing. 

He assumes, indeed, that to suppose even foi‘ a moment that 
there does remain in France any fair object for attacks such as his 
bool^ is made up of would be merely absurd. 'I’he few Imgeriug 
relict of the old world in Paris are addicssed in his first chapter in 
Paeae consolatory phrases:— 

‘ B)& not afraid, pious souls—1 will not shock your ears by any 
profane pleasantries. Such thingN might indeed be useful in tjer- 
tnany, where, at this tnomeut, it seems desirable to neutralize the 
influence of religion ; since, in fact, we (Tcrmaiis are, in that re.speet, 
much in the situation of France befovc her revolution, when t'hns- 
tianity was inseparably connected with the old system of governnienl. 
The one could not be shaken so long as the other kept its liold on the 
multitude. It was necessary that Voltaire’s entting laugli should 
make itself he hcaul, before Samson could let his axe drop.’ 

The meaning of all this is simply llial, before Heine and 
his friends can overthrow the (jcrinan goveinuK iiis, and remodel 
German .society on a purely deinoeratical system, the Jiihle nin»t 
be reiideied as obsolete at Berlin ami Vienna as it ha'> become 
in Baii.s. 'I'lie (teimuiis miisl eutlnone their \ oltaiio as tin; nn 
doubted uutoe.'ut of their literatme ami philosophy, beiore iluy 
ran hope t(* e the guillotine of tlieir Samson play ficciv at the 
bidding oi icir Robespierre. We need not ask who, m Mi. 
Heine's opinion, is be.sl eiililled to issue his decrees fioin the 
Feme} <d (jemiany. 

But the Chiisliauity of Germany was never, .‘ 5 a>s Heme, the 
same thing with tlie C’luislianity ol I'raiice—ami he asciibes tins 
to the essential dilleienee between the anti(|ue pagan religions of 
the two nations, 'riie anle-CliH‘>liaii ielii*ioii of Fiance was the 
gracelid mythologv of (iieeee and Borne her popular siiperslUKiiis 
wcie, 111 like manner, wheiicesnevei deiived, lj”lit and any as hci 
ciimatev In such a eountiy, ilie best mctlioii cd ussuulling Christi- 
ailily would neee^saiilv be to re\i\e tlie ‘elegant nlutellali^m’ of 
classical nuti(|uily ; ami such was the eouise ol the iaicyclopodisls. 
But the ancient (ierman religion was a ven diflerenl thing—it 
survived the establishment of Cliristianitv, ami the Lutheiati Be- 
foimaliuii also, in a veiy diiVeieiil shape—its primitive intluencc still 
lives ami breathes at the bottom oi the national mind : cieaied Itoiii 
the degrading admixture.^ of the baibarons Chiisliau middle age, it 
has been levived lu the inspiraliotis of the greatest authors and artists 
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of these latter times: the pantheism of the Hercynian Forest must 
be appealed to by the German Voitaires, ^ust as the tnaterialism of 
pagan Greece and Home afforded the breneh wits a groundwork 
wliereon to plant their engines for the demolition of French Catho¬ 
licism. Oiir Enghslf readers will hardly believe that .such a theory 
as this, a mere antiquarian hypothesis, can be the substraivtn of the 
whole svstem ot a political sect, active, and daring, and determined, 
now at work all over one of the most enlightened countries of the 
Christian world ; hut such is the fact—and \vc must extract some 
ot the extraordinary j)assages in whicli this apostle of pantheism 
lubouis to jirovc, first, that the ievolutionists t>f Germany 
as far as Germany is couceriicd, adopt weapons wholly ttnliko 
those ol their I'leuch predecessors and rivals; and, secondly, that 
iheie is nothing more fit and rational than that the two different 
.s\.si<’ms of warfare, w ith all their discordant uiachiiieries, should 
ultimately be combined in a jieiieral assault for one and the same 
Fuiopeai) purpose. 

‘ The French writers liave fallen into a great mistake when, led 
astray hy some Gennan doct<»rs, thev admit that, during the middle 
ages, the jiopular superstitions of all Europe bore the same stamp. It 
was only as to the yood primiidv that the tdiurch of Rome kept all in 
liauiiony, and proedainu’d every wanderer frcyin the prescribed opinion 
a jieretic, Ai. to the evil prijieiple, the empire of iriatan, views varied 
aecuiding to climates; and tin's hajipcned boeausc the (’Jiristian 
])rii slliood (lid not reject the (jhl national divinities nnijwlmr as enqity 
dreani'', Imt, granting them a leal existence, only degraded them from 
gods to devils, wJio, having lost their ]»ower over ni.i ' nd hy the vic¬ 
tory of C'iirist, were ever striving to rc-estahlish it . “raft and the 
temptations of sensuality- All Olympus was now a hell ; and the dark 
aiiatliemas of the monks fell wiili sjieeial severity on po<jr V^ -nms, who 
passed for a favourite daughter of i{cel/,ohub. 

‘ The ancient faith of Europe, Imt more particularly of the north, 
WAS pmitfiiddic. Its mysteries and its synihols rested on the worshi}) 
ot natiit'o. In each clement they adored a marvellous being : in every 
tree, there bieatbed a divinity : all tlie phenomena of tlm sensible 
world were deified. ('atholici'-m reversed all this; in place of deifying 
nature, she diaholi/ed it. But th(' gay and smiling images of the 
Greek mythology, invented by artists amidst the early civilization 
of the south, weie not so easily changed into Satanic musk.s as the 
gods ot Germany, in the creation of which no artistic conception iiad 
been consulted—whieli were essentially as dismal us their climate. 
Tiius, in J*ranee, it was impossible to erect an empire of tJjc devil as 
black as with us; and the world of S]Mrits and soiT('ret.s assumed a 
serener shape. How beautiful, brilliant, and .sparkluitr aie the popu¬ 
lar legend> of Fraiiee comjiared with ours—with tliost; melancholy 
■ciTatiuns, .so dark, .savage, eniel, so saturated with blood and mist! 
VVjur tairies, and so forth, wherever vou got them, whether from 

VFales 
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Wales or Arabia, seem to be perjEee% naturaMsed you, and are 
as distin^isbable fioili"oiir ^eietoti apparitions as a di^y^ your 
boulevards from an Alsatkm jporief. Your Undinas a^ Melnsinas 
are princesses—^qnrs itoslierwoinen. Wbat would be riie borror of 
Morgana if sbe encountered a German witeM| old, naked, be‘brim- 
stoned, mounted on a broomstick, on her way to the Sabbath of the 
Brocken, where Satan expects her and her sisterhood under the form, 
of "d black ram ?.... 

* All these horrors came not directly indeed, but indirectly, from 
the Catholic Church; but man parts not tvillingly with what has been 
rfear^o -his predilections cling and glue themselves to it 

secretly, often, indeed, without his knowledge, even when it has been 
mutilated and disfigured. And thus the old system of popular super- 
. athion'will probably outlive in Germany that Christian worshij) which 
'has not, like it, any root in the ancient nationality. At the time of 
the Reformation, the memory of the Catholic legends was easily 
ef&oed, but not so the faith in enchantments and sorcerers. Luther 
threw.overboard the miracles of popery, but he clung fast to the power 
of the devil and his agents.*—vol. i. pp. 19 , 21 , 33 . 

Man parts*not willingly with what was dear to his fathers—and 
Christianity is to be supplanted by Pantheism, because Pantheism 
has, and Christianity has not, a root in the ancient; nationality of 
the country of J,iitber and Melancllion I—This seems brave 
enough : but even this is nothing to what ensues ; for M. IJcine 
now makes a vigorous effoit to connect in some sort his assault on 
Christianity with Luther’s warfare against popery. It is impossible 
not to smile at tlie intrepidity of this undertaking; but his view of 
Luther himself contains some features of Irutli which wc never saw 
brought out with greater effect. 'I'his alumnus of a Saxon uni¬ 
versity is not, it would seem, without some shadowy traditions of 
respect for the founder of 'German Protestantism. Luther esta¬ 
blished freedom of tliought—he was thus the harbinger—the legi¬ 
timate ancestor M. Heine would fain consider him—of tiie Kants, 
the I'ichtes, the Schellings, and the llegels, who have successively 
reared that pyramid of rationalism on which poets and critics, ani¬ 
mated with a pious reverence of their tattooed ancestors, are now 
to elevate anew' the ornamental apex o(pantheism. 

‘ Ik is a great mistake to suppose that the war against Catholicism, 
W’hich Germany waged in the days of Luther, and that which France 
waged against Catholici.sm in the eighteenth century under the guid¬ 
ance of Voltaire, were influenced hy the same motives. The rase 
was the reverse. The struggle in Germany was one undertaken by 
Spiritualism, W’hen she found that, tliough she indeed retained the 
name and title of pow'er—the sovereignty de Jure — Semualism had 
quietly managed to get possession of the real sw'ay, and reigned de 
faclo. It was then that the indulgence-bearers were beaten out—the'^- 
beautiful concubines of the priests replaced hy sober wives—the 

charmin" 
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charraing ioM«<iiP. oi tlM MadonpA l^^rokenr^ real puritenism estai- 
bltshedbln .tbeMnd. Ob the eontrarfi the freol^ assault upon Catho¬ 
licism 'vras .undertaken by Sdmu^mt w|ubii> feeling hersdif to 
be ful]^ - sovereign de facto^ it seemed no looger^to be endurable that 
Spmiuatiam (a worn-out de jure potentate) shiuid condemn all her 
proceedings as illegitimate, and be continually nattering pcodamations , 
against them as disgraceful and abominable; and so—-in jdace of com¬ 
bating seriously and chastely as in Germany—they carried <m this war 
by jokes and pleasantries—for the theological disputations of the north 
they had merry satires—the object of which was generally to .point 
out the contradictions and absurdities into which man fiedls whin he 
aspires to be all spirit. The stories of the Queen of Navarre had 
already opened this fruitful subject; but the most malicious arrow of 
the polemical quiver was perhaps the “ Tartuffe” of MoUfere/—-p, 

The French, it seems, have never understood the difference of' 
principle between Ltiilier’s warfare and Voltaire's-but this was 
only because they had failed to perceive how the practical appU-* 
cation of Luther’s principle was modilied by the personal charaCr 
teristics of the man. ^ 

‘ People in France have conceived a totally false i^i^,both of the 
German reformation and of the priticipal person that accomplished 
it. The chief cause of this misapprehension is, that Luther was not 
only the greatest man, but the most thoroiq>hly German one, that has 
ever a 2 )peared in our annals ; that his character united in perfection 
ail the virtues and all the faults of the Germans—and that he is tl^e 
living symbol of all the German Marvdtous. He had, in fact, quali¬ 
ties wliich are so rarely conjoined, tliat we commonly consider them 
as incompatible with each other. lie was at once a mystical dreamer 
and a man of action. His thoughts had not only wings but hands. 
He spoke and (rare occurrence !) he didioo ; he was both the tongue 
and the sword of his age. Luther was, at the same time, a cold scho¬ 
lastic, a splitter of words, and an inspired prophet, intoxicated with 
the influence of the Divinity. After having passed the day painfully 
in wearing out his mind with dogmatical discussions, when evening 
came he would take his lute, and gazing on the stars surrender him¬ 
self to ecstatic musings of piety, and dissolve his soul in melody. The 
same man who could throttle his antagonists witli the coarseness of a 
fish woman, could also modulate himself to a tone of language soft 
and sweet as that of an amorous virgin. Full of the sacred terrors of 
the Lord, ready for all sacrifices to the Spirit, he could lift himself to 
the purest realms of heavenly contemplation; and yet he was per¬ 
fectly acquainted with the magnificences of this earth, and appre¬ 
ciated them honestly, and from his mouth fell that famous proverb, 

IVer nivhl lichl Wein, Wtnhrr, nnd Gcsaiig, 

Derbifihl rw Nurr scin Lebev/ang —i. e.— 

— Who loves not ironien, tvino, and song, 

Will be a fool his lifetime long ,— 

In short, he was a complete man. To call him a spiritualist would be 
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as abeurd as to give him the title af a sensualist. What shoU 1 say ? 
there was semetbiiiig about him fresh, original, miraculous, incon¬ 
ceivable—that which all the Promdeniial men have, a certain terrible 
simplicity, a rude and uncouth wisdom; he was sublime and narrow, 
minded. Little does it become us to complain of the narrowness of 
his views. The dwarf mounted on the giant’s shoulders may, no 
4pubt, see farther than him, especially if he wears spectacles too—hut 
mt'iA oitr hi^ position we miss ike ioj\y sentiment—the giant's heart 
which we cannot make our own. .Still less does it become us to 
speak l^arshly of his faults: they have been more useful to us than 
thh^rines of thousands of others. The delicacy of Erasmus and the 
l^ldnesB of MelancthOn would never have given us such an impulse as 
we owe to the brutality of Brother Martin.’—p, 51. 

Brutality was, then, the best possible pioneer for the army of 
Spiritualism! The great triumph of Martin Luther, however, was 
the degradation of the saints, and the extirpation of the belief that 
miracles were still at the command of the church. Thanks to 
him— 

‘ the saints are all mediaiixed —and there ai*e no more miracles. 
Even the establishment of the new religion of St. Simoriism has not 
produced a single miracle—except, indeed, the payment of a tailor's 
bill, Avhich St. Simon himself had left undischarged, ten years after 
his death, by a subscription among his disciples. Methinks I have 
stiK before me the excellent Pere Olinde, as he drew himself up with 
enthusiasm in the Salle Tailhovt^ and exhibited to the assembly in one 
hand the hill, in the other the receipt j and grocers gaped, and tailors 
began to believe.’ — vol. i. p. b3. 

M. Heine thus resumes his Lutheran pedigree of Paiitheisni. 

‘ Nowhere, not even in old Greece, has the human mind expanded 
and developed itself more freely, tlian it did in Germany from the 
middle of the last century down to the date of the French revolution. 
In Prussia, above all, the liberty of thought was boundles.s. The 
Marquis of Brandenhiirgh had comprehended that he who could only 
become a legitimate king in virtue of the great Protestant principle, 
that of liberty of thought, must of necessity maintain it. Since 
then things liave altered, and the natural protector of our protestant 
freedom has come to an understanding with the ultrainontaru* partj'^: 
ho has embraced the design to stifle it, and turned against us a 
weapon forged and used of old by the Popedom—the censure oj the 
press. What a strange thing! We Germans are the most powerful 
and the most ingenious of the nations. Princes of our race are 
seated on all the thrones of Europe ; our Rotli.schilds govern the 
exchanges of the world; our philosophers are at the head of all 
the sciences ; we have invented gunpowder and printing—and yet if 
any one of us pulls the trigger of a pistol, he must pay a fine of 
three dollars—and if I insert in the Hainhurgli Gazette these lines, 
“ I inform my friends and acquaintance that my wife has been safely 

delivered 
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delivered of a boy beautiful as liberty,** Doctor Hoffman takes a red 
pencil and scratCbes out the last three words of my advertieement.* 
But can all this last much longer ? 1 know not^but I well know 
that the liberty of the press, a question so violently debated at this 
time in Germany, is the first-born and dearest olTspring of the liberty 
of thought—in other words, a Protestant right. I know that Ger¬ 
many has already shed her best blood for rights of that order^ and | 
think it quite possible that this same cause may once more rouse her 
to the lists. 

* The song with which Luther and his companions entered the 
cathedral of Worms was a true battle-song. The old cathedral trem-i 
bled at its new sounds, and the old ravens were alarmed in their 
nests at the top of the towers. That hymn, the Marsciltaise of the 
Reformation, has preserved to this day its energetic power, and, per- 
h^s, in similar combats we may yet thunder again those old words, 
hffrd and sonorous as the iron heart of Luther,— 

“ Our God is a fortress, a sword, and a good shield; 

The prince of this world shall not prevail against us.” '—p. 67. 

And now we arc alfbrded some hints of what the Luihero- 
Pantheislic (mctrinc is to produce in the shape of practip^al results. 
It is, as wc have seen, a deeper and nobler thing than the French 
luateriulisin ; and though it is to work so far in the same course, 
its ulliinate effects are to outgo the warmest aspirations of even 
the Kncyclopcdistfi—their children, the Knglish Utilitarians—»-or 
tlieir as yet unfortunate successors, the St. Siinonians. 

* Materialism has fulfilled its mission in France. Perhaps it is at 
this moment accomplishing the same task in England—it is upon it, 
undoubtedly, that the Benthamisls, the preachers of utilitarianism, 
have taken their stand. These are the potent spirits who have seized 
the true lever for rousing John Bull. John is born a materialist— 
his Christian spiritualism is made up of traditional hypocrisy, and a 
stupid resignation: his flesh resigns him to it, but his mind gives him 
no help ill the business. It is far otherwise in Germany, and the 
German revolutionists are deplorably mistaken if they fancy that a 
mere materialist jihilosophy will favour their projects.’—p. 81. 

‘ Mere Materialisin’ will not do—but still less will any modifi¬ 
cation of incie .Spiiilualism : indeed, in the following pus.sages, we 
think ‘ mere Materialism ’ has found an}thing but a steni censor:— 

‘ Our Protestant pietists arc mystics without imagination: our or¬ 
thodox Protestants are dogmatists Avithoiit ability.’— p. h7 ‘ V^ain 
efforts, lost labour all! ilumaiiity sighs for more solid food. Jt 
smiles with compassion at the dreams of its early days, dreams which, 
ill spite of all its painful exertions, it has never been able to realize. 

^ The (iernuiu cdiUun ol' tins hook was printeii at Ilanihiiiffli, aixl many of its 
must uHbusive joiges were stij)]ires.seil h^- tin* oliiei.il tie'e «t Jlr. Iloftinau—who, 
‘however, is an old victim of Heine’s satcasin. The Trench coji} , issued under Heine's 
own superintendence, is that from which we translate tlirouglnmt this article. 

Humanity 
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Humanity ia now full grown and has practical views. Her sacrifiees 
are now ai the ahrlne of terrestrial utility: abe thinks seriously of an 
establishmeat hpusehold comfort—of a decently-ordered interior— 

of abundance and r^se for our dd days. The great thing, and the 
foremost, is to recover our health, for our limbs are still but feeble, so 
cruelly hai^ vampires of the middle ages sucked our precious 
iblood. A^dl^tben we owe to Matter great expiatory sacrifices, that our 
old offences against her may be pardoned. It would even be no harm 
tO;m^il^e setimal festivals in order to indemnify Matter for her past 
for Christianity, incapable of destro} ing her, has, on every 
QCi^slOff^ienraged her shamefully—it has discountenanced the noblest 
enjdyt)fteitt4r*^t has reduced the senses to hypocrisy—and one heard 
everywher%' 0 |t nothing but sins. Ottr women in particular must he 
clad with new shifts and nnv sentiments—and we must pass all our 
opinions through the smoke of perfumes^ as after the ravages of a plague. 

* It is a mistake to suppose that the religion of Pantheism leads men 
to indifference. .On the contrary, the sentiment of his own divinity 
will excite man to erect himself, and it is from that moment that true 
greatness ^atl^ t|1>a heroism will appear to glorify tMs earth. The 
political which rests on the principles of French material¬ 

ism will wfuid no adversaries in the Pantheists, but auxiliaries who 
have drawn their.conviction from a profounder source. * We, too, pursue 
the happiness oi matter, tlie material good of the nations — but wc do 
so not because We despi.se spirit, like the materialists, but because we 
know that the divinity of man displays itself equally in his cor]iorcal 
form—that poverty and misery degrade the body, and that body cannot 
be degraded without pulling doAvn mind along with it. We struggle 
not for the human lights of nations, but for the divine rights of 
humanity. And here, as on many other points, we separate our¬ 
selves from the men of that French revolution. We want neither 
sa7is-culotles, nor frugal citizens—nor modest presidents: we desire to 
found a democracy of terrestrial gods, all equals in happiness and in 
holiness. You ask simple raiment, austere manners, clieap pleasures 
—we, on the contrary, wish for nectar and ambrosia, mantles of 
purple, the voluptuousness of perfumes, the dancing of nymphs, music 
and comedies. Be not angry with us, virtuous republicans. We 
answer all your reproaches in the words of Shakspearc’s jester, “ Do 
you tlnnk that, because you arc virtuous, there shall be no more cakes 
and ale ? ” 

‘ The St. Simonians seem to have uuder.stood and desired something 
analogous, but they apjteared on an unfavourable scene, and the 
materialism nliich surrounded them has truslied them, at least for some 
time. They were better a])preciated in Germany, for Germany is at 
present the fertile soil of i^antlicism; that is the religion of all our 
greatest thinkers, of all our best artists—and Deism is already destroyed 
there in theory. You do not hear it spoken of—but every one knows 
it: Pantheism is the public secret of Germany. Wc have, in fact,, 
outgrown Deism. Vfe arc free, and desire to have nothing to do 

with 
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with ihtmdmring despot: we are of full age anti need no longer the 
cares of e father:- nor can \ee consent to r^ard ourselves as the 
works of a grexd meehanician. Deism is a good religioit for slares, for 
children, for Oenevese, for watchmakers. . ^ . 

* Pantheism is the hidden religion of Germany ^ and this result lyaa 
well foreseen by those German writers who fifty years >< 1 ^ let loose 
such a storm of fury against Spinosa. The most rabid w these waS' 
Jacobi, an old gossip disguised in the cloak of philosophy, _whdse 
eternal chant was, that Reason does not herself know whfth^,^he 
conducts us—that she leads man into a labyrinth of errors 410 Col^'iFa* 
dictions, and that Faith alone is the sure guide. Mole XrhocOiild'^t 
see that Reason, like the sun, us she advances clears her way by her 
own rays! Nothing like the pious rancour of thrf'wolthy Jacobi 
against Spinosa—“ the great Atheist." It is curious to see what 
ditfcrent parties have always conspired together against Spinosa. 
Tlie aspect of the array is amusing : on one hand a swarm of monks, 
white and black, with their crosses and their censers—on the other 
a plialanx of Encyclopedists, all shooting also at **• the bold thinker^ 
Here is the Rabbi of the Amsterdam Synagogue wfth khiholy ram’s 
horn—tliere Arouet de Voltaire with his little flute ot^'persijlage, 
which also roust, as in duty bound, play its llourish in favour of 
Deism. lu the midst creeps about the old woman Jacobi—the “ vi- 
vaudiere ” of the Army of the Faith I’—pp. 105, 108. 

We think every one will trace in part to Mr. Heine’s Jewish 
blood the last of these paragraphs 5 nor shall we stop to defend, 
against such coarse abuse, perhaps the most spotless and vene¬ 
rable name of which Geinian literature can boast. We admit the 
wit and adroitness of our aiiihor—but wc pause very seriously 
oil the general elVect of these passages. We presume we have 
quoted enough to give our readeis a tolerable notion of what this 
pantheism means—and what the aspirations of its pious preachers 
amount to. ^^'e should blush to waste a word 011 the exposure of 
these blasphemous crudities—the English leader of no class what¬ 
ever can be as yet prepared for listening to them with any other 
feelings tlian those of wonder and horror. lUit how to account 
for the fact that here they are displayed in a treatise designed for 
piactical political objects by so able a writer as Heine? How to 
reconcile with any study oi Man, cither as history has painted 
him, or as wc have him daily before our eyes, the notion—the 
fact—of its being seriously proposed to reform Man, and elevate his 
social cliaracler and position, by the establishment of a system of 
faith which implies, in each and all of its parts, the utter absence 
of any ground or source of virtuous obligation whatever!—the very 
essence of which is, that every member of our body is part and 
parcel of the Divinity of the world !—and that the gratification 
of our oivn senses is, in fact, the first species of worship which 
this inherent Creator-Creature demands ! 


We 
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We have seito tha^ijllfiine resents the Q 0 ti|>n jmijtheism 
leading to indifierence. As Tittle >^111 he adoiK,. that there is any¬ 
thing in the peculiar compasitioift of the moderh O^nan mind in¬ 
consistent with most vigorous displays of human passion in favour 
of pantheism, and thh desired practical results of that doctrine, so 
so^ as it shall once he generally established in the land of 
Liither. 


* YofthAve no idea, you French people, of wliat German hatred is. 
Even pwat we are idealists. We do not distress ourselves for futile 
things,'^s you do, a scratch on one’s vanity, an epigram, the neglect 

a visitii^ card. No; in our enemies we hate that which is the 
moat essential, the most intimate, the thought. You are quick and 
superBcial in hate as in love. Too honest, and perhaps too awkward, 
4 o avenge ourselves with the first perfidy that comes to hand, we hate 
each other quietly, steadily, on to the last breath, “ 1 know that 
German calm, Sir,'* (said a lady the other day looking into me with all 
her eyes, and with an iiiciedulous smile.) “ I know it well, Sir; 1 am 
aware that'|h your language the same word means both to pardon and 
topoifon,*??- 4 Swwwa 8 right: the word vertftben has this double sense.’ 

—p. nrf^ 

> . 

We shall bspj^,to quote a longer passage on this head before we 
close our jiaper^ but we now turn IVoni the first part of tbi'' work, 
ill'wiiicli Heine labours his geiieial tiiesis, to that in w'iiicli be 
grajiples W’ltli what we strongly suspect has been with liiuisell the 
favuuiitc branch of bis undertaking;—namely, bis deduction of 
the philosophical and literary history of Ciernuuiy from the days of 
l''K'dcrick the (iieat, when French infidelity, along with other 
iMeiich t'.istcs, took r(u)t in the North, down throngli the long 
succession of professors and poets, ending with his own immediate 
friends and enemies. IIis chapter on Fiederick himself is parti- 
eiilailv amusing—we can only aftbrd room for its commencement. 


‘ As to Frederick, (that crowned incarnation of materialism,) 
you liave sufticieiit information. You know that lie made French 
verses, jilayed very well on the flute, gained the battle <»f Kos- 
bacli, took a great deal of snnlf, and liad no faith but in cannon. 
Some of you have, no doiiht, visited Sans-Soind, and the old inralide 
W'ho has charge of tlie chateau has sliown you in the library some 
of tbo^L' French novels which Frederick, w’hen Prince Royal, bad 
bound in black morocco, that wdicn be read them in church bis father 
might believe them to be our good books of Lutheran Hymns. You 
are, in short, well acquainted with that wise king whom you have 
styled the (Solomon of the North. France, indeed, was tlie Ophir of 
that hyjterhorean Solomon, and it was thence that he drew his poets 
and philosophers, just as tlie Solomon of the South had in tlie old time 
drawn from the eastern Ophir, by help of his friend Hiram, W’hole 
cargoes of gold, silver, ivory, poets, and philosophers —as you may read 
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in thft Book ef Kjinj^—“ Clasns Regis p^^^nare eum deme kiram 
semd $€t deferdns inSs tiwrum 'd argentstm et denies 

el^/tanioruntt di' simi&i et pavos.’* preference for fereign talents 
certainly'prevented Frederick the Great from ohtakdng the indaence 
he might otherwise have exerted over the mind of Germany; be 
offended and wounded the national pride: and, .iadoj^j thOiConten^t 
^he showed for our national literature ought stm to. aiEBIct oh,, me 
descendants of those writers. With the exception of old Gcdtert, pot 
one of them was encouraged by his gracious benevolence. con¬ 
versation which took place between them is curious.*—p. 12SL “ • 

It is amusing enough; and it has, as far as we know/ efiea:|>ed 
all the king's biugrapheis. Heine found it in the preface 
old edition of Gellert’s poems. ‘ Coming to Leipsig, Frederick 
ask(?d nbo was the most celebrated savant of the place—andh 
the result of this inquiry wns an immediate summons of Pro< 
fessor Ciellert. Our old friend Major Quintus Iciliui waited 
till tlie }>oct was shaved and equipped with a clean shirt, and 
tlien escorted him to the hotel, where the Kiug for^twith re¬ 
ceived him. Ciellert looked ill, and complained of-kis health. 

‘ Poll! ’ .said Frederick, ‘get on horseback for two or three hours 
every day, an<l take a dose of rhubarb once a^eek, and 1*11 
answer for your cure. 1 used to have llife same symptoms myself 
in my suidioiis youth.’ ‘ "I'he rhubarb nniy do,’ replies the prft- 
fe.s.sor, ‘ but even if I had a horse I could not ride him ’ ‘ In 

that case, doctor, you imist take your airing in a carriage.’ ‘ Please 
}our majc.sty I can’t affonl that.’ ‘ A}e, aye, doctor, that’s always 
the real complaint of the learned—you must come back and see 
me sometimes ;’ and so the great king bowed out the poor poet— 
and ho was never again honoured with any .summons to his pre¬ 
sence, or other token of his recognition. 

We shall not dwell on Mr. Heine’s chapter on Kant, w'ho, he 
savs, ‘ proved the utter worthlessness of all the usual arguments 
for tlir cNisteure of a C^od;’ and afterwards had what our author 
consitlers a.s the meluuchuly baseness to explain or retract this 
cfic/-iJ'a‘it€ri‘ of liis genius. Heine assumes, then, that Kant, in 
hi.s piime vigour of mind was an atheist; hut we conceive that 
he doc s not stale tlie case, coi redly. Kant in his first treatise 
a.s>ertcd, and he thought no doubt that he had prinerl, the impos¬ 
sibility of nian’.s e.stablishing the existence of the J>< ity, wiihcmt a 
revelation, In the mere power of his own intellect; and in his 
second treati.se he witlidrew from this po.silion. Put Heine has no 
light to oveilook the fact that Kaul miglil huM* adhcicd to his 
original doctrine, and been neveilheless a lielic ver in re.veiatioii; 
nor is there, hi our opiiuoii, any evidence wJialever thutKant at any 
period ol liis lile drsbelieved the existence of the Deity, We next 

arrive 
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wiive ftt tiie second great name in this illustrtous procession, 
that of atkmm^ or whatever it is to he called, 

appears to shock ki some degree the pious sensitiveness of our 
panthekt,' M. Heine, who believes his own thumb to be a part 
of the Divinity, directs his pen as follows:— 

< ^ We who believe in a real God, who reveals himself to our senses 
in the infinity of space, and to our spirits in the infinity of thought-^ 
we who adore a God visible in nature, and liear his sacred voice in 
oitr own souls—we are affected disagreeably by the cutting, and even 
ironicalj toneIn^^dych Fichte declares our God to be a mere chimera. 
In >CM|M0ilby be sure whether it is an irony or an extrava- 

gance^ when cTchte' strips God of all attributes soever, and refuses 
him even existence, ** because existence is a sensible notion, and is 
only possible on that condition.” “The doctrine of science, ’ says he, 
“ knows no mode of existence but a sensible one, and sis we can only 
ascribe being to the objects of experience, that title can by no means 
be applicable Thus, the Go<l of Fichte has no exhlcnre — 

he IB not-T-his’mafiifests himself only as a pure action, an order of 
occurrences— -ordo ordinans —as the law of the universe. Thus 
idealism'^tered away the deity until there remained of it just Jio- 
thiiig.” '-i-vol. i. p. 204-. 

Fichte’s lectures at Jena having excited the alarm of tlic goveni- 
iQcnt of Dresden—as Mell they might that of any government 
uhoso subjects were in tlie habit of sending their boys to a scat 
of education thus contaminated—a eoniplaiiit was made to tin.' 

(11 and Duke of Weimar. Fichte would not comprelieud that 
Ciuelhe, llu'ii prime minister of this small state, was really desirous 
of shekeling him, and meant at the worst nolliing mure serious 
than a little admonition of greater prudence; the haughty pro¬ 
fessor would not imdeistand atnthing of Cioelhe’s political nin> 
nagement, but at the first hint of reprehension ihicw up his ciiair, 
and turned his hack upon Jena. T'lie poet (himself, according to 
Heine, a pantheist) was much blamed for what both Atheists 
and Pantheists in general considered as his impiincipled and illi¬ 
beral conduct on this great occasion, lint Heine for once vindi¬ 
cates the premier of Weimar 

* We ran sec nothing in Goethe’s conduct respecting Fichte to 
justify the bitter reproaches of so many of their contemporaries. They 
did not understand the gulf which separated the natures of these two 
men ; and least of all did they appreciate the external position of 
Goethe. This giant was the minister of a dwarfish state, and his 
movements were not free. It was said of the seated Jupiter of 
Phidias, that if he liappcned to rise he would split the roof of the 
temple. Such was the position of Goethe at Weimar, If, desiring, 
to emerge from his roiled up quietude, he had but once drawn himself 
up to his natural stature, he must either liave burst tlie political ceil- 
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ing, or, %vhat ia more likely, cracked his own skull. And wky run 
such a risk for « doctrine which seemed to him > not only erroneous 
but ridiculous ? The German Jupiter remained seated quietly,- and 
quietly submitted to let himself be be-hymned and be-incensetl’-— 

p. 201. 

We .shall find by and bye, that even the martyr Fichte did not 
quite niaiiitain ids ground iu the good light, as would have ^be¬ 
come him; but he was soon followed and surpassed in the ori¬ 
ginal course of his theory by Schelling ; and upon this third oracle 
our author dwells with greater eatliusiasiu thati..^ bad hitherto 
displayed : and why ? Kaiit and I'ichle are bdllipl^d and buried 
—and after all their several retractations of their primary doctrines 
were, he thinks, obscure, imperfect, and suspicious; butSchelling, 
he who far outwent Fichte in llie eiuboratioii of this mystery of 
iniquity—Schelling, from whose own lips Heine himself, in his 
earlier days, imbibed the manna of pantheism^ Schelling has 
openly apostatised: he is still alive—nay, he may be conversed 
with any day in the year by any one who visits the enlightened 
capital of Havaria. Mu wonder, then, that the chapter on Schel¬ 
ling .should terminate in this solemn and melancholy strain:— 

‘ Let us conceal or disgui.se riotliing ; let no motive of piety or pru¬ 
dence engage us to he silent: the thinker who in former days de¬ 
veloped more audaciously than any other iu Germany the religion of 
pantheism—he who proclaimed tlie most loudly the .sanctification of 
nature and the re-integration of man in his d^•ine rights—this thinker 
has played apostate to his own thought; he lias quitted the altar 
whieli liiniself itad consecrated ; he is ut present a good catholic, and 
jiieaehes an extra-mundane God, a personal deity, ivlio haft had the 
madnexs io create this world! The uld believers may, if they please, 
ring their bells and chant Tc Deum in lionour of such a conver¬ 
sion ; hut it proves nothing in favour of their doctrine : it only proves 
that when a man is old and worn out, when his foree.s physical and 
spiritual are alike exhausted, and he can no longer either enjoy or 
think, he then naturally enough betakes himself to Catholicism. How 
many freethinkers have been converted on tlieir death-beds! But do 
not be too much lifted up on this account. At best^hese legends of 

conversion belong to the department of pathology .Ballanclie has 

said, “ it is a law of nature, that initiators die so soon as they have 
accomplished their work of initiation.” Alas I my dear Ballanche, 
tliis is only in part true: I may maintain with better reason, that 
when the work of initiation is once accomplished, the initiator dies, 
or becomes an apostate. Schelling’s desertion of his own doctrine 
ought to he considered as only a consequence of a natural law, which 
has decreed that when a man has consecrated all his energies to the 
expression or the execution of one idea, tliat task oiiee fulfilled, he 
falls exhausted either into the arms of death or into those of Ids former 

VOL, Lv, NO, cix. c adversaiie.s. 
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adversariefl, A aimikT ought ne doubt to be given to some 

other 0 tUl more ^lug and afflicting pbencunena of the timc^ 

* I had rgth€(r prala^ the Schelling of former days than enter 
deeper on the man as he now is! The memory of Schelling will 
blaze for ever in the annals of German thought. He re-established 
nature in her legitimate rights, he desired the reconciliation of spirit 
and matter, and hotight to reunite both in the eternal soul of the world. 
He restm^^ tliat grand Philosophy of Nature which we find among the 
ancieptWeeks before Socrates. ([S i! ] He restored that magnificent 
phUbSo|my of nature which, growing quietly out of the old Pantheistic 
religionof Germany, began as early as the days of Paracelsus to show 
some most beautiful flowers, but was afterwards choked by the intro- 
duetion of Cartesianism. Alas! he ended by restoring things of a 
far different character. He was in consequence shamefully expelled 
from the throne of thought; his own mayor of the palace^ Ilegel, took 
bis crown and ^ave him the tonsure, and since that time the dis¬ 
possessed Schelling may be seen wandering about like a poor lay- 
brother among the monkery of Munich—or, to give the place its ap¬ 
propriate Latin Jt^me— in Monacho Monachjorum. As for Hegel, 1. * 
had bimseijf^bt^hd, and, 1 am sorry to say, something like anointed 
too, at p. 230. 

the last sentence we infer that, like Kant and Fichte and 
Schelling, Hegel too has already begun to show symptoms of 
fq)ostacy ! What else means the hint about anointed f As for 
Sciiclling’s conversion to Ciiristianity being tlie result of intellectual 
cxhauslioii—it is sufficient to observe that his admirable exertions 
as a profound Naturalist belong to a subsequent period—anti that 
his general reputalion stands higher at this hour than it did at any 
former time. 

And now for the fuller exposition which we promised our readers, 
of the style in which we may expect to sec the results of the Kaiil- 
iah, Ficliteisli, llegelish, and Heinish doctrines ere long exhibit 
their fruits. VVe need not call attention to the writer’s ar/mmion.v 
respecting the Christianity which he abhors. 

‘ The philosophy of Germany is an important affair which concerns 
the whole human race; and our great-grand-children alone will he in 
a position to decide whether -we .sliould have, praise or blame for having 
worked out our philosophy in the first place—our revolution in the 
second. I think the order we have adopted was that worthy of a 
methodical people. Heads which philosophy has employed in medi¬ 
tation might have been moyved down at pleasure by revolution; hut 
philosophy could have made no use of heads thus dealt with hy revolu¬ 
tion. But nevertheless, my dear countrymen, he in no distress : the 
German revolution will he neither the more gay nor the more mild, that 
it was preceded by the Critik of Kant, the transcendental Idealism of 
Fichte, and the Philosophy of Nature: these doctrines have developod 
revolutionary forces which now only wait the moment to explode and 

fill 
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fill Jha world with terror and admiratio^ will appear ICantista 

who will hear no more of reverence in the deeds than in the 

world of ideas, and who will turn up frit^put pitf * with axe and sword, 
the soil of our European life, in order to extiipate tbir last roots of the 
pas^ On the same scene will come armed Fichteans, whose fanaUcism 
of WUl can be mastered neither by fear nor by interest; for they live 
in spirit and despise matter. But the most fearful of all will be the < 
Philosophers of Nature, when they take an active part in t^ermap 
revolution, and identify themselves with the work of destradjiim.; for. 
if the hand of the Kantist strikes firmly and surely, because^V hjsart 
is inaccessible to any traditional respfjct—if the Fichtean despises all 
dangers because they have for him no real existence —the Philosopher 
of Nature will be terrible indeed when he places himself in commuid^ 
cation with the oripfinal powers of the earth, conjures up the hidden 
resources of tradition, evokes the whole force of the antique German 
Pantheism, and rc-awakes that ardour of battle vWiich the old Germans 
displayed—an ardour which liad not for its object destruction nor even 
victory, but merely the pleasure of the combat itself, Christianity 
lias softened to a certain extent that brutal rage of battle, but it has 
not been able to extinguish it, and soon as the Crosl, l^^^straining 
talisman, is broken, you shall see let loose again all the^ftStocity and 
frenzied exaltation of the Berserkers, sting by the poets of’lfie north. 
The old warlike divinities will rouse themselves frora'their fabulous 
tombs, and wipe the diivSt of ages from thqir eyelids: Thor will be 
stirring again with his gigantic hammer, and woe to the cathedrals .*# 
'riiere will be performed a drama, compared to w'hich the FreiTcIi Re¬ 
volution was hut an iimorcnt idyll. The nations will group themselves 
around Germany as on the ascending hencdics of an amphitheatre, and 
great and terrible are the games that await their eyes.’—p. 

We now reacli chapters in which the general English reader will 
find inure to atnn.se, if not to instruct him, than in tliosc devoted 
eitlier to the Atheistical or Pantheistical doctors of the German 
universities—the chapters in which Heine givc.s us Ins views of the 
great and popular literary men, who have been in onr day enlisted 
on both sides of this national controversy. Gcicthe, w’e have already 
been told, was a l*uuthci.st—but Heine has to admit that he 
never took any decided or open jrart in favour of the docUinc. It 
only revealed itself, he says, in the multifarious character of the 
works of his art—in the absence throughout the series of any 
evidence of strong sympathy with any particular sy.stem of opinion 
on any subject whatever—and, lastly, in the scnsiiul drift perceji- 
tibic and progressive in ail that he did as a [luet. 

‘ Goethe's indifference was the result of his pantheistic con tern {elation 
of the universe. If God be in every thing, it is ii matter of absolute 
indifference about what thing we occupy oursdve.s a cloud or an old 
..relievo, a popular ballad or the carcase of an ape, men or comedians.* 

We do not see that Heine makes any attempt to reconcile this 
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account of Goethe with his previous denegation of ttie natural 
tendency of Pantheism to prodt^ indifference :-^ut he proceeds— 

* As Goethe rejected %vith s^rn the enthusiasm *of Christianity, 
which seemed to him a disgustful thing, so he would have nothing to 
do with the philosophical enthusiasm of our time, because he feared 
^ that, if he gave into that^ he should be drawn from his mental tran¬ 
quillity; so he considered all enthusiasm in a purely historical method, 
as a certain given material, a something which his art ought to make 
the Inest of. Spirit became matter in his hands, and he invested it 
with the most beautiful and agreeable of forms. It was thus that he 
became the greatest artist in our literature, and that every thing he 

wrote was a masterpiece marvellously finished_It is remarkable (of 

his great works) that the Divan appeared the next after the Faust; the 
Divan was the lastp/iflsis of Goethe; and in writing it, the author, 
who had in the Faust expressed his repugnance for intellectual ab¬ 
stractions, and his desire of real enjoyments, openly threw himself, soul 

. and botly, into the arms of sensualism.A. W. Schlegel called 

him bitterlll^i'when this Divan appeared, A pagan converted to 
Islamism.” '—^vol. i. p. 324. 


We have as yet received nothing like a fair view of Goethe’s picr- 
soual character and history; but we are sorry to say that we tliiiik 
M. Heine has considerable grounds for including that extraordi¬ 
nary mail, the greatest poet that Germany has ever produced, and 
,{iboiit as feeble a leasoner as ever appeared anywhere, in the 
catalogue of his pantheistical hciocs. He dismisses htin in 
these words:— 


‘ The gods leave us. Goethe is dead. He died on the 22d day 
of the montii of March, in the year 1833—that significative year in 
which our earth lost its greatest illustrations.* One would think that 
Dcatli that year had become, all at once, aristocratic, and wished to 
ilistinguish the notabilities of the world by sending them together to 
the tomb. I’crliaps her intention lias been to found a peerage down 
below in the kingdom of the shades ; and, in that case, the batch was 
well rlioscn. Or, on the other hand, was it Death’s intention to favour 
democracy in that fatal year, and to'forward intellectual equality by 
burying out of our sight the great authorities i Was it respect, then, 
or insolence that made her spare the kings ? Not a single king died 
that y(ar. Gods leave us—but kings remain.’—vol. i. p. 328. 

hi'uiu the rest ot these chapters we shall content ourselves M'ilh 
cxtracliug some specimens of Heine's elaborate diatribe against 
the Schlegels. He is lar, indeed, from the views which have been 
lately expressed by one of the most profound and elegant of our 
own scholars respecting * those illustrious brothers, masters of 
nearly every species ot literature, and throwing themselves, at will, 

* The melancholy catalogue includes the names H)f Scott, Crabbe, Mackintosh,.. 
Cuvier, Kask, Kemusat, Cbaptal, Say, and— Goethe! 
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into the manner and feelings of almost evei^ period of society, 
whose names foim something like^ah epoch in the history of the 
human mind.'t, Mr. Mitchell sj^ks perhaps .rather too loftily-^- 
but assuredly the tone of Heine is much more egregiously below 
the mark. 

* Frederick Schlegel was a man of superior talents to Augustus, 
William ; in fact, the latter only subsisted by the ideas of his brother, 
which he knew how to elaborate with the skill of an artist. Frederick 
was a deep thinker; he recognized all the splendours of the past, 
and was alive to all the sufferings of the present, but he did not com¬ 
prehend the sacredness of those sufferings, and the necessity of them 
to the fufure salvation of the world. He saw the sun set, and contem¬ 
plated with melancholy the place where it had disappeared, lamenting 
over the darkness w’hich he observed spreading itself over him. He 
did not dream that the rays of a new day were already brightening 
the opposite side of the horizon. He lias called a historian a propkat 
reversed; and he could not have given a better desc ripti on of hirti-J 
self. The present was hateful to him, he dreaded the IMIVe, and re¬ 
cognized the gootl and the glorious in the past alone. The author of 
Luemda had expended in his life an excess of presumption.and gaiety 
wliich he thought Idameable; he felt the necessity of expiating the 
sins of his youtli and manhood, and in his advanced years became a 
Catholic. There is another romance, Florenlina, which has often been 
ascribed to him, and it is in the same libidinbus taste, but I believe it 
was written, not by him, but by his wife, the daughter of the celebrated 
Moses Mendelsohn, who eloped with him from l\cr first husband, and 
with him in due season passed into the bosom of the Catholic Church. 

‘ I believe that Frederick Schlegel acted with good faith by Catho¬ 
licism. 1 think tliis was the case with liim, though not with many of 
his friends. Jiut in such matters it is not easy to be sure of the truth. 
Hypocrisy is the twin sister of religion, and they are extremely like 
each other, so mueh so, that it is sometimes impossible to distinguish 
them. The features, the costume, the language are the same. The 
one, nevertheless, is more sojl llian the other in her method of speak¬ 
ing, and tile word Inec is more frequently on her lips. Here, in 
France, the one of these sisters is dead, and the other is still in 
mournina: for her. 

‘ Subsequently to tlic .npjiearance of Madame de Stael’s book, 
Frederick gratified the public with two great works, the best he ever 
wrote, and worthy of all honourable mention—I mean his Essay mi 
the Language and fEisdom of the Indians, and his Lectures on the His-" 
iory of Literature.f By the first of these he at once introduced and 

• We <iuote from the preface to Mr. Mitcliell's edition of the of Aristo¬ 

phanes—the second of a mtu-s which we are not afraiil lo say will form, when com¬ 
pleted, something like an epoch in the history of liiiiish schulnrshij). 

f Heine is iniKtaken as to his dates. The first of these works iijipeared in 1808— 
'the second early in 1812—both previous to tho piihlicatioii o£ JViudaine de Stacl’s 
Germany, 

established 
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eitablished amon{^ us the study of the Saniciit, and beeattie the Sir 
William Jones of Germany. But even this work was composed with 
a view to the interests of Catholicism. These clever people had dis¬ 
covered in the old Hindoo poetry not only all the mysteries of the 
Catholic religion, but even lier hierarchy and her struggles with the 
temporal power. In the Mahabarata and the Ramayuna they found 
Un elephantine middle-age, and when the Priest Wascepta contends 
with the King Wismamitra, they saw only another pope striving against 
another emperor, thongl) the object was not, as in Europe, an inves- 
titiisey but the cow SabaJa. We may apply the same criticism to 
his IjeCtures on Literature. Frederick Schlegel has there examined all 
literatures from a lofty point of view—but this high position of his is 
always on tlie belfry of the Catholic Church, and whatever Soblcgel 
says, you can’t help hearing the bells jingle about him, and now and 
then the croaking of the ravens that haunt the old wcather-cock. For 
me the incense of the mass rises to my nose whenever I open the 
book, and in tlie best passages 1 think I detect long files of tonsured 
thoughts. Yet, 1 know of no better book of the kind; and, indeed, I 
don’t know where one can procure such a compHe view of the lite¬ 
rature of all nations, unless by putting together the multifarious 
lucubrations of Herder.* 

We wish this last hint were taken. Herder’s view of the lite¬ 
rature and philosophy of KngiamI during the last century is, in 
particular, iinmeasiirably superior to Schlegel’s; that is, indeed, a 
woiideifui peribrtnaiice—better than anything we as \ct have on 
the subject in our own language—but the whole of the essays 
alluded to by Heine would richly repay tlie labour of an English 
translator. Wc cannot, in fact, but consider Herder as in criti- 
cistn generally the leader and master of both the Schlegels— 
whom he, moreover, surpasses in iiiascidiiie energy of style. 

Our author proceeds— 

* Fi'ederick Schlegel died five years ago, in consequence, as is .said, 
of a gastronomicul excess. He w'as fifty-six years of age. Ills death 
occasioned some loathsome altercations of scandal. His friends the 
priests, who have their head-quarters at Munich, were enraged at the 
free raajiiter in whicli the liberal press coiuniented on tbe <-areer which 
had just been closeil—and they, in tlieir turn, assaulted the (Tennan ]>lii- 
losopliers in no measured terms: still the jiriests could not say of any 
liberal among ns all that he had carried olF the wife of his host, and 
lived long afterwards on the alms of the outraged husband.’—vol. ii. 
p. 11. 

We must liint our suspicion tliat Heine prefers Frederick 
Scldegel to his elder brother cliieHy, if not solely, because the one 
is dead and the oiln*r living; hut we are, nevertheless, by no 
means sure that llemc’s airangcmeiit of the two is wrong. Fre¬ 
derick was not, like Augustus William, a mere man of letters— 
he was engaged during the best vears of his life in the active 

dipioinatic 
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diplomatit aemoe of A^etria, end in his later dajs he held an 
officiid post of some importance at Vienna. Considering these 
circumstances, and the equally undoubted faotp, that he did pre¬ 
cede Augustus both in the general theoiy of criticism, and in the 
Sanscrit researches, and that none of the undisturbed professor’s 
original lucubrations can be said to be more happily designed, o^ 
more exquisitely bnished, than the busy secretary’s Lectures on 
the History of Literature, we are inclined to think that the l^tt^r 
was, on the whole, the more extraordinary man of the two. ^ 

We are pleased to observe that even Heine seems disped^d" to 
give Frederick Schlegel credit for sincerity in his conversion to the 
faith of the Romish church: and, strange and melancholy as such 
an event in the history of such a man must always appear to us, 
we see much to account for, if not to excuse it, in the recent cir- 
cuinstaiices of the north of Germany'—especially in the endless 
and hopeless labyrinth of idle controversies which, about the time 
when Sciilegel's mind attained maturity, had reduced the acade¬ 
mical protestaiitism of his country to a hardly-veiled deism. He 
found that those soi-disant disciples of Luther and Calvin had, in 
Hegel’s not unjust phraseology, * united an a basht af nullify.'* 
Fveiy thing lofty, and everything tender, was alike smoothed away 
and obliterated; and the Bible had become in the hands of these 
Christian cunnnentators a mere Minstrelsy of the Jeirish Border 
—u patchwork of wild old ballads, connected by ext;acts fiom 
bnibarous chronicles, antiquarian notes, and editonal cxciiisus. 
He turned with disgust from their false and presumptuous dog¬ 
matism—and sick and weary, and unable to ftnd a true clue for 
himself, with the rashness of an imaginative man, he threw himself 
headlong and blindfold into the arms of the old unchanging 
church, for whose fanciful legends his long study of the middle 
ages had already inspired him with a regretful ad'cctioii. We 
may lament all this—and it is indeed very lamentable—and its 
effects have been and continue to be most iiijuriuus—for such an 
example taught and still teaches too many of the German youth 
to conclude lliat there is in truth, for a sane mind, no middle 
point between absolute submission to the authority of Rome and 
the wanton license of the mock-rationalists;—but we can discover 
no ground for impeaching the sincciity of Frederick Schlegel, or 
of the many other eminent German uutlK>rs and ui lists wIkj have 
ill these days taken the same or a similar course ; among the rest 
Haller, Muller, Count Stolberg, and last not least, Si;helling-r- 
who, as we have seen, tlew to Catholicism, not from perverted, 
and perplexed, and emasculated protestanti»m, but from the most 
audacious extreme of Heine’s own pantheism. 

As for the ninliciuus anecdotes which Heine gives of Trederick’s 

own 
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own domestic life, we can only say that they are new to us; and 
that their introduction, even if they were true in fact, which we 
much doubt, could have added not one tittle to the strength of 
Heine's argument. In a biographical sketch prefixed to a very 
good translation of F. Schlegel’s * Lectures on the rhilosophy 
of Histoiy/ which has just been published in London, and to which 
we may probably devote an article in a future Number, the closing 
scene of his life is described as having been eminently pious and 
serene—as remote as possible from what Heine insinuates. His 
dwelling at ail upon a single licentious juvenile romance, when 
reviewing the career of a great author whose inaturer writings 
were wholly free from such stains, appears to us scarcely less un¬ 
worthy of Mr. Heine; and solely to be accounted for by his per¬ 
sonal spleen against a man who never did iiiin an injury—who 
very probably never heard of his name. 

13iit Augustus William Schlegel is now, as on former occa¬ 
sions, the chief object of Heine’s hatred; and it must be owned 
that he vituperates him in a style which carries one back to the 
fiercest feuds of the seventeenth century. ^Ve should like to know 
what the personal relations of these two litcratois had really 
been: it is obvious, w'e think, that there had been some early con¬ 
nexion of a friendly sort between them—how and w’hen was it 
broken ? 

* I must now speak of the elder brother, Augustus William. Tf it 
were in Germany that I at this day undertook to discuss him, they 
nt)uld stare at me. Who speaks iwto in Paris of the giraffe ? 

‘ Tn reviewing his literary career, one ought to begin with his 
translations, for by these he really did us a great service. His vcr>ion 
of Shakspeare is above all an incomparable masterpiece. Perhaps, 
with the exceptions of Gries and Count de Platen, JSchlegcl is the first 
nietrist in Germany. In all his other labours it is impossible to 
assign him more than a second or even a third-rate place. In teslhe- 
tieai criticism he wants a groundwork of philosophy, and in this field 
his contemporaries, especially Solger, have gone far beyond him. In 
the study of the old German language, Schlegel is infinitely below 
Jacob Grimm, who put an end, by liis “ Grammar,’’ to those super¬ 
ficial theories by means of which the brothers explained the monu¬ 
ments of our tongue. Perhaps Schlegel might have gone farther in 
the study of our own old language if lie had not liecn drawn off to the 
Sanscrit; but the ancient German was no longer in fashion, and the 
Sanscrit might excite a new sensation. Even in this, however, he 
remained a sort of dilettante—the initiative of his thoughts here also 
he owed to his brother Frederick ; and whatever tliere appears of real 
and scientific in his Sanscrit researches, wc owe, as all the world 
knows, to his learned colleague, Lassen. In historical science, , 
Schlegel once tried to clamber up on the fame of Niebuhr, whom he 

attacked; 
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attacked; but to compare. him with that great ,critic, with a Muller 
or a Heei%D« or any one really worthy of the. name of a historian', 
would noW‘'a-day& be too ridiculous.* . Jh., 

We ar^iiot likely to be surprised by any specimen, howetrer 
extravagam, of our author’s malice against Scblegel—but W'e 
cannot help being amused with this one. Anywhere out of Bonn,, 
which little town was so long split into two parties, with Niebiihr 
and Schlcgel for their respective heads and watchwords^—Any¬ 
where beyond the narrow sphere of that poor village-bigotry, is it 
possible that a man of Heine’s capacity can expect tb> be'Con¬ 
sidered as speaking in good faith, when he gravely asserts the 
intellectual superiority of Niebuhr over A. W. Schlegel ? Their 
tempers and inaiiiicrs w'erc very diiferoiit, and their general poli¬ 
tical ])rinciples were also different—and it was a thousand pities 
that they could not live decently together as brother professors— 
and nothing could he more absurd than the extent to which the 
society about them allowed itself to be disturbed by their animo¬ 
sities. But now that Niebuhr is gone, who can seriously deny 
that Schlegcl’s criticism on N iebuhr s greatest work was tin excellent 
performance, and forced the author himself to alter many of his 
original positions P As for talking of them as rival historians 
nothing can be more ridiculous. Neitliel' of these learned men 
ever had any solid claim to that chaiactcr. Niehlihr w'as a. 
clever and erudite critic and antiquarian, and he called a very able, 
blit in many points rash and mistaken disquisition ou the Roman 
JJisloriaiis, by the name of a Roman History; but this w^ns a 
gross misnomer. Sclilegcl, again, wrote another able disquisition 
on that of Nicbiihr, exposed many of his errors, and reduced his 
merits to their just dimensions ; but he never published any work 
pietending either to the name or character of a history of any sort. 
Considered as scholars, the range of Niebiihr was no doubt quite 
as extensive as that of Schlegel. Considered as authors, the former 
was dry, obscure, and sterile—the other will ever, as Heine himself 
is obliged to confess, be honoured as one of the most various, 
elegant, and clear writers of Ins mother-tongue. 

‘ It remains to inquire what is his rank as a poet, and this point is 
liard to determine. The violin-player Salomons, who gave lessons 
to King George III. of England, said one day to his august pupil, 

“ Fiddlers may be divided iuto three classes: to the first belong those 
wlio can’t play at all; to the second those who play badly; and to 
the third those who play well. Your Majesty lias already ascended to 
the second of these classes.” Does A. W. Schlegel belong to the first 
or to the second class of poets ? One set of critie.s maintain that he is 
no poet at all; another set are of opinion that he is a bad one. All 1 
am sure of is, that he is no Paganini.’ 


We 
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We believe A, W. Schlegel himeelf attadies no great importance 
to his original verses: but had Heine no fear of a ^ ftio^e 
when he penned^ tile next paiiiigraph ? 

* Augustus William Schlegel owed his celebrity to notMpg but the 
unheard-of assurance with which he attacked the literary^uthorities 
then in vogue. He plucked off crowns of laurel which reijosed upon 
bid periwigs, and in the course of the operation made a good deal of 
powder fly into the eyes of the public. His Fame was a natural 
daughter of Scandal.’ 

And now for Schlegel as a critic : 

* When we recover from the astonishment excited by the man’s 
audacity, we are surprised at the absolute hollowness of his criti¬ 
cism. Thus, when he wishes to pull down the poet Bflrger, he 
compares his ballads with the old English ones collected by Bishop 
Percy, and triumphantly points out how much more simple these 
are, how much more Gothic, by consequence how much n)ore 
starnped with poetry. Schlegel has sufficiently understood the 
spirit of the past, above all of the middle ages, and he succeeds ex¬ 
tremely W'ell in tracing that spirit in ancient j)roductions, and 
explaining their beauties in that point of view. But of all that be¬ 
longs to the present, he could comprehend nothing—at least, he could 
only seize some exterior traits of the jihysiognoiny of our own time, 
in general not the most beautiful ones; and, feeling nothing of the 
spirit which animates our modern life, he sees nothing in it but dull 
prosework. For the most part, it belongs only to a great poet to 
seize the poetry of tlie thouglit of the present time ; that of a past 
age is divined more easily, and far more easily is it made sensible to 
others. And thus Schlegel succeeded in making the multitude admire 
and exalt the poetry of other days at the expense of that in which our 
modern epoch lives and breathes. The Relics of Ancient Poetry ex¬ 
press the spirit of their time just as Biirger’s poems do the spirit of 
liis ; and, if Schlegel had understood thiU spirit, he would never have 
mistaken the enthusiasm which bursts forth in the poetry of Burger 
for the hoarse note of a rude schoolmaster, but have recognised the 
potent cry of sorrow put forth by a Titan who was groaning in torture 
beneath an aristocracy of provincial lordliiigs and the academic pe¬ 
dants of Hanover. Such was the hard fate of the poor author of 
Lenoia, and of many another man of genius, who vegetated painfullv 
at Gottingen in the functions of a petty professorship, and who died 
in indigence and destitution. How should the superb Chevalirr 
A. G. de Schlegel, pn)teeted by superb patrons, a placeman, be- 
baroned and be-rihboned—how should he comprehend the verses in 
w'hich Biirger exclaims, with rage and anger, “ A man of honour, 
sooner than stoop for the fiivours of the great, will let himself be torn 
from this earth by hunger ” ? *—vol. ii. p. 16 . 

The truth is that Burger, influenced very probably by the 
straitened circumstances of his own external position, was all over* 
a discontented man, a spurncr at the world and the world’s law, and, 
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Bsfarferlii as tny writer could venture in those days to express 
such fiewS) a Oerman revolutionist. The Essay in which Sohiegel 
discussed Burger made no allusion to the man’^political prediiec- 
tions; bu^^after doing, as we think, ample and generous justice 
to the beauty of many of his poems, it entered into a calm exa¬ 
mination of those general principles of poetical criticism whicl^ 
were announced in Biirgeris prefaces, and which principles were, 
no doubt, connected intimately with Biirger’s fundamental demo^ 
cratism. N ow Heine, in place of his hery invective above quoted, 
ought, if he meddled with this aifuir at all, to have cited Sdilegel's 
praise of Burger's genius in the first place, and examined in his 
turn, not merely vituperated, the great critic’s analysis of the poet’s 
canons. But Heine, being himself a true and powerful, but by 
no means a * popular poet’ in Biirger’s sense of that term, could 
not have performed this last office without finding himself obliged 
to part company with Burger, and take the side of Schlegel. 
Burger’s axiom was that * popularity of style,’ which he explains 
as meaning * perfect clearness and universal intelligibility,’ is the 
‘ proof of perfection and he asserted that ‘ all great poets have 
been (in this sense) •popular poets, and that what they did not 
write popularly (still in the same sense) was almost forgotten in 
their lifetime, or never received into the imagination or memory of 
their readers.’ Schlegel replied, that Biirger confounds th^ 
general requisites of poetry with those of that particular species of 
poetry iii which he himself so successfully laboured ; i e., * poetry 
expressly adapted for the lower and iininstructed classes— 
admitting that such poetry, being good of its kind, would of course 
be agreeable to readers of all classes, he inaiutaiucd that this 
by no means disproved the possibility of far higher genius than 
Burger’s choosing to display itself in a style altogether incompre¬ 
hensible to tlie common mass of mankind. * What such a genius 
loses ill quantity and effect will be amply compensated to him,’ 
says Schlegel, * by its quality. How narrow would be the sphere 
of poetry—what magnificent images would be rendered unavailable, 
were Biirgci’s position universally acknowledged!’—And, again, 
and going still deeper, * Our existence,* says the critic, ‘ rests on 
the incomprehensible, and the aim of [loetry, springing us it does 
out of this fathomless profound, cannot be to solve or get rid of 
all mysteries.’ As to Burger’s historical assertion, Schlegel says, 
among other things, * Dante and Petrarch, the tw-o great fathers 
of modern poetry, are, in every sense of the word, by their know¬ 
ledge and genius, ns unpopular as it is possible to be; and Shak- 
speare and Cervantes appear to be popular only because they sa¬ 
tisfy the many u ith strong emotions and bright images, and delude 
them ith a superficial intelligibility, while the deeper sense, and 
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an iofintty delicate altibiona^ r^neld hidden from vulgar readers 
or spectators.’ * This vras die fangulkgeM philosophical criticism 
—and Heine wfii'hncpvs thatJt is unanswerable: but Burger, 
sixty years was a democrat, while Schlegel, to use Heine’s 
' phraseology, 18 an aristocrat of our own day; and it suits Heine’s 
views to cthitrast the two men personally, in place of examining 
their dogmas^, And after all, how absurd is this personal com- 
parisdn men in itself? Burger lived in the early days of German 
lit^atl^a-^^chlegel adorns its golden maturity. Had Sclilegel 
written in the days of Burger, he also would have lived and died 
in some paltry professorship, or, as his father did before him, in 
some v^lage cure. Had Burger produced Lendre at Hanover in 
ottr time, who doubts that he would have been protected and 
patronized, an4|^iat the Duke of Cambridge would have been only 
too happy to give him a von before his name, and the Guelphic 
ribbon to. boot, if such things had at all suited him ? 

Mixed up with much critical unfairness, and with a fierce per¬ 
sonal spleen, which we might have illustrated by passages mure 
disgraceful than any of the preceding, w'C find some literary views 
which really deserve attention ; and in particular, vve think, what¬ 
ever may have been Heine’s chief motive on this head, that he 
has justly and happily defended Racine against the disparaging 
^views of Sclilegel;— 

‘ Racine was naturally the first poet wliom Schlegel could not com¬ 
prehend, for that great poet appears as the herald of modern times by 
the side of the great prince with whom the new tera connnciices. 
Ilai ino was the first modern poet, as Louis XIV. w'as the first modern 
king. In Corneille, as in the Fronde, one hears the last sigh of the 
old chivalry of the middle ago; and he has sometimes accordingly 
been called a romantic poet. But in Racine, tlie sentiment and the 
poetry of the middle age are cpiitc lost; he stirs only new ideas—he 
is the organ of a new society. 

* If Schlegel had confined himself to saying that Racine’s mission 
had been accomplished, that the advance of time called for other poets, 
there might have been some foundation for his attacks; but nothing 
could be more baseless than these Avere, wlien he tried to demonstrate 
the weakness of Racine by instituting a comparison between him and 
the poets of antiquity. Not only does Schlegel divine nothing of the 
infinite grace, of the deep cliann which there is in the conception 
of Racine, when he clothes his modern French heroes in antique cos¬ 
tumes, thus mingling with the interest of modern passions that of a 
piquant masquerade—he has even been dull enough to take all these 

• Mrs. Austin gives variovis exquisite frngnients of A. W. Scliegel in her ‘ Sjieci- 
mens of German Genius:' why iloes this clear and beautiful translator not favour us 
with a larger collection from his Critical Miscellanies ? Such a work would surely 
he as popular as the ' Lectures on the Drama ’ have been in their English dress. 
But we wish, above all, she would think of Hertkr. 

delicious 
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delicioiis ^ve8ti«8 m tolemit eamesty to thoGreeks of Vertailles 
by th« Greeks of AthoiMi,aiidtO«coinp&re tJie Phsedra of Eoripi^s 
the Ph^dre. of RacinO/ This manner of the present by the 

past is so deeply rooted in Schlegel, that it is always with the lanreU 
of some old poet ho whips a younger one; and when Euripides in his^ 
turn was to be humbled, he could hnd no better method th|p to com¬ 
pare him with Sophocles, or even with old .^chylus. _ 

* But perhaps I do M. Schlegel an undeserved honour^ when I 
attribute to him sympathies and antipathies: it is possihie thi^hi|has 
neither. In his youth he was a Hellenist; at a mofe'^tt^anced 
period he became a Romanticist. lie became the Corypheeuh of the 
new school—it took its name from his brother and him; and y'et, per¬ 
haps, of all the school, there was no one who thought less seriously of 
the affair than he. He supported it by his talents, seconded it by his 
studies, so long as the thing went well he rejoiced in|i|; dnd when the 
school came to a bad end, he turned his researches into another 
channel. . •* 

‘ But though the school is in ruinsj the exertions of M. Schlegel had 
some good effects on our literature. Above all, he had succeeded in 
showing how scientific subjects might be treated in an elegant manner. 
Before this no German writer had ventured to write a scientific book 
in a clear and agreeable style; all was done in a dry. and diffuse man¬ 
ner, which smelt fearfully of the tobacco-pipe and the tallow-candle. 
M. Sell lege I is one. of the few Germans who do not smoke—a virtue 
which he owes to the society of Madame de Stael. In fact, he owes^ 
altogether to that lady the polished exterior which he ha-; known how 
to play otf to so much advantage for himself in Germany, In this 
jioint of view, the death of the admirable Madame de Stael was a great 
loss for the learned German, who had found in her drawing-room so 
many opi)ortunities of studying new fashions, and who, in his quality 
of her attendant through the different capitals of Europe, could see 
the fine world, and ajipropriate to himself the most graceful airs he 
observed among tliern. These habitudes were become so necessary 
to liim, that after tlie death of his noble patroness, lij^ had thoughts of 
offering himself to the celebrated Catalan! as the companion of her 
travels.’ 

T’liis last insinuation is obviously a mere joke—though a very 
malicious one. Heine thus concludes tliis extr^rdinary chapter: 

‘As I have said, the propagation of elegance is the principal merit of 
M. Schlegel, and, thanks to him, a little civilization has now found its 
way into tlie life of the German literati. Goethe, no doubt, had already 
given an example full of influence ; he had shown the possibility of being 
at once a poet and a gentleman.* In former days our German hards 
scorned all conventional forms, and the very name of a genius excited 
the most ignoble ideas. A poet in Germany then signified a man in 
a bare and tattered coat, who manufactured ballads for weddings and 

* Surely Lessing, Wiekad, and Herder hud dune so aUo. 

christenings 
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christeoingt at a ciewa the pieoe~^ot4niiik &r from good eompatiyt 
into which he neyer dreamt of being admittedi and vho might ocea* 
sionaliy be descried in the evening, stretched on the benches of the 
street, and caressed sentimentally by the amorous rays of his ** Phoebe.” 
When these creatures got old, they plunged deeper and deeper into 
distress, i^heir poverty, however, had no care about it--«at least, the 
•only care that accompanied it, was to know where one might get the 
most schmpi for the least money. 

* Such was the idea which 1 had always been used to form of a 
German poet. Conceive then how agreeably 1 was surprised, when, 
in the year 1819, quite young still, and visiting the university of Bonn, 
I had the honour to find myself, face to face, with poetical genius and 
the person of Mr, Augustus William Schlegel. After Napoleon it was 
the first great man 1 bad seen, and never shall I forget that ineflable 
spectacle. 1 still to this hour recall the holy terror with which J found 
myself before his chair, and heard him speak. 1 wore in those days a 
frock of white frieze, a red cap, long yellow hair, and no gloves. But 
Mr. Augustus William Schlegel had new kid gloves, polished and re¬ 
splendent—he was entirely dressed in the newest Parisian fashion— 
and smelt all over of the perfume of good company, and of the ruu dc 
tnille^eurs —which last he had used unsparingly on this occasion : it 
was elegance and gentility incarnate; and when he spoke of tlie 
Chancellor of England, he added, “my friend;” and close to one 
elbow stood a lackey in the baronial livery of the house of Schlegel, 
Avho took care of the wax-lights which were placed in massive silver 
candlesticks, and at the other side appeared a glass of eau sucrce upon 
a crystal siUver. A lackey in livery I Wax-lights! Silver candle¬ 
sticks ! My friend, the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain! Kid 
gloves ! Eau sucree ! What unheard-of phenomena in the class of a 
German professor! All this eclat dazzled us young folks not a little, 
and particularly myself; and I about that time composed three odes^ 
to M. Schlegel, each commencing with the words “ O tliou, who, &c.” 
but it was only in poetry that I could have ventured to thou and ihee a 
man of such distinction. His exterior was really very imposing : on 
his neat little head there sparkled but a few grey hairs, and his body 
was so meagre, so W'asted, so transparent, that he seemed to be all 
mind, and might have passed for a symbol of spiritualism. 

‘ Here, at Paris, I had lately the pain of once more seeing 
Mr. A. W. Schlegel in person. J could not have fancied sucli a 
change possible. It was shortly after my arrival, and 1 was on my 
way to visit the house which had been inhabited by Mtiliere; for I 
honour great poets, and explore every where with a religious reve¬ 
rence the traecs of their earthly sojourn ; it i^ a sort of W’orship. On 
my way out, not far from tliis consecrated mansion, I encountered a 
personage whose features struck me as having an indefinite resem¬ 
blance to those of the William Schlegel of former days. I thought at 
first it was his spirit—but it w’as only his body; the spirit is dead—it. 

We should like to know how these odes were received by Schlegel 1 

IS 
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is the body wbtoh stall haontsthe earth-^ond that same body bad son- 
sideraUy fattened since onr last meeting. Flesh had grown upon 
those slim spiritual shankst and one even perceived a rather prepon-^ 
derating paunch—whereupon there hung a huge multitude of ribbons 
and crosses. The little head, once so grizzled and besilvered. carried an 
airy blonde scratch wig. The man was still dressed in the styjle of 1818^ 
the year in which Madame de Stael died. He smiled gaily^ and gesti- • 
culated with a juvenile coquetry. In fact, a wonderfulre-juvenescence 
had taken place in him; it was a pleasant second edition of his youth: he 
seemed to have come back to us in the blossom—and I even suspect 
that for the vermilion on his cheek, he was indebted not to art, hut to 
a little sportive irony of nature. At that moment 1 thought I saw the 
defunct Poquelin at his window, pointing, with a smile, to this jovial 
and melancholy apparition; and 1 instantly comprehended the depth 
and breadth of that buffoonery, which unhappily there remained no 
Molierc to bring on the French stage. No one but he could ever have 
done so; and Schlegel himself seems to have suspected something of 
the kind long ago. You are aware, that as Napoleon hated Tacitus, 
whom he accused of calumniating the Caesars, so Schlegel pronounced 
Molierc no poet, but only a buffoon. 

‘ Mr. A. W. .Sfchlegfcl soon after quitted Paris, having been decorated 
during his brief stay with the order of the Legion of Honour. To this 
day, the Moniteur has hesitated about annouqcing this news officially; 
but Thalia, the muse of comedy, has inscribed it with alacrity on her 
mirthful tablets.’—vol. ii., p. 26 —31. 

Tlicsc passages are by no means the worst—some parts of this 
chapter are really shocking. Nor have wc extracted even these 
vvillioul liesitatit)n ; but it seemed, on the whole, well to give our 
readers .smne conception of the stjlc in wbicb C>ermaii controversies 
aie now carried on ; and, whatever may be the trivial foibles of 
M, Schlegel, vve arc sure no one will take up any serious prejudice 
against his character either as a man or an author, from effusions, 
the cliief immediate inspiration of wliich has so evidently been 
some bitter personal grudge. 

Wc say the chief immediate inspiration ; but we should be doing 
Heine injustice if we had said the only one, or even the principal 
one absolutely. It is our conviction, founded on a careful consi- 
deiation both of this book, and of M. Heine’s previous polemical 
exercitations, that his hatred of A. W. Schlegel was originally 
based in the main on the part which that eminent man has taken 
in the great scheme of the Prussian Government for the reform 
of the German Univer-sities—begun, and hitherto admirably for¬ 
warded, by that government’s w'atchfid caie and supciiuUndencc 
of ihe old and new academical establishments within its own ter¬ 
ritory, but now developing its influence every day more and more 
largely in the aspect and condition of those in the adjoining states. 



In tbis'buaifiiess Stble^ge! liss basu die nifwt'f^cleitt in- 

ttru^irt of the present douht not, 

have escaped all ti^^jle^r rai^Our of Beine^ hi^ he^in one thing 
more, fdlo>wed 4:h^" initlitive of Frederick, and' by lapsing into 
Catholicism* jNla^ad of remaining, as we believe hkn fo be, a sQpnd 
^Pj:otestikii^,^pd<ered it impossible for himself to haiHi^ehare in this 
‘great worl^^/*'1fh a word, all these fierce sarcasms upon the personal ' 
appearance and manners of the great Bonn professor are but so 
mony^ad^pliments to the zeal with which he has seconded his 
royal master’s wishes .to see the German universities civilised —the 
teacfaers^ought out of their mcnnstic isolation, and made aiiieii> 
able in thought and feeling to the general influences of polished 
society—the pupils deprived of their rude burschen existence and 
habits—^a rational discipline introduced into those old haunts of 
insolence—above all, perhaps, the theological faculties drawn 
everywhere into an effective subordination to llie Prot^'f-’tuut Coii- 
sutories—the legitimate centres of ecclesiastical autlioiity. 

In truth the most alarming features in the recent social state of 
.northern Germany may almost all be traced to the bni barons inde¬ 
pendence and usurped power of the universities; but these, again, 
.fvere the natural results of the unhappy manner in which the relations 
of church and state had been settled. From a variety of coiiciii i ing 
causes—the jealousies and grasping ambition of the small sove- 
fbigiities at the period of the lleforinatioii—the poor and ia- 
sudicient st)le in which the Protostaul prelacy was endowed— 
the correspondciitly miserable scale on which the existence of the 
parochial clergy was regulated—the indifference willi wliich the 
Frotcslaiil interest w'as regarded in several of the chief universities 
by Catholic princes—in others by avowedly infidel ones, especially 
the great Frederick of Prussia—the almost necessary puraI}zation 
of the Protestant principle in the governments of other slates wliose 
population was made up, in nearly equal parts, of Papists, Lu¬ 
therans, and Calvinists—from these and other causes, which it would 
take a volume to develope in detail, the Protestant church in those 
countries had come, as a church, to be divojccd almost equally from 
the government on the one hand, and the universities on the oilier. 
A common professorship, among other results, was a belter thing 
than any parocliial cine: a leading professorship in a Houiishing 
university was a station far superior in emolument, influence, and 
real dignity to a bishopric.* The ablest men never looked be)OiKl the 
walls of the universities ; the Superintendents and other dignitaries 
who assembled in the consistories felt iheiiiselves to be their iiifciiors, 
and gradually lost courage to take any measures for repressing that 

* The wader trill And many curious details ou this subject io the excellent Life of 
Herder, by C. L, lliug. 182:2. 

license 
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tioA AM emoiRpR^ td fa»^ o«^ chittM%|plMiiiHSg Che flight! of 
h» pitdecessoT! and rivals. Well may Heine say, is he does.iC'l^ 
Criumjph andif^lihtion, that Mhe bnldiiess of <3le^|!|!i^ 
belong! the universities** It had neva'/iii^ rejoice'to 

' hfeUeve, mtieh'bating influence oir those drawn fi^Yn^the uidvot- 
sides to the bumbler duties of the praetical priesthood, 
man, pfaoted in a country parisii, whatever nonsense he^igbt 
have opened his ears to at liallo or Heidelberg, was not lili^ly to 
move among his people long without discovering the ahfnrdity of 
expounding the history of the Patriarchs as a series of mytAt, and the 
Gospel of St. Luke as a mosaic-w'ork of volk^s-lieder, and redtioing 
the Christian code of peasants to t^e dry abstraction of an iitilita* 
riau moralit>. '[’he German Protestants remained as a people 
attuclied to the f.iilli and worthy of the name of their fathers. But 
within the universities, inlidelity, which Sir Walter Ralegh 
happily styled ‘the wit of fools,* strode on more and more 
daringly; and the influence wliieh they could diffuse around them 
was, year after year, more pernicious; and the efforts of the doc¬ 
tors to maintain and extend their own puw^r took daily more and 
more the shape of a cunning zeal for that so-called scholarUke 
independence of all exterior {Philiniine) authority, which it wus s^ 
very easy tp render popular with the raw hot-bloods congregated 
around their chairs. 

To break down this system—to teach the young academicians 
that the citizen must at no period of life fancy himself alien to the 
general government of his coimlry—to leach the professors that 
erudition is compatible with good manners—and, by raising the 
condition of the learned professions in general, but more espe¬ 
cially of the theological profession, to offer fair objects of legi¬ 
timate extra-academical ambition to both pupils and doctors— 
was the wise conception of the present enlightened and paternal 
sovereign of the chief state in Protestant Germany : it was begun 
to be put into operation alomj with that plan of universal paro¬ 
chial education which lias already procured for him such iiotionr- 
able acknowledgment all over civilised Kurope; and, however Heine 
and those of Ins school, obliged to admit the excellence of one 
branch of the great design, may wince and frown at the advancing 
progress of the other, we cannot doubt that both branches arc alike 
to the credit of the government which has enforced their success, 
'riiere is no doubt, however, that the plan as a whole is uiuj was 
meant to be an attack on the monopoly of the old academical 
caste—for a caste it had come to be—and as little that it was 
dictated by a sense of the alarming results of a long and hourly 

VOL. Lv. ^o, cix. 0 widening 
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widening di^pidoB between tb® scbolestie end pi^per eccle^ 
uaeticel autb^tim of these northern ftetes. 

li'fae exposition now afforded, imperfeet as it is^ of die iponnexion 
between the (so catted) Hatiomlism and the avbwed Anii^Chrts* 
tianity of the. German universities—and the few btpts which we 
have offei'ed a| to the reat origin and objects of vtmperaonal con« 
troversy in.»wfaich Heine has taken so distinguished a part-^may 
not, perhaps, be considered as wholly without bearing, on some 
points of our own present condition in England. We have no 
design to enter now upon a full application of tliese foreign cir¬ 
cumstances: it is sufticieul to observe, that the intention of our 
reformers avowedly is not to strengtlicii, but to break down and 
abolish, the counexion hitherto nniiutaiucd between our univer¬ 
sities and’ our national church, iu the first place—between our 
church and our national government in the other. 

• . in conclusion, wc must once more express our deep regret for 
th^ mad ndsapplicatiun of Mr. Heine’s varied and biillinnt talents 
^aMklet'Ug'aad the expression of our fervent hope, thut, like .so 
mdfiy of his predecessors in this *inmua sapienlin,' this ‘ iniliatoi’ 
also may live to be ^ an apostate.’ 


A work, with the Cocknevish title of* Au okla t>u TIiiin,’ in 
•two portly octavos, has been lately published by a M. Jh ininicr, 
who writc.s himself * Frofesseur du dioit au College de I'raiu e;’ 
and we turned to it in the expectation that it might ftirnidi sonu' 
amusement, at least, to compare this J’lenchnnurs views of Cmm- 
niany, her maimers, science, literature, and politics, with those of 
such a German as Heine, lint we were utteiiv disappointed. 
A more inane specimen of imbecility was never ushered into the 
world with more impudent pomposity. Theanthoris from top to 
toe a most ignorant, empty, conceited coxcomb and charlatan. 
The little that he does know about the subjects that he handles, 
he owes to the French editions of Heine’s botiks—hi.s own, indeed, 
overflows with evidence that he cannot construe llie simph'st page 
of any (jcrniaii author—for sncli is the efiroiitery of the niaii, 
that he usually appends the oiigiiial to what he produces as his 
translation. i>nt vve sn.spcct that, on this head, he has been 
throughout hoaxed and inystifud—by Heine, or some other wicked 
Gerinaii, whose aid he had invoked in the getting up of his flatu¬ 
lent chapters. 


Akt. 
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A*^'. 1!.—1. SftotemMi rfe) firimiiton /or fte 
Ae CmdiAm <f At iMourkg Cbota, m a emtider^ Iw 
fUin ^ America and Eurt^e^ By Nassiiu W. Senidr^ E^q. 
London. 8yo. J835. ^ 

2, Report o/ik^ EnglUh Pomr-lMW Commmhn. Appendix (r), 

Foreign CSii^unicatious. 1835v ^ ^ ' 

3 . First Report from His Mmesty*s Comintssionen 
into the Uondition of ilui roorer Class(^ in Ir^nat 
18^5. 

I^ATIONS, like individuals, wrapped in complacent self- 
importance, are slow to profit by the experience of others ^ 
and aic often embarrassed for a length of time by diflBculties from 
wliicli a more extended observation of the history of die'human 
race in similar circumstances would have enabled them to extricate 
lliemselves with ease and quickness. Perhaps John Bull, too, of 
I’.ll people, is the least inclined to look abroad eithjiff for examples 
or warnings by which to regulate his conduct, b'etQilp^thoeO^hty 
imbued with the pleasing conviction of his superiority on every 
poini to the rest of the world, and that, though they w'ould do well 
to take pattern after him, he can by possibility leam nothing useful 
fiuin them. 

But for this general prejudice it could hardly have happened 
that, during the discussions which for years past have occiipiea 
SC) much of the attciilioii both of the press and the legislature of 
this country upon ilu* state of the poor and the legal provision for 
their relief, so little reference has at any lime been made to the 
pauperism or poor-laws of foreign countries. The questions at 
issue Iravc been debated solely with reference to our own experi¬ 
ence, or by the light of first principles and abstract theories. 
Js' ay, even mathematical formulas and geometric ratios have been 
('mplo}cd for their solution. As was to be expected, the progress 
thcicby made towards a correct appieciatioii of the subject has 
been little enough; while the practical experience of other na¬ 
tions ill dealing with the same class of circumstances, which might 
naturally have been expected to throw so much light upon the 
doubtful points of our own policy, has been as utterly disregarded 
as if pauperism were supposed to be exclusively confined to 
liritaiii. Indeed, we believe that the general impression till very 
lately has been, that England stands alone among nations in the 
provision which her laws have made against destitution. Cer- 
laiiilv, those who questioned the policy of this institution have 
continually inveighed against it as one of an extraordinary and 
'uiiexampled nature; while its advocates have appeared to shrink 

from supporting their views (as they might have done) by any 

i» 2 reference 
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reffereiice to the fact, that its principle has long since been generally 
a<kmted by aS. really dvilised commufdiies. 

For the truth is, that the establishment of a legal provisimi for 
the destitute poor, as the only means of securing society frc^ the 
curse of unlimited mendicancy and vagrancy, so far from being, as 
many persons we believe are still erroneously persuaded, peculiar to 
British legislation, and an experiment introduced for the first time 
in the reign of Elizabeth, has existed in some shape or other from 
the very earliest period as a fundamental principle in the codes of 
nearly all European nations. Wc find it directly recognised in the 
Capitularies of Charlemagne—‘ Mendici per regionem non permit- 
tantiir. Suos queeque civitaa pauperes alito/ Here mendicancy 
is distinctly forbidden; and a municipal or parochial relief to the 
poor, embodying the principle of seUlemenf , substituted in lieu of 
It. At the same period our own Saxon kings directed, in their 
ordinances, that ‘ the poor be sustained by parsons, rectors, mul 
their feUauo-parukioners, so that none die for want of sustenance,' 
It is probable that, us the monastic establislinients giew into 
opulence by multiplied endowments, the siippoit of the poor fell 
almost wholly upon them, and relief from municipal or parochial 
funds came into desuetude, as well in other countiies as in this;— 
for we find the Emperor Charles V., in the year lo.'Ji, renewing 
•jhe edict of Charlemagne, prohibiting begging and vagraney 
throughout the Netherlands, under pain of iniprisoiiincnl and 
whipping; and directing collections to be made in all places for 
their settled poor—the idlers and rogues to be set to work, poor 
women and children provided for ; the latter put to school, and 
at a proper age placed out in service or trade*. Our statute 
of the ‘J7 Henry Vlll, c. G5, was enacted but four years after 
this, and attempted to provide a similar but imperfect remedy 
for the same slate of things. The experience of the next half- 
century proved lliat an adequate maintenance could only be 
afi'orded to the poor, and niendicancv be effectually extiipiiled, 
by a compulsory assessment, to which the legislature of England 
was obliged to resort in the 14 Eliz. c. o; afterwards expanded 
and remodelled in the celebrated 43 Eliz.—the fundamental statute 
by which the relief of tlie poor has been regulated in England up 
to the present day. The Scottish act of 1579—the groundwork 
of the present poor-law of Scotland—proves that a similar neces¬ 
sity was felt about tlie same time, and a similar step taken, by the 
legislature of that country likewise. 

it would be an object of interesting research to trace the con¬ 
temporaneous changes that during tins long peiiod maiked the 
Jegislation of foreign countries upon this subject, but the materials 


* Andeisou's lliWurj' ut' Commerce. 
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nfe wuttmg to us. At least, however, the geuerel iguorauce, ^ 
the state of foreign pauperism of thejn'eseni ftme4ia« been satis* 
factorily cleared up by the researdics institiited, at the request of 
the late Commission of Inquiry into the state of our own poor- 
laws, by our diplomatic agents abroad. I'he answers to tliese 
form the coiUeots of a bulky volume, which has been lately printed 
for the House of Commons, in the shape of a Supplemental 
Appendix to the Ueport of the Commission. And though the 
ini'ormatioii has arrived too late for the use of that defunct body, 
or to iiitiuciice the decision of the legislature in the matter of the 
late Poor-Law Anieiidtnent Act, it constitutes a very valuable sta¬ 
tistical document, being the fullest collection of reports on the 
existing laws for the relief of the poor throughout Kurope and 
America ever made, and cannot fail to be of great sei'vice as a 
guide ill all fiiliirc corrective legislation on the subject. 

The Hepoils are headed by a Preface drawn up by Mr. Senior, 
pel haps the most able and active member of the late commission, 
and to whom the meiit, wc believe, belongs of having both origi¬ 
nated and directed the details of the inquiry itself. This was 
caii'ied on chiefly by the circulation of a series of questions as to 
the customs or institutions of the diilcreiit states, among his Ma¬ 
jesty's foreign ministers throughout liiurope and America—tlie 
answers to which compose the bulk of the volume before us. 1(^ 
contains, likewise, several private communications on the subject 
fiom intelligent foreigners or Knglisli travellers. We shall avail 
oniselves as well of Mr. Senioi’s woik, which has been since 
juiblislied sepuiutely, as of the contents of the Appendix itself, in 
our endeavour to give oiir leadeis a brief outline of the legal 
ptovisioii made for the poor on the continent of Europe and in 
Amoiica. 

Mr. Senior, we must observe, divides the states of Kurope into 
two classes :—1. Tliose in which the piinciple of the Knglisli system 
exists, namely an ucknow ledgmeiit of the ri^/il of every person to be 
leseued troiii destiUiliuii by tin; public ; ami—'2. 'J’hose in which the 
applicant’s /et/al ritjht does not appear to he so distinctly acknow¬ 
ledged, but 111 which piovisioii is neveiihcless largely, and in ge¬ 
neral amply, made from public funds for their relief. V\ e own, 
howeyer, yve haidly see in yyhat the distinction consists, for tlie 
habitual relief of the poor from public funds must be considered 
a practical concession of their rightful claim to it. The fuinier 
class, as enumerated by Mr. Senior, comprehends IS’oiway, 
Sweden, Russia, Denmark, Mecklenburg, Prussia, Wuiteniberg, 
Bavaria, the canton of Berne, and Saxony: the latter, Holland, 
the Hanseatic towns, Belgium, Prance, Portugal, the Sardiniau 

states, 
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states, Frankfort, Austria, Venice, Greece, and Turkey. We wiil 
take them in the order in which they have been named.' 

Norway.— The Report from Norway is not so precise as 
could be desired, and in particular is silent on the date of the 
original institution. It appears that some discrepancy exists 
in the practice of different districts, and especially of the towns 
and the country; and a project of a poor-law code has been 
proposed by a government commission, appointed in 1929, for 
consolidating and assimilating the law on the subject for the 
whole kingdom. It is not clear whether or no this consolidation 
has yet taken effect. The ancient laws, however, are in prin¬ 
ciple alike, and differ very little from our own. settienieut 

IS parochial. There are workhouses in diocesan towns, and 
poor-houses in the market-towns, where indolent poor are put 
to forced labour. Those willing ^jaxoii die aged and 

helpless poor, are billeted out tined landholders in the 

country and the householders in the Wie Jc jjgyg bctiefit 
of whatever they can do. The -.ick po«|stabl gj^ier inaintaiued in 
hospitals and district po(»r-houses, or -^supp^^at home with iooii, 
clothing, medicine, or money, ’’.rf’^from muinc educatul at 
parish-schools, livery bailiwic .1 in other countiictdggf appoiiitetl 
and paid by governmeiu i.irles V., in tlie >ear li.j paitiv I'rom 
endowment, but chiefly ■ nrf.hlhuinrr bribing t locally levied 
for the purpose, llolh the parents of illegitimate children are 
bound to maintain them. Mendicancy is prohibited under penal¬ 
ties, and vagrancy prevented by a passport system. 

Sw'KPKN.—A full statement of the Swedish law is given bv 
M. de Hartinansdorff', the Secretary of State for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, and it appears to be similar in most points to that of 
Norway. Its principle is declared to be a compulsory assess¬ 
ment on all, proper!If for the relief of the iidiitii and helpless 
poor, and the employniunt of all that are able to work—the idle in 
workhouses, the willing by a billeting sysleni. Settlement depends 
on residence, and strangers may be prevented from settling, and 
noticed to quit a parish, by the vestry. Every parish has its alms¬ 
house for the aged, sick, and iidiini; and fond, clothing, and money 
are distributed to out-door paupers. Tlie incurably sick, and those 
afflicted with contagious diseases, are supported in public iiospitals 
at the cost of their jiarish. 'Fhe parish overseers are elected by 
the rate-payers. Tlie clergyman presides at the board or vestry 
which adiniiiister.s tlie fund. I'lie poor have an appeal from die 
vestry to the goveriuir of the pioviiiee, and thence to the king. 
Reggars are ariesied and brouglit back to their parishes at the cost 
of the latter. Vagrants are eiiijiloyed on public works, or pressed 

into 
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into certaia corps of tbe army, or set to work in houses of correci- 
tion. Every one is considered a vagrant who cannot prove Oiat he 
is earning an independent livelihood, or give security for a moderate 
time, during which he is allowed to seek for work. As in Norway, 
a reform of the poor-law seems to be contemplated in Sweden, 
with a view to the correction of several vu’us which have insensibly 
crept into its administration, and to securing a uniformity of 
system by means of a central superintending board. 

Denmark. —It appears that ordinances existed in Denmark 
from the beginning of the last century, requiring those in easy 
circumstances to provide for the indigent; but the existing law 
dates only from 1799. The kingdom is divided into poor dis¬ 
tricts, coijsisling of separate parishes in the country, in which 
lelirf is administered by a board consisting of the minister, ma- 
gistrute, and a few resjtive le, iiiliabitants elected to the ufhee, 
A general board of diied by u resides over all. The curate ex¬ 
amines into the want- and ar pen.. An overseer, seiviug for three 
acts as tlic rel it, u; ofliccr and agent of tim board. I'he 
inlirin and helpless the de*'*^' supplied with food, clothing, lodging, 
fuel, and medicroy the circni,. Such as are capable of work arc 
made to perfc-istitutions of the if w'orkhoiises. The children 
arc educated ministers throughout ed or provided for. I'he 
funds are cinch compose the bulk of But while the Danis^ 
poor-law cstuhlibhos the principle tliat the country is under the 
obligation to alVord relief to its poor, it justly requiies a return in 
lahoiir fioui all those \^ho aie capable of work. I'he properly of 
a pauper iecei\ing relief is also put under scqucsliation for the 
beneiil of the parish, until he shall have repaid the amount of 
11 lief advanced to him by w'ay of loan. And paupers who shall 
subsequently to their relief acquire property, are held bound to 
repay whatever they may have received. The poor having been 
ilms cHectually provided for, and all excuse for mendicancy re¬ 
moved, begging is made punishable by conlinemcnt in the bouse 
of collection. 

't he poor-law system of Denmark being of compaialivcly recent 
origin, it becomes interesting to ascertain its results after the lapse 
of about a third of a century. Mr. Maegregor states the adiiii- 
nihtialioii of the law' to be defective, and to tequiie aineiidiiient; 
but, in spite of this, the system itself, he says, 

‘ has answcreil an important object—that of cheeking the growth of 

j'auperisni.There is a slight improvement in the value of land; 

idle persons are seldom found; and there is sufficient work in which 

. to employ the iuhouring jiopulation.Relief, or the expectation 

of it, lias not been found to produce any sensible eiTect on the industry 
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of the laboumie generally, nor upon their frugality. Nor are the 
poor-laws instrumental in producing early marriages among the 
peasants.* > 

Another witness, the author of a veiy detailed account-nf the 
existing law, states, that * 

* before its introduction, the distress was much greater, and begj^ng 

of the most importunate and rapacious hind was quite conmion: 
the beggars, when their demands were not satisfied, had recourse to 
insolence and threats, nay, even to acts of criminal vengeance.* [How 
accurate a picture of the present state of Ireland !] * This is no longer 
the cast. It is a fact, that poverty now appears in less striking fea¬ 
tures than it did before the introduction of the poor-law system.*— 
Senior^s p. 41. 

Tiie laws of Mkcki.enburgh grant to every inhabitant a 
legal claim for assistance; to the able-bodied, for work and a 
dwelling—to the impotent poor, a dwelling, fuel, and a ninin- 
tcnancc, in return for which they must give such work as they arc 
capable of. Every inhabitant is rated to tlie relief of the poor. 

liussiA.— 111 Itnssia proj)er the peasants on each estate are 
the property of its lord, but he is under obligation to provide 
them with the means of support, and in times of distress to 
relieve them. On the estates belonging to the Crown, which 
jire eiiorinouH, and every day increasing, a methodical system of 
parochial relief is established, each parish being compelled to 
supply its destitute poor, in poor-lioiises, with fuel, food, and 
clothing. In Courland, Estlionia, and Livonia, a similar compul¬ 
sory system is established, the landowners and farmers contributing 
in proportion to their occupations or rental, and the overseas 
being elected by the rate-pa}ers. Public begging is forbidden, 
and vagrants set to work by the overseers. Even in Sihprin 

* the authorities arc under legal obligation to prevent any indi^i- 
dual of the people committed to their chaigc from siiffeiing 
want, or remaining without u.ssistance when in distress !' In the 
Kus.so-Polish pio\inces a siindar system prevails as in Ui^sia 
proper. 

Ill Prussia it is the duty of the police to see that every per¬ 
son in distress be supplied with needful assistance—if a stranger, 
from the * piovincial poor-fund’—if a native, by the commune, 
or lord of the estate to which he belongs. Ecpavment is re¬ 
quired wlieae it is possible, and work in all cases from those 
capable of it. Every province has a poor and workhouse. AH 
children aie compelleii to attend the parish-school. In the 
towns the cx|)ensc is dcfia)ed out of the municipal funds, and. 
the ndniinistratiou confided to a board. In the countrv the 

village 
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village aiilhorities levy a contribution from the inhabitants^ as well 
as tbe owner of the estate. The occasional sick are relieved on 
the same plan as the impotent through infirmity, children, and 
oiphaas;^ Settlemen^is acquired by residence, but unsettled poor 
are removable to dllieir last place of settlement. The system is 
described as working well, and particularly as securing the constant 
industry of all tlie able-bodied inhabitants. 

In Saxony relief is administered by each parish to its poor 
through overseers. It would seem that the system of making up 
wages prevails there, for it is stated that a sum is fixed as ile- 
cessary to support a man; if he cannot earn the whole, the dif¬ 
ference is given liim as relief. House-rents, too, are sometimes 
paid. Relations arc compelled to assist, if they have the means* 
The report from tiiis country is not very clear, but the system 
seems generally to coincide with that of Denmark, 

WuiiTEMBURG. —The account from Wurtemburg is full and 
precise. Each parish is bound to support its own poor. The 
administration rests with the mayor and magistrates, who are elec¬ 
tive. Settlement is hereditary or gained by birth. The aged and 
inlirm alone are entitled to relief, there being ample work for 
all who aie able and willing to labour. ' Every paiish has its 
.school, which every child is compelled to attend. The children of 
a labourer with a large family arc taken from him if he caiiiiok 
maintain them, and brought up by the parish or apprenticed. 
Sometimes, however, allowances are made on account of them to 
the paieiits. There is a regular scale of allowance in use for the 
purpose. Loans are made to deserving individuals, upon the parish 
security, from iiislitutious of the nature of our savings-banks, 
'i'he piinciple of the law is briefly summed up by Sir E. JJis- 
biowe : ‘ It is this—no man can starve—but, if able to work, he 
must do so. He will be remunerated according to his work. If 
idle and dissolute, he finds his way to a poor-house, not to live 
ihcic oil clover, but where he is compelled to work, and from 
wliicli lie can be delivered by good conduct and industry alone.* 
Tlie government, in times of general distress, assists the communes 
in finding work for their unemployed poor. These laws are re¬ 
presented as being of considerable antiquity. * The kingdom of 
Wurtemburg,’ Mr. Senior observes, ‘ appears to have been, as 
yet, eminently successful in reconciling a recognition of the right 
to relief with economy in its distribution.’ « 

The law of 15a v aria requires each town, market-place, and 
village to support its poor. But villages may form iiinons lor the 
.purpose. The administration is confided to elective officers. 
Work is found for such as are in want of it. Relief is afforded 

ill 
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in poor-houses (o the helpless, in money to those who are in||beed 
of Occasional help. The poor are also quartered among the Imuse- 
holders as in Norway and Sweden. Severe restraints arc imposed 
on the marriage of paupers, and the faabttii|Md characlt^i' of Uie 
poor in general are closely scrutinized. Voimtary contributions, 
endowments, fines, and collections ou various occasions go to the 
poor-fund, which is made up to the required amount by compul¬ 
sory assessment. Lord Krskine, who furnishes the report from 
Bavaria, concludes it in language of distinct and sober approba¬ 
tion. 

Switzerland. —Every Canton of Switzerland appears to 
have its peculiar law witii respect to tlie maintenance of the 
poor, and Mr, Morier has furnished the Commission with a re¬ 
port only as far as regards that of Berne. The institution dates, 
at least, from the sixteenth century. Its fundamental piiiiciplt- 
is the obligation imposed on every commune to support its poo-, 
either from the public funds, or, if lhe\ :m- insiitlieieut, iiom a 
taxation of laud revenues and ])ersonal j)iopcrt}. 'I’lu; adniini'iira- 
tion seems to be unforluiialely ooidided to an heu ditaiy hour- 
geoisie, and abuses are the lesult, which bear a roiiiailvahle sitiii 
larity to those of the iMjglish poor-law. Indeed, the \erv woid.>» 
employed in the official slalemeut of Mr. Morier are preci-jelv <h;- 
^ci'jptive of the most proumieiit of the evils which the iCughsh 
Poor-Law Commission brought so glaringly into notice in tun 
own system, 'riie impericet auditing of accounts—incapable or 
jobbing oHicers—profuse money-relief to iioii-resident paujieis— 
want of co-operatlou between parishes—badly legulaled pnor- 
housfs, without ciassitlcatioii or supeiintemlence—the louudsihaii 
system, and th<^ auctioning of tlie poor to llie hiwcst bidth i - - are 
all features in the poOr-law practice of Berne, as in that of Sussex. 
No wonder that, as in Siis.sex, the rales lunc been continiiall\ on 


the iiiciease, aiul that the govcrimienl has taken alarm at the 
growing evil. A reloriu has conseqiieiiliy been commenc ed, and 
these vices, like our own, being puiely llio.se of misniaiiagcnuait, 
and in no degiee inhe rent in the piiiiciplc of the law, there can he 


no I'easou to doubt tlial an active s\.st«*in of legulatioii and .super- 
inteiideuce by some central authority will .soon set matters to rmht 
there as it is rapidly doing here. 


We have now gone through the list of those States of Europe 


in which a #ompuLsoiy poor-iaw' exists {necisely similar in cha¬ 
racter to that of I'.nglaiui, embodying its three great principles, 
iianielv, the relief of die infirm, the employment of the able-bodied, 
and the .suppression of meiuiicain v and vagrancy. It will be ub-, 
served, that these States comprehend the far larger half of Ennepe. 


N ow 
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Nowwiiat is the general result of ^ sjrstem as pracdsed through" 
out extensive range of territory, and among nations varying 
much in dielr manners, habits, and institutions ? Mr. Senior oh- 
servei^tKad we conaUer the admission a very valuable one, as 
coming from AimJEat 

in no country, except perhaps the Canton de Berne, has compul8<»*y 
relief produced evils resembling either in intensity or in extent those 
which -we have ei^rienced, and, in the majority of the nations which 
have adopted it, tine existing system appears to work well.* 

The reports from the other States of Europe exhibit a variety 
of systems established by law for tiie relief of the poor, but in 
which the claim of the pauper is not so directly recognized. 
I'iiere is, however, in practice, as we have already observed, little 
dificreiice—the poor being, in fact, always relieved in case of ne¬ 
cessity, and the funds being provided more or less by compulsory 
assessments. 

Till? Hanse Towns. —lii Hamburgh a general institution 
for the poor is supported by endowment, voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, and considerable advances from tlie state, that is, from the 
municipal taxes. The poor are registered, and receive weekly 
relief, sometimes as high as 3 dollars, or,10s. f)rf. to a family. 
Soup, clothing, fuel, and bedding are likewise distributed. Me¬ 
dical assistance is afforded, and the cinldreii of tlie poor educated., 
Tlic want of a workhouse for the employment of indolent paupers 
is severely felt. The regular out-door relief iii mouev amounted 
in 1832 to very nearly 4.9. a head on a population of 1‘30,0(X). 
The poor-institutions of iberncii resemble those of Hamburgh, 
but appear to be better administered. The able-bodied poor 
arc .set to work iii a house of industry. The same observation 
applies to J^ibeck and Frankfort, where the burden is very slight, 
and pau[)crism but trifling. 

Holland. —'The selilenient of a pauper in Holland is the 
parish in which he has resided four consecutive jears, paying 
taxes, and, in default, that of his birth. 'J’he charge of his relief 
rests with the parish-overseer of his religious .seel ; but when 
their means are insufficient, tlic local admini.)tration supplies 
the dcticieiie} from municipal funds. In fact, therefore, except in 
the existence of very large endowments, and voluntary eontiihu- 
tions from the inembeis of the different religions sects and charitable 
societies, the system differs little from the cuiuptdsoiiy c<nrimunal 
law of relief in Denmark aiul the (ilerman states. It is le- 
inarkahle that the attempt thus made in Hollanrl to obviate the 
nei essity of a poor-rate by the encouragement of vf)luntaiy chari¬ 
ties lias glaringly failed, since the average expenditure on the 

poor 
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poor for tlie laet Ivrelve^years bas amounted to 500^0002., or about 
4a. 4^d. per Head on the total population—-au ei^peoditure not equal 
certainly to ours^ but very large when compared with the average 
expenditure of Europe; while the number i^jpaupers relieved has 
increased cotisiderabiy beyond the ratio of intlease of^e popula¬ 
tion, and is at present proportionately higher than even in England. 
Dr. Chalmers, the eloquent advocate of the * voluntary system’ of 
poor relief, would do well to consider this example of the working 
of his principle. • * 

Belgium. —The Belgian poor-law is chielly grounded on the 
system established throughout the Erench empire by the Direc¬ 
tory in 1796 and 179B. By this law, every commune is re¬ 
quired to have at least one * bureau de bienfaisance ’ for the relief 
of its poor. The funds arise from voluntary contributions and 
the receipts of public exhibitions—all deficiencies being made 
up by levies raised in die same iiiauncr as other local expenses. 
Other sources of revenue were subsequently added. Belief is given 
in poor-houses (hospices), or a domicile (out-door relief). Selllc- 
meiit is acquired by bii lli, or residence fur a year as a rated inha¬ 
bitant, or two years in service. Mendicity and vagrancy are sub¬ 
jected to heavy piiiiisiimeiits in depots de mendicitc. The local 
authorities are requiied to their ab1e-bodi(;d poor on public 

works, at three-fouitiis of average wages of the canton. 

So far the poor- Belgium and of Eraiicc is the same. 

Since their separatio’ c iir.st bas been moilified in a slight de¬ 
gree, chielly by the iiUroductiou of poor'Colonies on the |MiueipIe 
of those of ilolluud, in aid of the depots de mendicitc. It is re¬ 
markable that these depots, which are simply woiklioiises, aie 
bound to admit all applicants, it is tlieiefnrt? futile to assort that 
a legal right to lelief is not established in Belgium as in the other 
northern states of Europe. Every town in Belgium has its hos¬ 
pital for the sick, which is likewise open to every applicant. '^I’lie 
poor-colouics of Belgium seem not to have succeeded, having 
involved themselves 111 debt exceeding the amount of properly 
created in them. 'J'he report of M. Dupectiaux is very unfavour¬ 
able to these colonies; but, with the example of the Dutch in 
view, we may suspect that the fault is in Belgian management. 

Franc e. —VNe have already stated the general outline of the 
French establishments fur the relief of the poor, consisting of 
hospices foi: the inlirrn, hospitals for the sick, depots de men¬ 
dicity for vagrants and beggars (constituting the in-doors relief), 
and bureaux de bieiifaisauce for the secours a domicile, or 
out-doors relief. The funds are partly provided by voluntary 
contributions, and collections in the churches, and tlie defi¬ 
ciency 
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cietHijr i« suimlited from ^ ochiti^ or mtinictpat funds of tbe 
comnuioe. Tbme ins^fidons seem to be in full operation only in 
tbe town districts. In tbe country the administration of relief is 
impeifecity organkej^ and great distress is occasionally felt, which 
would be rafolenible^ere it not that, owing to the extreme disper^ 
sion and subdivision of landed property which has followed the 
sale of the church and Emigre estates at the time of the Revoht* 
tion) and the law of equal succession, there are few peasants in 
France who are not proprietors of land, and thus raised abov^' 
want. No less than 'JO,OCX),000 out of the entire population of 
3*2,000,000 belong to the class of landed proprietors! The 
government of France, in times of distress, comes likewise in aid 
of the communes, by employing large numbers of poor on public 
M'orks, such as roads, canals, &.c. 

According to M. Chaleauvieux, the population of the towns in 
which a system of relief is thoroughly organized amounts to 
3,.5(K),00() persons, and the cost of the relief annually distributed 
to 1,800,000?. sterling. This would bring the expenditure per 
head to nearly as much as in Kngland. The proportion of the 
poj)nlation in the receipt of relief is even greater. In Havre, with 
a population of 28,000, not less than 3000 receive occasional 
relief. In Caen there arc six i .i thousand paupers to a 

jiujinlalion of 40,000. (Majendie, Aj ^ di- p, 42.) 

A general insjicction and supervi.sioL ^se e.stablishmeilts, 
and of their accounts, is carried on by ant! '«'s appointed by the 
crown. The inspectors make their visits quite unexpectedly. In 
addition to this the Minister of the Interior issues annually his 
general ordoniiances and instructions, which arc equivalent to the 
general rules of our Poor-Law Conniiissioii, The conclu.sion of 
the ordonnunce of 1828, given by M. Majendie, e.xhibits the en-> 
lightened spirit that characterises the French .sysletn, in which the 
just medium is preserved between iiidiscriniinate charity on one 
side, and extreme severity on the other. We w'ould recommend 
the document to the study of our Malthusian ex-Lord Chancellor, 
lie will there see that it is very possible for an enlightened go¬ 
vernment to recognize the claim upon society of those among its 
subjects who by force of circumstances are reduced to destitution 
—whether from sudden calamity, infirmity, or the impossibility of 
finding employment—without cither encouraging idleness and im¬ 
providence by indiscriminate indulgence—or by a refusal of ail 
help, risking tlie destruction of life, and endangering the peace 
and property of those upon whom, sooner than perish, llie unre¬ 
lieved poor will surely prey in some .shape or other. 

In the rural distiicts of France, the system of relief is, as has 
been said, very partial and irregular. In Pi many there appears 

to 
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to be none. Nentet and the other large toW)n| ba)Mi itil^i^egular 
establishments^ but the rural communes negleet dmir and 
are cohse^uentl}^ infested with mendicants. Brittany is the poorest 
part of France, and the system of cultivation in very small fattns, 
together with the number of beggars, prodd^ a state of society 
somewhat resembling that of Ireland. 

* Farms are small. Tlteir average size does not exceed 14 acres. 

Snme are as small as two acres. There are many of from four to eight. 
The largest in the neighbourhood of Brest is 36 acres. The farmers 
are poor, and live miserably; yet their wants being few and easily 
satisfied, they are comparatively happy. Their food consists of barley- 
bread, butter, buck-wheat (made into puddings, porridge, and cakes), 
soup composed of cabbage-water, a little grease or butter, and salt, 
poured on bread; potatoes; meat twice a week (always salt pork). 
A family of twelve, including servants and children, consumes annu¬ 
ally about 700 pounds of pork, and 100 pounds of cow beef; the latter 
only on festivals. 

* The class of daily labourers is almost unknown. The inmates of 
jeach farm, consisting of the fanner’s family, and one, two, or tliree 
male, and as many female servants (according to the size of the 
farm), paid annual wages, and wlio liye with the family, suffice for the 
general work. At harvest some additional hands arc employed 
These are generally persons who work two or three inoiitlis in the 

^yoar and beg during the remainder. Daily labourers and hei^gar-; 
may therefore, in the country, be classed under the same head. 'Plu' 
conditions of the poorer farmers, daily labourers, and beggars ari st> 
near akin, that the passage from one state to the otlier is very 
frequent. 

* Mendicity is not considered disgraceful in Brittany. Fanners 
allow their children to beg along the roads. On saints' days, espe¬ 
cially the festivals of celebrated saints, whose shrines attract nuinerous 
votaries (all of whom give something, be it ever so little, to the ])oor), 
the aged, infirm, and children of poor farmers and labourers, tui n out. 
Some small hamlets are e*ven totally abandoned by their inhahitanl.i 
for two or tlireo days. All attend the festival to beg. 

* The Bretons arc hospitable. Clmrity and hospitality are consi¬ 
dered religious duties. Food and shelter for a night are never refused. 

‘ Several attempts to suppress mendicity have been unsuccessful. 
District asylums were e.^tablisbed. No sooner were they filled tl\an 
the vacancies in the beggai-stands were immediately replenished by 
fresh subjects from the country; it being a general feeling that it is 
much easier and more comfortable to live by alms than by labour. 

* In towns whore tlie police is well regulated, the only mendicants 
permitted tt> sojourn are paupers Ijolouging to the parish. They are 
known by a tin badge for which they pay at the police-office. 

* No such thing is known as a legal claim for assistance from pub¬ 
lic or private charities. 

‘ The 







* <il«Me p£ mis4$ry is inebri«ty; its frequency Among the 

lowef^|a||<^',i!^pS in poverty. The cabaret” (wine and brandy 
shop) absorbs a great portion of their earnings. This vice is not con* 
fined j^o men ; the women partake of it.*— Senior, p. 1G2. 

have quoted this passage at length to show the similarity o^f 
the state of things brought about by tlie absence of a public pro¬ 
vision for the relief and employment of the poor in two countries, 
otherwise so unlike, as Brittany and Ireland. Though the above 
picture is a dark one, it but faintly resembles the blackness'^ 
Ireland. The * misery’ of Brittany would be unheard-of luxury 
there. 'Pork, beef, butter, soup, bread, puddings, and cakes,' 
arc things unknown to the small farmer of Ireland, who cannot 
always procure a full meal even of the eternal dry potato. 

It is probable that the system of relief which succeeds so well 
in the towns on^ra«ce will, before' long, be perfected in the country 
likewise by the union of communes under district boards. 

Aisthian States. —There are no returns from Vienna in 
the volume before us; nor is there any cause assigned for their 
absence. We liave reason to iiclieve that institutions exist in 


7\(istiia proper and Hungary very similar to those of Prussia apd 
J!a\aiia. That the efleclual relief of the destitute is looked upon 
as a lunltcr of prominent interest by that gbvermnent, even in its 
Italian })i()viiui-s, is proved by the large sums annually made, 
o\tr l)y it ill \'eiiice to supply the cleticiency of local fuudsff' 


Mr. Money’s repoit from Venice is the only statement given in 
the Appeiulix as to the system of relief jirevailing in any part 
of the Au.^ttian dominions, il appears from this that a commis¬ 
sion of public chaiity is organized there, whose duty it is to in- 
\ estimate ami relieve all cases of real distress. The relief is 


usually afl'orded in weekly allowances of money. There are like- 
wl'^e houses (jf iiidustiy, where work of various descriptions is 
provided for the able-bodied, in winter iclief is distributed in 
ibod and clothing. Tlie funds at the disposal of tlie commission 


consist of cliaiitahic endcnvmeiits, contributions from the cutii- 


' muiie, and fioiii the government. In the last year, 4'2,70o iiidi- 
viiluals (Jjeimj very nerirly onc-kalf of the entire population) re¬ 
ceived some relief; and the nuniber in houses of industry and 
lio^'pitals was 4()(J7- I’he total expomiituie may be taken to ave- 
vciage 10(),0(K)/. sterling for the city (d' Venice alone, which now 
conlaiiis a population of 112,000. Of thi.s sum the government 
contiibutes about one-half. Mendicity is stiictly prohibited, and 
puuislied by the police. Bvery commune in the V'eiietiaii pro¬ 
vinces (and the same law, wc know, prevails through the Milanese) 
Is bound to support the poor ami indigent within its limits, 
whether they be natives of the commune or not; but they have a 

claim 
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claim for repajmetit on the pariBh to which tho^pfftnpel' belongs, 
which is that of his birth, unless he have gained a se^tement else¬ 
where by ten years^ residence. 

We have now gone through nearly all the states of Europe^ and 
found in each a methodical system of relief for the'poofr'embracing 
alt the leading principles of the English system, and, with few 
exceptions, answering the object proposed, that, namely, of ex¬ 
tirpating mendicity, preventing destitution, and removing that 
"(Accuse for and provocative to crime which destitution necessarily 
affords. 

There remain only the nations of the south of Europe, Spain 
and Portugal, southern Italy, Greece, and I'lirkey. I'he lepoils 
from some of these countries are wholly wanting. Wlieie wo 
have reports, the relief of the poor seems to be jjmperfeelly or¬ 
ganized, though considerable establishments of a charitable naUire 
exist. In fact the monaslcries themselves may bc considered in 
these countries as supplying in a great degree the wants of the 
poor. We have no accounts from Spain, or the Roninii or Ncfi- 
politan states. In Portugal, bd^idcs the monasteries, there ujo 
houses of refuge for the poor at various places, railed ‘ Miscri- 
cordias,’ which are supported by royal gilts, be(][uests, and private 
donations. Other houses, called * Recolhiincntos,’ take in a 
.limited mitnber of aged and iriflrm poor of both sexes, lodge, 
clothe, and feed them. These establishments are supported in 
part by the municipalities. 'I'here are also public hospitals in the 
towns where the sick poor are received and treated gratis. 
I'oundlvng hospitals here, as throughout the south of Europe, and 
even Prance and liclgium, offer a ready refuge for illegitimate 
children and orphans. In most towns there are schools open for 
the education ot poor children free of expense. The institutions 
for the poor in the Azores seem to be of a similar character. In 
the Sardinian states there aie hospitals for the sick in every town 
and large \illage, and many charitable instiUitious ; but there is 
no .sufficieni relief secured to the destitute, and, in cousetjiience, 
the country swarms with mendicants, whom the law, however 
severe, cannot deter from following their disgusting and degrading 
avocation. 'I'hose who have travelled through tliat country must 
have been struck by the contrast it atfords in this respect to other 
European states. In Greece and Turkey there are a few hospitals, 
charitable establishments of a religious nature, and klians, where 
vagrants are pioviilcd with shelter and food. In Turkey, schools 
are attached to the mosijiies, in which chihhen of every description 
receive gratuitous instruction in reading and writing. 

Dnitri) States of Ameutca.—'P lie sj’stcm of the Ignited 
States was derived from that of England. It is, in fact, the 

4ar(l 
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4 S]’d of Etizabetli^ modided in the did'erent provinces by the exi> 
geucies of tlieu' local circumstances. The States have been much 
occupied of late, like ourselves, in reforming the administration 
of tlwtr poor-laws. The changes they have made consist princi¬ 
pally in endeavouring to avoid giving relief out of the work- 
house, and in making the w'orkliouse an abode in which none but 
the destitute will remain. Compared with our own, the system is 
in general rigid. We need scarcely remark that this severity, is 
perfectly proper in a country whose boundless margin of unap¬ 
propriated land, of the first quality, ofi’ois a sure resource for 
every able-bodied person wlio is willing to live by his industry- 
while the same degree of severity would be unjustifiable in an 
over-peopled country possessing no such resource, i.et lingland 
oH'ei every able-bodied pauper a free conveyance to her Canudiuii 
provinces, and lire more rigorous w'orkhouse system of the United 
Stales may safely aud justly be introduced here—but not till then. 

c lio|)e this distinction will be borne in mind by our Poor-Law 
Conunissioners, and that they w'ill not be in a hurry to copy the 
severest regulations of the American system—such us the sale of 
every pau]>er’b goods before relief is granted to him—the taking 
away of children from tlieir parents—and their dispersion to dif- 
fcri'iit parts of llie slate beyond their reach or knowledge. The 
Amorieaii poor-law liilfils perfectly the great object of the in- 
titulion—the prevention of mendicancy, and the disorders wliicif 
unrelieved deslitulloii could nut but uccasiun. .loiiathan grumbles 
a little sometimes at the cost; and some writers there, as here, 
have argued, from the occasional abuse of the priuclple, against 
its use. J5ut the universal establishment and inuiutenuiice of the 
law in every part t)f the Confederation is tiie best proof of its 
acknowledged utility. 

Thus it appears that every state in the world professing to call 
itselt civiliijedjwliatever its form ofgovernmeiil,whether monarchicai 
or republican, possesses institutions established by ]U)sitive legal 
enactments, for preventing destitution, by atfonimg a certain lehef 
to those who are on the verge of it— Iukt.anh alone excepted i 
liven Siberia has its j)oor-luw! ^J’he den[)utic government of 
lliissia holds itself resptmsible fur aflbrding the means ofexi■^tence 
to every one of its subjects. In Ireland alone is to be found u 
population abandoned to the mercy of the elements, of chance, 
or rather of the legal owners of the soil, who are protected by 
an armed police and a strong military gariisoii in the exaction 
,ot uiiheard-of pecuniary rents from a (lestitute tenantry—rents 
which arc only paid by the exportation of the great bulk ol the 
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food raised iu the country^ leaving those who grow it n bare sub¬ 
sistence on a diet of potatoes, eked out occasionally by weeds i 

There rests not so foul a blot, v»'e fearlessly assert, on the cha¬ 
racter of any other government I The wretchedness of the mass 
of the people of Ireland has no parallel on the face of the globe 
in any nation, savage or civilized 1 A population of eight millions, 
left to live or die as it may happen! And what is the consequence 
of such neglect? I^et the tremendous power exercised by base 
craft—power based on the niisery of the people, and their despair 
of obtaining {notection or relief from the established government 
and legislature—let this be our first, as it is the most obvious, 
answer to this question, lint the first report of the Commission 
of inquiry into the state of the poor in Ireland has Just fallen 
into our hands, and we cannot devote our remaining space to any 
better purpose than that of giving an abstract of the appalling 
evidence with which that frightful volume teems of the conditiou 
to which neglect has reduced one-third of the population of the 
British Islands. 

The volume we have belpre ns embiaces only the first j)a)l of 
the subject, namely, the condition of the poor of Ireland, and the 
imperfect modes of support to which they Are driven from want of 
any legalized system, 'i’he inquir} has Ixicn carried on in a praise¬ 
worthy manner, apparently with perfect fairness and opcimess ; and 
the result is given in a form v\}iieh is not only easily accessible, but 
obviates all suspicion of management for th(> purpose of suppo)iing 
particular viev^s. As.sistant commissioners were sent into different 
parts of the country. Thev held sittings in some one palish in 
every barony of sevcnlecn difll’erent counties—in all, in npwaids of 
one hnndred parishes. At these meetings they obtained tiu' attend¬ 
ance of persons of all classes, from the laiul-ownei and niagistiaU* 
to the im‘m]icant liimseif, and bv questions addiessed to this assem¬ 
blage, and which were suggested by lists funished fiom the Central 
Board, they elicited aiisvveiA elucitlalory of all the difl'erenl points 
of inquiry. These answers weie written down in the words they 
were given in, and the minutes of the exumiiiutioii were furwatded 
immediately to the commission in Dublin. Tlicy are now printed 
as sent in, except that a division has been made of them under 
several distinct heails, with lefereiiee to the difl'eient classes of 
poor, in’r.— 1. Deseiled and Oiplian Children; 2. Illegitimate. 
Chiidron, and their Mothcis; o. Widows, with ranniiesof Young 
Children ; 4. the Impotent throngli Age or Infiimity; the Sick 
Poor ; f). the Able-liodied out of \\ oik ; 7. V agrants. This mode of 
tieatiug the subject wc consider a very judicious one. It brings 
the contents of this bulky volume under the eye in distinct masses) 

each 
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each contehfiing a separate subject, while the local arrangement 
being preserved throughout each, the reader is enabled to follow 
that order, if he prefer it. In the English inquiry, there was so 
great a variety in the inodes of administering the poor-laws in 
difl'erent districts, that it became perhaps necessary to arrange the 
evidence under topographical heads. In Ireland, there is a striking 
unifortnity in the wretched poverty of the people through every 
<]|uarter of the country, varied only by the ditferent characters of 
individual landlords or of their agents. The discrepancies that 
appear on the face of the evidence are not owing to the shifting of 
the scene from Leinster to Connaught, but from the estate of 
one noble lord to that of another—or to its being taken down 
iiom the tnouth of a landlord or a farmer, a rich man or a poor 
one. 'J'ritling variations of this nature arc obvious throughout 
this volume; but a general adini.ssion runs through the whole of 
llie alnu).st intolerable evils of the present .state of things. 

\\ e now pri sent our readers with a brief abstract of the evidence 
umlci the several head.s al <ve mentioned; and, to avoid all charge 
of misrepresentation, we shall employ for the most part the very 
worils either of the assi.stant commi.ssiuners themselves, or of the 
w itiies.ses whom they t-xamined in open courtjj, and in the presence 
of ilic'ir neighbours of eviM'v grade in societv. 

1. J)rsr}fi'(( (lud Orpfian Children. — Do.serted children are 
always .supjiosed to lie illegitimate. This is the only class of miser-* 
able objects for wliii h tin’ law of Ireland has made any provi.sion 
whatever, bt-iiig pel haps the only class that shouhl have been 
oxehided fioni .siu h rare, .since the public support of foundlings 
IS iiiidmihtedly an Inducement to the crime of their desertion. 
'J'he chinchwai(lens of every parish are bound to take charge of 
and provide for deserted children. Jbit since the abolition of 
dinreh cess theie has been a difilcnlty in procuritig the necessary 
funds, for wliich a pii'seiitment by the judge of assize is supposed 
to he required ; and coincqnently this practice is murh discon- 
linned of late. Kxjiosed cliildien not nnficquentlv peiish before 
tlu'v are discoverctl, and .since the closing of the I'oiiiidlirig Hos- 
(lilal, and the increased reluctance of paiishes to provide for de¬ 
serted eliildien, it is the opinion of not a few that ^ infanticide has 
taken the place of dcsei tion.’—p. 17. ‘ Children are often found 

dead uriilor suspicioics ci]cinnstance,s.’ * There aie certainly many 
chihlien buried in private burial-groiiinks in this and the ncigh- 
bonring county, with no .service peiformed, and no notice taken of 
them.* (Ml. St. (ieorge, p. 4J).) ['^Lhc rhildien are not always 
dead when .so buried, as witness the case which occurred at the 
last spring as.sizcs, whcie a mother was convicted and executed, for 
burying her infant alive!] 

r, <> Orphans 
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Orphans are very numerous, especially since the cholera swept 
oiF so many of the poor. There is no public provision for them. 
What becomes of them is scarcely known ; some get shelter among 
fiicncis or relatives : some support themselves imperfectly by 
beggary : others starve ! Many cases are mentioned of families 
of orphans, three, four, or five together, the eldest not above eight 
or nine years old, without a friend to look after them, w'andering 
from door to door, begging for food. * In the county of Water¬ 
ford, near Clonmel, two orphan children died about six years ago 
of starvation. They were about twelve years old. I'hcy perished 
by the road-side, having fainted a\^ay as they wcie way-faring.’ — 
p. Ill. 

2. Bastardy, illegitimate children seem to be lunncrons in 
most parishes, though their birth is coneealed as much as possihle, 
and they often disappear mysteriously. Mr. Nolan ‘ knows of ihiLO 
eases of infanticide in his parish ('I'nllow', county Carlow), In llie 
last three years, and four besides of deseition.’—p.til, Si;v(’r:il < :is( s 
are mentioned, in different parishes, of the bodies of children iu ing 
found in canals, rivers, eelweirs, ditches, and bogs, or in dniighilN-, 
routed up and partly devoured by .sw ine or dogs, &c. Many such 
cases must occur for one that is detected by ihc discovery of llu' 
infant’s rcniains. 


The mother of an illcgitiiiialo child may sue the father, by the 
Irish law', for waijvs, at petty or quarter sessions. 'J'he lineal of 
llji.s pinceeding ficquently (as in ICngland, under the late law of 
affdiation) biings the father to agree to marriage. * Nothing js so 
common as husband-hunting in this manner.’—p. oo. ]>nt tiireals 
of ]>ro.sccuti()ns tor raprnre alnio.st as fieqnent for the .same object. 
Mr. I ..yons, P. P., is confident that ‘nine eases out often of rajic 
arc fictitiouSf got up for the purpose of forcing marriage.’—p. .):5. 
Prostitution and bcggaiy are the only resources of mothcis who 


are refused marriage, and iraniiot obtain wutjes from the father. 
They aie geticrally shimnt'd. ‘ Their childicn arc brought up in 
vice and misery, and become pests to .society, if, as seldom liujiputs, 
they outlive the age of infancy.’—p. 77. much for the boasted 
superioiily iu morals of the Irish peasantry over the Pngllsh, whom 
a long receipt of parish relief is said to ha\e depraved and cor¬ 
rupted. 

,‘3. fpidou's with Children .—A very numerous clas.s. Out of 
one liuiulrcd families llune appear to be usually from tweUc to 
eighteen widow s. They arc generally described as living in a moie 
wretched state than any other class—if there ran be degrees where 
all seem on the verge of starvation. ‘ They arc seldom half ft'd. 
One nu'al of potatoes a day the utmost they can expect, eked out 
often with unwholesome weeds.’—p. l it. Mr. Cottci, Iteclor of 


the 
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the parish of Templctrive, county Cork, says,' I recollect a case 
M'hich may give some idea of the state to which women of Uic 
labouring class are sometimes reduced. JVbout live or six years 
ago, dttf^ng a time of distress, 1 gave a kind of soup to some of 
them every evening. One evening they came before tlie soup was 
ready, and waited in the yard. Some cabbage-stumps that were 
thrown out of the kitchen were lying about: the pigs and fowls 
had picked them almost quite bare. 1 saw myself six or seven of 
the poor women turn llicir faces towards the wall and eat the stumps 
the p‘h}s had left.' —p. Idl. Little or no employment is open to 
this class. They occasionally earn a penny or two by spiiuiiug; 
blit cannot po.ssibly live on their earnings : frequently resort to the 
sale of illicit spirits, as a means of livelihood, being screened and 
countenanced in this, out of compassion, by the neighbours: 
\vido\is of cottiers and farmers are almost invariably turned out of 
their holdings on the husband’s death by tlie landlord, utterly iin- 
pimidod for. ' I'lie landlords lind them troublesome.’—‘ I'hey can 
sridoin pay their rent.’ The bailill' of a landlord in Mayo says, ‘ I 
have iiiined out many a widow. J canted fsold under distress for 
lent) all they had in the world, except peihaps the blanket and a 
bag of potatoes to set out with.’ ‘I’liese unfortunate outcasts arc 
soiiH’linics sidVered by the farmers to erect hovels on the skirls of 
bog's, or in a ditch by the way-side; such hovels being merely a 
few sticks leaning against a bank and covered with sods. I'lie land- 
loids, however, discountcMancc the practice, and, without consider¬ 
ing what is to become oi the wretchcil inmates, order the hovels 
to be pulled down.’ U not ejected, llicir fate is little belter. 
\\ idow M'Coy fmnialies an example of the diflicidties wliich, even 
under llu.se more favourable circiimslances, are to be eiicounlercd. 
She thus tells her own story: -- 

‘ J Jiavc been near two years a widow’. I have five children. The eldest 
is reven years old. My Jiiishand held two acres of land, whieh I rem- 
timie to hold, and for wliieh i pay X*J. 7-s'. Cd. rent; it is eonsidered a 
bargain. My linsband left me a cow of little value. J sold it to pay 
his iimeial expenses. 1 jiave no means of support except the land. 
My friends and nciglibonrs till it for me, jdantirig itwitli potatoes. 
My cabin fell in soon after rny husband’s death. The neighhoms 
built me .T, new one, but tbe rain comes tlnougli the roof, wbieli is 
badly thatched, and beats in tlirotigli the walls, wdiieh I had not the 
means of jilastering. J sleep on the ground, whieli is almost eoristautly 
w’ct, and often have not so much straw' as would fill a hat. (hi a wet 
night 1 must go to a neiglil.'our’a lioiisc with my iiifant-eliiid, born 
after my busband’s death. 1 have but a single fold of a blanket to 
.cover my whole family. J liave liad it for eight years. My cliildren 
are almost iiaktil, i liave myself a bad linu]) on the .shoulder, for 
which I cannot procure medical assistance. It is g-etliug worse through 
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the famishing I have had. I do not expect to hold on the land. My 
potato-crop this year was bad ; it cannot last me many weeks. 1 
stuck to the cabin while I could, but I have now nothing before me for 
the winter but to walk the world with my children; andillegf. ai-e so 
young, I must carry three of them.’ ‘ It was agreed,’ s^s the assist¬ 
ant commissioner, ‘ by all the by-standers, including two magistrates, 
two protestant rectors, and several catholic priests, farmers, and shop¬ 
keepers, that few widows of the smaller landholders, much less 
of labourers, can be. better circumstanced than this woman, and that she 
affords a fair illustration of the common case of a widow sinking into 
beggary, and of the struggles she makes to hold herself above it.’ 

The gentry, the report says, scarcely ever assist these poor 
women;—but llie labourers will ol'lcn work a day or so for them 
gratis (Sundays) in gelling in the crop of their little land, or build¬ 
ing them a hovel; ‘ particuiuily if their husbands have saffered in 
the cavse of the country, i. e. been executed for shooting a lack- 
renliiig agent or a tithe-proctor.—p. I'l'i. 

Tliose who beg usually »lo so at first away from home; many 
are driven by distress to prostitiiUon. Some have loo mudi ])iiilc 
to beg, and pine in hopeless misery in some wretched eabm, sub¬ 
sisting on the jirccarious charity of their neighbours, who ate little 
better off tlian themselves, till waul and disease release iheiii fiom 
a life of intolerable hardship. In the single parish of Kdlaloe, 
^'ouiity Clare, tlie iLomaii Catholic priest speaks of sixty widows 
existing in this destitute state. 'L'he assistant eommissiotiers 
visited some of them. 

‘ The first was Mary Slattery. On asking for lier at her ow’ii door, 
the decency of her appearance caused surprise, hut her comfort was 
only apparent. “ 1 am,’’ she said, “ the widow of .a pensioner, ami 
have not a single jiersoii on this earth to look to. 1 euii get no em¬ 
ployment, ami,” ])oinliiig to the lire, “ I had nut a sod of turf to warm 
a drink for my sick child, till a m*ighl)Our gave me what is in the; grate. 
All 1 and my family have had to eat to-day was four cold jiotatues, 
and now I have nolliiiig for my supper. 1 ])av one shilling a week 
rent for this cabin. I let that corner of it to a woman arul her four 
children for one sliiliing and sixpe.iice a w'eek, and, though she pays 
me that, the rain t'omes down through the loofon lier, ami she never 
slept a wink last night, trying how’she should keejt her bed-clothes 
dry. As God knows iny heart, where I spent the night mvself was on 
the hearthstone, crying and praying that God would look down on me 
and my children.” 

This is but a sample of many similar scenes which the as.sistaiit 
commissioners them.selvcs witnessed. It is universally admitted 
that it is utterly out of all tpicstion that a labourer shouhi be able to’ 
lay by any provision for his wife and family in case of his sickness or 

death. 
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death. It will be seen shortly that it is more than he can do to 
maintain himself and them when in health and strength. 

4* The Impotent through Age, —Labourers usually break down 
at the Hfty-five or sixty, from the effects of scanty food and 

clothing, and exposure to the weather. The same is reported of 
mechanics. * If there is a bridge to be built, there will not be a 
man above iifty-fivc upon it.’ The cottiers and small holders de- 
dine from forty. * Poverty bends their spirit and breaks them 
down.*—p. 203. 

The aged have usually been supported by their children, W'bo 
give them * a corner, and a bit and sup.’ ' If sickly, and in want 
of nicer food than potatoes, they may die,’ for none other is to 
be had, and well wore it had they enough of that to keep life 
in them.—‘ But the custom of supporting their parents, which 
used to be the pride of the Irish peasants, is decaying fast from 
the pressure of the times and incapacity.’ * Labourers support^ 
iug I heir parents are often reduced to one meal of dry potatoes 
a day. Jt comes somcliines to counting the potatoes/ Then, 
as the second family grows large, the daughter-in-law begins to 
g^iLimble. She will not see her children starved to feed her 
husband’s parents. ' Being always at homCi’ says one witness, 

' she IS apt to find her husband's father in the way, and you 
will see the old ma»» cowering in a corner of the chimney, as 
if he was endeavouring to hide himself from her. p. 230r 
Domestic quarrels arise, the ohl people’s lives are embittered, 
and they arc at length driven out to beg. This is the common 
process. An old man says himself, * The few potatoes, sir, I eat, 
cannot do me good, for I am afraid they are grudged me; and 
what is more, 1 grudge them to myself when 1 see so many young 
mouths opening for llieiii.’—p. 181). One witness asserts that the 
turning out of the aged iather is now so common, that * the contrary 
is the e.xceplion.’—p. li)8. Let this .statement of fmts teach us the 
true value of the scutimcutal declamations against a poor-law, as 
* making children reckless of su[q)otting their aged parents, and 
destroying every social virtue,’ which ])r. Chalmcis and others are 
so fond of repeating. Tlic ‘ social virtues’ are stilled in an atmo¬ 
sphere of misery ; and seltishness—the instinct of self-preservation 
—overpowers every other feeling. When ‘ it comes to counting the 
potatoes,’ it comes also to be a question w’itli a man whether he 
would prefer seeing his parents or his children perish before his 
eyes! And is it to foster the ‘ social viitues’ that we arc to i educe 
our peasantry to the agonizing choice between sucli altematives ? 
.Or do we not thereby rather unloose every social lie, and excite the 
outburst of the most savage, desperate, and demoniac passions ? 

When without children or relatives, the aged labourer, past his 

work. 
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work, is driven to mendicancy at once. When faiily entered on 
this trade, they generally live better than their sons, who work for 
their livelihood.—p. 236. The assistant commissioners remark, 
that the condition of the regular beggar is so far better than that 
of every description of labourer, that it is only astonishing that 
every man has not long since tlirown away his spade and gone 
to beg. 

When crippled, however, sick, or bedridden, the aged poor who 
have no relatives drag on a wretched life, upon a few cold potatoes 
brought them by kind neighbours, till death releases them. Few 
of the old people have clothes cnoiigli to cover them—still less 
bedding, or even a blanket. * One old woman, who had got a 
blanket given her by Mr. Ogilby, had been obliged to convert it 
first into a gown, and then into a petticoat: this was her only 
clothing by day and night.*—p. 282. 

I'he bashful pooT (pauvres hoiiteux) will sometimes die rallier 
than beg. The llev. Mr. Gibson mentions tlie following case : 

* The wife and family of a man who had been resjiectablc ditd ht rt* 
of w’ant a short time since. They could not get anything to eat at 
times more than once in t\vo days. They died rather tliaii beg. 1 
did not hear of the extremity of their distress till too late to save 
them.’—p. 224. 

Cases of this nature are not uncommon. Mr. Riley says: ^ Two 
9nonths ago I saw an old woman, eighty yeais of age, going o\er 
the bridge to beg her breakfast. \\ hen she got to the top she 
stopped to rest herself, and wlieii I came up to her she was ilead !’ 
—p. 303. Dr. AValsh, the dispensary surgeon of Naas, county 
Kildare, states it as his decided and ileliberate opinion, that many 
persons in his parish have of late actually died from want of the 
necessaries of life. 

When asked to give an opinion on the propriety of a legal pro¬ 
vision for the aged, the farmers and sbopkeepeis generally approved 
of it, though the foiiiicr are gieatly alnimed at the idea of a ‘new 
tax.’ But if the landlords are to be made to pay a fair pro¬ 
portion, they surely must gain by the change, as the burden of 
suppoitiug the poor now falls almost exclusively upon them, 
‘The gentry never give to bcggais. High walls sunound their 
dciiiesnes, and a dog is ke])t at the gates to pi event the entrance of 
a beggar.’ Absentee.*!, even in times of dearth or infectious dis¬ 
ease, send over no subsetiptions. ‘Tiieyscnd nothing over but 
latitats and ejectments/ says ilie Rev. Mr. Burke.—p. 222. 

‘ None of us recollect a single instance of un old tenant being sup¬ 
ported by his landlord, or being jiermitted to hold the ground after 
he ceased to pay the rent. No matter how long a man, or his parents 
before him, may have held under a gentleman, when he fails of being 
able to pay the rent, he must walk UAvay.’—p. 205. e 
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We hope these statements are too bioad—bat that ihc^ are tub* 
stantially true, who can doubt? 

5. Sick Poor. —No fund exists for the relief of the poor when 
sick or diseased. If the disease is not contagious, they are chari¬ 
tably tended by friends and neighbours of their own class, who will 
share their last potato with them. * If the disease is contagious, 
they are either put out of tiie cabin into a temporary hut, or the 
rest of the family leave it and them. Any nourishment the neigh¬ 
bours may give is then left at the door, and the creatures crawl out 
and take it in.’—p. CSS. The Rev. Mr. FIoojI states, * I haVc often 
known whole families in fever, and not a soul would hand them a 
glass of water. Many have been disabled for life by scrambling 
out of bed to get u hat lias been left for them at the door.’—p, 307. 

‘ Many die Irom want of care and nourishment. They sufler from 
bad keeping and bad clothing, exposed to the cold and wet, w'ith- 
oul anything better than a dry potato.* 

‘ The day before yesterday,’ says a witness examined by the 
assistant commissioners, * a woman from this town was coming 
from Ciialvvny, and took ill on the road. The neighbours 
thought she had the cholera, and refused to let her into their 
houses. Her daughter was with her alliiiight. She lay by the 
side of the ditch, and died in the morning.’—p. G88. Mr. Ha¬ 
milton has * known whole families sink unattended, one after an- 
oihcr, of disease, in huts erected for them by the road-side, whicl^ 
they uerc unable to leave ; and he lias know'll two cases of persons 
diing by the road-side, unsheltered, before such a hut could bo 
elected for them.’—p. Persons attacked with cholera con- 

.staully die without any lielp.—p. ‘iyo. 

‘ I have known,’ says Dr. Develin of Ballina (Galway), ‘ in one 
family, the mother, the three daughters (one of them married, preg¬ 
nant), and the son, to be all lying ill of fever at the same time. Their 
only attendant was the father, an old man, above eighty years of age, 
who sat up watching them night after night. The only bed that ivas 
raised from the ground was given to the son, who was looked to as the 
future support of the family. The mother and daughters lay, two and 
two, on straw spread on the damp floor of the cabin, one beside the 
fire, the other beside tlie door, which was not nearly large enough to 
fill the entrance, and was of course almost useless for excluding the 
air. Outside the door stood the stagnant pool, sending forth the most 
unwholesome exhalations ; there w'as no one to remove it. They were 
unable to procure the nourishment proper for their condition. In fact 
they ivere destitute of any food but that ivitli which their j)Oor neigh¬ 
bours supplied them, potatoes, and occasionally milk, which they left 
at the door, being afraid to enter the cfibin. Of course the old man 
could render no efficient assistance. 1 found him one day kneeling 
toward tlie bed, crying over one of his daughters that was dying, 

while 
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while another was crawling along the floor to reach some relief to 
the third, who was lying with her in the same bed. Four died alto* 
gether out of this family; two before I saw them, and two after¬ 
wards. This is one case only out of many that I could mention 
equally deplorable.’ 

The same witness say8> that though the pomr in kis district do 
not often die of actual starvation, through the aid mutually atibrded 
to each other in extremity, ‘ death constantly ensues from com¬ 
plaints induced by insuflicieiit or unwholesome food—owing to 
this, and the want of suflicieiit clothing, either by day or night, 
they are subject to complaints that at the age of forty inflict on 
them all the intirmities of sixty.’—pp. 290, 291. 

Another medical w'itness (and we dwell upon such evidence as 
being not only the most experienced and enlightened, but the must 
impartial of all), Dr. Powell, says ; 

‘ 1 am quite sure many scores of sick perish every year for want 
of proper sustenance. Our diseases themselccs are e-cidenlly caused by 
cold, and hunyer, and nakedness! The 2 >oor man regaining his appetilc 
on.recoveringJinds nolhing to eat: a Utile, food would restore him, but 
he sinks for want of it* —p. 296. 

The dispeiisury-surgeoiis all unite in declaring that the larger 
proportion of the cases they attend are diseases of the stuniuch, 
scorbutic, dropsical, or pulmonary, brought on solely by insufli- 
t:ient or unwholesome food, and want of clothing and shelter from 
the weather. Dropsy from these causes is frequent among the 
young. 

* Only last week,’ says Dr. Longhead, ‘ I performed the operation 
of tapping on a girl of serenleen, whose disease was in my opinion 
solely occasioned by tlie long-continued want of a diet sufliciently nu¬ 
tritive ; and some time since 1 tapped a man and his wijc within the 
same hour, under similar circumstances. Indeed 1 scarcely know how 
to convey any adequate idea of the extreme destitution of the sick 
poor of this neighbourhood, la cases that 1 have attended as a mid¬ 
wife that required the use of the forceps, it has been no uncommon 
thing to be obliged to borrow the door of some neighbouring cabin, 
overlaying it with some little straw, as the only means (in the absence 
of anything like a bed) to raise the patient from the floor. 1 am at 
present attending tlie family of a poor labourer of the name of .John 
Denison, whose sole means of subsistence arc derived from the pro¬ 
duce of one acre of bad rocky ground, for which (with the hovel they 
live in) he pays a rent of 1 <;. Ss. 6d., and certainly has not more than 
an average of Is. 6d. a week wages. He has a wife and eight children, 
and everyone of the latter are now sick in scarlet fever.’—p. 297. 

* Often,’ say the medical men examined, one and all, ‘do we. 
administer medicine to the sick, when we well know that food and 
clothing are the real remedies wanted to rescue them from the 
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grave’—remedies indispensable, but not to be procured! Dr. 
Walsh says: 

* In many instances when I have spoken of gruel as necessary for 
the patient, 1 have been told I might as well order them claret, because 
they bad neitlier the materials nor the turf to boil it.’ ‘ i have fre¬ 
quently found*iAe sick lyiny on the hare damp ground^ and without any 
covering, straw being considered a luxury which the pig only, who 
pays the rent, has the right to enjoy.’—p. SOS. 

The assistant commissioners visited some of the poor of Naas, 
county Kildare :— 


‘ The first cabin entered was that of a woman wlio was labouring under 
the disease of water in the chest. She appeared as if she had but a 
short time to live, and stated, “ I have only this morning been able to 
rise from tliat straw. I felt a sort of gnawing about my heart, and 
tliought f could manage to eat a bit. The only thing I had was these 
few i)Otatoes ’ (pointing to some on the ground between her and a 
little girl, who-bad, a few days before, recovered from the small-pox). 

“ You see, S|r,” she continuerl, “ they are rotten the most of them, and 
all are wet;“’l tried, and find I can’t eat them; and even if I was well 
1 think it would be the same thing.” ’—p. 303. 

1 1 ] .some few placc.s there are charitable doaii-fuiids for relief of 
the sick, but with \ciy scanty and inadequate fund.s —* the gentry 
and landJords aehlom Hiihscrihiug.* In others there are dispensarietj^ 
.supported partly by a late, partly by voluntary subscription. But 
the disponsarv-doctors, as mentioned above, can only di.stributc 
medicine,, while the hist tiling wanted is generally food. 

A short .sickness is almost certain ruin to a laboiirtM’ or a small 
farmer. He seldom gels over it. AW his little good.s, his cow, 
his [)ig, even his lt>ol.s, are sold for food and medicine. He gels 
into ariear with his rent; and of this cjictinenl (which is but an¬ 
other word for atiiiihiialion) is the ceilain consequence. 

‘ '^I'hey are often heard to cry “They are tired of life, and don’t 
caie lunv soon death seizes tliom.”’ A man in tliis situation be¬ 
comes reckless and desperate, Mr.’I’owiiseud, chief constable of 
police in county Longturd, gives his opinion that ‘many are driven 
by destitution to become the ready instimneiits of political c.xcesses 
ill the hands of the desaficcted.’ lie goc.s on,— 

‘ The other night my police W'ent to execute a warrant against a 
man for Whitefootisni^ and on Entering the house they foiirul twelve 
children and four women lyin^ on some straw, scallcred on n urtjloor, 
loith no covering but an old taipaulin thrown over the sixteen pi rsom.*-— 
p. 304. 

• IVkite/ootisnif indeed 1 Ye who, full fed with every luxury, and 
reclining on silk-encased plinnes, lilt up your eyes and hands witli 
indignation at the atrocity of tlie WJiiteleet, say what would be 

your. 
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your feelings, what your conduct, if your share of the blessings 
conferred by civilization, order, and a paternal government, 
amounted to no more than a leaky shed for shelter, rotten straw to 
lie on, a tarpaulin for a covering to you and fifteen others, and 
what dry potatoes you could beg or steal to stave oS the gnawings 
of famine ? The w'ondcr, surely, is not that men become monsters 
under such circumstances—that they make war upon the world 
and the world’s law, which neglects and oppresses them—that, 
being left to the destitution of the savage, they exhibit his dispo¬ 
sition, adopt his system of self-preservation, and disregard the first 
principles ef'<Hiui)ciety—No !—the wonder is, that philosophers are 
founct’llldecious enough to niaititain that sufferings such as those 
we Imve related should remain unrelieved^ in order to keej) up 
the charitable sympathies of the poor for each other, and to pte- 
serve a wholesome moral feeling among them, uiicontamiiiatcri by 
the * odious interferences’ of a legal provision for the destitute ; 
or British senators who, like l^ord VVestmealh (p. uOS), declare 
that ‘a poor-law can in no shape be levied in Ireland without an 
atronous violation of the rights of proj}rrlj/ !' A\'h5it are his loid- 
ship’s notions of the rights of life ? are they prolectcHl by the law 
of Ireland ? or are they so subordinate to the rights of property, 
that hundreds must be tortured out of existence to enable a single 
peer to levy the last farthing of his extortionate retilal ? 

* f). Able-bodied out of work .— Throughout the whole of In land 
it appears that employment is not only scarce, but is haidly to be 
obtained by any for a pait of the year varying from four to six 
mouths — being the intorval between the last sowing and the 
gathering in of the crops, or from June to August, and again 
from December to February. Thus, in the parish of Jio\le, 
comity Hoscominon,— 

‘ There are 1 HR resident labourers in tlic tow’n and suburbs, out of 
whom ovlij 11 are in constant employment!’ ‘ The labourers are 
frequently, during tlie summer months, reduced to one meal a-day, 
and that of dry potatoes, and no milk.’—p. 3SR, 

In the palish of nallymont, county Sligo, John Scanlun says : 

* I li\e in a village in which there are 19 farmers. There are '2:i 
families besides, who have no ground, and are dependent on the wages 
they can get from us. \Vc eaimot give them more than four xoeeks' 
work in the year. They strive to have some con-acre besides.’ —p. 391. 

Con-acre is tlie usual resource of the labouring man, whose 
earnings would not in general support him and his family fur a 
third of the year. By tins term is meant the obtaining permission 
from the farmer to take a crop of potatoes oft’ a few perches o£ 
land, which the poor man cither manures himself with the dung of 
his pig, or rents at an exorbitant pi ice, varying from eight to twelve 
guineas per acre. ‘ The 
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* The sort of potato generally used is the “ luntpery* as it grows 
more abundantly, and requires less manure than other descriptions, 
Doyle says, ** If it were not for the plentiful produce of this potato, the 
scarcity of the summer that has just passed would have been starvation. 
The poverty pf the people is bringing it into general use. It is of a 
soft, watery quality, and is both unwholesome and unpalatable food ; 
pigs will not thrive upon it.” Mr. Stoney, Mr, Hughes, Captain 
Stewart, &c. agree That in ordinary seasons there is one-fifth of the 
population who have not a sufficiency even of this timohotesome food ; 
and years of scarcity are so frequent, that they must enter largely into 
any calculation of the general condition of the people.” Mr. Hughes 
says, “In the year 18.31, a cargo of potatoes arriv<dl!f in this port 
(Burrishoole, county Mayo). On opening the hatches, the ^t<^hj>ro- 
ceeding from them was so great, and evinced such a state of decay, that 
tlicy were thrown overboard as unfit for use. The people crowded to 
the beach, and i)lunged up to their middle in the water to gather them, 
and the rottenness might be seen oozing thruugli the sacks in which 
they carried them away. Numbers were taken sick from using them, 
and I have been told that even the fowls that ate them died. This 
was mere htinger, and I cannot give you a better idea of the want 
tliat prevailed here this year (1834), when it was not hcaid of beyond 
our parish, than by telling you 1 am confident that numbers would 
have been glad to have had the same opportunity of procuring such 
food again.” John Cornfield (a small larmer) says : “ I knew last 
summer (18.34), in my village, a family of nine to he trusting to cig]»t* 
stone of potiitoes for the week;—[if not stinted tliey would consume 
upwards of three stone in tlie day]—and it is not of one fainilyor one 
village that I speak ; but I know 6U families in the same state.”—p. 373 . 
“ I think one-half of tlie landholikrs and labourers are supported by 
the other half during the scanty season.”—p. .355, “ 1 have often gone 
into a labourer’s house, and saw the children crying for food; the 
father was there, but had nothing to give them, and could get no 
work.” p. 408. “ I am certain,” says the Rev. Mr. O’Kean, “ that 

very many die of bad food, cold at night, and hardships. I knew two 
lamlholders of three acres each, who, last year, had but one meal of 
potatoe.s a day for tl.e whole 8umincr.’'~p. .b29. “ Many a man has 

cut his only blanket in two, and sold one-half of it for food, rather 
tlian l)eg.”—p. 376. “ Half the labourers have no bedstead, but lie on 
straw spread on the ground.” And they find great ditficulty in getting 
enough of this for occasional change. “ As to hed-clothcs, in many 
houses the inmates have nothing to cover them at night beyond the 
garments which they have worn by day, and many must lie down in 
their day-clothes, although they should be dripping wet.”’ 

Hugh O’Malley was examiiicd by tlie cornniis.sioncr.s in Knnis, 
county Mayo. His case presents a fair specimen, they say, of that 
great class which is part lundliolder and part labourer. IJe says ; 

‘ I have a tvife and four children. I hold three-quarters of an acre 
of land, for which I pay 1/. taken out in labour. This generally gives 

me 
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me and my family potatoes for five or six months of the year. T get 
an occasional day’s labour. I have often taken 3(2. a day rather than 
sit idle. My wife may earn 1 Jd. on a day she is employed to spin ; 
but if she is employed one day, she may not be employed again for a 
month. She has been sickly for the last seven years.* [Mr. Lyons 
says her complaint is one of those that are common here, arising from 
the nature of the food used by the poor, which is such, that if a per¬ 
son used to wholesome diet were reduced to subsist on it, he would 
not be alive in a month.] * During the past summer I had not enough, 
nor anything like enough, of potatoes for myself and my family. It will 
be worse next summer. My potato crop has failed this year. Tlie 
cause was that 1 bad no proper seed. My crop used to last till May 
—now I am'hare in November, I have got a month’s stock of pota¬ 
toes, When these are gone, as I expect no employment, I do not 

knowhow wc are to live afterwards, but go vpon GodJ* . ‘ My 

family never begged but twice, once for three weeks, and again 
for a month ; but 1 will not he able to keep them from it this winter. 

.I have not worn shoes for ten years. I have had no stockings 

but such as you see ; the legs of stockings a neighbour gave me when 
he had worn out the feet of them. I Jiavo not got a new coat this five 
years. This is an old one a neighbour gave me six months ago ; yon 
see it is nothing but rags. Theco is a son of mine (puttiiie: forward 
a lialf-naked hoy about eleven or twelve years old), he ncvejr wore 
breeches, he never had one; this is a borrowed coat he has on him (a 
hrian’s coat all rags, dangling and trailing about him). \'oii see he 
^as nothing else covering him Imt his shirt. That shirt is the only 

stitch of clothing he has of his own.We lie on straw that we 

get from some neiglibour in charity ; we do not ehanee it; we do not 
part with it at all, but as it wastes away the iicighhours give us a wisp 
to add to it. (O’Donoglioe says, “ When persons of his class cannot 
procure straw, they pull the rushes that grow on the saud-hauks, and 
shake the sand from the roots, and spread them as a bed for them¬ 
selves, just as they would litter jiigs.”) All the hed-clotlies we have 
i.s the single fold of a blanket and a slieet. My wife and I use the 
blanket; the children all lie together, and have no covering but tlie 
sheet. Tliei’c are mnuhers in the parish as badly or worse olF than 1 am. 

Mr. Lyons adds—' That man is as fair a sample, of his class as could 
be produced to you, or rather ii ftnourahleitcimplf ,, as he is an honest fel¬ 
low, well known, and hefrierided by his neighbours.’ — p. 395. He con¬ 
tinues—‘ According to a census which I made two years ago, there 
were then in this parish 7.>l mt/iwho bad no shoes, andwxre unable to 
procure them; out of a population of 9000 there were 3136 persons, 
male and female, wlm within five yeans liad not purchased any impor¬ 
tant article of clothing, as a gown, a coat, &e. As to night covering, 
of 1618 families, the entire, population, 1011 have only one blanket 
each, such as it is; 299 families have ms hla?iket at all. Until I made 
this census, I had no idea that there were families in the parish who* 
lay without a blanket; and. even wdien on inquiry I was told they had 

none. 
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none^ I could scarce believe they meanjt more than ^lat they had not 
sufficient; bqt 1 ascertained that they were literally destitute of any. 
This may serve to sliow how little the poverty of the people can be un> 
derstood by persons viewing it at a dktance; when 1, their parish 
priest, living among them, was ignorant of its extent until 1 made the 
most scrutiumng personal inquiry. The people would hide their 
poverty even from me.* 

In the same parish Mr. Meredith, chief constable of police, re¬ 
lates that he searched last year fifteen houses for some offenders 
guilty of an outrage, the object of which was to compel the farmers 
to lower the price of potatoes during a scarcity. In the whole he 
found only a few stone of potatoes in the corner of a box. In 
one instance, on removing a bundle of w'eeds which stopped a 
hole, the only eiitruiice to a hovel, and creeping in, he found the 
man he was in search of lying on bare straw by the side of his 
j)rcgnant wife. He had to take him from her side, he says, * to 
be transported for an offence to which it was evident the fear of 
impending starvation had driven him.*—p. 387. 

Jlnt we should never have done were we to continue quoting 
the scenes of misery which we meet w'ith one after the other as W'e 
turn over the leaves of this terrific volume. Every page teems 
with such as those we have extracted at random. Nor have we 
yet mentioned half the forms of wretchedness exhibited by the 
able-bodied labourer of lieland. In the dearth of proper food the 
substitutes resorted to are various. Tliey ‘ lie in bed all day *‘to 
.stifle the hunger.” ’ I’nwliolesome shell-fish, weeds, especially 
the w ild mustard or ' ])re.s.sagli,’a coarse plant vvhicli grows amongst 
the corn, and which * turns their skin to a jellow' colour’ (p. 3G'2), 
ami boiled nettles, are commonly eaten in lieu of, or to eke out an 
insuflicienl stock of potatoes. I’hey bleed the caille.y and eat the 
boiled blood (p. 379). They dig their potatoes before the crop 
is half ripe, when they get hut one stone for three they would have 
if they could wait till it ripened. Nay, tliey are even ‘seen, in 
the beginning of summer, madly pulling up the potaio-stalks 
to get, not the young unformed root, but the old rotten potato 
that the plant is growing from.’—p. 374. 

There is no want of industry among this class, as all the wit¬ 
nesses declare. Hut when they get work, they are often unequal 
to it from the weakness caused by previous want. Waldron, a 
Connaught farmer, says,— 

‘ The poor are w'illing to work, hut there is no one to emjjloy them. 
Most of them have so nmcli hunger in their faces, that no one would 
give them their food for all the work they could do. They are under 
a compliment of life to any man, and under the lash of the world.'—p. 
309. ‘ 1 wanted a labouring man for a day lately, and his wife had 

to come in the morning for the price of his breakfast beforehand, or 
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he could have done no nVcn'k that day. .... They want and htqie foi* 


nothing hut empbymetit. Hundreda would think it good wages to be 
made sure of me good meal of potatoes a day . to themselves and their 
families in return for their labour/—p. 485. ‘ A spring-wett^ if it 
toere all inkt' (says one of the witnesses examined, seeing tlie Com> 
missionets taking notes,) * would' not write for you all the miseries' 
they suffer.'—p. 368. 

As might be expected, grime is occasioned by such fearful 
want. It is only wonderful that any respect is preserved for pro¬ 
perty amid such a wholesale, though gradual, destruction of life -'— 
of life, which 4he law of Ireland seems to think beneath its notice. 
The habit of pilfering potatoes, chiefly from the pits, which are 
necessarily exposed, is common. Wool is plucked from the sheep's 
back. Tin^ is frequently stolen, and cabbages and turnips wdierc 
they are though llie certainty of sutferiiig from such de- 

predatioihs'^^ generally prevents their being raised.—p. 

The stiflerers under these petty thefts * do not think of piosecuiin<.» 
the ofieuders, Ijnow'hig it is famine drives them to it.’—p. Jfio. 
^^wqlld be a relief to one-half of them to be transported.' 'Tlio 
govenjor of the gaol of the county of Westmeath gave the assistant 
commissioners the names of twenty-five individuals, mostly young 
persons of both sexes, who, within the last twelve munths, had 
• committed minor oft'cnces, chiefly, as he believed, to obtain the 
‘ shelter and food of the prison.—p. 411. * If there was plenty of 

work, there would be no Terry Alts.’—p. Jfil. ‘ When a man 
has nothing to eat, and nothing to do but think of his misery, 
strange thoughts are apt to come into his head, and it is haul for 
liim to keep them out,’ says one of the class.—p. 3()7. Mr. No¬ 
lan knew forty-two families disposse.ssed of their l)oldings in the 
Queen’s County, and consequently without lesources, five of 
vhoiu had combined to murder llie landloid and his agent, wlio 
were to pass by tliut night. Mr. Nolan went to the vvood where 
they were hid, and persuaded them to give up their fire-arms, or 
they would certainly have conunilled the murder. The same 
\vitne.s.s mentioned another case in which he prevented a man, who 
was rendered desperate, from shooting his landlord, in a similar 
way. The labourers constantly, he asscits, through destitution 
become reckless, and commit crimes of violence.—p. 397. 

It has been sometimes asked, if labourers who hold land cannot 
get employment, why do they not employ themselves in the im¬ 
provement of their own lands t T’lie answer is thus given :—‘ If we 
showed we were getting better, so much would be immediately 
added to our rent.’ They will not even mend the bye-roatls that' 
lead up to their dwellings; they say, if they did, ‘ the agent would 
drive his ijUj up to the door and raise the rent* Instances of this 

spiiil 
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spirit of «s«ctiua ^mong the landowiieri^ dej^essing all exertbn io 
thek tenantry^tu'e frei]|uent« M*Cue;» a labourer of Ktris (Mayo), 
says^ * 1 got the promise of a piece of wild mountain for two years 
rent free. X built a hovel on it, and redatmed a part, planting 
it with potatoes, and my children begged till they ^ere fit to dig. 
We have now got notice to quit, or to pay dChr. rent. We cannot 
do this out of the land, and must, go.*—p. 307. The crop of con¬ 
acre is often not worth the rent due upon the land. * In this case 
the crop is seized, and the tenant processed for the 5a/ance/<«^o 
that he not only loses his labour and seed, but finds himself in debt 
besides. A bailiff declares he has, af^ seizing and selling the 
crop on account of others, been often obliged to sue for the balatice. 
Xlis words are, ‘ A thousand times I have done it.*—p. 377* 

The rent of con-acre is paid out of the earnings ofjihe labourer 
in harvest, chiefiy in England. While away, the children 

subsist by begging. Many desert their families alti^e^hcr, finding 
it utterly impossible to maintain them, and emigrate to l^ngland 
or to America.—p. 401. 

The scarcity of employment is daily increasing thfi|l|^h"l|he 
rapidly increasing numbers of tlie poorer classes. No ifnct is 
more universally admitted throughout this I^nquiry than that which 
we have so often urged in opposition to the Malthuses and Marti* 
iieaus, namely, that early marriages are caused by extreme misery. 
The uniform answer to the query of the commissioner was, that^ 
lliosc who are most wretched marry soonest, ns ‘ knowing they 
cannot be worse off’ than tliey are.’ Indeed, no economical tallacy 
was ever more completely opposed to fact, as well as reasoning, 
than that which induced so humane a man as the late Mr. Maltlius 
to preach the revolting doctrine that the poor should be left to 
starve, lest they should propagate their numbers too rapidly. Ire¬ 
land incontestably demonstrates that it is when they are on the 
verge of starvation that they multiply the fastest. 

It is quite clear that society suffers, at present, in the various 
ways we have mentioned, far more than it could IVorn any assess¬ 
ment for the relief and employment of the destitute. This seems 
to be becoming, at last, a general opinion even in Ireland itself. 
But one of the worst forms of evil engendered by the total neglect 
of tlie claims of the poor is yet to be described, viz.— 

7. Mendicancy and Vtujrancy ,—From what precedes it will 
have been seen that all the poorer classes in Ireland are occasion¬ 
ally driven by destitution to beg. Widows and orphans—the un¬ 
fortunate mothers of bastard children—the aged, cripples, and the 
^sick—the labourer, the mechanic, and even the fanner in times of 
distress—ail are occasionally beggars in turn; and therefore all 
give alms to beggars, as long as they have anytliing, lest they may 

VOL. Lv. NO. cix. F be 
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be refused tbemselves when their turn comes. This is the source 
of the 80>mucih*vaunted sympathies of the poor of Ireland for one 
another, * The rich, not being ever pinch^ with hunger, do not 
feel the distress of others,’ * 'rhey shut their gates, and escape 
the beggar’s importunities,’ The burden falls upon the lower and ^ 
middle classes-**the farmers and shopkeepers^^but chiefly upon 
the very poor themselves. * The farmers are in general very liberal, 
yet those who rank lower are in truth more charitable: the farmer 
does not feel the hunger so often sticking to him as the poor man 
docs.’ * The relief of the poor falls on us, the real poor' —p, 522. 
The poor giv%i^liiiy wha|rthey are sure to want very shortly theni' 
selves. < Every orre who has a potato will share it.’ The very 
beggar often divides the contents of his wallet w'ith one whose bag 
is empty. There is an old saying current, * Beg from a beggar.* 
A fear of ‘ the beggar’s curse,’ or the wish for his blessing, arc 
some of the motives to this general almsgiving; but the more 
usual and stiongett is the sympathy of the j)oor for each other, and 
a sense of -the necessity of inaintaining the practice for their own 
sake, against the time when they may be driven to * take to the 
bag.’ 

Those who are driven to beg occasionally rarely do so, through 
shame, in the iieighbourliood where they are known. They go to 
a distance, and becomo therefore vagrants, or wandering niendi* 
'•‘cants. ‘The number of these at all times strolling through the 
country is immense.* ‘One hundred and twenty beggars will call 
at my house in a day,’ says Mr. D’Arcy. In small towns, from 
tw'o to three hundred beggars are spoken of as being constantly 
about the streets. Mendicancy is everywhere described as being 
much on the increase, owing to the ruin brought on farmers by 
the low prices of produce, and tlie numerous ejectments which 
have happened of late years. The tax actually levied in this way 
must be enormous, though not easily calculated. No one ever 
thinks of reckoning or considering the quantity he gives away. 
Meal and potatoes are given by the liatidful to every one w ho asks. 
Most tanners certainly give away what would well maintain an ad¬ 
ditional labourer through the year. It seems the general opiition, 
that a farmer, holding ten acres of land, gives away from half a 
stone to a stone of potatoes a day on the average of the year. The 
average value of a stone is od., so that if this proportion were 
preserved through Ireland, where there are twelve millions of acres 
under cultivation, the poor-tax actually paid by the landholders 
alonef at present, (not to reckon the siiopkeepers and middle 
classes in towns, nor the gentry,) would reach to three millionsy 
Sterling a year!—at which sum, indeed, it was calculated long 
since by Sir R. VVilinot Horton. In towns, to which the beggars 

naturally 
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BaturaUy flock from the country, the burthen falls heavily on the 
shopkeepers. In the little town of Ballina, county Mayo, the 
witnesses concurred in estimating the cost relieving the impor¬ 
tunate beggars that crowd roun# flieir doors ‘ to be an average of 
5l, per annom—many less flian that, but some 7L or lOL’ Mr. 
Loftns knows ' more than one that it must cost from QOi. to 30i. a 
year/—p. 496. Is it not evident from all this, that a tax metho- 
■ dically raised and prudently administered would be infinitely less 
burdensome than the wholesale tribute which is now exacted in ■ 
so painful, disgusting, and pernicious a manne{ 

As an example of the mode of life of ijNaboifltei^y family forced 
from want of employment to subsist by mendicancy, we extract 
the story told by Maiy Hanley, which the witnesses present agreed 
might be taken as illustrative of the condition of the class 

‘ My husband is a labourer, but does not get sufficient employment 
to support his family, so I must beg with my children for the most 
part of the year. I have six children, and have been fifteen years 
married. I have been begging for eleven of them. My husband never 
begged Ijimself. The days he is employed we never beg: he gives 
me his wages to buy food for the family. The days he has no M’ork 
(and that is most days) I and the children go^ out and beg for our¬ 
selves and him. We live in a deserted cabin, shifting our bed from 
side to side according as the wind blows, or as the rain falls from the 
roof; and that sort of lying has left my eldest child, a girl fourteen • 
years old, a cripple that she cannot stir out; she was a healthy child 
at first; but from the damp and cold she took pains in her arras and 
legs, and she is a cripple to-day. Myself and ray children are so 
naked, that when we go out to beg, I must take the blanket out to 
cover us; the wetter the day the more we want it, and when we come 
home at night we have nothing else to lie Tinder. We would use three 
stone of potatoes a-day if wc could get them. I am seldom able to 
get more than a stone and a half by liegging. I get nothing else but 
a drop of broth perhaps, seldom any milk, and perhaps three halfpence 
or twopence a*week in halfpence; often no halfpence at all. In 
summer, when potatoes are scarce, T have often been days that I did 
not gather half a stone a-day. Where would we get it all of us that 
are looking for it then ? f have often made Jive parts of a potato to 
divide it wWi my children. I am relieved principally by the shop¬ 
keepers, and I have often got potatoes from the labourer that has 
been forced to send his own family to beg the week afterwards. That 
man beyond,* (pointing to Walsh, a labourer present,) ‘ lias often 
brought my children the potatoes, boiled and raw, when he wu.s buying 
them himself, and had not the employment to buy enougli of them iw 
^himself.* |[‘ I did,* says Walsh, * divide my dinner with her, and remajn 
nungry myself; I would rather do it than that her children should 
go to bed without food/ ‘ And she herself,’ says f itzstephen, a broken- 
down labourer, likewise present, * has given me, when I went into 

K 2 her 
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her hotnte, part of the potatoes she has gathered-lor ATo 

one feeltj^ the poor permn who Aar he^estJamitp4Ji^4l&$ v/ho hae 
a helpless faimly himself.*] * I do not go to the countiy gentlemen’s 
hooses; they do sot like see people like me coming akmt their 
bouses at all. I would not lie let inside the gate. If there were-a, 
house of industry in the parish I would be happy to go into it. Would 
1 not be happy to take my six children into such a house, where they 
would get enough to eat—-they that have often to fight for a potato ? * 

Another female mendicant, examined at the same time, sixty- 
tbree years old, says,— 

' * I had no blanket of any sort, till a few days ago I got, as alms, 
this piece of old carpet that I wear round me by day, and if f can brini? 
it in dry at night, throw it over myself and grandchildren. But it 
often happens that in the cold wet weather, when we want covering 
most, it has been wet during the day, and Ave cannot use it. The 
children have no clothes but as )'ou see them now.’ 

The Assistant Commissioners remark— 

* It wa 3 .a cold wet day in the latter end of November; she and lier 
grandchildren had been brought in otf the street as they were passing, 
begging from door to door. The children’s bodies were partially 
covered by a single ■woollen covering frittered to rags. Their heads 
and feet, arms and legs, were perfectly naked. They stood shrinking 
fram the cold, and endeavouring to shelter themselves under the ragged 
. ends of the piecetjf worn (tarpeting that liung from the old woman, 
who was little better protected from the cold than themselves. In 
passing through the town we observed a great number of begg.ars’ 
children in the same condition.’—p. 497. 

Besides the occasional beggars who still retain the desire of earn¬ 
ing an independent livelihoc^ if possible, and would eagerly accept 
the oflfer of emigration or the workhouse, there is an order of pro¬ 
fessed beggars, into w'hicli, however, the former class are fuiiiul pass¬ 
ing as the habit of living by alms grow's upon them. People ol this 
stamp are called ‘ boccoughs,’ or fair-beggars, from their Irequenting 
all the fairs and markets of the country. These are often idle im- 
postor.s, who have a peculiar dress for their trade, of course as 
lagged as possible; they keep up and exhibit disgusting sores and 
deformities for the purpose of exciting compassion. Some borrow 
children for the same object, whom they dress, or rather uiidi'c.ss, 
for effect. Others lead about a maniac or idiot, or deformed child; 
and lbi.s last is a source of great prolit to them from the strong 
feeling of pity entei taiiied among the lower classes of Ireland, as 
elsewhere, for such iinlortunates. Such beggars often gather u 
great deal more of potatoes, &c., than they can consume. The 
surplus they ewchange for tobacco, or whisky. Tlie professed 
vagrant is usually far better off than the labourer.—p. ol7. ‘ One 
of the fuir-beggars lately, who pretended to be blind, counted 
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ib^ W got oil one /nunday tit tliis town. It came to ; 
bested tbi#%ogot invadaBdothe/ matters; and this he called a bad 
day/ * Al# the prayer-hawkers (beggars who go abmit reciting 
long prayetfs in every bouse into dbicb Uiey force their way) drink/ 
You may often see the prityer-rhyiners dvuok*-—p, 486’, Pro¬ 
fessed beggars often die with gold about their persons. Many 
such cases occur in the evidence. One is stated to have given his' 

' daughter a niarriage-portion of eighty guineas, ^ich| in Ireland, 
\fhere a Iamb, a calf, a bedstead, or a blanketi^ay, even * the', 
promise of a pig before the sow is in farrow,’ given with a daughter, 
is quite enough to induce a youth of eigliteeii or twenty to marry 
her (p. 360), may be reckoned a * pretty considerable* fortune. 

Inlcclious diseases are of course spread by wandering beg 
gars, to whom the poor householder, cottier, or labourer never 
lefuses a night’s lodging. The cottier often admits the beggar 
readily in the hope of sharing the contents of his bag. Typhus 
fever, scrofula, and the itch are thus propagated and preserved 
through the country. Cleanliness is out of all question; and im¬ 
morality and bad habits must be e(|iially communicated. 

No punishment can be indicted in the present state of things 611 
the vagrant or professed beggar. Not thab there are not laws— 
and those very severe ones—against mendicancy; but that it is 
quite impossible to enforce them, as contrary to the universal feeling 
of the country, which, so long as there is no other resource open to 
the destitute, will of necessity countenance this, however offensive, 
hiirdeiisoiiie, and pernicious. Indeed, if beggars were to be im¬ 
prisoned, the prisons must be large indeed, since at present one 
lialf of the population is engaged in begging from the other half. 

The Supplement to the Appendix from which we have been 
quoting contains the answers from the magistrates, or parish priests, 
of several hundred different parishes to nine queries that were trans¬ 
mitted to them by the commissioners. The answers are not so 
distinct or full as to enable us to give a satisfactory analysis of them; 
and indeed the substance of most of them has been reported in the 
foregoing pages. There is one query, the last, the answers to 
which are strongly indicative of the dreadful extremity to which 
large numbers of the poor of Ireland arc occasionally reduced. 
I hc question is, * Are any persons known to have died 0 / actual 
destitution in your parish within the last three years ?’ After what 
has been showm of the extreme sympathy of the poor for ea^ 
other, it vvill be obvious that, so long as there is a potato left in 
any parish, it is difficult to suppose any human being will b|i 
flowed to starve outright for want of it. Consequently, the answer 
generally given is * None.' But in several instances cases of actual 
starvation are mentioned, as having occurred within the knowledge 
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of the party answering! particulailyin the year 1831. Sevaml, 
for example! in the parish of ^llynakill (Galway), Some iti 
those of AmAnagower, Balia, Dram, Kilcommon, and Westport, 
in county Mayo; twelve lu Killmeeu, county Cork; twelve iu 
Strokes Town, Hoscoaimoii, last October, rdiile the cholera^ 
prevailed in it; several in Leighlin Bridge, county Carlow; one 
in Ballyshehan, Tipperary. Ten are mentioned by Mr. Massy, 
J. P., as having ^di^ in the parishes of Mahoonagh and Fceho<^ 
nagh^ ^ for wanf of medical aid and the necessaries of life’ (p. 
838), with many others, it is, however, obvious tliat the query 
has been universally understood as rererring to sudden death by 
sheer starvation, which, for the reason already given, can rarely 
occur. Had the question been supposed to include deaths of a 
lingering nature, the result of continued want of the first neces¬ 
saries of life, food, clothing, and shelter, it would have been ati- 
sw'ered, we fear, in almost every parish, in the atlirmative. As it 
is, a very large number of the ausu'ers contain some short state¬ 
ment to this efiect 

‘ I believe the deaths of many, very many, may be traced to destitu- 
■ tion.* ‘ Many have died of gradual starvation.’ * Great numbers have 
died from diseases generated by the want of sufficient clothing, shelter, 
and food.* ‘ Premature deaths from want are of every-day occur- 
o rence.' * The lives of many have been shortened by destitution and 
privatbn.’ ‘ Many, who died, would have recovered, had they pos¬ 
sessed the common necessaries of life.’ ‘ It is a progressive famine.' 

* They die by inches.* * Many die for want of nourishment and at¬ 
tendance iu sickness.’ ‘ Cold, nakedness, and bad diet, often cause 
a premature and languid death.* * Several I know to have died from 
gradual inanition, arising from scantiness of food, clothing, and bed¬ 
ding.’ ‘ I have known and attended the death-beds of many who have 
died of actual destitution, but still, on account of the alms of their 
neighbours, I could not say they died of hunger'■^Supplement to 
Appendixf passim. 

rroin these repicsentalions of the magistrates and clergy of 
Ireland, us well as from the uniform stuleineiits of the medical prac¬ 
titioners examined by the commissioners, the appalling fact is now 
therefore ascertained beyond dispute, that a very large proportion 
of the poorer classes of that country die of destitution —of diseases 
brought on, or prematurely hastened to a fatal termination, by 
want of the common necessaries of life—of even the coarsest kind 
of food, clothing, or shelter. We make no comment on this fact, 
or on the other harrowing statements we have thouglit it our duty, 
though with disgust and horror, to extract as specimens of the mas^^^ 
of similar descriptions which composes tlie greater part of the 
evidence collected by the coinmissiouers. We may remark, how¬ 
ever, that the picture of the .state of Ireland is not yet complete. 

We 
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W«iKipe shortly to hftve like ovideitce, ttot yet. printed, on th£ 
n^aHionx beti0een landlord andj^nant in Ireiand; in which will be 
found, if we mistake not, the main cause of the misery of the Irish 
people, viz. the exaction ,of^«xorbitant rents as the condition of 
cultivating the land, the sdle means of livelihood in that country, 
by those on whom the law has conferred its unconditional owner¬ 
ship, and who collect their rents from a famishing tenantry by 
help of an English army and an armed police. Nothing but the 
'presence of this overwhelming force, and the extraordinary pati<^ 
ence of that long-siiflering people, could have admitted of their 
endurance up to this time of a state of misery unparalleled in 
any otlier age or country. Even that patience, however, must 
have limits, and perhaps they are not fur off. Mr. Potter says, 
(p. 505.) * 1 have heard many men declare, that unless something 
were done for them, it would come to this, that every man should 
seize whatever he could lay hands on.^ 

The result of die exposure now officially taking place, after 
careful and deliberate investigation, cannot but be the speedy 
enactment of a legal provision for all classes of the destitute poor 
of Ireland. We say of all classes, because the impossibility of 
leaving any one class in their present condition, after it has been 
publicly made known, is obvious—because the able-bodied la¬ 
bourer out of work, to whose relief the greatest objection is usuall 3 b 
made, appears from the evidence to be generally the most pitiable 
object of any—because it would be ridiculous to attempt to draw 
any distinction between the claims of a man sick from disease^ and 
of one sick from hunger througli the^impossibility of procuring 
work, or between the perishing families of the one and of the other 
—because the horrible evils of general mendicancy, which disgrace, 
disturb, and ruin Ireland, can be put a stop to by no measure 
which shall fall short of securing every well-conductcd inhabitant 
of Ireland from absolute destitution—the able-bodied by employ¬ 
ment, the infirm by judiciously administered relief. 

Such of the landlords of Ireland as oppose the introduction of 
poor-laws—(and happy we are to know that many, very many, are 
in favour of it)—are led to do so, if we believe their ablest 
advocates, not from any regard to their own interests—not from 
any fears of the poor-tax falling (as unquestionably it ought to be 
made to fall) upon them, the rich—Oh, no ! they think not, dis* 
interested souls ! of themselves—but from their excessive regard 
for the condition and morals of the poor, which they are convinced 
will be dreadfully deteriorated and contaminated by any systerm>H>f 
Megal relief.* We have shown what the moral and physical coii- 

* See the Speeches of Mr. Spring Hice, Lord Limerick, andj Mi. O^Couuell 
pauim. 
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dition of the Iriah poor is at present in the abseil of a poof4aw» 
We ask the Right Honourable Chaf|ceIlor.pf the £schequer« €an 
any thing make it worse ? Show aS| we say, in aiiy of tbe civilized 
states of the world, ail of which (as ^ have proved from official 
documents) provide by legal enactmenfif^against the destitution of 
their poor, a picture of pA^stba^ wretchedness half as frightful as that 
of Ireland, and we will listen with composure to the paradoxical 
aigument which is intended to prove that a law to save the poor . 
from dying of want is an imury to the poor themselves—that to ' 
secure food, clothing and shelter to the starving, the naked, and 
the houseless, is to aggravate their misery! Show us, in any 
country cursed with a poor-law, a state of moral feeling at all 
comparable in its mischief to that existing in Ireland—where the 
best sympathies of human nature are perverted to the keeping up 
a mass of disgusting and wasteful mendicancy, covering the 
whole country^xvith filtli, disease, and wretchedness, ns w'ilh a 
leprosy, and to tb.e encouragement of outrages of the most savage 
character—where even the commission of murder is a recognwed 


title to popular sympathy, gratitude, and protection*—then, Mr. 
Rice, and not till then, shall wc begin to doubt that a legal seen* 
riCy against destitution is an essential element of social organiza¬ 
tion that ought to accompany the establishment of tiie right to 
jgroperty of any description—but, above all, of land—the common 


* Wf! have quoted from tke Report proofs of the peetdiar sympaihy shown by the 
peasttutry to the orphans of those who have sufierctl for ‘ agrarian ’ ofleuees. Rut we 
have reason to know that evidence of a still stronger character will appear in the 
forthcoming Report. It is notoriou| that, while the crowd of farmers and labnurors 
nt a fur or market in Ireland will aid readily in the apprehension of a thir/, they 
will close in and binder the civil authorities from punning a murderer. One instance 
is mentioned of its having come to the curs of the poli|}c in one of tho western coun¬ 
ties that a stranger, lately arrived, had given out privately'- that he had murdert'd 
an agent in a neighboniing cmmty'. The man was arrested, and an inquiry instituted, 
the result of which was that no such crime had been committed, the character of a 
rmawntf assassin having been falsely assumed by the man for the purjme, in which he had 
been sttccessfu/, of securing employ meitt,coimlenanre, and support in the neighbourhood 
where he had come to settle! The passive participation of crowds in agrarian mur¬ 
ders is a fact with which the courts of justice and jiolice annals are jierfectly familiar; 
as well as the almost total impossibility of obtaining evidence of such a deed though 
witnessed by hundreds, and the universal concurrence of the neighbourhood in screen¬ 
ing the assassin. This general sympathy of a people in crimes the most revolting 
to human nature can only proceed from the extremity of their sutTuriiigs; by which 
they are compelled in the instinct of self-preservation to protect their own lives 
at all sacrifices. The truth is, that the peasantry of Ireland are united in a secret 
league ngainst the law which oppresses them, and have substituted for it a law of 
their own, which has its Iribiin.als, its convictions, its sentences, and its executioners! 
This law (we have the distinct coiifcssinn of that able and honest magistrate, the late 
liOid-Lieutenant fur the fact) is stronger and more powerful tlian thqlawof the 
land, and will continue so until tho latter is put in harmony with the first principles 
of natural justice, by providing the peasantry of Ireland with some other resource 
than crime for maintaining themselves in existence, 

gift 
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gift of God to the people He hes brought into existence on its 
surfsce. 

if ever the will of ibe Creator Was manifested in His works^ it 
is in irelai^, where the soil te^s with natural fertility, only needing 
the labour of its ample abd industriously inclined population to 
produce abundance of every conafort in life for all. God’s willj we 
say, is manifest. He has tilled the earth with pienteousness, that 
^the people he has planted there migiit er^oy it in return for their 
labour. How has man perverted his obvious intention 1 A third 
of the rich soil Jies yet uncultivated ; the rest but half-tilled by a 
dispirited, starved^ -siaked, beggarly, and discontented people, the 
bulk of the prorf«cex>f whose industry, such as it is, is swept off 
to other lands to be sold for the exclusive benedt of a handful of 
men, whom the law invests with the unconditional ownership of 
this fair portion of God’s earth, and with the pov^er, if they so 
choose, of absolutely starving all its inhabitants! '^nd this Faw, 
we wisely expect this unhappy population to cherish, venerate, 
and implicitly obey! 

Shame ! shame! we repeat, on that State which of all the civU- 
i/.ed world shall be ihe last to recognize the claim of the orpham 
and the widow', the sick, the aged, and the^crippled, on the charity 
of their weallliy neigliboitrs—the right of every peaceable and obc<* 
dient member of society to the means of existence—the duty which 
every government owes to the meanest of its subjects—to affoixT 
tiiat security to the lives of the many which it lavishes on the pro¬ 
perty of the few I Shame on the past government of Ireland 1 
Shame on those loud declaimers upon her wrongs, and professed 
champions of her lights, who liave hitherto either openly opposed, 
or cunningly delayed and frustrated, that all-important measure of 
simple justice, the denial of W'hich renders Ireland a spectacle of 
compassion and honor to the civilized world !* 

* Wc remark that Mr. O'Connell has, with his usual versatility, turned once more 
into an uilvoratc for un Irish poor-law, after virulently opposing it for three years 
past. Wc hail the reluctant change, as a sure indication of the general favour which 
the proposal meets with in Ireland, and to which the all-but omnipotent agitator 
himself must how. His speech, to he sure, in the late session, on the second reading 
of Sir K. Musgrave’s Bill, was a repetition of all the fallacies which have been con¬ 
stantly produced agemst the measure for which he on the same day voted! Hut on 
his return to Ireland, we find him once more renewing his promise to bring forward a 
poor-law I Him ! It is now some years since we warned the liritisb Government, 
that by delaying to bring forward this necessary measure, while Mr. 0'(-oiinell was 
obstinately opposed to it, they would give him the opportunity of eventually claiininj^ 
and carrying off' all the credit and jiopularity of it liimselr, and thus confirm his 
supremacy. Our anticipation is verified. 
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Art. III.—1. African Sketchef, By Tliomas Pringle, l^mo* 
Landon. 1834. 

( 2 . Ten Years in SotUh Africa^ imluSmg a narticular Description 
of the WiW, Smrts of ik^ Coantifft By Lieut. J.. w. D. 
Moodie, 2 Ut FusileerB. $ voU^ 8vo. Loudon. 1835. 

^HES£ are interesdug books, ctmtainiiig tiie history of expe- 
riments in South African colonizatbn, made by two fespect*^, 
able persons, bolb excelkncly qualified for describing human' 
manners and natural scenery, though neither of tfaem> we suspectj 
so well fitted for the practical tasks which cirdtiim^ances had in¬ 
duced them ,lo undertake. We are sorry to '*By%iat one of the 
authors, Mr. 'Diomas Pringle, died not long after liis * Sketches’ 
were published. He was a man of great Worth and of very consi¬ 
derable literary talents: an honest, warm-hearted man, in whom 
’ woeful physical' deformities had been unable to chill the natural 
current of the benevolent affections—kind, generous, and high of 
spirit—an enthusiastic philanthropist—in the purest sense of the 
all*«ompr^ensive word, a Christian, i^o one can consider either 
bis earliest or his latest publications without feeling that he had 
in him some sparks of true genius; and yet such is the hurry and 
tumult of competition in these our days, that we fear his name, 
too, may soon be buried and forgotten. We discharge a pleasing 
duty ill endeavouring, so far as in us lies, to keep the grass from 
his tombstone.' 

His father was a small farmer in lioxburghshire, who contrived, 
with the noble ambition so usual among that class of men, to give 
the youth, hopelessly lame from infancy in both his nether limbs, 
such an education as might qualify him for holding a place in some 
respectable sedentary profession. He passed througli his aca¬ 
demical studies with credit, and on their completion obtained 
what no doubt seemed to his friends a situation adequate to all 
his reasonable hopes—that of a parochial schoolmaster in his 
native district. Here, however, he soon wrote some poetical 
pieces, among the rest his ‘ Scenes in Teviotdale,’ which attracted 
considerable notice, as they well deserved to do ; and in a 
particular manner interested one ever watchful to encourage 
rising ability—the ** Great Minstrel of the Bolder.” Elevated 
by .sucli approbation, Mr. Pringle began to look on his position 
as unworthy of him. He removed to Edinburgh, devoted him¬ 
self to literature as a profession—a step never taken, in this country 
at least, by any man who did not live to repent it—and, among 
other adventures, became successively the editor of two magazines. ' 
The first of these—that which afterwards took the uaine of its 
proprietor, the late Mr. Blackwood—did not remain long in his 

hands , 
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faendfl \ the active and acute bookseller found him little fitted for 
the practical details of such a business^^we suppose the two men 
soon diacovered, moreover,- that their feelings on political subjects 
Were irreconcileable. On this rupture, Mr. Pringle assumed the 
.management of a rival journal in the Same bit;^, which did not 
prosper under his siiperinteUijetice, and has since been abandoned 
altogether. He, in short, belj^me thoroughly disgusted with Bdiu- 
burghyUnd with magazines, and was ready to embrace any prospect 
y.foat im^hMrc^nt itself of transferring his energies to a new 
'"Country andf'rt^^ilfi^ent species of . occuf^ation. In 1^19 the 
government resolved to send out some 5000 new settlers to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and parliament votdd-M50,000/‘. to defray the 
charges of their conveyance. Mr. Pringle*s father, though an old 
man, still in vigour, and perplexed with the difficulty of providing 
for half a dozen sons, all of whom, except Thomas, had Ipeen 
educated for agriculture only, was one of not a fewh'chds of families 
ill his condition of life who determined to take part in this mijter'- 
prise. Thomas readily offered himself to accompany his kindred; 
and liis abilities and attainments soon pointed him out as the 
natural intellectual leader and captain of the emigrant band to 
which these exiles of Teviotdale attached jlhemselves. 

His description of the whole party, as they appeared when their 
disembarkation took place, is very good. Here they are on tli^ 
beach, wailing for their rmite from the authorities of Oape-Towii, 
Besides his own Scottish friends, he says :— 

‘ There were respectable tradesmen and jolly farmers, with every 
appearance of substance and snug Bnglish comfort about them. There 
were watermen, fishermen, arid sailors, from the Thames and English 
sea-ports, with the reckless and weather-beaten look usual in persons 
of their perilous and precarious professions. There were numerous 
groups of pale-visaged artisans and operative manufacturers, from 
London and other large towns—of whom, doulitless, a certain propor¬ 
tion were persons of highly reputable character and steady halnts; but 
a far larger portion were squalid in their aspect, slovenly in their 
attire and domestic arrangements, and discontented and uncourteous 
in their demeanour. Lastly, there were parties of pauper agricultural 
labourers, sent out by the aid of their respective parishes—healthier 
perhaps than the class just mentioned, but not apparently happier in 
mind, nor less generally demoralised by the untoward influence of 
their former social condition. On the whole, they formed a motley 
and unprepossessing collection of people. I should say that prCbably 
about a third part were persons of real respectability of character, and 
possessed of some worldly substance; but that the remaining two- 
Hhirds were composed of individuals of a very unpromising description 
—persons who had hung loose upon society—low in morals or 
desperate in circumstances. Enterprise many of these doubtlessly 

possessed 
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possessed in an eminent de^ee; but too many appei^ed to‘be idlot 
insolent, and drunken, and mutinously disposed towards their ineBters 
and superiors. And with such qualities it was not possible tqji^augur 
very favourably of their future conduct and destiny, or of the welmre. 
of those who bad collected them in England, and whose success in 
occupying the country depended entirely on their steady industry.*— 
pp. 130, 131. V 

This band, the first detachment of the ^000, arrived in the 
colony early in 1820; and the * African Sketchesr’ give lively 
and picturesque narrative of the fortunes of Mr..fPj]|Agle and his ' 
immediate connexions down to 1827} when he retu^ited to £iig* 
land. The volume affords, moreover, a great deal of curious and 
highly-interesting information concerning the state of society and 
manners, wdth many beautiful transcripts both in prose and in 
verse of external scenery, in the wild and remote district where 
the fiutlior found his allotted dwelling-place, and which it would 
have been happy for him if he had never abandoned. 

Teviotdale detachment presently had their location assigned 
them,—and with Pringle in the van, after a fatiguing journey of 
several hundred miles, they at length reached it in safety:— 

* At length, after extraordinary exertions and hair-breadth escapes 
—the breaking down of two waggons and the partial damage of 
others—we got through the last poorf of the glen, and found ourselves 
en the summit of an elevated ridge, commanding a view of the ex¬ 
tremity of the valley. “And now, mynheer," said the Dutch-African 
field-cornet w'ho commanded our escort, daar leg uwereld —there 
lies your country.*’ Looking in the direction where he pointed, we 
beheld, extending to the northw^ard, a beautiful vale, about six or 
seven miles in length, and varying from one to two in breadth. It 
appeared like a verdant basin, or cut de aac, surrounded on all sides 
by an amphitheatre of steep and sterile mountains, rising in the back¬ 
ground into sharp cuneiform ridges of very considerable elevation— 
their summits being at this season covered tvith snow, and estimated 
to be from 4000 to 5000 feet above the level of the sea. The lower 
declivities were sprinkled over, though somewhat scantily, with grass 
and bushes. But the bottom of the valley, tliroiigh which the infant 
river meandered, presented a warm, pleasant, and secluded aspect- 
spreading itself into verdant meadows, sheltered and embellished, 
without being encumbered, Avith groves of mimosa trees, among which 
we observed in the distance herds of wild animals—antelopes and 
qua^gas—pasturing in undisturbed quietude. “ Sae that’s the lot o’ 
our inheritance, then ? *’ quoth one of the party. ** Aweel, now that 
we’ve really got til ft, I maun say the place looks no sae mickle amiss, 
and may suit our purpose no that ill, provided thae haughs turn out 
to be glide deep land for the pleugh, and Ave can but contrive to find a ^ 
decent road out o’ this queer hieland glen into the lowlands—like ony 
other Christian country.’’*—p. 152, 
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It wts OR a Saturday evening that they first outspamed (t. e* 
unyoked) on the turf of the valley to which Pringle gave the name 

GleiillfLyiiden. The account of the next day is in our author s 
beat manner. 

* Having selected ^one of the hymns of our national church, all 
united in singing it to one of the old pathetic melodies with which it is 
usually conjoined in the sabbath worship of our native land. The day 
was bright and stilly and the voice of psalms rose with a sweet and 
touchir^'Solemoi^aniong those wild mountainsy where the praise of 
^6 n^ in all human probability, been sung before. 

The words of the hymn (composed by Logan) were appropriate to 
our situation, and affected some of our congregation very sensibly :— 
O God of Bethel! by whose hand thy people still are fed ; 

Who through this weary pilgrimage hast all our fathers led: 

Through each perplexing path of life our wandering footsteps guide; 
Give us each day our daily bread, and raiment fit provide;— 

O! spread thy covering wings around, till all our wanderings cease. 
And at our Fathers loved abode our souls arrive in peace.” 

‘ While wc were singing, an antelope (or/6i), which appeared to 
have wandered down the valley without observing us, stood for a little 
while on the opposite side of the rivulet, gazing at us in innocent 
amazement, as if yet unacquainted with man, the great destroyer. On 
this (lay of peace it vv'as, of course, permitted *to depart unmolested.’-— 
pp. 156, 157. 

Such was their first peaceful Sunday,—now for the night thaf 
followed:— 

*The night was extremely dark, and tlie x'mn fell so heavily that, in 
spite of the abundant supply of dry firewood which we had luckily 
provided, it was not without difliculty that we could keep one watch- 
fire burning. Having appointed our watch for the night, (a service 
which all the male adults, masters as well as servants, agreed to 
undertake in rotation,) we had retired to rest, and, excepting our sen¬ 
tinels, were all buried in sleep, when about midnigiit we were sud¬ 
denly roused by the roar of a lion close to our tents : it was so loud 
and tremendous, that fur a moment 1 actually thought a thunder¬ 
storm had burst upon us. But the peculiar ejopression of the sound— 
the voice of fury as well as of power—instantly undeceived me; and 
instinctively snatching my loaded gun from the tent pole, 1 hurried 
out, fancying that the savage beast was about to break into our camp. 
Most of our men had sprung to their arms, and were hastening to the 
watch-fire with a similar apprehension. But all around was utter 
darkness; and scarcely two of us were agreed as to tluj quarter 
whence the voice had issued. This uncertainty was occasioned partly 
perhaps by the peculiar mode this animal often has of placing his 
vmQuth near the ground when he roars—so that the voice rolls, as it 
were, like a breaker along the earth: partly, also, to the echo from 
a mountain-rock which rose abruptly on the opposite bank of the 

river; 
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rirer; and, more than all, to the confuaion of our senses in being 
thus hurriedly and fearfully aroused from our slumbers. Had any one 
retained self<-|>ossesrion sufficient to have quietly noticed our kiolks on 
this occasion, 1 suspect he would have seen a laughable arra^of pate 
or startled visages. The reader who has only heard tbe roar of the 
lion at the Zoological Gardenia, can have but ^ %i|it conception of the 
same animal’s voice in his state of freedom and uncontrolled power. 
Novelty in our case, no doubt, gave' it doable ‘Isffect on our thus 
hearing it for the first time in the heart of tbe wiid^ness. i^qwever, 
we resolved to give the enemy a warm reeeptiM.^^|faDdgh<^^fl|iTrfl^ 
several volleys in all directions round our encan^nAmMlIslr^lwd upf 
the half-extinguished fire to a roaring blaze, and tlien flung the flaming 
brands among the surrounding trees and bushes. And this unwonted 
display probably daunted our grim visiter, for he gave us no further 
disturbance that night.’—pp, 168, 159. 

The party, boing mostly composed of expert and sturdy slieep- 
faymers, were well qualified for encountering the difficulties of 
tl^iyid^oew position. At first they were sorely annoyed by tiie 
wim^easts, and still more so by the predatory visits of CafiVes 
lUt4 Bushroeu,f but brave hearts and strenuous iiaiids eventually 
trij^mphed over these and all other enemies. vAs for 'riiomas 
Pringle himself, he was the schoolmaster, the account-keeper, the 
lay-chaplain,—and moreover he was the chief carpenter and 
J^pliiPlsterer of Glen-Lynden. 

‘ I found employments to txscupy my leisure time agreeably. I had 
brought out a little assortment of carpenter’s tools, the use of which, 
when a boy, had been one of my favourite amusements, I was there¬ 
fore not altogether unprepared to act the Robinson Crusoe in a small 
way; and, besides commodiouslyyi/rnwA/z/gmyown cabin, I succeeded 
in manufacturing a rustic arm-chair and table for my father—an 
achievement of which I was not a little proud. But my chef d^cevvre 
at this time was the construction of an oven—w’hich I contrived to 
scoop out of a huge ant-hill, that happened to stand under an old 
mimosa-tree at the head of my garden. After being properly plastered 
and paved within, it proved an excellent oven, and served all the 
hamlet to bake their household bread in for a couple of years.*— 
pp. 16T. 

He again alludes to this oven in some pleasing verses, entitled 
' ’Pho Emigrant’s Cabin,’ which present us with a by no means 
unsavoury bill of fare:— 

* First, here’s our broad-taiPd mutton, small and fine, 

The dish on which nine days in ten we dine ; 

Next, roasted springbok, spiced and larded well; 

A haunch of hartbbeest from Hvndhope, Fell ; ^ 

A pauuvv, which beats your Norfolk turkey hollow; 

Korhaan, and Guinea-fowl, and pheasant follow; 

Kid 
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Brpil*d on a forked twig ; and, pepper’d kot 

With Chili pods, a dish called Caffer-stew; 

dltuoked ham of porcupine, and toneue of gnu, 

lliis fine white household bread (of Maxi^aret’s baking) 

Comes from aj(i oven too of my own making, 

Scoop’d from an ant-hill. Did I ask before 
If you would^aste this brawn of forest-boar ? 

* Cipr fruits, I must confess, make no great show; 

layers must have time to grow. 

But mre’s green roasted maize, and pumpkin pie, 

And wild asparagus. Or will you try 
A slice of water-melon—fine foi drouth, 

Like sugar’d ices melting in the mouth— ? 

' But come, let’s crown the banquet with some wine. 

What will vou dunk i ( haropagne ? Port i Claret? Stein ? 
Well, not to teaze you with a thiisty jest, 

Lo, there our o«/y vintage stands contest. 

In that half-aum upon the spigot-iack, ^ 

And, certcs, though it keeps the old Kcu^ smaak, 

The wine is light and racy, so we learn, 

In laughing mood, to call it (’ape Sauterne.' 

Piingle, in a woid, was the chief man of'*the settlement'—•and, 
wheiievci tlieie was no paiticular pressure of business, he cotild 
mount Ills hoise, and give still inoie pleasure than he received 
by making a piogiess among his hospitable Biitish neighbouis, 
missionaiies, and othets, oi this picturesque tioutiei ; and his 
accounts, both of his life at home, and his fiequent exclusions, 
convey the impiession, thiuiighout several chapteis, of a nimil 
vaiiously stimulated, active, and happy. Thus occupied and 
amused, thus esteemed and honoured, why might not this ainiabie 
man have continued all ins eaithly days at Glen-Lynden^ But 
no—all these things, aftei a season, lost then ichsh—once more 
Pringle became discontented and ready foi any change. Pei sons 
born and reaied in a humble class ot society, who attract any 
notice beyond that spheie by then liteiaiy attainments, may be 
easily excused if they come to take rathci too high an estimate 
of then own importance. Acquiiements and perfoimances which, 
however mcritoiious, would not in a highei circle of lile excite 
anything like astoinshmeiit, ate in then case legarded at home, 
and by all the miniediatc personal observers, as things almost 
out of the usual couise of nature. The fatal word * genius' is 
rung about the village, and the clearest head and the liiimblest 
heait luii a gieat risk ol being da/zled and inflated. Such had 
been the fate ot Piiiigie in his Koxburghshiii valley, and such 

was 
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was once more bis mUjbrtime .Bmong the simple bk^s aod rude 
boors of bis Cafierlimd eitile. He grew weai^ of the/|^toral l^i 
and primitive society, which his own de¬ 

scribed, and quitted * Gleu>Lynden’ m the hope of uudiug e, 
sphere ibore worthy of his jlelents in the ckptlat of the colony. 

The Governor, Lord Charles Somerset^fte' whom at his first 
comiim Mr. Pringle had heet^^warndy roj^mmended by Sir 
WaltiMT Scott, and who had consequently faraured him and his 
friendb very bountifully as respected theit^Jiii^qti|n|^^ .now 
well dtspc^^ to rernmher that iiti]t 0 ductli|n<'mihd 1 ^^ 
when Ptlngte reached Gape Town, gave him the iq^j^nmein 
of librarian to the public library, and moreover promised to 
patronize him strenuously in the scliool iiiUtkrh be had resolved 
to set up. Pringle accepted the librarianship, of which the duties 
were light, and the emoluiqgjgl^;‘;;fi^t^^m and his 

school, unde# such pfpta^rt:i8li!l,mroW an^^ prospered for a season. 

again} and fot'^lhe , in possession of that 

dhance whiclrmostly coiq^ hi our busy and 

bttstling age; but once ^^Of#^pPI^^^Sigle was visited by the 
deinoa^of restless ambition, ahdodte hiore he threw the chance 
nw^. He set up first a magazine atid then a new'spaper, in 
which, by degrees, his well-meant but narrow-minded views of 
colonial policy began to show themselves, so as to displease and 
C#B alarm the local government. ^ He attacked the slave-system 
of the Cape, which wanted indeed improvement, but which the 
circumstances of the colony rendered e.vtremely unfit to be the 
weekly and monthly theme of sudi discussion on the spot} nay, 
these journals began to develope views of a far more dangerous 
description still, hinting perpetualiy, if not openly announcing the 
belief, that no real good need be looked for at the Cape until the 
population should be represented fnidy in a free South-Africaii 

S arliament. Any man who from a distance contemplates the past 
istory of that colony, the recent date of its acquisition by us, and 
the utter w’aut of all sympathy and cohesion down to this hour 
between the vaiious classes of its population, aboriginal, Dutch, 
nnd English, will smile at such a scheme; he will consider it 
only less wild and ridiculous than that which has since been pm|r^ 
iUto ugitatiou for a free parliament (an upper house, we suppose, 
included) at Botany Bay. But Mr. Pringle had eyes for none 
of these, difficulties; or ratlier, we suspect, certain cunning local 
intriguers, whose views went far beyond his, were able to blind 
him by flattery. He pemisted; Ipst his librarianship ; found his 
school dwindle to nothino*' '"‘"";^^ore bitter, and infused houi^ly 
increasing rancour ^ until that was at length 

- fenself as the pure 

martyr 
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lp«vi^’(pf j^ivntiiropy md to tbit c^imti^r^ 

iilul tlftimw ^aipeittatioii ftoM| ^e OMonilii Officeii^ 'wHtt be 
ceiled d^^bbonydel notice of iuovd dpbi^ Somerset's 
^ ceediagt* fie »^eg^ Ibat the bfeeMfif «j# tat bis pi^ bed 
stripp^ him oC wortb‘li3!D^ 

The late holed ^thdi(«4 tbep t^btoetal Secretmyx appear* to 
have dealt ktadl^ % Mr. He understood Well the eyews 

and tempers of esdiMial^veiitiwers ef all elassas; ^ respeie*ii|i|r 
the iQtontioftojli^lyi^^ was ^ttle disposed to dunk banbfy ot 
Ills impiuden^i^»9* did aa piwb m Ftdagle as be ea^ mve 
done witbpateetoai injosuce to the amohrlmlttmniaAad wevemor, 
who woaM fam have cootnmed ^ be Pftngle’s benefactor, la 
a word, the fiaii 'vety intelligibly signified, that if he chose tp 
return to the Ca^* raaume positioa at Glea-Ljmden, and 
lemain there quietly id home would 

keep him in mind, and embrace opportttinty of senring 

him. But tifls did not ^ remained in Loodoa'r*- 

piled memorial on roiijiaailjil^ ^ at length found an 

establishment in the ei^nwr,- of (he Anti-Slaveiy 

i^ocicties. Devoted to the dUtiq* of this new office, it was baly i& 
connexion with theip that for some years had ever been heard 
of, until shoitly before his death these * Sketches* were published. 
We presume their appearance followed immediately the d]sso1u|||Sa 
of the Anti-Sldveiy Society, which again threw him on fais litera¬ 
ture for daily support. But^he was, by this time, less than ever 
quahhed fur the auxious c xistence ol a mere hteraiy adveiitiiiter 
in a great capital. His health, never strong, began to give way ; 
he sickened and died—we believe in about forty-fifih year of 
his age—eaily in the spnng of this year; and it is at on<» sad and 
pleasing to have to relate that his long illness was relieved of much 
misery that must otherwise have overclouded it, by the ever-ready 
bountifulness of that adoiiiable institution, The Literary Fund of 
London. A gentler or lunder heart has not often been stilled, 
ills history abounds in matter of encouragement for persons ol 
Ills original class, but not less surely in matter of warning. 

^ He wrote many verses while m Africa,—and by these he 
will be, at all events, remembeitld among the colonists; but 
he little deserves to be forgotten elsewheie. What stnkes us as 
most lemarkable in Pringle’s poetry is its almost constant ele¬ 
gance. Nothing could be more remote from the image of con¬ 
ventional elegance than the appearance, the manners, the spoken 
language even, of the man hi«qi|e||^sg|^here is raiely m his prosd, 
and almost never in his verse,. ^which the most 
dious reader can have die afon^... ^Hbe offended. We think 
the fdilowing lindlln ,u,tok(iatoS-«..> j_ultlc8S 
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'The kiiltry Inmiiier^nooh i« ; 

And itfelhr# #retdag tomcftitl wlit> 

With a loa' and languid hicnesa 
^nhiiUE mimoea trees 

Hiat ciuiier D*et the yellat^ veld; 

And oft petfume the panting g^ v v. 
With ftagzsatee f^nt.; it Menu " 
Of prinAzQie<4ttfts' in Seottiah dell,' 
Peeping forth id tedder sTwhig 
Whentiae hhthe Ihrk hegloe to ii^'. 

' fitit sh(^ anudet our I^tan ^ald» ^ 
Such soothing iecoUectioB§wil{' '' 

Soon we tjifiso the eye to, radge 
O’er ptoa|i^e(p wila, gtot^if^tie, hnd ' 
stran||e}' ^ 

Sterile nountiiii, rough and steep^ 

^et bonpd abrmt the tralley deeiM 
pteaving to the cle&r blue Oxy 
Iheir ribs of grsiidte, bate and dry, 

And ridges, by the torrenta worn, 

Thinly streahiiid scraggy thorn, 
W^ien.fHdgjlB Native’s savage dibss, 
Ire|.eeiidi6d idlie^efc her iiakednesa 

where th^ale winds deep below, 
tne^landsoape hath a warmer glow: 

There the spekboom spreads its bowers 
Of iigbi>green leaves aud lilac flowers; 
And the aloe rears her crimson crest, 

LUm stately queen for gala drest; 

Ann the brighUblossomed bean>tree 
shakes 

Its coral'tufts above the brakes. 

Brilliant as the glaneing plumes 
Of Hugar-birds among its blooms. 

With'the deep«grecn verdure blending. 

In the strekm of tight descending. 

' And no#, along the grassy meads. 
Where the skipping reebok feeds. 

Let me through the mazes rove 
Of the Light acacia grove; 

Now whne yet the honey-bee 
Hums around the blossomed tree; 

And the turtles softly chide 
Wooingly on every side; 

And the clucking pheasant calls 
To his mate at intervals; 

And the duiker at iny tread 
Sudden lifts his startled head, 

^nieU dives affrighted in the brake^ 

Like wild-duck in the reedy lake. 

' My vfontod seat receives me now — - 
This cliff with myrtle-tufted brow, 
Tovreriug high o’er grove and stream. 

As if to greet the patting gleam. 

With shattered rocks besprinkled o'er. 
Behind ascends the moontoin boar, 

Whose crest o’urhangs the Bushman’s 
Cave, 

(His fortress once, and now his grave,) 

^ Where 



Whete the grim sai, 

Sitl^gibbiting to thif 
Ot c^ee with hearse aiul atemry cry. 
Tim hetdiman M he wais^ziT 
' Spi^ <mi ^bw id iuo dtid'bh'a^, 
Th|#lg|^ OieU'l^ ftilt displkyed— 
Itelodt'an bowers, 
purple flowers; 
ildika a dragon spread, 
jmfi iortuous bed. 

Xm'ihei# weeps, 

'Ibooidng'Olw!^''haidlong steeps, 

S ’here the totretit in his #rath 
ath rtftird him a nigged path, 
lake flsBiue cleft by earthquake’s shock, 
Thimigh mead and jungle, mound and 
rock. 

But the swoln water’s wasteful sway, 
Lilm tyrant’s rage, hath passed away ; 
And left the ravage of its course 
Memorial of its frantic force. 

—^Now o’er its shrunk and slimy bed 
Bunk weeds and withered wrack are 
spread, 

With the faint rill just oozing through, 
And vanishing again from view; 

Save where the guana’s glassy pool 
Holds to some cliff its mirror cool, 

Gfirt by the palmite's leafy screen, 

Or graceful rock-ash, tall and green, 
Whose slender sprays above the iiood 
Suspend the loxia’s callow brood 
In cradle-nests, with porch below, 

Secure from winged or creeping foe— 
Weasel or hawk, or writhing snake; 
Idght swinging, as the breezes wake, 
Like the ripe fruit we love to see 
Upon the nch pomegranate-tree. 

‘ But lo, the sun’s descending car 
Sinks o’er Mouut-Dunion’s peaks afar; 
And now along the dusky vale 
The homeward herds and flocks 1 bail, 
Heturning from their p.*isture8 dry 
Amid the stony inlands high. 

First, the brown Beider with his flock 
Comes wihdihg round my hermit-rock; 
His inieil and gait and vesture tell, 

No shepherd he from Scottish fell; 

For crook the guardian gun he bears. 

For plaid the sheep-skin mantle wears ; 
Sauntering languioly along, 

Nor flute has he, nor merry song, 

Nor book, nor tale, nor rustic lay, • 

To cheer him through his listless day. 
His look is dnll, his soul is dark j 
Be feels not hope’s electric spark ; 

But, horn the White Man’s servile thrall, 
Knows that he cannot lower fall. 

' Next the stout Neat-herd passes by, 
With bolder step and biitlier ^e; 

Humming 
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Hummiatt k#)iia ttnuiluB 
Or IwittM UiKbi^ . 

Fiom tl^ 

He HTm m ColinttBt &rte«adi 
Yet tliupewr liealihia Becli^ 

*1 


A naked 
But not deibaM^ 

* Noir, insard*!^ 

With souadleai 
Wavitwwiikl 
The owl ailA t>i 
With thingft that 
To frolic now whMk day is ^oIMp 
N ow along the meadows darap^.'^ / 
The enamoured fire^fly lights nji | 
Link'boy he of woodland gresni 
To light fur Avon’s Blfin Queen; 


iTwffc 1 ween, more wont to shiue 
sftttt iha thieeieh ttoreapinh, 
IntuBiMrfttfe tiiv iiieleti.bed.~- 
dr vilMtt ipX tdiote stesltlw iteed 
fT * wiUceful hou^ 

Ht etli^ tlmlUds iweund. 

, inf tite higlk-bird’s lioding 

ahnmf twUjlght diesin { 

* 'Am wtil^)ne itis time to haste 
' Myluin^inMttd wii^ aetM 
Lwin|iiicaih tread pmeidoitlmrM^ « 
Of adder dnUed upon tiha^th, 

^ Ctamlpt tae Uon nmn fhe wood, 

.« That soon wiU prowL irthiffit for bldod. 
Tht^ mnrmitrite wtlloughlfol strdin, 
I Beak ottt wattlM eA wgAH 

pp. 31 - 27 . 

Pringle, however, could soutui« mOt($ etirriugaiote. No one 
who ever conversed widi him but must have been etfuck with the 



lii^valub 

ith^dkSIf'fiibr" 


sudden fire which could occasionally 0 aah from his sol^llaJtgei be¬ 
nignant eye; never was a countenance more indicative of yKihly 
mettle than his, when there was anything to call forth such eXftfes- 
sion. But we really could have formed no notion, until we read 
these Sketches, of the gallant and heroic during of which Pi ingle, 
111 Ills own feeble person, was capable, when thrown among s^nes 
of excitement and peril; or how well his verse could keep 
Mitli such ardours. Small, weak, and distorted as be was« utterly 
helpless in case of the most trivial accident to the horse he mounted, 
Pringle could nevei be kept from taking his fair share in those most 
hazardous expeditions after elephants and lions which formed the 
most lively feature in the life of the Glen-Lynden settlers. We 
have not room for his prose sketches of such doings, though they 
arc extremely good, hut must not pass over the following lyric, in 
which, we think, every one will agiee with us diat Pringle has 
caught and transferred to a far diftereut scene not a little of the 


old Border fire:— 


‘ Mount —^moubt for the hunting—^with musket and spear! 
Call our friends to the field, for the Lion is near! 

Call Arend and Ekhard and Groepe to the spoor; 

Call Muller and Coetzer and Lucas Van Tuur. 

* Ride up Eildon-Cleugh, and blow loudly the biigle : 

Call Slinger and Allie and Dikkbp and Dugal; 

And George with the elephant-gun on his shoulder,— 

In a perilous pinch none is better or bolder. 

.* In the gorge of the glen lie the bones of my steed, 

And the hoofs of a heifer of fatherland's breed; 

But mount, my brave boys ! if our rides prove true, 

We*U soon make the spoiler his ravages rue. 

n 


‘ Ho ! 
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* Ho! the Hottentot lads have discovered the track— 

To his den in the desert tve'll tbllow 1dm back; . .... 

But tighten your girths, and Iqok wcli to.your ilbi^ts, 

For heavy and fresh are the viUiuni’s foot-prints. 

' Through the rough rodcy Hoof hitd'grey Huntly-.GIen, 

Past the wiM olive-clump where die wplf hkshis den^ 

By the black eagle’s rock at the foot of the ^1, 

We have tracked him at length to the btt%lo’i well. 

‘ Now mark yonder brake where the hlood-houndd are howling; 

. And hark that hoarse sound—like tfier deep thandet^growlirig; 

'Tis his lair—’tis his voice!—from*yoar saddles aligh ; 

He's at bay in the brushwood, prepaHng for fight. 

* Leave the horses behind—and be still every man: 

Let the Mullers and Rennies advance in the van: 

Keep fast in your ranksby the yell of yon hound, 

The savage, 1 guess, will be out with a bound. 

«He comes ! the tall jungle before him loud crashing, 

His mane bristled fiercely, his fiery eyes flashing ; 

With a roar of disdain, he leaps forth in his wrath. 

To challenge the foe that dare ’leaguer his path. 

* He couches—ay now we’ll see mischief, I dread: 

Quick—level your rifles—and aim at his head: 

Thrust forward the spears, and unsheath every knife— 

St. George ! he’s upon us!—Now fire, lads, fur life ! 

* He’s wounded—^but yet he’ll draw blood ere he falls— 

Hah! under his paw see Bezuidenhout sprawls— 

Now, Diederik! Christian ! right in the brain 

Plant each man his bullet—Hurra ! he is slain! 

t Bezuidenhout—up,man!—only a scratch— 

(You were always a scamp, and have met with your match!) 

What a glorious lion !—what sinews—what claws— 

And seven-feet-ten from the rump to the jaws ! 

* His hide, with the paws and the bones of his skull, 

With the spoils of the leopard and buffalo bull, 

We’ll send to Sir Walter.—Now, boys, let us dine. 

And talk of our deeds o’er a flask of old Avine.’—pp. 28-31. 

We subjoin the last paragraph of this interesting volume—it 
gives us the author’s general view of the Glen-Lynden settlement:— 
* Under the blessing of Providence, its prosperity lias been steadily 
progressive. The friends whom I left there, though they have not 
escaped some occasional trials and disappointments—such as all men 
are exposed to in this uncertain world—have yet enjoyed a goodly 
share of health, competence, and peace.” As regards the first of 
these blessings, one fact may suflice: Out of twenty-three souls who 
accompanied me to Glen-Lynden fourteen years ago, there had not, up 
to the a4th of January last, occurred (so far as I know) a single 

death— 
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death—except one, namely, that of Mr. Peter Rennie, who was un- 
fortanatcdy killed hy the horstini^ of a 1885. My father;^at 

the patmrchal age’of eighty years', didj%a.tihe mild sunset of life in 
the midst of his children and gia?iiidv><^l{idren: the latter, of whom 
there is a krgf and rajpidly.increasii^ ■pPMjgJ^jWV having been, with a 
few exceptidiisi all hbrw'ii^ ^South Afnea. Tjhe party have more than 
doubled their original punihc^, by births alime, during the last twelve 
yeare. Several a(lditionj|d feinilies of relatives, and of old acquaint¬ 
ance, liave also lately joined theip. 

‘ Without havi^ ^any pretensions to wealth, and with very little 
money among them, the Glen-Iiynden settlers may he said to be in a 
thriving, and, on the wholi^ in'a Yfa*y eomble condition. They are 
no longer molested by Bushmen or Caffersthey 

have abundance of all that,life recpiires for competence and for com¬ 
fort ; and they have few causes of anxiety about the future.^ Some of 
them, who have now acquired considerable flocks' of merino sheep, 
have even a fair prospect of attjuning by d^^ees to moderate wealth. 
They have excellent means of education for their children; they have 
a well-selected subscription library of about four hundred volumes; 
. 111 ( 1 , what is still more important, they have the public ordinances of 
religion duly and purely maintained among them,<^ They have now a 
parish minister (the Re v. Alexander Welsh, a clergyman of the Scot¬ 
tish Church) established in the valley of Gleil-Lynden, with a decent 
stipend from the Government, augmented by their ovA'n voluntary 
contributions. • 

* On the whole, I have great cause to bless God, both as regards 
the prosperity of my father’s house, and in many respects also as 
regards my own career iti life, (whatever may be my future worldly 
fortunes,) that His good PreSvidence directed our emigrant course 
fourteen years ago to the wilds of Southern Africa.*—p. 498. 

With these words this amiable man closes his volume. He 
had, before his last illness overtook him, resolved on making liis 
w'ay back to (ilen-L»ynden, luiver again to be tempted out of that 
dear retirement; and we believe his wife and cliildreii are ere now 
on their way to rejoin there the aifectioiiate kindred whose remote 
desccudunts W'ill honour the name of Thomas Pringle. 

We now come to the work of Lieutenant Moodie, of the 21st 
Pusileers, who, like Pringle, left this country for the Cape in 
lS 19 i and, like him, abandoned the colony after a residence and 
struggle of ten years. This gentleman, however, had no imme¬ 
diate connexion with the Government scheme for which 30,OOOL 
were granted by Parliament in the year above-nientioned. Hia 
,attempt was dependent on the isolated experiment of the fainily 
to which he belongs—a family which had for ages held a high 
station among the gentry of the Orkney Islands. 

Xbe lieutenant informs us, that, soon after the peace of 1815, his 

family 
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fdniilj fpupd their fpfo^rces 90 straitened by the pre§sur« ^pf 
debts* that they were pM^ed to mahe up their miiids lo.nait with 
the exteqstve property in ,thld; |reinpte recoil w|^h had descended 
to them from the period pi,dpmimjQ|[;^ / Putbow the debts 
and difitcuUies hpa acoiil^pkMlPthissri^P ^^^ he does not 
explain, nor had we any paifdcuiar thathe should 

do so. We know nothing ^-om any^^ nther spuroe of the particular 
case; but we are but too well Bcqumnte(i,with^die causes of the 
ruin that about that time overtbokinany of tbe^moit ancient and 
distinguished families in the Hel^ehn and -^.^Mmey Islands, as 
well as on Uie other Highland coa^ of Scotland, and the kindred 
shores of Connaught and dsterl^ ..iThq high price of kelp during 
the war swelled their rentals to anainpunt of which their forefathers 
never had had the remotes^; anticipation. . The rise was of the same 
kind with that;.in agricultural rentals throughout the kingdom 
generally, but Iji more extravagant. Like the other landlortls of 
the time* these gentlemen accommodated their modes of living to 
this extraordinary change; but the imprudence was more than 
usually absurd on their part, in consequence of the obviously frail 
tenure on which this increased annual income depended. When the 
peace disturbed their fragile monopoly, they did not at once com¬ 
prehend that it was in reality gone for ever, at least for their life¬ 
time; and they continued to live on as they had done during the 
war, in the vain hope of better days coming back to them. But, 
indeed, it would not have been easy, even for the most prudent 
persons in their situation, to change their habits suddenly. A young 
generation, unaccustomed to the frugal manners of the old time, 
had grown up—new houses had been built, on the scale of great 
Knglish mansions—the whole arrangements of every domain, as 
well as household, had been framed according to the luxurious 
style of modem English life. It cost years of struggling and shifting 
before the stern hand of necessity was able to enforce its painful 
lessons; and ia numerous and notorious instances the ancient pro¬ 
perty in the soil had at last to be abandoned altogether. Such, or 
nearly similar, was, in all likelihood, the fate of the Moodies of 
Mailsetter—a name familiar to every one who has visited, or read 
any books about, the bleak Archipelago of the Udallers— 

‘ By and by skerry., by noupy and by iw, 

By aity and by wicky and by helyevy and giOy 

And by every wild shore which the northern winds know.* * 

The young laird of M ailsettcr, his land having been disposed of, 
determined on removing to the Cape colony; and he assembled 
about him some two liuiidred Scotch families of the common sort,, 
who were willing to place tlieinselves under his guidance, and who 


* Pirate, vol. i. p, 344. 


entered 
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entered ioto regular indeitt^es, J>y wEich/^ return for the expenses 
of their j^rp[|^tton and themselves to work for 

Mr. Monaie iite ia iSeT^ fixed during a certain num¬ 
ber of jears Xfter^hai^^mvak^iirJ^Km or to buy up their 

indcntiiresat a i^soniilila’rateyatepniiifed s^iftl^mniiined beforehand. 
The ex-laii'd|hpwe^r/M(a(!^ aaad ipbM^ (hi* matter, or rather a 
whole heap of tniatakea. F^rst of al|, these people were not from his 
own part of ScothiDd, biit from the neigbbpprhdod of Edinburgh ; 
and thus, neifhcar had they that-ktinchmetit aiv) respect for his person 
which he would 'pnobably h^ve^i^und in a similar congregation of 
Orcadians, nor had hethat mtimate ao^paintancc with their manners 
and habits of industry whum isXc^desi^bie in the leader of a colo¬ 
nial settlement. Moreovigr, %liile they had no habitual veneration 
for him, they were closely;allied with each other—he was like the 
foreign captain of a troop raised all in the same' village.' Mr. 
Moodic relied implicitly on the solemn contracts ^dtered into with 
these people—^he had been careful in admitting none who could 
not produce certificates of good character, and would not suspect 
that, once removed from the eyes of all neighbours and con> 
nrxions, except those who were exposed to exactly the same temp¬ 
tation with himself, the austere and sanctimonious presbyterian could 
make up his mind to a deliberate fraud—indeed, a plain theft and 
robbery. Such, however, was, in all but a very few cases, the result. 

Mr. Moodie had not been long in South Africa before the great 
majority of his people broke all their contracts, abandoned him for 
ever, and scattered themselves over the vast colony—wherever they 
could get good wages—without the least regard to his interests, and 
in such a manner as to bafile him and his agents most completely. 
The laird, however, w'as not wholly out of his element as the 
master of a huge grazing district, in whatever part of the world it 
might be placed: somp of his people did keep their faith, and by 
their assistance, and that of Hottentots hired in the room of the 
fraudulent fugitives, he by degrees overcame the worst difficulties of 
his new position. His country education and previous habits were 
in no small degree adapted to the colonial existence—his old expe¬ 
rience as a justice of peace w'as found valuable—and he seems, ere 
he had been many years in South Africa, to have earned for himself 
great personal consideration among all classes of his neighbours. 
So much for the laird. 

His two younger brothers—the one a naval, the other a military 
officer—had both been reduced to half-pay about the same time 
when his rental sustained its cruel reduction. These gentlemetfr 
Jio sooner heard of his African scheme than, from opposite points 
of the compass, they both hastened to join him in his new location 
of the penates; and the soldier it is who.se narrative now lies 
before us. Tl'he 
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The laird wa^ near <»iough failing: 'we have noticed some of the 
circumstances to which he owed his escape^ but perhaps the main 
secret, after all, was that^^h^wevei^ reduced, be had still ^me cou> 
siderable capital at hts^ baclk^ ' iPbe 'Cadets'^nted this impcH'tant 
ally, as well as his habits^ -of ruial life; and practical ac4}uaintaiice 
with farming and grazing operations. Under suqli circumstances, 
one would naturally expect to tind them placing .abemselves under 
the elder brother^ experienced c^e, and as near him as possible ; 
but though the whole book seems full of proofsstrong fraternal 
affection among the three Moodiesj^ Sficb was not the case, blven 
the soldier and ^ilor, though they pitched their tents together for 
a time, soon parted company also. The latter is now, it appears, 
settled in a respectable station in the civil service- of the colony— 
we infer that, in some way or other, all his farming atteniptvS had 
failed before fee' solicited such employment. i\s for our author, 
the gallant Fusileer, bis book contahis a very full and particular 
account of all his ups and downs; but we must be contented with 
mentioning tw'o of the leading occurrences. 

First, then, the grant of land which he originally obtained, and 
on which he built his house and settled his establishment, had been 
marked out fur him at the time when Sir Rufaue Donkin filled 
the situation of acting-governor in the absence of Lord Charles 
(Somerset; and when Lord Charles returned to the colony, he 
found that his deputy had made a serious blunder—the said grant, 
and a great number of grants besides, being within a district wliicli 
the English Government had, by treaty, recognised as ncufrnl —- 
which, in short, had never been ceded. Lord Charles considered 
that faith had been broken, though of course undesiguediy, ami 
would not continue to protect these new settlers, lie withdrew 
the troops W'hich had been stationed for their defence against the 
forays of the indignant Cafties, and they were soon obliged to 
abandon their houses and farms entirely. We certainly think that, 
as the acting-governor could have been guilty of nothing worse 
than an oversight, he ought to have been reprimanded indeed, but 
the poor settlers, who had laid out time and money in reliance on 
his geographical and official authority, should have been compen¬ 
sated in some wny for the losses thus sustained. Lieutenant 
Moodie, however, says, that all their petitions to this effect were 
frdHibss. Lord Charles thought they might have taken the trouble 
to ex^ttine the map before cutting out their farms and erecting 
their Iplises; and they were left to select ne\v settlements for 
themselves, at their own discretion, and uu the usual terms. The 
lieutenant chose a very beautiful place, by a fine sUeam, and not 
far front the sea-coast, though on a rentotc part of the colony; and 
he hired some sei\auts. and leared a cottage, and fora time his 
herds multiplied about him, aud all seemed to go well. But 
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But presently the distance end solitude of the location became 
distasteful to his servants,^a^.one by one^hey all left him. For 
some weeks the poor actually aUme in the 

midst of the woods hun^rtd head of cattle to 

lake care of. Under ^cutnstancefr’the courage even of a 
Fusileer might pardonably give way; and^thod^ a lucky accident 
brought him help;aiid company, and he^fonce more resumed his 
ed'orts, yet he seems never to have quite mitered, the shock of his 
Robinson Crusoe desertion^ and to bayf, in short, contracted a 
tixed disgust for the.very name-C^ Soudiei:n^frica. The lieutenant 
sold his lot and stock—came over to.,]|||^laind, and jwrote his book— 
but before it could be published he Was already on his way to 
Upper Canada, We sincerely hope he mtj^y have better Ittck.there 
than »t the Cape, but there seems some reasou to fear that he is of 
an unsettling disposition. We doubt if he will reclaim any consi* 
(ierabic section of the Canadian forests; but he will, if his views 
aie moderate, find his half pay a very comfortable income, and 
ccitainly iic will be at no loss either fur hearty cheer or jolly com- 
])any, if he chooses to locate biiiiseif within dining distance of that 
epicurean of the woods, ])r. Dunlop/”'' 

l\'e must now give a specimen or two of( Lieutenant Moodie's 
desciiptions and anecdotes; of liis historical and philosophical 
disquisitions the less tliat is said the better ; it is enough to men-^ 
tion, as to the former department, that lie opens a paragraph with 
a statement that * Fgypt was indebted for the first germs of her 
impiovemeiit to Jvdmd’ (p. jOJ)—and as to the latter, any one 
may see that before he entered the Fusileers he must have been 
unforliinate enough to attend at Aberdeen or elsewhere some of 
those dreary drivellings which Sir Janies Mackintosh's friend 
Dunbar used to call lectures on ethics, so luxuriantly does he 
llourish about ^ the hunter and shepherd state,’ &c. &c. &c. TJis 
account of one of the great Dutch graziers of the interior, a neigh¬ 
bour of his brother the laird, seems to us the best thing that ever 
was published on the subject of these greasy barbarians. 

‘ Among the neighbours whom we visited in the course of our rides 
in the vicinity of Groot Vaders ilosch was an old man of the name of 
Botha. His house stood in a plain, surrounded on all sides by high 
hills; and in front, towards the mountains, a scene met the eye which 
for wild and savage magnificence could hardly be exceeded in nature. 


* We alluilo to the author of ‘ Notes hy a Backwoodsman,* puhlished two or three 
jears ago—iu which bt: gives sumo specimens uf a conkery litwk that might have 
pmnd favour with Polyphemus, and records sundry jmst-prandial CM-rcitutiomi on a 
corrcs]>oiuting scale. We are far, however, from wishing to speak lightly of the work 
as u whole. i)o the contrary, thelinctur’s ludicrousaiiecdoU’s, and the hroad humour 
of his own stvle throughout, only set off' to more advantage the sterling sense and 
shrewdness of his advice to emigrants on the most interesting subjects. 


A river 
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A river pent up emonfii^ the mountetne had in the .lapse of worn &' 
perpendicular chasm through the centre of a naked precipice several 
hundred feet in height. stream, beip^. obstructed in its coarse by 

a ledge of rocks at tiie nmitth of lhis iiilgif^ formed a |)Ooi, 

which extended some hundred yatds' bejh^eV'tllib perpendicular sides 
of the chasm, overhung by trees and shrtibs which had taken root in 
the crevices of the rocks; but, by climbing along the prelecting shelves, 
access eottid with difficulty be gained to tbe source' Of the mver, in a 
deep and woody amphitheatre among the mountains. The sides of 
this valley are so high and steep, that the only way the valuable timber 
it cuntaina can be got out ist^yroHing the logs into the bed of the 
stream, where they remain until they are floated out when the river is 
swelled into a torrent after heavy rains. 

* Never was a man less alive to the enjoyment of such scenery than 
Martians Botha; nor could he conceive what pleasure we experienced 
in its contemplfitioii. All that he knew or cared for was, that he had 
a constant run of water for his mill; but whether it came from a ro¬ 
mantic chasm, or from a muddy lake, was to him a matter of the 
greatest indifference. I am rather inclined to think that he had :i 
secret suspicion that he himself w’as the object of my freijuent viNits 
to his abode. He was one of those monsters of obesity who are so 
often to be seen in this colony, and of whose appearance we can form 
but a faint conception from any common instance of the kiiul in 
England. He was literally a martyr to corpulence, liis jirodigious 
powers of digestion having nearly destroyed the exercise of his mental 
faculties. 

* For several years Martinus Botha had not been able to lie down in 
bis bed for fear Of suffocation, and the only way he could get any 
sleep was by leaning his head on the table before him: in this manner 
he could procure a little rest, which was only for a few minutes at a 
time. It is diftieult to describe his person, for shape he had hardly 
any. A huge bag of fat hung below his chin, and the flesh of Jiis 
ankles hung down till it touched his shoes. Notwithstanding hi.s 
enormous size, lie was a great gourmand, and thought little of devour¬ 
ing several jKiunds of mutton at a meal, after which he could sometimes 
drink a bottle of brandy without being affected by it. He was at this 
period l)<*”iiirnrig to feel some alarm at his increasing dimensions, and 
took from time to time a journey in his waggon to Svvellendam to 
consult the medical practitioner on his case. On these occasions, he 
would cull on his way at Groot Vaders Bosch; but the doctor, udio 
had killed many men witliout intending it, could not succeed by any 
means in checking the growth of his unwieldy patient, who began to 
fancy that he was afflicted \rith dropsy; and he was confirmed in the 
idea by the opinions of his family and neighbours. 

* In a country where it is found most convenient to bury the dead 
as speedily as possible, it is common for elderly people to keep a coffin, 
in tueir houses ready for their own use, or to lend to any of their 
neighbours who may chance to die before them, lu travelling through 

this 
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thin piirl; lh« cohH|y» if you cast your eyes tipwards in a “ bpee’s ** 
boafin> rather melancholy object may be often seen Ijring across 
the $0 far exciting any linpleasant feelings, it baa 

often bean pointed out tbi^ld farmel^ :witb great self>cona- 

placency, as a proof of tht^>i^0ed management in being beforehand 
with time. - #■ * • > 

* Our bulky friend arrived one day at Gfoot Vaders Bosch in his 
. waggon, accompanied by two of his sons. After sitting for some time 
and drinking a glasf of brandy, he informed us that he had come to 
get a cofiin made mr his own use, as he had the *^water/* and did 
not expect to live long, apd had mo|;«Dver grdwn to such a size that 
none of his n^ighbqars had any large ^jpu^ to. hold him. ** That’s 
true, father, what you say,*'rephed ode of the .young men, without 
altering a muscle of bia countenance. 

‘ My brother had two carpenters in an adjoining outhouse employed 
in making up various articles of furniture for sale among the farmers; 
and to their workshop 1 accompanied our visiter. Jamie Learmouth, 
a little sly drunken body, was hard at work at his bench, and singing 
one of our favourite Scotch songs, in a manner that showed he was 
more occupied with the words and the recollections to which they gave 
rise than the modulation of his notes. He had just come to 
We twa hae paidled in the htirn,” 

when we entered his shop. Observing the lusty customer who dark¬ 
ened ills door, Jamie quitted his plane, and addressed him, with a sly 
twinkle, in a jargon in which Dutch and broad Scotch were curiously 
intermingled. “ Goe’n dag, Mynheer Botha; hoo faar you the day ? " 
—“ I come,” answered Butha in his own language, “ to have a cOfHn 
made.”— ‘‘I can shune do that for ye,” replied Jamie: “ but is’t for 
your.sel’ “ Yes, certainly,”—•“ Faith, ye'll need a gude big aue,” 
said the carpenter; “ but if ye ’ll joost lay yersel’ oot on the bed there. 
I'll shune tak yer measure.” 

‘ Jamie cast a sly look at me as he made this proposal; for he knew 
it was easier said than done. However, with the assistance of his 
sons, the old farmer, who had seated himself on the side of the bed, 
was gradually lowered down on his back, to the great danger of the 
conscious bedstead, which uttered sundry discontented creaks at the 
unusual weight imposed on it, which seemed to excite Jamie's fears 
not a little for his hastily-constructed couch. Poor Botha’s suHerings 
in this position were so great, that if the carpenter had not completed 
his measurements with expedition, be must infallibly have died of 
suffocation on the spot. His respiration ceased almost entirely as 
long as he lay in a horizontal position; and it was not until he was 
again raised uj) that the air pent up in his lungs found a passage, when 
it rushed out like the'blowing of a porpoise when he comes to the 
surface of tlie water. M^hen Martinus could collect his thoughts, he 
again addressed the workman. “ Hear, James, you must make my 
cofiln roomy enough, for I'll swell up very much when I am dead.’^ 

‘ While he was retiring to his waggon, his son took Jamie by the 

arm. 
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arm, and begged him to roabe the coffin close in the joints ; for,*’ 
he added, ‘‘ father will perhaps run out after he is dead.’* The perf'^ct 
apathy and sang-froid %vith which these serious arrangements weie 
made were highly characteristic of the peojde/—vol. i. p. 152. 

Mr. Moodie says elsewhere, and we can well believe evei^ 
word of it,— 

* Of all people I have ever seen, the Cape>Dutch cie the coarsest 
and least polished in their manners. The conversation of both sexes 
is marked by an almost total absence of common decency: the most 
disgusting oaths are used on all occasions by the men ; and the women 
do not even feel ashamed to talk on the most indelicate subjects, 
hatdiy condescending to use any circumlocution. In this respect, 
indeed, they are even less refined than the Hottentots.* 

The gallant I'usilrer was, of course, an active partaker in the 
* Wild Sports of the Southhis descriptions of lion and elephant 
hunting arc really quite admirable. One passage must suffice, 
and that we tried to cuitail, but found it impossible to do st> 
without diniiuishing the effect. It includes the account of one of 
the most reniaikable escapes that ever moital man owed, under 
Providence, to cool self-posscssion; and the whole stoiy is told 
with a manly simplicity which comniunds implicit ciedenre. 

* The beautiful stream called by the Kaifres the Gualaiia, after 
leaving the village, took its course through an extensive wood or 

'jungle, and again made its appearance in an open meadow, running 
clo.se under the high hills on one side of the valley for several liundred 
yards, when it again entered a long strip of jungle. In consequence 
of losing my way in the jungle, I could not overtake the hunters until 
they had driven the elephants from their first station. 

‘ On getting out of the wood I was proceeding through the meadow 
to a kloof, or ravine, where 1 heard the firing, AA'hen [ was suddenly 
warned of approaching danger by loud cries of ** Pas op,** (look out,) 
coupled w'ith my name in Dutch and English ; and, at the same mo¬ 
ment, heard the cracking of broken branches, produced by the elc- 
jihnnts bursting through the wood, and their angry screams resounding 
among the precipitous banks of the river. 

* Immediately a large female, accompanied by three others of a 
smaller size, issued from the jungle which skirted tho river margin. 
As they w'ere not mute than two hundred yards off, and were pro¬ 
ceeding directly towards me, 1 had not much time to decide on my 
motions. Being alone, and in the middle of a little open plain, 1 saw 
that I must inevitably be caught should I fire in this position and my 
shot not take effect. 

* 1 therefore retreated hastily out of their direct path, thinking 
they w'ould not observe me, until I should find a better oppor¬ 
tunity to attack them. But in this 1 was mistaken; for, on looking 
hack, 1 perceived, to my dismay, that they had left their former course, 

and 
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and were rigidly pursuing and gaining ground on me. Under these 
oiiutttpstances, 1 determined to reserve my fire as a lest resource; 
and, turning off at right angles in the opposite direction, 1 made for 
the banks of the small river, with the view to take refuge among the 
rocks on the other side, where 1 should have been safe. 

* Before I got within fifty yards of the river, the elephants were 
within twenty pac^ of me—the large female in the middle, and the 
other three on either side of her, apparently with the intention of 
making sure of me; all of them screaming so tremendously, that 1 was 
almost stunned by the noise. I immediately turned round, cocked my 
gun, und aimed at the head of the largest—the female. But the gun, 
unfortunately, from the powder being damp, hung hre till 1 was in 
the act of taking it from my shoulder, when it went off, and the boll 
merely grazed tlie side of her head. 

‘ Halting only for ah instant, the animal again rushed furiously 
foi ward. 1 fell—I cannot say whether struck down by her trunk 
or not. She then made a thrust at me with her tusk. Foitunately 
for me bhe had only one, which, still more luckily, missed its mark. 
Seizing me with her trunk by the middle, she threw me beneath her 
iore-feet, and knocked me about between them for a little space; I 
was scarcely in a condition to compute the time very accuiately, but, 
judging from my feelings, it appeared an iut6lerdi)ly long one, and 
I had great reason to complain of the leaden-fuott'd *' minutes, 
uliich seemed to be hours in my uncomfortable situation. 

‘ Once she pressed her foot on my chest with such force that ' 
r felt the bones bending under the weight; and then she trod on the 
middle of my arm, which fortunately lay flat on the ground at the 
time. During ihis tough handling, hou'cver, I tuwer mtirely lost my 
rtodledion, ohr 1 have little doubt ihe would have settled my accounts 
with ihit woild; but, owing to the roundnei>t of her foot, I generally 
managed, by twisting my h^y and limba, to esiape her direct tread, 

* While i was still undergoing this buffeting, Lieutenant Chisholm, 
of the Royal African Corps, and Diedrick, a Hottentot, fired several 
shots at her from the side of a neighbouring hill, one of which hit 
her in tlie shoulder; and at the same tiuie her companions retiring 
and screaming to her from the edge of tlie forest, she reluctantly left 
me, giving me a cuff or two with her hind feet in passing. I rose, 
picked up my gun, and staggered away as fast as my aching bones 
w'ould allow me; but, observing that she turned round, as if meditating 
a second attempt on my life before entering the bush, 1 lay down in 
the long grass, by which means 1 escaped her observation. 

‘ On reaching the top of the hill I met my brother, who had not 
been at this day*s hunt, but had ran out on being told by one of the' 
men, “Sir, I saw somebody killed by the elephant just now, I don’t 
know whether it was your brother or Mr, Chisholm ; hut killed he 
w4s, for I saw his brains.** He afterwards heard from others he 
met on the way that I was the unlucky person, and was of course not 
a little surprised at seeing me with uhole bones, though plastered 
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’with dHid from heftd to foot. My free was a little Beratclied« indeed, 
by the elephant’s feet, trhich were none of the smoothest; tny ribs 
ached, and my right arm was blaclcetied with the squeeze of it; but 
these were trifling injuries considering the ordeal 1 had gone through. 

* While my brother and I were yet talking of the adventure, an un¬ 
lucky etddier of the Royal African Corps, of the name of M*Clare, 
attracted the attention of a large male elephaht. The ferocious 
animal, which, like that I had just escaped from, had been infuriated 
by the numerous wounds he had received, instantly gave chase, 
and caught him under the height where we were standing—carried 
him some ^stance in bis trunk—then threw him down, and, bringing 
his fore-feet together, trod and stamped upon him for a considerable 
time, till life was extinct. Leaving the body for a while, he again 
returned, as if to make quite sure of his destruction, and, kneeling 
down, crushed and kneaded the body with his fore-legs. Then, seizing 
it again with his trunk, he carried it to the edge of the jungle, and 
threw it upon the top of a high bush. While this tragedy was going 
on, my brother and 1 scrambled down the rocky hill and fired at the 
furious animal: but we were at too great a distance to be of any 
service to the unfortunate man. 

* On tile present occasion, the hunters derived some security from 
their numbers, for, as soon as the elephant gave them chase, they le- 
treated as fast as their legs would carry them up the side of the hills, 
and the animal, seemingly puzzled which to wreak his vengeance on, 
after pursuing them for two or three hundred yards, would stop shoit, 
and return to the wood for security. Woe betide the luckless wight 
who lags too far behind the rest! It happened thus to the poor fellow 
whose fate 1 have recorded. Getting tired of the sport, he gave his 
firelock to another of the party, with the intention of returning to the 
village, just at the moment when the male elephant was making a charge 
on his pursuers. Instead of following the others in their flight, he 
turned in the opposite direction, and, being without his coat and waist¬ 
coat, his white shirt immediately attracted the animal’s attention, when 
he was about to retreat to the wood, and he caught him as I have related. 

‘ Shortly after this catastrophe, a shot from one of the people broke 
this male elephant’s left fore-leg, which completely disabled him from 
running. On this occasion, we witnessed a touching instance of 
affection and sagacity which deserves to be related, as it so well illus¬ 
trates the character of this noble animal.* Seeing the distress of her 
mate, the female from which 1 so narrowly escaped, regardless of her 
own danger, quitting her shelter in the wood, rushed out to his assist¬ 
ance, wriked round and round him, chasing away the assailants, and 
still returning to his side and caressing him. Whenever he attempted 

* We are told by aaothcr recent traveller, that the Coffires, while engaged iq a 

conflict with the elephant, always keep addressing faitn as * Mighty Lord, * High 
Chiet,' < Illustrious Nohle^’ and so forth;—and that, when ope ie Hein, none of the 
Caffle chiefs nartuke lu the banquet of elephant steak*, becans* ^ is eon- 

skleied as of tnssr own rank 

to 
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to walk, 8fa^ priced hor flank or h^r ahouldet to his wounded side, knd 
supp6rto<^ inm. This scene continued nearly half an hour, until the 
female received a severe wound from Mr, C. Maiidcenisie^ of the Royal 
African Corps, which drove her again to the hushj where she spee^ly 
sank exhausted from the loss of blood; and the male soon afterwards 
received a mortal wound from the same odicer.’>^vol. ii. p, 79 - 87 , 

Here we close %ar extracts from one of the most amtiSiitg books 
we have lately met with. We are always shy of depending, as 
to serious colonial questions, on the opinions of persons who 
have been unfortunate in their own locaUmn; and therefore we 
shall not quote any of Mr. Moodie’s severe strictures, either on the 
missionaries among the Hottentots, whose little settlements are^ 
according to him, so many focuses of hypocrisy and disaflection,— 
or on the growth of dissenting chapels in the various towns of 
the Cape Colony, which he ascribes to the ' decidedly republican 
principles of all our countrymen of the middling and lower orders.* 
The Lieutenant’s refractory Hottentot servants seem to have 
found, on various occasions, shelter and protection at missionary 
.stntioii.s; and we have seen how severely the elder Moodie suffered 
bv the unprincipled desertion of the long-faced artizans who 
furtncii tlie bulk of his followers from Sedtiand. To these, and 
other personal circumstances, the Lieutenant’s bitter diatribes 
must no doubt be mainly ascribed. On the other hand, from 
coiisiderutioiis of a different sort, which we need not waste time 
in expounding, we set little value ou the pro-missionary and pro- 
metiiodist statements of Mr. Pringle. We can accept neither of 
these writers as a safe autiiority on subjects of this kind. 

With regard to the general question of South African Coloniza¬ 
tion, we think the two books lead, on the whole, to exactly the 
same conclusion—namely, that a family in middle life whose habits 
have been agricultural, who have some little capital at command, 
and who are willing to sacrifice everything in the likeness of 
civilized society, beyond the pale of their own settlement,—cannot 
in any of our colonies find a situation where they might be more 
sure of a coarse abundance soon; and by-and-bye of accumulated 
wealth : while there is a vast aud daily increasing demand for mere 
labour of every sort, so that individuals of the working order, 
whether in town or country, who can manage to pay the passage 
to the Cape, and will serve steadily for a very few years, may count 
to a jierfect certainty on realizing property euougti to elevate them 
in their turn to the class of landed yeomen. Even at Albanyf for 
instance, according to the latest accounts we have seen, mechanics 
were receiving at least Us. a-day; farm labourers 9d. a-day; 
and house servants, besides food and lodging, from ‘20/. to 30/. per 
annum. We confess that, were we called on to advise any indivi¬ 
dual 
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dual in either of these classes, wlien hesitating between the Cape 
and Canada, we should feel it very difficult to decide. But 
assuredly we should much prefer either the Cape or Canada to 
any of me Australian colonies. 

Two other new books on South Africa have reached us—the 
‘Wanderings* of Mr. Steedman, in 2 vols. 8vo., and the ‘Re¬ 
searches in Caftraria’ of the Rev. Stephen liay, a missionary, 
1 vol. l£mo. We cannot say much for either of them—quotations 
from their pages after Pringle and Moodie would hardly be en¬ 
durable. Still any one thinking of settling in those regions w'itl 
do well to possess himself of these works also. They both contain 
some details which such a reader will esteem valuable. One fact, 
of real moment, vi'e owe to the missionary;—namely, that the 
system of Arfenan wells has recently been introduced by some of 
the English emigrants in the district of Al bany, and being attended 
with signal success, and already adopted eagerly by the more in¬ 
telligent of the Dutch farmers in that neighbourhood, bids fair to 
extend, ere long, over the colony, and thus relieve South African 
agriculture of what has hitherto been its chief impediment, namely, 
the want of w'ater for the purposes of irrigation. (Ray, p. 440.) 
May we not anticipate advantages beyond ail price, tor tlic African 
continent in general, from the ultimate systematic application of 
this invention ? * 


Akt. IV .—An Account of the Rev. John Flamsteed, the First 
Astronomer Royal; compiled from his own Manuscripts and 
other authentic Documents^ never before published. By Francis 
Baily, Esq,, F'.R.S., &c. &c. London, 1836. 4to. pp. ()72. 

T^E have risen from the perusal of this important volume with 
mingled feelings of sorrow and satisfaction—of deep regret 
for its disclosures derogatory to that high reputation in which cer¬ 
tain names have deservedly been enrolled in the annals of science 
and philosophy—above all, owe immortal name, which had 
hitherto been handed down unsullied by a single blot—that of 
Sir Isaac Newton. On the other side, the book has its gratifying 
features—for it has completely rescued the memory of Newton’s 
coadjutor, not only from neglect, but from a cloud of misrepre¬ 
sentations, sufficient to have overwhelmed for ever any character 
less strongly armed with honesty than that of Flamsteed. 

We are well Assured that all men of science, both at home and 
abroad, will duly appreciate the zeal and ability of Mr. Baily, 


* Sea nn this subject a very luminous chapter in Sir Francis Head's recent Life 
of Abyssimon Binice. 
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the Vice Vresideut of the Astronomical Society, to whose gra¬ 
tuitous lahotirs, and they iiave not been light, we are indebted 
for the production of the work belbre us ,* into better hands, wc 
may safely assert, its valuable materials could not have fallen : his 
profound knowledge of mathematics and astronomy pointed him 
out, in a particular manner, for the task of Editor; and he 
has performed it with that clearness of elucidation, feeling, and 
judgment which might have been expected from one of his 
correct and businc?ss-Jike habits. I'he expensive work has been 
brought out, in a limited impression, by order of the Lords Com¬ 
missioners of the Admiralty, with the view of supplying copies 
of it to astroiioiuical observatories, celebrated astronomers, public 
libraries, literary and scientific institutions, and to individuals dis¬ 
tinguished for general science, whether at home or abroad. 

To Mr. Baity also is due the sole merit of having rescued from 
oblivion the largest portion of the highly-interesting documents 
which this vokniic includes. He says,— 

‘ During the year 1832 I was informed that an opposite neighhoiir 
of mine (Edward Giles, Esq. No. 5, Tavistock Place) was in pos¬ 
session of a large collection of original manuscript letters, written by 
the celebrated Mr. John Flamsteed to his friend Mr. Abraham Sharp, 
formerly his assistant at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, who 
at that time resided at Little Horton, in Yorkshire, where he Jived a 
very secluded life, passing most of hi.s time in astronomical calcula¬ 
tions. These letters were found some years ago, at Mr. Sharp’s 
house, in a box deposited in a garret, tilled with various books and 
papers ; anti Mr. Giles Avas good enough to send them over to me for 
my perusal. 1 immediately recognized the hand-writing of Flam¬ 
steed, and found that they contained much interesting and original 
matter, connected with liis astronomical labours.’— PreJ'ace, pp. xiii. 

Among the variety of nratteis which this coiTe.spondence em¬ 
braces, the principal, the most novel, and the most inlerestiiig, are 
the account of the repeated difficulties and impediments which 
delayed, and almost prevented, the publication of the Uisloria 
Cijelestis, and the new light which it throws, not only on the history 
of that traiisaclion, but also on the whole of Flamsteed’s labours in 
the infancy, as it may be called, of the science of astronomy.’ 
But Mr. Baiiy di<l not stop short on making this valuable and un¬ 
looked-for discovery. 

‘ Having recollected to have formerly seen, at the Royal Ob.serva- 
tory, some manuscript papers originally belonging to Mr. Flamsteed, 

I proceeded thither to examine them more minutely, in order to see 
if any additional information could be obtained on thi.s i)oint; the 
Astronomer Royal kindly affording me every assistance in the pur¬ 
suit of my inquiries. To my great surprise and delight, I found 
there a vast mass of MS. book.s, papers and letters belonging t(i 

VOL. Lv. NO. cix. n Flamsteed, 
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Flamsteed, which had been lying on the shelves of the library for 
the last sixty years, unnoticed and unknown. These manuscripts 
were purchased by the late Board of Longitude in 1771, for the 
sum of lOOL at the suggestion or recommendation of the Royal So¬ 
ciety. At the time that 1 discovered them, they were in great con¬ 
fusion and disorder: the major part of the books had lost their covers, 
most of the letters and papers were loose and scattered about, and 
those which were pasted into guard-books were very ill-arranged, and 
moreover fastened with such a mass of paste, that they were literally 
mouldering away. Amongst the confused heap, I was fortunate enough 
to find a catalogue of these manuscripts, apparently in the hand¬ 
writing of the late Dr. Maskelyne, or compiled under his superin¬ 
tendence. 

My first object was to detach the letters from the guard-books, and 
to free them from the injurious effects of the paste, which was visibly 
destroying the colour of the ink and the texture of the paper ; then, 
having arranged tliem according to their subjects and their dates, I 
caused them to be neatly bound, in order that they miiiht be conve¬ 
niently referred to hereafter, 'fhe other parts of the manuscripts 
(that were loose) were treated in a similar manner, and hound up in 
different volumes according to their contents; the books also were re¬ 
paired ; and the whole collection lettered and numbered in regular 
order, agreeably to the Catalogue which will be found at the end of 
this Preface. In this manner the several volumes may be readily and 
conveniently consulted at any future time ; and it is in this manner, 
and according to this arrangement, that I have referred to them in the 
several quotations that i have found it necessary to make in the pro¬ 
gress of the present work.’— Preface, pp. xiv. xv. 

The labour thus bestowed, in securing the preservation of these 
valuable papers from destruction, exhibits an instance of disin¬ 
terestedness, and of feeling for future Astronomers Royal, which 
we are compelled to say ought not to have been neglected by those 
who have held that high and important olbcc. He thus proceeds:— 

* Having minutely examined the whole of these manuscripts, T soon 
found that the character of Flamsteed had not been fully developed by 
his biographers; that these documents opened a new view of the great 
obligations which are due to him for his unparalleled exertions in the 
cause of astronomy, in the midst of vexations and difficulties that 
would have weighed down a mind of a less powerful temperament; 
and that they exhibited him in a light very different from that in which 
he has been generally viewed. Instead of the mere selfish and indo¬ 
lent Observer, pursuing his observations at his own ease and for his 
own amusement, regardless of his fame, and unwilling tu communicate 
the result of his labours to others, as some of his contemporaries and 
even his more recent biographers have too incautiously represented pr 
insinuated him to have bwn, we find him not only actively employed 
in making and dividing his own instruments, with his own hands, and 
at bis own expense, but also devoting his spare hours to the investiga¬ 
tion 
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tkm of the lunar and planetary theories, suggesting reraedies for the 
various anomalies that he too frequently met with, forming tables for 
the more accurate computation of their places, and communicating the 
result of his inquiries with the greatest readiness to tho.se who were 
prosecuting the same studies ; at the same time struggling, not merely 
with illness, but with difficulties and obstructions of various kinds.*— 
pp. xvi. xvii. -j- 

Nor did Mr. Baily's researches end here. He had recourse 
to all the dociiinents bearing on the subject whicli the British 
Museum affords—to the several libraries of (Oxford—the collection 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s letters in that of 'rrinity College, Cambridge 
—and the Newtonian manuscripts belonging to the Earl of Ports¬ 
mouth. In short he was determined, as far as possible, to clear 
up the apparently strange and perverse proceedings of Newton 
and Halley, and the origin and nature of the quarrel between 
1* lamsteed and his two distinguished contemporaries. 

I’lie volume opens with a neat, lucid, and well-written preface 
by Mr. Baily, in fifty-eight pages ;—Flamsteed’s History of his 
owii Life and Labours, compiled from original manuscripts in his 
own hand-writing, together with an Appendix of Correspondence, 
consisting of tiiree linndred letters nearly, ‘extends to three hun- 
dretl and .sixty-four pages ;—and, lastly, the * British Catalogue ’ 
of Flamsteed, corrected and enlarged, with an Introduction by ^ 
the Lditor, and Notes, occupy about three hundred page.s. The 
nuinbor of stars in the Catalogue amounts to .S310. 

T'lie autobiography of Flamsteed is incomplete, but the corre¬ 
spondence carries it on till liis demise. It is divided chronolo¬ 
gically into seveti parts. He commences by saying—‘ J, was born 
at Deiiby, in Derbyshire, in the year lf)4f), on the 19th day of Au¬ 
gust, at 7h. l6in. afternoon; iny father, named Stephen, was the 
lliird son of Mr. William Flamsteed, of Little Hallam, and my 
mother, Mary, was tlie daughter of Mr. .John Spateniaii, of Derby, 
Jionmonger. From these two I derived my beginning, wlio,sc 
parents were of kiiow'ri integrity, honesty, and fortune, as they 
were of equal extraction and ingenuity.’ He was tenderly edu¬ 
cated * by reason of hi.s natural weakness, which required more 
than ordinary care,' till he was three years old, when his mother 
died. Tfis first ten years, he says, were spent in such employ¬ 
ments as children use to pass away their time with; he was given 
to reading ‘ ranting stories of romances,’ but at twelve left off the 
wild ones and confined himself to the better and * more probable ’ 
sort; * as reason increased ’ he took to * real histories,’ and by 
thtj time he was fifteen years old, he had read Plutarch’s Lives, 
Appian, Tacitus, Holingslied, Davies’s Life of Queen Elizabeth, 
Sanderson’s King Charles 1., Heyling's Geography, &c. 
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He tells us, that in the year lf)6l it pleased God to afflict him 
with a weakness in his knees and joints. He had been bathing 
with some of his school-fellows, but found no inconvenience. 
Next morning, however, ‘ his body, thighs, and legs were all so 
swelled, that they would not admit him to get his usual clothes 
upon them.* In his illness had increased upon him, and he 
was hardly able to go to school. When he left it, his father, on 
account of his natural weakness, he supposes, declined sending 
him to the university, wiiich he seems to regret—having been, 
from early life, of a very pious and religious turn of mind. 

* My desires (he says) have always been for learning and divinity : 
and though 1 have been accidentally put from it by God’s providence, 
yet I have always thought myself more qualified for it than for any 
other employment ; because my bodily weakness will not permit me 
action, and my mind has ahoays hem fitted for the conit'n^lation of God 
and his works' ‘ All his letters (adds Mr. Baily) breathe a spirit of 
piety and resignation to the will of Heaven; and even amongst liis 
private memorandums and documents, written when no eye could 
witness the workings of his mind, we meet with constant expressions 
of gratitude to the Deity for the blessings which he enjoyed.’— 
Prince, pp. xxi. xxii. 

At tlie age of .sixteen he comineiiccd a system of study and ob¬ 
servation in astronomy and mathematics, which lie never ceased to 
pursue till the time of his death. Self-taught and unassisted, lie 
had made such progress as to enable him, in a very short time, to 
calculate an eclipse with accuracy. He was also, about this time, 
employed in mechanical exercises; having once seen a quadrant, lie 
set about framing one himself, of which, he says, ‘ he was not 
meanly joyful."* He constructed a set of tables of the sun’s alti¬ 
tudes at all hours, and all his places in the ecliptic, and other 
artiticial tables, calculated chiefly for the latitude of Derby. He 
was desirous, he says, to essay all sorts of mathematical knowledge; 
bought books, tables, canons, Scc., which were his only assistants. 
At eighteen he set about calculating the true places of the planets 
to a given time by his own tables, and busied himself, he tells us, 
ill writing an Almanac Burlesque for the year IdGG, but did not 
print it. We have in our days a Comic Almanac by that comical 
genius Cruikshank, but I'iumsteed’s must have been something 
very different from this. 

* I had now,’ he says, * completed eighteen years, when the 
winter came on, and thrust me again into the cliimiiuy.’ In the 
spring he applied to a new physician, * but bis prescriptions were 
without any apparent recruit of strength.’ Hecourse w'as, there¬ 
fore, had to another expedient:— 

‘ The former part of this year had been famous for the appearanct; 

of 
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of the comet; and this was much celebrated by the report of the cores 
done in Ireland by Mr. Valentine Greatrackes, by the stroke of his 
hands, without the application of any medicine. At first, we supposed 
this to be only a fiction; but when tlie report was confirmed by a 
particular relation of several strange cures ellected, my father resolved 
to send me over into Ireland, to try if 1 might, by God’s blessing, 
receive my strength agiyn.’—pp. 12, 13. 

In the month of August he set out from Derby, by way of 
Liverpool, with one Clenieiit Spicer, wlio wo suppose was his 
fatlier’s servant: the two crossed over to Dublin, and proceeded all 
the way, en croupe^ to Cuppoquin near Yoiighall, on the Black- 
water river. On their ariival there,— 

* We heard that Mr. Greatrackes used to cure on the Lord’s-day, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, of course; and that the people who 
lodged at that place when we alighted were gone, expecting to be 
touched after sermon. Therefore, having refreshed ourselves, we 
went on foot to the Assauue, about a mile or more distant from Cap- 
poquin. and entering into his house, we saw him touch several; some 
whereof were nearly cured, others on the mending hand, and some on 
whom his strokes had no effect,—of whom 1 might have said mure, 
but that he hath been since in England; and so both his person, cures, 
and carriage are well enough known amongst us. And though some 
seem to asperse him each way, for my part I think his gift was of 
God; and for the course of his cures, J dare fully acquiesce with what. 
Dr. Stubbs hath written of him. For though I am an eye-witness of 
several of his cures, yet am not able to remember or fitted to write 
them out as I saw them. 

*■ 1 was touched l)y him on my legs this afternoon (Sept. 11), but 
found not my disease to stir. Next morning I came again towards 
his house, and found him in his own yard, looking at his cattle. He 
had a kind of majestical, yet affable, presence, a lusty body, and a 
composed carriage. 1 desired the pi’ivilege of his touch, and was 
granted it presently; and saying to him 1 would not have been so 
hasty, had not our horse (which was a gentleman’s courtesy to us) 
been on so bad a pasture, he very freely bade me bring him down to 
his house—he should have good feeding, and I should pay no more 
than I was to pay to my former host. 1 did so, and saw him put 
into a good pasture. And now I was stroked by him all over iny 
body: but found, as yet, no amends in anything but what I had before 
I came to Oappoquin.'—p. 16. 

His journey homewards is told with great simplicity : the fol¬ 
lowing mode of protecting one’s hide from being galled when 
riding, must, we presume, be peculiar to the Emerald Island:— 

‘ Being returned,. 1 was visited by my friends, I being so discom¬ 
posed by my journey'that I was not very fit to appear at church that 
day. Yet had I not been so ill, but that riding on a dull horse (who 
trotted hard) betwixt Hohueschapel and Congleton, I was a little 

galled. 
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galled. For I would not use that practice which an Irish gentleman 
reported, who had his horse’a back galled always when he was ridden 
by one of his boys; at which wondering, he by chance meets his said 
boy, who was a natural Irishman, riding upon his galled horse wiUi 
his breeches hanging buttoned about his neck ; of which inquiring of 
him the reason, he answered it was because the horse should not gall 
him: but by that means the rider escapes and the horse is galled 
himself. This story I could not omit, because such passages are not 
usual amongst the English.’—p. ao. 

About the time when writing his Almannc Hvrlesque, he says, 
* 1 also busied myself very much in calculating the nativities of 
several of my friends and acquaintances, which I have since cor¬ 
rected.’ .fudiciai astrology was fashionable in those days—but a short 
time after, we find him noting down that ‘astrology gives generally 
strong conjectural hints, but not perfect declarations.' In the 
course of a few years afterwards, he seems to have abuinioiied 
astrology altogether, for he says, ‘ In this year 1 wrote an bq)he- 
wherein I showed the falsity of astrology, and the igno¬ 
rance of those who pretended to it.’ Mr. Jiaily found, among his 
papers, the horoscope of the heavens, drawn by Flamsteed, at tin; 
moment of laying the foundation of the Royal Observatoiy in 
August, 167 j— this, however, would appear to have been done 
for mere amiisenieiit, as in the interior of it was written, in pencil, 
Risum feneatis amid? —But we are proceeding too fast. 

After his return from Ireland, liis aUlictioii of severe head-ache, 
pains, and weakness in the limbs, and otlier distempers still con¬ 
tinued, notwithstanding which he says, ‘ I followed my mathema¬ 
tical studies closer, but kept no special account of my prolicieucy; ’ 
and this went on till the end of when he produced an 

almanac for the following year, containing the calculation of an 
eclipse of the sun, and five appulses of the moon to fixed stars; 
but his almanac, we are told, was rejected and returned to him, 
'as beyond the capacity of the vulgar.’ He therefore took out the 
eclipses and the appulses, and addressed them, with some astro¬ 
nomical speculations, to the Hoyal Society—to whom he thus 
writes:— 

* Excuse, I pray you, this juvenile heat for the concerns of science, 
and 'W'ant of better language from one wJio, from the sixteenth year 
of his age, to this instant, hath only served one bare apprenticeship in 
these arts, under the discouragement of friends, the want of health, 
and all other instructors except his better genius. 1 crave the liberty 
to conceal my name, not to suppress it. I have composed the letters 
of it in Latin, in this sentence, In Matltesi a sole fnndes. I had many 
iMtterials to add ; but they would have swelled my letter beyond its 
r^escribed limits. If I may understand that you aocept of these, or 
iiiink them worthy your notice, you shall ere long bear more from 
yours, J. F.'—p. 2S. ; In 
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In return to this communication, Flamsteed received a most 
complimentary letter from Mr. Oldenburg, the Secretary, which 
thus commences,—* Although you did what you could to hide your 
liame from us, yet your ingenious and useful labours for the ad¬ 
vancement of astronomy did soon discover you to us, upon our 
solicitous inquiries after their worthy author,’ &c., urging him with 
an assurance that he can do the Society no greater kindness than 
to continue his industrious studies from year to year. From this 
period he carried on a scientilic correspondence with Mr. Olden¬ 
burg, Mr. Collins, and other learned men of that day 

* From this time,' he says, ‘ I began to have accounts sent me of 
all the mathematical books that were published either at home or 
abroad. In June, 1670, my father, taking notice of my correspond¬ 
ence with them and some other ingenious men whom 1 had never 
seen, would needs have me take a journey up to London, that 1 might 
be personally acquainted with them: that being the time of the year 
when his affairs would allow me liberty. I embraced the offer gladly, 
and there became lirst acquainted with Sir Jonas Moore [His Majesty’s 
Surveyor of the Ordnance], who presented me with Mr. Townlcy’s 
micrometer, and undertook to turnish me with telescope glasses at 
moderate rates. I left monies in Mr. (>)lliris'8 hands to pay for them: 
and in my return visited Dr. Harrow, and Mr. Newton, the Lucasian 
Professor of Matlicmatics at Cambridge ; and J>r. Wroe, then a fellow 
of Jesus (k»llcge there, with whom I corresponded frequently the fous 
following years. Entered myself at Cambridge in Jesus College.’— 
pp. 28, 29. 

VVe stop for a moment at this auspicious period of our autobio¬ 
grapher’s career, to advert to a circumstance noticed by Mr. 
Baily, which, had it been true, and not, as it is, must palpably 
false, must have arrested for ever the progress of this remarkable 
man. The story is brieffy this. He stands accused by Mr. William 
Hutton, in his History of Derbyf published in 179B having 
some time previous to the period of his life we have now arrived 
at, (say from sixteen lu twenty years of age,) committed a high¬ 
way robberyf for which, the writer continues, he was tried, con¬ 
victed, and sentenced to be hanged ! Mr, Hutton's words arc:— 

* John Flamsteed, the great mathematician, was a native of Derby. 
He was born in 1646, and continued in Derby till 1670. The first 
rudiments of his extensive learning he acquired at the froe-school in 
St. Peter’s churchyard. Amongst the early follies of his youth he 
was accused, with some degenerate companions, as being concerned 
in a highway robbeiy, for which he was tried and condemned. Cir¬ 
cumstances and friends appearing in hi.s favour, the Royal pardon was 
procured from CharleH U. This piece of dLscredit was not generally 
known in after life. The bent of his own mind being then pursued, 
he became one of the greatest oriiainciits of man. He discovered new 
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worlds in the heavens, which he communicated to posterity. InsLeid 
of pursuing unjustly the things of this world, he followed wii^b 
applause those of others. He died in 1719, at the age of seventy- 
three, leaving a most amiable character. Among his papers the 
pardon was found. John Webb, who was an intimate acquaintance 
of his, and afterwards of mine, gave me the anecdote.’ 

Mr. Baily went down to i3erby to see whether the books at 
the free-schoul would throw any light uu this subject; but there 
were no books of so early a date in existence; nor had any such 
circinnstance ever been heard of at Derby. There, liowever, 
Flamsteed was born and bred—there his name has always been 
remembered with pride and intere.st—and there, if ever such a 
rumour even bad existed, it must nudoubtediy have left its traces. 
VVe cannot express our disgust at the rashness of Hutton in pub¬ 
lishing such a story of such a man, after such a lapse of time, in 
the absence of any testimony whatever except what seems to have 
been the jesting gossip of a drivelling octogenarian to bimself 
when ‘ a stocking-weaver’s apprentice of nineteen *! Mr. Baily 
exaiiiinei) most minutely all the papers, both public and private, 
from which the account of P'lamstccd’s life and labours has been 
compiled, but no allusion to any such story is found in his 
or Ills friends’ correspondence, nor does the name of Webb ap¬ 
pear anywhere, * There remained,’ says Mr. Baily, ‘ one source 
of information to which 1 could appeal with confidence.’ If any 
such pardon was granted, it must liave been by Charles 11., and 
would be found among the public records in the State Paper 
Office. The late excellent ftlr. Lemon instantly undertook to go 
through a strict search himself. The result was such us might 
be anticipated, and such as must give complete satisfaction to all. 

* I have* (says Mr. Lemon) ‘ myself meidc a careful search through 
the whole of our warrant-books, petitions, refeiences, reports, and 
domestic correspondence, from l060 to 1()70 inclusive, and can 
state in the most explicit manner that there is no trace of any grant 
of partlou to the celebrated John Flamsteed to be found in them ; 
nor do I believe that any such ever existed : if it had, it must 
have been entered among our warrants or petitions, the series of 
which, that period, in my custody, is particularly perfect.’ 
This calumny and its refutation ought to afford a lesson to all 

* anecdote ’ hunters : the idea of attributing a highway robbery to 
a laborious young studeiift of respectable station, and afflicted 
with such grievous bodily infirmities—^appears to us indeed quite 
unaccountable. Mr. Baily, in closing the subject, observes, that 
contemporary with onr great astronomer tliere was a very smaU 
one, a cousin of liis, beating the same name and surname—but if 
even this obscure John Flamsteed had ever been pardoned for a 
robbery, Mr. Lemon’s search is sufficient evideiice that Uie cir¬ 
cumstance 
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cu.ii»tance must have occurred later than KiV'O!—that is, after 
the first Astronomer Royal was a man of tweniy-four, and well 
known in the world. 

About the time of Flamsteed’s first visit to London (l()70), 
Mr. Newton w'as engaged in experiments on light and colours, 
and the improvement of telescopes. ' I could not at first* (says 
Flamsteed) ‘ yield to his theory; but, upon trial, found all 
the experiments succeeded as he related them; which kept me 
silent and in suspense, for I never could think that whiteness was 
a compound of all the diftcieiit sorts of rays of light mixed.’ This 
conviction induced him to turn his attention to the subject of 
Dioptrics, wliich he was soon master of. His time was now fully 
occiiped in making observations of the planets, the moon and the 
stars, tlie sun’s horizontal purallux, &c., w'ith a variety of astrono¬ 
mical calculations, which were mostly inserted in the PhUosoj}hical 
TransnctionSf to which he became a constant contributor. About 
this time also he says, ' I wrote a small tract in LiUglish concerning 
the true diameters of all the planets, and their visible, when at the 
nearest distance from our earth, or their greatest remove from it; 
which I sent to Mr. Newton in the year 1685, who has made use 
of it in tlie fourth book of his Principiu.' , 

J'lamsteed’s cliaracter as an able a.stroiionier was by 1673 fully 
established. He now' corresponded regularly with all the scientific 
men of the day, at lionie and on the continent ^ but the friend to* 
whom he mainly owed his future advancement in life was Sir 
Jona.s Moore, the Surveyor of the Oidnance. in one of his 
letters to Flamsteeil, dated March, lf)74, this gentleman says,— 

‘ I am resolved, God willing, further to assist you with either books 
or instruments, as you w’ill please to call for them. I am ashamed 
such hopes as we. might have from you should be discouraged by ymr 
charges and pains; so little encouragement is there for poor astro¬ 
nomy. Therefore, to lessen your labour, I have proposed you will 
clioose such a person as may he capable to do it, to be attendant upon 
you and commaiiUed hy you ; and to make observations, and to write 
and compute as you direct. And to such 1 will, during ray life, bind 
myself to pay 10/. a year, and I question not to get 10/. per annum 
more.’ c.. 

Well might Sir Jonas say, * Poor astronomy !* This liberal patron, 
ill frequent letters, urged Flamsteed to conic to London, and be 
his guest: * I have a quiet house, a room fitted for you, and another 
for your servant.* On his arrival (1674), Sir Jonas prevailed on 
him to make a table of the moon’s southing, and to deduce from it 
the times of the turn of the tides ; telling him * how acceptable a 
true account of tlie tides would be to His Majesty King Charles I i.* 
He further urged him to compose a small eplieiiicris for His 
Majesty’s use; and> at his request, he made a iheiniometer and 
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barometer for the king and the Duke of York. * Whenever’ (says 
Fiamsteed) * he acquainted them with auytiiiiig he had gathered 
from my discourse, he told them freely it was mine; and procured 
me more than ordinary regards from them, and others of our no¬ 
bility and gentry about the court, that was very useful to me, botli 
during his life and after his decease.’ 

Sir Jonas Moore’s friendship did not stop here. It appears 
that about this time he proposed to fit up, at his own private ex- 
pense, a house belonging to the Royal Society, at Chelsea, as 
an observatory, and to appoint Flamsteed to the care of it. To 
forward this object, he again invited him to come to tow'ii, and 
to take up his abode with him at the Tower, ‘ where,’ he says, 
‘ you will be extreiiK’ly welcome to all of us, and where you may 
look after such mstrimients as are needful for observation.’ Ac¬ 
cordingly, ill February, l()7o, Flamsteed again arrived in London, 
where he was most kindly and cordially received by Sir Jonas; 
and in the following monlh an event occurred which fixed his 
destiny for the remainder of his life. We cannot do better than 
give his own account of it in his own words. 

‘ Betwixt my coining up to London, and Easter, an accident hup- 
peiied that hastened, if it did not occasion, the building of the obser¬ 
vatory. A Frenchman, that called himself Lt^ Sieur de St. Pierre, 
having some small skill in astronomy, and made an interest with a 
French lady* then in favour at court, proposed no less than the dis¬ 
covery of the longitude : and had procured a kind of commission from 
the king to the Lord Brouncker, Dr. Ward (Bishop of Salisbury), Sir 
Christopher Wren, Sir Charles Scarborough, Sir Jonas Moore, Colonel 
Titus, Dr, Pell, Sir Robert Murray, Mr. Uook, and some other ingenious 
gentlemen about the town and court, to receive his proposals ; with 
power to elect, and to receive into their number, any other skilful 
persons; and, having heard them, to give the king an account of them, 
with their opinion whether or no they were practicable, and Avould 
show what he pretended. Sir Jonas Moore carried me with him to 
one of their meetings, where 1 was chosen into th«ir number; and, 
after the Frenchman’s proposals were read, which were 

‘ 1®. To have the year and day of the observations: 

♦ 2°. The height of two stars, and on which side of the meridian they 
appeared: 

‘ 3°. The height of the moon’s two limbs. 

‘ 4®. The height of the pole:—All to degrees and minutes. 

* It was easy to perceive, from these demands, that the Sieur under¬ 
stood not that the best lunar tables differed from the heavens ; and 
that therefore his demands were not suBicient for determining the 
longitude of the place, where such observations were, or should he 
made, from that to which the lunar tables were fitted: which 1 repre- 

* MademoiteUt Qutrauati/e, afterwards Duchett of i^irtsmouth. 

sented 
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8«nted immediately to the company. But they, considering the interests 
of his patroness at court, desired to have him furnished according to 
his demands. I undertook it; and having gained the moon’s true 
jilace, by observations made at Derby, Fob. 28, 1672, and Nov. 12, 
lb73, gave him observations such as he demanded. The half-skilled 
man did not think they could have been given him ; but cunningly an¬ 
swered they were.fcigwd. I delivered tliein to Dr. Pell, Feb. 19,1674-5, 
who returning me his answer some time after, I wrote a letter in 
English to the commissioners, and aiiotlier in Latin to the Sieur, to 
assure him they were not feigned, and to shoAV them that, if they had 
been, yet if we had astronomical tables that would give us the two 
]>laces of the fixed stars and tlie moon's true places, both in longitude 
and latitude, nearer than to half a minute, we might hope to find the 
longitude of places by lunar observations, but not by such as he de¬ 
manded. But, that we wei*e so far from having the places of the fixed 
stars true, that the Tychonic catalogues often erred ten minutes or 
more: that tlmy were uncertain to three or four minutes, by reason 
that Tycho assumed a faulty obliquity of the ecliptic, and had employed 
only j)laia sights in his observations: and that the best lunar tables 
difi'er one quarter, if not one thir<l, of a degree from the heavens: and 
lastly, that he might have learnt better metliods than he proposed from 
his countryman Morinus, whom he had best consult before he made 
anymore demands of this nature. I heard no'more of the Frenchman 
after this; but was told that, my letters being sliown King Charles, 
he startled at the assertion of the fixed stars' places being false in the 
catalogue ; said, with some vehemence, “ He must have them anew 
observed, examined, and corrected, for the use of his seamen and 
further (when it was urged to him ))o\v necessary it was to have a 
good stock of observations taken for correcting the motions of the 
moon and planets), with the same earnestness, “He must have it 
done.” And when he was asked Who could, or who should do it ? 
“ The person (says he) that informs you of them.” ’—pp. .37, 3S. 

This scttle<l the matter at once. Sir Jonas Moore brought 
Flainsleed the king’s warrant, appointing him his * Astronomical 
Obser\ator,’ with a yearly salary of one hundred pounds, and in¬ 
structions * forthwith to apply himself with the most exact care and 
diligence to the rectifying the tables of tlie motions of the heavens, 
and the places of the fixed stars, so as to find out the so-much 
desired longitude of places, for the perfecting the art of naviga¬ 
tion,' &c. T'he next thing to be done was to fix on a proper site 
for an observatoiy. Some proposed Hyde l*ark, others Chelsea 
College, but Sir Christopher Wren having mentioned (.ireenwich 
Hill, that site was resolved on. The king allowed 500/. in riioiiey, 
with bricks to be taken from Tilbury Fort, and some wood, iro«i, 
and lead from a gatehouse demolished in the Tower; and thus 
was the present Royal Observatory altered, repaired, and finished, 
as appears by the impress-warrant, for the moderate sum of 520/. 

\ lls. Id.; 
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9«. id *; and it is now^ after one hundred and sixty years, a good 
substantial building. 

Mr. Baily informs us, that it appears from some manuscript 
notes in a copy of Dr. Maskelyne's Observations, that Flamsteed 
HousCj as it is generally called, was originally a tower built by 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, which had been repaired by Henry 
Vnr. ill that it had been sometimes the habitation of the 

younger branches of the royal family; sometimes the residence of 
a favourite mistress ; sometimes a prison ; and sometimes a place 
of defence. Mary of York, fifth daughter of Edward IV., died in 
the Tower of Greenwich Park in 148^2. Henry Vlll. here visited 
* a fayre lady whom he loved.’ In Queen Elizabeth’s time, it bore 
the name of Mircjleur. King Charles II., with all his levity and 
licentiousness, had the merit of converting it to a more usciul and 
laudable purpose; and it is but justice to allow him the praise 
of establishing, at this early period, two institutions that have con¬ 
ferred great benefits on science, and an honourable distinction on 
England. The utility and efiiciency of one of these institutions 
has been progressive; but the other, we grieve to say, has for 
some years past retroceded, more especially since the presidency 
of Sir .Joseph Banks. Sir Joseph, in fact, anticipated the decline 
of the Royal Society. He saw that the numerous offsets which 
the ‘ march of intellect,’ and the wide spread of scie.ncc, were 
calling into e.\istence, and which were likely to be conducted more 
in the spirit of the times than in that which rigidly prevailed in the 
parent society, would have a tendency to draw away many of its 
most valuable and distinguished fellows—to use his own peculiar 
mode of expression, which we once happened to hear him make 
use of, ‘ They will go on docking the skirts of the old lady’s petti¬ 
coat, till she has not a rag left to cover her nakedness.’ Sonic 
silly squabbles, and other circumstances of recent date, seem to 
be accelerating the fulfilment of this prophecy. 

We niiist here digress for a moment to take a brief view of 
what has been done, since l*'lanisteed’s time, with regard to the 
remuneration of the Astronomer Royal. It, indeed, appears to 
us surprising that so paltry a salary as that of 1002. a year should 
have been established, even at that time, for so highly important, 
respectable, and laborious a situation as that of the ' King’s Ob- 
servator,’—an appointment that kept Flamsteed poor, and left liis 
family so; for it was never increased during the forty-five years 
he filled the situation. The advice of his successor, Halley, said 
to have been given to some one of Queen Anne's administration, 

‘ to keep the salary small, lest the appointmeut should become .an 
object of parliamentary jobbing,’ was not so disinterested as might 
appear ; and, considering the enmity this distinguished mathema¬ 
tician 
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ticiftn and astronomer bore to Flamsteed, was probably advanced 
from no good intention to the first Astronomer Royal. When he, 
however, at the death of Flamsteed, succeeded to the situation, 
he received in addition the double of that paltry salary, without 
any scrapie or inquiry about * parliamentary jobbing.’ 

Shortly after the accession of George 11., C^uecii Caroline made 
a visit to the Royal Observatory, and being highly pleased with all 
she saw, and finding that Halley had served the Crown in the 
navy,* obtained for him from the king the half-pay of captain, 
which he retained during his life. On his death in J^r. 

iiradicy was appointed * Astronomical Observatorand on his 
refusing to accept the living of Greenwich, from a conscientious 
suspicion that ‘ the duty of a pastor was incompatible witli bis 
oth<;r studies/ George 11. granted him a yearly pension by sign 
manual during pleasure, * in consideration of bis great skill and 
knowledge in the several branches of astronomy, and other parts 
of the mathematics, which have proved so useful to the trade and 
navigation of this kingdom.’ This pension was renewed on the 
accession of George HI.; and on the death of J)r. Bradley, the 
same sum was granted to his successor, Mr. Bliss, who enjoyed 
the situation but about three years, when, dn 17()5, Dr. Maske- 
l}iie, oil his appointment, received a like grant. 

’Fhc fixed salary of 10(W. a year, with the addition of £50/. a year 
paid at the Exchequer, out of his Majesty’s civil list (which pr(>> 
diiced only 207/. I0.s.), making the income 307/. 10s. per annum, 
wa.s continued down to the late astronomer-royal, Mr. Pond, on 
whose appointment, in consequence of a strong representation 
iVom Sir Joseph Banks, the Admiralty was directed to make up 
the tw'o above>mentioned sums to (iOO/. a year net. Sir Josepii 
repieseiiled to the Treasury that the nature of the office required 
almost eternal attendance, for that the heavenly bodies which must 
be observed were like the tides—they waited for no man. 

‘ This office (he says) is highly respectable, and is looked up to, 
not by Englishmen only, hut by the astronomers and navigators of all 
Europe. The observations of Greenwich have hitherto been preferred 
by calculators, and used by them in preference to all others ; and I 
will venture to add, that the longitude at sea, that greatest of ail desi¬ 
derata to a maritime nation, has derived mure substantial advance¬ 
ment from the Royal Observatory than from all the world beside.’ 


* la 1698 he was appointed by King William commander of thi* Panmour pink, 
to lay down the latitudes and longitudes, and the variation of the compass uu tbu 
coast of America, and ^to attempt the discovery of what land Ii(« to the south of the 
Western Ocean.’ He went a second time, having with him a second small vessel, 
prucetided as far south as the ice would permit him, and returned by St. Helena, 
coast of Brazil, &C., in 1700. 
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This is all perfectly true; and the latter part of Sir Josephs 
eulogy is most particularly due to that excellent man, the Rev. 
Neville Maskelyne, who* in addition to his ordinary labours, pro¬ 
jected and brought to its completion, gratuitously, the first Nauti¬ 
cal Almanack published in this country, widi its most valuable 
accompaniment, the * Requisite Tables,^ containing also the most 
approved rules in his time for determining the longitude at sea by 
lunar observations. 'Phat the Nautical Almanack of Maskelyne 
has recently been extended and improved detracts nothing from 
the merit of its first projector, who happily had a private fortune 
of his own, or he could not have supported that respectability 
which the astronomer royal ought to maintain, on an income of 
.‘J07/. 10.V. per annum. 

Halley’s recommendation of keeping the salary low was there¬ 
fore long enough continued in practice. On the late very recent 
appointment of Professor Airy, it has been raised to 800?. a year ; 
but viewing the long-established character of the present holder for 
scientific acquirements, and the ability he displayed in the high 
situation he held at Cambridge, there is little danger of his appoiiit- 
nient being considered as ^ a parliamentary job,’ though presented 
by the Treasury to a Cambridge man. Lord Melbourne, indeed, 
to do him justice, has now given up the patronage, of wliicli the 
Treasury had iiitherto ht^eu particularly tenacious, to the Hoard of 
Admiralty, together with the whole control and responsibility of 
the Royal Observatoiy, 'fo no department of the government, 
w'e will venture to say, could this patronage, control, and respon¬ 
sibility be more properly intrusted—the original design of the 
Royal Observatory being, as its founder, Charles II., expressed 
hiin.self, * for the use of rny seamen.^ 

From the period of the establishment of the Royal Observatory, 
‘ we may date,’ says Mr. Baiiy, ‘ the commencement of modern as¬ 
tronomy: the invention of the telescope, and the introduction of 
the clock, then first used for astronomical purposes, were vast ini- 
provonients on the ancient mode of observing; and their beneficial 
efl'ects were immediately apparent.’ 

To return to Flamsteed—he lost no time in taking possession of 
his ofiiciul residenre. In .Tidy, ItiTli, he removed to the Observa¬ 
tory—the only instruments with which he was then furnished being 
an iron sextant of seven feet radius, and two clocks, given to him 
by his friend Sir Jonas Moore, together with a quadrant of three 
feet radius, and two telescopes, which he had brought w'ith him 
from Derby. In lti78 he borrowed a quadrant from the Royal 
Society, which he employed rather more than a year, ‘ when the 
ill-nature of !Mr, Hook forced it out of his hands.’ He was pro- 

mi.scd 
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miMNd by the government that additional instruments should be 
supplied at the public expense, but none were ever furnished. 
He soon found that, with his miserable pittance of salary, his ex¬ 
penses were much too great for his resources, and that the only 
chance of improving them was to resort to the laborious task of a 
teacher, 

* Wanting assistance,* he says, ‘ I took an ingenious young man 
to be my servant, and some young gentlemen to teach. I employed 
them in my night observations to tell the clocks, write lor me, and such 
like things as I might safely trust them in, which saved the public the 
charge of a pair of necessary assistants, and helped to hear the further 
unavoidable charge of an expensive habitation.* 

Mr. Baily found among his papers a list of 140 persons, between 
the years l(>70' and 1709, whom he had instructed, and among 
these are the names of several of the nobility—such as Marl¬ 
borough, Hamilton, Essex, Dartmouth, Guilford, &c. 

Jii 1679 Sir Joiias Moore died; * with whom,' he says, Gn 
a manner fell all my hopes of having any allowance of expenses 
for making such iiistrumeiits as I still wanted.* Towards the 
end of 1O8O, and beginning of 168I, the great comet appciared, 
and was diligently observed by him. It was generally cousitleied 
that there were two comets about the same time; but J'iamsteed 
affirmed there was only one, W'hose line of motion, before and after 
it passed the sun, lie accurately described. I'liis being imparted 
to Mr. Newton, then Lucasian professor of mathematics at Cani'* 
bridge, he wrote to i'lamstecd, arguing strongly that there must 
have been two diffbrmf comets; ‘ and moreover,’ says Flamsteed, 
‘ magisterially ridiculed the contrary opinionbut four years after¬ 
wards (in l6b'6), Newton admitted they both might be tlie same, 
and that ‘ Flamsteed was right.’ Afterwards, as Flamsteed informs 
us, he * imparted the place of the comet, deduced from my obser¬ 
vations, by repeated calculations, and he published them in the 
Priweipfa (U)S7) ; but with slight acknowledgments of so labo- 
iious a work.’ This communication appears to have been the 
commencement of his correspondence with Sir Isaac Newton-— 
with the exception of a letter of April, 1 ( 382 , to introduce a Mr. 
Edward Paget, who was a competitor for a vacant place in the 
establishment of Christ’s Uospital. On the back of this letter is 
a note written by Flamsteed 

‘ Mr. Paget was chosen master of the mathematical school on ray 

recommendation.and the Hospital governors were so pleased 

with the choice, that, to show their gratitude, they sent me a staff, 
and made me of tlieir number the summer following.* 

But alas! for Mr. Paget—the note continues— 

* Ebrietati delude post annos 7 nimium addictus, immemor officii, 

pueros 
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pueros neglejcit, in Flanclriam transiit, deposuit mimfts, in Indiana 
tandem navigavit: faxit Deui^ ut sanus et sobrius redeat.’ 

In August, 1691, Newton writes to Flamsteed, introducin|; Mr. 
Gregory * as a very ingenious person, and good mathfituatteian.’. 
In lire letter he happens to it will not bo long 

before he publishes liisealalogue of the tixed stars, and of the first 
magnitudes obsn Ved by others ; and he also incidentally men¬ 
tions the ua«e of Halley. In reply, Flamsteed assigns freely 
ilts reasons for diH'ering with Newton as to the publication of his 
catalogue, explains to liim what has been done, what he is doing, 
and what he means to do, to complete his observations, and make 
them fit for the public eye; and he concludes his long letter by 
show'ing pretty clearly what his opinion already was of Mr. Halley. 

‘ It only remains that I give you the answer I would make to our 
suggesting friend^ when he asks me why 1 do not print my observa¬ 
tions 1 *l^is, first, 1 do not firul myself under any obligations to receive 
instructions what to do, or he governed by him and his associates. 
Secondly, I would not thrust such an incomplete catalogue on the 

world as he has done from St. Helena. He has more of mine 

in his hands already, than he will either own or restore ; and I have 
no esteem of a man who has lust his reputation, both for skill, 
candour, and ingenuity, by silly tricks, ingratitude, and foolish prate ; 
and that I value not all or any of the shame of him and his infidel 
companions ; being very well satisfied that if Clirist and his apostles 
were to walk again upon earth, they should not escape free from 
the calumnies of their venomous tongues. Hut I hate his ill man¬ 
ners, not the man; were he either honest, or but civil, there is none 
in whose company I could rather desire to be. 

‘ But my letter makes you now do penance. I beg your pardon for 
a just indignation, to which some very foolish behaviour of his very 
lately has moved me; and desiie you to assure yourself, that no one 
is more sincerely your servant, than your affectionate friend and 
brother, 

—pp. 132, 133. ‘ John Flamsteed.’ 

Hailey was undoubtedly in all respects the very reverse of 
Flamsteed. Low and loose in his moral conduct—an avowed 
and shameless infidel—no sympathy could exist between him and 
our astronomer. In a letter (Dec. 18, 1703) to Mr. Sharp, 
Flamsteed says, * Dr. Wallis* is dead: Mr. Halley expects his 
place, who now talks, suears, and drinks brandy like a sea-cap¬ 
tain; so that 1 much fear hi-> ow'ii ill behaviour will deprive him 
of the advantage of this vacancy.’ I'latnsteed’s fears, however, 
were not realixed. Newton was now president of the Royal 
Society, and Halley obtained that professorship, which in 1698 

.Savilian Frufvssur of MathematicK. 


had 
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bad been refused to him by Bishop Stiilingfleet, in consequence 
ot his being an inbdel, which he was at no pains to conceal. This, 
aa appears on the authority of Dr. Maskelyne, was well known to 
Sir Isaac Newton, who, however, we are told, * never permitted 
immorality and impiety to pass unreproved;* and when Halley 
ventured to throw out any thing disrespectful to religion, invariably 
checked him, sayuig, * I have studied these things—you have 
not.* * 

Halley, however, had no desire to break with Flamsteed, who 
now stood so high in the opinion of the learned of his day; but it 
soon appeared that a quarrel between them was unavoidable.— 
‘ Last time I saw him,’ says Flamsteed, (Letter f)8,) * many words 
passed betwixt us; he complained of my nnkindiiess highly, and 
asked loudly what he must do to gain my friendship; X answered 
roundly, he must become a just^ serious^ and virtuous man, and then 
1 should be his friend immediately.’ In another letter (No. 99) 
Flamsteed says, * 1 have many proofs by me of his (Halley’s) false¬ 
hood and lies, but 1 would not be the man that would tell the 
world that so good a mathematician, my countryman and acquaint- 
aiice, was so ill a man ; and if he force me not to it, 1 shall be the 
last that shall publish his faults.’ * 

Meantime Flamsteed’s opinion of Halley, freely, as above 
stated, communicated to Newton, occasioned no interruption to 
their correspondence,—witness a series of l{?tters from October, 
](i94, to September, 1695, (No. 16 to No. 34 inclusive,) in 
which Flamsteed explains the progress he had made in his 
Catalogue, and particularly in his observations on the moon’s 
motions, with the view of assisting Newton in the lunar theory: 
they contain also long an4 friendly discussions on the difficult 
question of refraction, so important in all astronomical observa¬ 
tions, in aid of w'hich correct tables w'ere required;—and in 
February, 1694, Newton paid Flamsteed a visit at the Obser¬ 
vatory. 

* 1694, Saturday, September 1st. Mr. Newton came to visit me. 
Esteeming him an obliged friend, I showed him about one hundred and 
fifty places of the moon, derived from my observations and tables by 
myself and servants hired at my own expense; with the diflferences 
or errors, in three synopses written on large sheets of paper, in order 
to correct the theory of her motions. On his earnest request 1 lent 
them to him, and allowed him to take copies of them (as 1 did not 
doubt but that by their help he would be able to correct the lunar 
theory), upon these two conditions however: 1°. That he should not 
impart or communicate them to anybody without my consent; for the 
places of the moon deduced from the observations (I told him) were 

* Brewster’s lUAe of Sir Isaac Newton, {>. 339. 
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got with, the help of a small catalogue of fixed stars made fr.>m 
ohservatipQs taken with the sextant only, and rectified to the heginnii^ 
of the year 1666; wdiereby I found their places were not so correct as 
tiiey ought to be; and that when the stars were rectified by the new 
instrument, I would calculate the moon’s places anew, and then should 
he ready to impart them both to him and to the public. 2“. That he 
should not in the first manner impart the result of what he derived from 
them to anybody but myself; for, since 1 saved him all the labour of 
calculating the moon’s jilace both from the observations and tables, it 
was not just that he should give the result of my pains (the correction 
of the theory I had furnished with numbers) to any other but myself. 
All this he approved; and by a letter of his confessed. Nevertheless 
he imparted what lie derived from them, both to Dr. Gregory and 
Mr. Halley, emtra datam fiditm. The first of these conditions 1 was 
not much concerned wliether he kept or not; but he has, I believe, 
kept it. The latter (wliich was the most material) he has forgot or 
broke; ^through the insinuation, I fear, of some persons that were little 
ln.s frit'nds till tife y'aaw Avliat friends he had in the Government; and 
1 presume will be less so, when they see them laifl aside.’ — Autobio- 
fpraphy, pp. 01, 02. 

The correspondence still continued, Flamsteed complaining 
continually of head-aches which incapacitated him for exertion 
—and that Newton, though well informed of his illness, ceased 
not to importune him for more observations. Newton had a high 
opinion of Flamsteed, on whom, indeed, he relied for the com¬ 
pletion of the lunar theory. This opinion is strongly expressed 
in his letter (No. 2G), of which the following is an extract:— 

‘ As for your observations, you know I cannot communicate them 
to any body, and much less publish them, without your consent. But 
if 1 should perfect the m<x)n’s theory, and you should think fit to give 
roe leave to publisli your ob-servations with it, you may rest assured 
that 1 should make a faithful and honourable acknowledgment of their 
author, with a just character of their exactness above any others yet 
extant. In the former edition of my book, you may remember that 
you communicated some things tome, and I hope the acknowledgments 
1 made qj your communications were to your satisfaction; and you 
may he assured I shall not be less just to you for the future. For all 
the world know.s tliat ] make no observations myself, and therefore 
I must of necessity acknow ledge their author; and if I do not make 
a handsome acknowledgment, they will reckon me an ungrateful 
clown.’—pp. 151, 152. 

Newton continues very urgent with F'lamsteed for more obser¬ 
vations on the moon; the illness of the latter continues also— 
and at length he receives from Sir Isaac on the Qth of July, lf)95, 
a very flippant and saucy letter (No, 31), on the back of which, 
among several notations by Flamsteed, is the following:—‘ I 

was 
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^<18 ill all this summer, and could not furnisli him as I had dof^ 
formerly. He mistook my illness for design, and wote this 
hasty, artificial, unkind, arrogniit letter; answered it July 13, 
and seat him the lunar observations,’ &c. 

We are novt' approaching the most distressing part of tlur narrative* 
In the spring of U)9t> New^ton was made Warden, and soon after 
Master of the Mint. About thi.s time Dr. Wallis, having under* 
stood that Flainstet(,l had written a paper ' on the parallax of the 
earth’s annual orb,' requested a copy of it for insertion iu a volume 
of his mutheiiiatical tracts; I'lamsteed readily complied ; and in 
this paper there happened to be a paragraph alluding to his having 
furnished Newton with one hundred and fifty computed places of 
the moon. Newton, on being told this, through the ofiicious* 
ness of Dr. Gregory, was exceedingly indignant, and addressed to 
h'lamsteed the following extraordinary letter:— 

‘ Sir,—Upon hearing occasionally that you had sent a letter to 
Dr. Wallis about the parallax of the fixed starri to be printed, and 
that you l»ad mentioned therein witli respect to the theory of the moon, 
1 was concerned to be jmhlicly brought upon the stage about what, 
perhaps, will never be fitted for the public, and thereby the world put 
into an expectation of what, perhaps, they are never like to have. 
1 do not love to be printed upon every occasion; mucli less to be 
dunned and teased liy forcigner.s about mathematical things, or to 
be thought by our own people to be away my time about them, 

when I should be about the King’s luisincss. And, therefore, I de¬ 
sired Dr. Gregory to write to Dr. AVallia against printing that clause 
which related to that theory, and mentioned me about it. You may 
let the world know, if you please, how well you are stored with 
observations cf all sorts, and what calculations you have made towards 
rectifying the theories of the heavenly motions. Hut there may be 
cases wherein your friends should not be published without their leave ; 
and tlierefore J hope you will so order the matter that I may not, on 
this occasion, be brought upon the stage. I am your humble servant, 

‘Is. NiiWTON.* — p. 1G6. 

The occasion certainly did not justify this epistle, so unworthy 
of the transcendent genius, and so unlike to the usual sjiavity, of 
New'ton. He had, no doubt, been instigated by his two satellites, 
Halley and Gregory, in the hope probably of being the means to 
dissolve the friendship which still existed between biiii and 
Flamsteed; but still one cannot well understand how' New'toii 
could have been induced to take fire at such a paragraph, ob¬ 
viously written without the slightest intention to give ofl'eiice ; more 
especially as both Gregory and Halley had all along been fully 
acquainted with the assistance derived from Flamsteed, and New¬ 
ton himself made no kind of secret of it; as is expressed in a note 
of Flamsteed’s, ^’Tis as impossible for Mr. Newton to hide what 

I 12 he 
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he has received from the Observatoiy* as to cover St. Paul’s with a 
Scotch bonnet.’ 

Sir l!>avid Brewster, by the way, in his ‘Life of Newton,’ 
makes Plamsteed to be the writer of this extraordinary letter, and 
not only so, but also makes Flamsteed criticise it though his own, 
and concludes with an opinion, that it is quite ‘ characteristic of 
Flamsteed’s manner.’ When Sir David penned this he must have 
been little acc^^uainted with ‘ Flamsteed's manner,’ nor was he 
more so with Plamsteed’s feelings and conduct, when he accused 
him of 'receiving Sir Isaac Newton’s requests as if they were idle 
intrusions, in which the interests of science were but slightly con¬ 
sidered.’ Mr. Baily’s volume will no doubt induce this eminent 
writer to expunge the rash page in which he has thus sported 
with the memory of a great and good man.'^ 

We may here step a little out of the narrative to observe not 
only how very little the merits of Flamsteed, the coadjutor of 
Newton, have been made known, but that the little which has 
been published is chiefly confined to ‘ Biographical Dictionaries,’ 
and his character grossly misrepresented therein.f Roger North, 
in his ‘ Life of the Lord Keeper,’ says, ‘ that a good benefice 
falling void, not far from the Observatory, in the gift of the 
Great Seal, his lordship gave it to Mr. Flamsteed, which set 

him at ease in his fortunes.But plenty and pains seldom 

dwell together; for, as one enters, the other gives way; and, in 
this instance, a good living, pensions, &c., spoiled a good cosmo- 
grapher and astronomer; for very little is left of Mr. Flamsteed's 
sedulous and judicious applications that way.' If Roger North 
had uttered this sentence after the publication we are reviewing, 
we should have said he was guilty of a gross falsehood, which 
would equally apply if he knew, when he wrote it, that the living 
of Burstow in Surrey, was given to Flamsteed in l684, ten 
years prior to his long correspondence with Newton. Had he 

* Brewster’s Life of JMewton, p. 243, We have heard, and would williugly believe, 
that it is thMuthor's intention to expand this interesting work, and give it a form 
worthy of t^e permanent estimation than can be asiiired to by a contribution to a 
popular miscellany such as the * Faniily Library.* 

f It is of the least possible importance what the French say of any Englishman of 
emirfenee. The following may serve as specimens of pnre invention;—‘ Les dupute/t 
dp Flamslerd avec M. Aew/tw, f/wi avoit tntuvi piupieurit dp «« ObiervaUom ptu jusln, 
aifant ttp porties devant ('.dcademie dfs Sciences de Paris, cettp savante socicte jugea en 
facenr dr M. Newton, et cejitgement arrita la suite de I'impression de Vmvrage ! l'*—- 
Dichunnmre de Moreri. Art. Flamsteed. In another French dictionary, Im Biographic 
Universelle, is the following jpassage, equally false with the preceding. After stating 
that the public were urgent for Flamsteed’s Observations, is added, ‘ On en dcsirnit 
vivment la publication; mats dans le caractere de Flamsteed, re disir etait tme ration 
pmtr quit ne fit pas ce qu^on attendad de hn, Le gouvemement^ d'Angletcrre fat 
oblige darner d^autorit^; et c&argea Htdieg de supplier a ee gup tauteur ne voulait 
pssfaire: 

courted 
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courted an idle life]| he would have made Burstow his place of re> 
tirement, whereas it is a remarkable fact that, throughout the whole 
of the thirty-six years during which be held that living, we find him 
there only for a month or two in four did'erent years, and five 
letters only dated from thence are scattered among the IdO, or 
more, wiitten at the Observatory, 

But to return to our narrative. On the receipt of Newton’s 
letter, Flamsteed wrote to Dr. Wallis to desire him ‘to alter the 
odensive innocent paragraph,* and at the same time replied as 
follows to Sir Isaac:— 

* I did not think I could have disobliged you, by letting the world 
know that the King’s Observatory had furnished you with 150 places 
of the moon, derived from observations here made, and compared with 
tables, in order to correct her theory: since (not to seem to boast) I 

said nothing of what more it has furnished you freely with. 

1 thought not it could be any diminution to you, since you pi'etend 
not to be an observer yourself. I thought it might give some people 
a better notion of what was doing here, than had been impressed upon 

them by others, whom God forgive.I wonder that hints should 

drop from your pen, as if you loolced on my business as trijUng ^ you 
thought it not so, surely, when you resided at (Cambridge: its property 
is not altered: 1 think it has produced something considerable already, 
and may do more, if I can but procure help to work up the observations 
I have under my hands, which it was one of the designs of my Letter to 
Dr. Wallis to move for. I doubt not but it will be of some use to our 
ingenious travellers and sailors ; and other persons that come after me 
will think their time as little misspent in these studies, as those did 
that have gone before me. The works of the Eternal Providence I 
liope will be a little better understood, through your labours and mine, 
than they were formerly. Think me not proud for this expression; 
1 look on pride as the worst of sins : humility as the greatest virtue. 
This makes me excuse small faults in all mankind, bear great injuries 
without resentment, and resolve to maintain a real friendship with in¬ 
genious men: to assist them what lies in my power, without the 
regard of any interest, but that of doing good by obliging them.’— 
p. 169. 

After this, as appears from a letter dated May, 1700, he had 
met Newton several times, at the last of which Sir Isaac admitted 
fairly that he had employed no observed places of the comets, nor 
of the moon, but what Flamsteed had given him; but, an allusion 
being made to the printing of the latter’s book of tables, Flam¬ 
steed says, 

‘ At this he started, and asked me, “ What tables ? ’* and “ if T 
would publish any for the moon ?** My answer was, that she Was in 
his hands, and if he would finish her, I would lend him my assistance; 
if not, I would fall upon her myself when 1 h^ leisure, and I doubted 
not of good success: but that the tables I intended were such as 1 
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made uae of for deducing the placeii of the stars and planets; here¬ 
upon he recollected himself, and was calm.* 

And before they parted, he promised Flamsteed a visit to the 
Observatory, with Sir Christopher Wren. 

la the following month (June, 17CX)) Flamsteed addresses a 
letter to Newton, which occupies ten pages, describing a series 
of his observations on the parallax of the orb and the nutation of 
the earth’s axis, with his correction for the errors of his- mural 
arc, in consequence of the gtaduai sinking of the wall. Nothing 
further appears to have occurred between them until April, 1704, 
when Newton, now President of the Royal Society, paid Flam¬ 
steed a visit at the Observatory. 

* On the 10th of April, 1704, he came down to Greenwich, visited 
me on my request, staid and dined with me. At his first coining he 
desired to see what 1 had ready for the press. I showed him the 
books sJf observations, together with so much of the catalogue as was 
then finished (which was about one half), and a fair copy of it: and 
with it the maps of the constellations drawn both by luy amanuensis 
and Vansomer. Which having Iqpked over carefully, lie desirtd me 
to let him bflive the recommending of them to the Prince,* I was sur¬ 
prised at this proposition. I liad formerly tiied his temper, and always 
found him insidious, amhitious, and excessively covetous of praise, 
and impatient of contradiction. 1 had taken notice of some faults in 
the fourth book of his Prindpia : which, instead of thanking me for, 
he resented ill. Yet was [so] jivesumptuous, that he sometimes dared 
to ask Why I did^ot hold my tongue ?” *—p. 73. 

Flamsteed adds, ‘ he said he would recommend me to the 
Prince, and parted with me in the evening with a short expression 
of very good advice, viz., Do nil the good in your power : which it 
would have been very happy for him if he had followed himself, 
and has been the rule of my life from my infancy; though 1 do 
not know it ever has been of his.’ On this Mr. Baily remarks,— 

‘ The character wliich Flamsteed has here drawn of Newton, and 
which he insists on throughout the whole of his statements, is so much 
at variance with that mild and modest behaviour which most of his 
biographers have attributed to him, that it might seem like the excess 
of spleen and malice on the part of Flamsteed to dwell so much on 
these topics, were not his opinions strengthened by that of some of 
his contemporaries. Whistyn, w'ho knew him well, says he was im¬ 
patient of contriuliction, and that he was of the most fearful, cautious, 
and suspicious temper that he ever knew. See Winston’s Memoirs. 
page 294. And, in a pamphlet, published in the year 1710, entitled 
An aecount of the late proceedings in the Council of the Royal Society, 
in order lo remove from Gresham College into Crane Court, Fleet Sifeel, 
Sir Isaac Newton is accused of partiality and precipitancy, and of 

* Prince George of Deuiaark. 


haviiiu' 
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having «cted (at a meeting of the Society, called for the okprees 
purpose of considering the propriety of such removal) with a degree 
pf warmth, and to have assumed an air and tone, not very suitable to 
the candour and impartiality vvhiek might have been expected fram 
the President of so distinguished a body. 1 shall not embark in the 
odious task of attempting to multiply such instances: indeed, it is with 
much reluctance tliut 1 advert at all to a subject of this kind; but 
justice to Flamsteed’s memory requires that he should be defended 
even from the suspicion of misrepresentation.’— Life^ p. 74, 

In the following month, Newtou paid Flamsteed another 
visit, * My discourse about the faults of Mr. Newton’s Optics^ 
and correction of my lunar numbers, brought the subtle gentleman 
down hither, 1 thanked him for liis book: lie said then he lioped 
1 approved* it. I told him truly, no; for he gave all the fixed 
stars bodies of five or six seconds diameter, whereas four parts in 
five of them were not one second broad. This point would not 
bear discussion; he dropt it, and told me he came now to We what 
forwardness I was in/ Flamsteed liaviiig then shown him his 
books of observations, his catalogue, and charts of the fixed stars, 

* he seemed pleased, and otfered to recommend them privately to the 
Prince but Flamsteed adds, ^ i told himihe must do Itpublickly, 
for good reasons, which, not being able to answer, he was silent.’ 

Matters seem to have continued pretty well between them till 
the year 170fi, when Flamsteed’s Observations were, to be pub-* 
lished. Prince (jieorge of Denmark (Lord High Admiral), having 
been elected a fellow of the Iloyal Society,i,was consult^ about 
the publication, and agreed to advance VZOOl. for dwt purpose; 
and a committee, consisting of Sir Christopher Wren, Newton, 
and others, was appointed to consider how it might best be brought 
out. The committee estimated the whole charge to be about 
8(33/.; and they conclude their report thus : 

‘ This set of observations we report the fullest and eompletesl 
that has ever yet been made; and as it tends to the perfection of 
astronomy and navigation, so, if it should be lost, the loss Avould be 
irreparable.’ 

Put, on this occasion, the conduct imputed to Sir Isaac Newton 
was certainly very strange, and not at all consistent w'iih that cha¬ 
racter for gentleness and placidity of temper wliicii he has gene¬ 
rally obtained. He first fixes on ar printer, of whom Flamsteed 
knew nothing, and whose exhibited specimens w'crc ill-done; yet 
with this man the committee signed an agreement against Flam¬ 
steed's consent. Sir Isaac demanded that Flamsteed’s^srs/ 
fwtes should be put into bis hand, on the plea tJiat he might com¬ 
pare them wdtii the copy; he next demanded a copy of die Ca¬ 
talogue, wld^iTlanisteed objected to, as being incomplete; add- 
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ing, that tbeetars in it were only about 1500, which he 
probably increase to 2500; that these documents conlai^ the 

result 4 all his labours; and that having spent above 20W/. of 
his ‘ 0 #il money, above his allowances, on these resewcfer, n 
would be very imprudent to trust a copy out of-As own keeping. 
Newton replied, that he ‘ “e® »»to his hands 

seated up,* *^Flamsteed.^--«««^ to this, and th^ were accord- 
• 1 I A iin ;-^'pi’eseiice of Sir Christopher Wren, to be de- 

***^ h) Sir Isaac Newton, as soon as ten sheets of the 
observations were printed, and 1251^. paid to Flamsteed according 
to the agreement. 

‘ It is difficult,’ says Mr. Baily,' to account for the motive which 
could have influenced Newton to have proposed and insisted upon this 
cautious step. It showed great suspicion of the person with w'hom he 
was dealing; and such conduct would not be tolerated, or even at¬ 
tempted, at the present day, on either side, between individuals of their 
rank in society.* 


The printing went on most tardily, Sir Isaac sometimes stopping 
the press without assigning any reasons for it. Flamsteed one day 
met him,, at the press, and pointed out to him how ill the com¬ 
positor placed the types of the figures : 

* He put his head' (he says) * a little nearer to the paper, but nut near 
enough tp see. the fault (for he is very near-sighted), and making a 
slighting motion with his hand, said, “ Methinks they are well enough.** 
This ’ (adi^ !Fiam8teed) * encouraged the printer in his carelessness ; 
the she^.-M^ printed off, and ihe fault not mended.* 

Indeedf .i^lTQUghout the whole of this business, the conduct of 
Sir Isaac Newton is quite ineicpiicable. lie stopped the press for 
three months at a time; and. 


‘ to keep all things w'holly in his own power (says Flamsteed), he had 
brought in an undertaker, who was useless to the business, and served 
only to spoil the work, or worse; and a printer, whom I believe he 

paid.1 am sure he never consulted me about the payment of 

either, though there was sufficient cause, all' the articles relating to 
them having been broken.* 

The delay still continued— 

* I complained,’ he says, * of this behaviour of Sir Isaac Newton, 
both paying me short of what I had disbursed, and keeping the 175 
sheets of copy for the second volume in bis hands. This, I believe, 
w'as (as intended) carried to him; whereupon, to throw all the fault 
upon me, eight months after he had stopped the press, he sent me the 
following oi^er: “At a meeting,’* &c., “ it was agreed that the press 
should go on without further delay: and that, if Mr. Flamsteed do not 
take care that the press be well corrected, and go on with dispatch, 
Mi^er corrector be em ployed,^- *—(Signed by the five referees. )* 

* This very offensive wder, Mr. Baily infutms vs, in a note, is in Sir Isaac 

Newton’s own handwriting.^ . - • \Ve 
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We'«re grieved to see this obvious determinatiou of Sir Isaac 
to harass and annoy Flamsteed, infirm as he now was, to^ the 
utmost of his power. He ordered him to insert the magibitudes 
of the fixed stars into the copy of the Catalogue deposited in his 
hands, which was done for him, and part of a third more perfect 
copy was placed in his possession, as a pledge for returning the other. 
We agree with Mr. Baily, that ‘ this continued suspicion is unac¬ 
countable, unwarrantable, and extremely revolting.’ The delay 
in the printing continued,—and no proof-sheets were sent to 
Flamsteed. At length, however, to his great surprise, he was 
privately told, that the imperfect copy of his Catalogue (which 
he was then at work upon to complete) was actually in the press; 
and still more was he surprised at a letter he received about the 
same time from Hr. Arbuthnot, in which he demanded of him the 
copy of the stars'* places of six constellations, which had not been 
delivered into Sir Isaac N ewton’s hands, ‘ when,’ says Flamsteed, ‘he 
got the rest into his possession by tricks and pretences.* Flamsteed 
waited on Arbuthnot, and desired to know whether the Catalogue 
was printed or no. The doctor pledged his word ‘ not a sheet 
of it was printed,’ ‘ I was sure it was,’ says Flamsteed, ‘ for 
within four days after, a friend sent me the‘constellatidDa of Aries 
and Taurus fairly printed ; and in a day or two after thidi.of Virgo. 
So that i was now convinced that the press was at work, and that 
the doctor had told me ivhat he kneiv was not , Shortly 

after this Flamsteed discovered that Halley bad been ap^^ted to 
take care of the press, and that he was circulating re|k3i|ts of liis 
having found many faults in the Catalogue, and bo^fiiig what 
pains he had been at in correcting them. 

On the 11th of October, 1711, Sir Isaac Newton, the President 
of the Royal Society, appointed a council to be held at their house 
in Crane Court, whereat Mr. Flamsteed was ordered to attend, the 
object being ‘ to know of him if his instruments be in order, and 
fit carry on the necessary celestial observations.’ 

‘ Flamsteed,’ says Mr. Baily, ‘ attended ; and a scene ensued over 
which it were desirable that a veil should be thrown for ever. But the 
recent disclosure, by the discovery of two distinct sets of manuscripts 
relative to this subject, and belonging to two different owners, now 
prevents the possibility of its suppression. Fortunately for the Society 
as a body, there were not enough members present (five) to form a 
council, and consequently their pages do not record the humiliating 
scene.* 

It is recorded, however, by Mr. Flamsteed in two places—first, in 
the ‘ History of his own Life,’ and secondly, in a I)iary of Occurr. 
fences, from the latter of which, being the most in detail, we shall 
extract the extraordinary proceedings of this day. 

* October 
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^ October 89. Accordingly I went thither with no other com|Winyhut 
my servant J. C. [J. CrostWait ?] Dr. Halley met me as 1 entered, 
and woold have had me drink a dish of coffee with Mm. 1 refused; 
went straight op to the house: my man helped me up stairs, where 1 
£ound Sir I. Newton, Dr. Sloane, and Dr. Mead. These three were 
all the committee that I found there; and the two last, 1 well knen, 
were the assentors of the first, in all cases, right or wrong. 

‘ After a little pause. Sir 1. Newton began; and told me that the 
committee desired to know what repairs I wanted, or what instru¬ 
ments, in the observatory ? I answered that my repairs were always 
made by the Office of the Ordnance: that I hail applied myself to 
them; but the season of the year not being fit, it was thought best to 
forbear them till February next, when 1 doubted not they would be 
taken care of. As for the instruments, they were all my ow»i; being 
either given to me absolutely by Sir Jonas Moore, or made and paid 
for out of my own pocket. This he well knows, though he dissembles 
* fxc'ariswemi, ‘‘As good have no observatory as no instruments.” 
I gave him, hereupon, an account of Sir -Tonas Moore’s donation, in 
the presence of Mr. (’ohvaU and Mr. Hanway Ins son-iii-hiw ; how he 
soon after died, and a controversy about his gift arising betwixt his 
son 8ir Jonas, and myself, we had a hearing before tlic board of tho 
office; whereat Mr. tiohvall and Mr. Hanway both attested what I 
affirmed, that the in.struments, books, goods, &c. were given me by 
Sir Jonas Moore. Whereupon he seemed much moved, and repeated 
'• what he had said before, “ As good liave no observatory as no instru¬ 
ments asked Dr. Mead if it were not so, who assented. I pro¬ 
ceeded from this to tell Sir Isaac (who was fired) that 1 thought it the 
business of their Society to encourage my labours, and not to make me 
uneasy for them. He asked Dr. Sloane what I said: who answered, 
that r said something about encouragement. Whereupon I told him 
that a frontispiece was engraved for my works, and the prince’s pic¬ 
ture (without any notice given me of it), to present to the queen: and 
that hereby I was robbed of the fruits of my labours: that I had ex¬ 
pended above 8000/. in instruments and assistance. At this the im¬ 
petuous man grew outrageous, and said, “ We are, then, robbers of 
your labours ?” I answered, I was sorry that they owned themselves 
to be so. After which, all he said was in a rage; he called me many 
hard names ; puppy was the most innocent of them. I told him only 
that I had all imaginable deference and respect for her Majesty’s 
order, for the honour of the nation, &c.: but that it was a dishonour 
to the nation, her Majesty, and that Society (nay, to the President 
himself), to use me so. At last he charged me, with great violence 
(and repeated it), not to remove any instruments out of the Observa¬ 
tory : for 1 had told him before that, if 1 Avas turned out of the Obser¬ 
vatory, I would carry away the sextant with me. I only desired him 
to keep his temper, restrain his passion, and thanked him as often as 
he gave me ill-name$; and, looking for the door, told him God had 
blessed all my eucNctK’ltfe hitherto, 'jind that he would protect me for 
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the future: that the wisdom of God was beyond the wisdom of men; 
and that I committed my all to him: or words to that purpose. 

‘ 1 cannot remember eTerythiug that was said by the 
man, in its proper place; nor have I given it in its order. 1 may put 
it into better, upon recollection, hereafter. I remember more at pre¬ 
sent, that after 1 had said that it had cost me above 20001. in instru¬ 
ments and assistants, he told me fiercely that 1 bad said he owed me 
60001.: which, without much moving, he .sot himself to make out thus: 
first, I had said that nobody could live in the Observatory for less 
than 6001. a year; that 1 Iiad had but lOOl. paid me, and that 2001. in 
36 years would come to that money. This I never reckoned; but I 
have said that a man cannot live in this place for less than 3001. a 
year: the rest is his own accounting. Ho told me, mot cover, I had 
received 36001. of the Government. 1 answered, wliut had he done 
for .'5001. a year salary that he had 1 or to that purpose. Which put 
liiin to a stand: but, at longtii, he fell to give me his usual good 
\vurd.s : said I was proud and insolent, and insulted him. J)r. Mead 
said the same thing. I only desired liim (as 1 had often done) to re¬ 
strain his passion, keep his temper, kc. He said 1 had culled him 
AihehL I never did ; but I know Avbat other people have said of a 
paragraph in his Optica, which probably occasioned this suggestion. 
J tliouglit it not worth my wliilc to say anything in answer to tliis 
reproach. I liope lie none,*—pp. 22S, 229. 

‘ When we consider,’ adds Mr. IJaily, ‘ that Newton was at this time 
nearly 69 years of age, and that Flamsteed was upwards oi 05, and 
so infirm that he was obliged to he assisted both up and down stairs, 
it must he confessed tliat this scene exhibits but a miserable picture 
of the frailties of Jiuinan nature.’ 

Miserable indeed ! but the measure of poor Flamsteed's persecu¬ 
tion was not yet full. 11 was followed up vviili a spirit of rancorous 
hostility, and, we must add, by an act of gross injustice, which 
nothing can excuse or palliate. After the last sheet of Flamsteed’s 
collected and enlarged Catalogue was printed off, in December, 
1710 , his inteiilion was, that the press sliould proceed with the Ob¬ 
servations from which it had been derived, and which were made with 
the niuial arc ; but ‘ whatever in.staiices,’ he says, ' 1 made to Sir 
Isaac Newton to have the copy L had trusted to lii$ hands, 1 could 
not prevail with him to return it.’ At last he wrote to Sir Isaac, in 
April, 17 lO, pressing him to reluni the night notes, also the 175 
inaimscript siieets of Observations made with the mural arc, w'hicii 
were trusted into his hands in March, 1708, witii so iiiucii of tiie 
Catalogue as was delivered to him seated up, at his own request,— 
to which, however, Sir Isaac did not condescend to make any reply. 
As Newton had now kept them eight yearsy though frequently re¬ 
quested to return Uieni, Flamsteed at length determined to proceed 
against him for their recovery;, and m the following month be sent 
his attorney to wait on Sir isailc, but be wouMiK|t be seen, T'hat 
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Flamateed should have taken this last resource is the less surprising, 
after the several unsuccessful applications for the restoration of his 
property, whidh were wholly unheeded. But the reason for this be¬ 
came apparent so soon as the fact was known that the 175 manu¬ 
script sheets of observations, which were to be kept by Newton, as a 
sacred deposit, had been handed over to Halley. ♦ Newton,' says 
riamsteed (Letter 216’), * has put my 17o sheets into Halley's 
keeping : this is the height of trick, ingratitude, and baseness; but 
I never expected any better from him since he gave my Cata¬ 
logue into Halley's hands. 1 can bear it. God foigive ail his 
falseness.’ Thus it appears that the sealed Catalogue placed in 
Sir Isaac Newton’s cu.<)tody, had also been given to Halley, and, 
with all its imperfections (distinctly stated to Newton as a reason 
against publishing it), together with Halley’s mutilations, had 
actually been printed, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Flam¬ 
steed; who thus finding that all faith with him had been broken, 
that his Catalogue had been thus surreptitiously and clandestinely 
printed, and that his Observations also had been sent to the press 
ill a garbled and improper manner, determined to break od' all 
communication with J)r. Arbuthnot* and his coadjutors in this 
affair, resolving in his own mind to appeal to the public on this 
occasion. He did more—he set about re-copying, not only the 
i7o sheets, but also the Catalogue for the pi ess, at an expense 
of nearly 200f.—the amount of two years* salary. He had before 
this made to Dr. Arbuthnot a strong and feeling appeal, in which 
he says: 

‘ I liave now spent thirty-five years in composing niy Catalogue, 
which may, in time, be published for the use of her Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects, and ingenious men all the world over. I have endured long 
and painful distempers by my night watches and day lalioura. 1 have 
spent a large sum of money above my appointment, out of my own 
estate, to complete my Catalogue, and finish my astronomical works 
under my hands. Do not tease me with banter, by telling me that 
these alterations are made to please nte, when you are sensible nothing 
can be more displeasing nor injurious, than to be told so. 

‘ Make my case your own, and tell me ingenuously and sincerely, 
were you in my circumstances, and had been at all my labour, charge, 
and trouble, would you like to have your labours surreptitiously forced 
out of your bands, conveyed into the hands of your declared, profligate 
enemies, printed witiiout your consent, and spoiled, as mine are, in 
the impression ? Would you suffer your enemies to make themselves 
judges of what they really understand not ? Would you not withdraw 
your copy out of their hands, trust no more in theirs, and publish your 

* Arbuthnot seems to have been drawn hito this dirty business, under the plea 
that it was the queen’a ^t^niaud be should superintend the publication, and Uiat by 
her command also the iSilLs of the papers had been broken open. 


own 
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own works rather at your own expense, Uian see them spoiled* and 
yourself laughed at, for suffering it ? . ' 

* 1 see no way to prevent the evil consequences of Dr. Halley^s 
conduct, hut this. 1 have caused my servant to take a new copy of 
my Catalogue, of wliich 1 shall cause as much to be printed off as 
Dr. Halley has spoiled; and take care of the correction of the press 
myself, provided you will allow me the naming of the printer, and that 
all the last proof sheets may be sent to Greenwich, at my charge, by 
the penny post, and not printed off till I have seen a proof without 
faults; after tvhich, I will proceed to print the remaining part of the 
Catalogue as fast as my health, and the small help I have, will suffer 
me. But if you like not this, I shall print it alone, at my own charge, 
on better paper, and with fairer types than those your present printer 
uses; for 1 cannot bear to see my own labours thus spoiled, to the 
dishonour of the nation. Queen, and people. 

‘ If Dr. Halley proceed, it w'ill he a reflection on the President of 
the Royal Society; and yourself w'ill suffer in your reputation, for 
encouraging one, of whom the wisest of his companions used to say, 
that the only way to have any business spoiUd effeelujally^ ivas to tittsi it 
to his management *— p. 284. 

While these unhallowed proceedings were going on, two events 
occurred which promised a favourable change in Planisleed’s 
affairs; the one was the death of Queen Anne, in August, 1714 
—the other the death of tiie iiarl of Halifax, the friend and 
patron of Sir Isaac Newton, in May, 1715.* The Hiinistry were 
now changed, Sir Robert Walpole being lirst lord of the Trea¬ 
sury ; and as plamsteed was bringing out bis own Hisioria 
Ca>lestisf he was advised to petition the Lords of the Treasury to 
deliver up to him all the spurious copies of bis observations that 
had been printed against bis w'ill, and vvliicli had not been dis¬ 
posed of: bis request was immediately granted; and 3(K) copies 
of the surreptitious and obnoxious w'ork(the remains of 4CX)) were 
delivered up to him, which hr at once committed to the flames. 

‘ I brought them down to Greenwich: and finding both Halley’s 
corrupted edition of my Catalogue, and abridgment of my observations, 
no Jess spoiled by him, I separated them from my observations; and, 
some few days after, T made a sacrifice of them to Heavenly Truth ; 
that none of them may remain to show the ingratitude of two of iny 
countrymen, who had been obliged by rne more, on particular occa¬ 
sions, than any other mathematical acquaintance; and who had u.sed 
me worse than ever the noble Tycho was used in Denmark.’ — Life, 

pp. 101, 102.__ 

’* Mr. Biiily says in a note, ‘ Lord Halifax, on the <ieath of his wife, conceived a 
strong attachment for Catharine the widow of Colonel Barton, and the niece of 
Ne'wton, a beautiful and aecnm]ilisfae4 lady,—hut who did not escape the censure of 
her contemporaries. At hisdecease the,‘Earl left Newton, by will, only 100/., whereas 
he liequeathcd t«i Mrs. Barton, ‘*for her excellent conversation/' properly to the 
amount of 25,000/.,—a eonsiderablu sum at that period.’—p. 72. ^ 

Tiamsteed 
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Flamsteed now began to print at his own expense his corrected 
Observations, as they appear in the second volume of the Fiistorhz 
Ccelestis. ‘ However unwilling/ as be states he was, * to impoverish 
his nearest relations, whom he was bound in justice and conscience 
to take care of, since they were in no capacity to provide for them¬ 
selves/—he, at the same time, with a becoming spirit, was deter¬ 
mined that the labour of nearly forty years should not be thrown 
aw'ay. And ‘ fortunate iudeed,* says Mr. ihiily, * has it been for 
tlie astronomer, that FlanivStecd was so resolute and pertinacious 
on this point; and that he had courage and public spirit enough 
to bear up against his two pow^erful opponents, whose views upon 
this subject are by 110 means in accordance with those of modern 
astronomers/ 


Flamsteed did not live to sec the completion of his w'ork. In 
a letter to his friend Mr. Sharp (May, 1717), he speaks of his 
increasing inhrmilies, and says, ^ 1 can still, J praise (jrod for 
it, walk from my door to the Hlackheath gate niui back, with a 
little resting at some benches 1 have caused to be set up betwixt 
them; but L found myself so tired with getting up the hill when I 
return from church, that at last 1 have bought a sedan, and am 
carried thither in slate on Sunday Jimriiing and back.’ On the 
2 iid January, 1720, Mr. Cioslhvvait, his assistant, writes to 
Mr. Sharp thus : ‘ Knowing that a very useful and friendly cor¬ 
respondence has for many yeaivS been carried on betwixt you and 
that great and good man, Mr. I'lainsteed, 1 think it a duty in¬ 
cumbent upon me to let Mr. Sharp be timely informed of his 
tleatli,’ &c. IJe died in the seventy-ftmrth year of his age. 
'J'hese two worthy men iindcttook to complete the publication left 
unfinished, at very coiisiderubie trouble and expense, for which 
they received no kind of remuneration. 


'rhe greatest enemy that I'lamsteed hati was appointed to succeed 
him as the ‘ King’s Observator/ a situation to which Flamsteed 


always .suspected he had long aspired; and such was the indecent 
hasle of Halley to get Mrs, Flamsteed out of the house, that in 
the liurry Mr. Crosthwait states all his books and papers were 
thrown into confusion. ^I’he Ordnance likewise behaved in the 


most shabby manner to Mrs. Flamsteed, requiring her to give up 
the sextant, two clocks, aud several books, on the plea that Sir 
Julias Moore gave them to the house, and not to the person; nay, 
they actually commenced a law-suit for the recovery of lhe.se 
Ubings, but, being made ashamed of .such a proceeding, thought 
fit to abandon it. 


Mr. Haily tells us xx.) that he has sought, but without 

success, for documents which might tend either to extenuate and 
explain the conduct of Newton and Halley in the proceedings 

which 
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wUck are now, for the first time^ brought to light, or to give some 
eiue whidi might lead to the origin and nature of the quarrel that 
existed between Flamsteed and his two distinguished contempo* 
raries. He thinks it altogether astonishing that the circumstances 
respecting the publication of Flamsteed’s works should never until 
now have been brought before the public: when it is recollected that 
Halley, who had acted so important a part in all the transactions 
regarding Flamsteed's labours, succeeded him in the Observatory, 
we can hardly be surprised that he should not have been instrn* 
mental in bringing them forward in his time—it does, however, 
appear very surprising that it should have been left to Mr. Baily 
to unkennel them alter a lapse of 11.5 years. But, 

‘ Foul deeds will rise, 

I’liough all the earth o’erwhelin them, to men’s eyes.’ 

For Sir Isaac Newton, Flamsteed appears to have had a high 
csteciii, and, till the open rupture betw'cen them, alw’ays spoke of 
him with the greatest respect. ‘ Mr. Newton’s approbation* (says 
he) ‘ is more to me than the cry of all the ignorant in the world.* 
On the other hand, Newton, when no other was present, always 
seems to have expressed himself in the most friendly manner coii- 
cei’iiiiis; I'lamsleed. Fvcii in the midst of the' treatment which 
Flamsteed complained of, regarding the publication of his Obser¬ 
vations, he writes to his friend Sliarp in these terms: ^ Mr. Newton 
is become exceeding kind of late ; was here to visit me yestc^rday ; 
stayed from twelve to near five o’clock ; dined with me; took a new 
view of my hooks and papers; and becomes solicitor with the Prince 
on their behalf.’—p. ‘23'2. l''lainsteed, however, certainly always 
considered Sir Isaac as very suspicious and jealous of any interfe¬ 
rence with what he was doing, and says that he took offence at some 
errors he had disco\ered in his Principia and in his Optics —that they 
dilfeied also in opinion on many astronomical points, on the theory 
of comets, and on tin* rectification of the lunar and planetary motions. 
But e\fcn if this were so, as Mr. liaily justly observes, * instead of 
placing them more at variance with each other, it ought to liave 
brought them nearer together in their common search after truth.’ 
He say.s there is, among I'lamstecd’s manuscripts, an immense 
mass of conipulation.s carried on for the ex[iress purpose of eluci¬ 
dating various intricate points in physical astronomy, on which 
Newton was employed—and these he considers to bo a sufficient 
answer to those persons who have hitherto looked upon him as a 
mere Observer. 

Tile letters that passed between Newton and Flamsteed 
from October, 1(>94, to September, lG95, are generally of the 
most friendly description, and in them Newton over and over 
again acknowledges the great value of the assistance he re¬ 
ceived 
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ceived from bis correspoudent, while working otit his theory 
of gravity and the lunar irregularities, for the latter of which Flam¬ 
steed had supplied him with not fewer than 200 observations. 
Sometimes, however, when Flamsteed, from the ill state of bis 
health, had not been able to supply Newton with observations at 
the moment he wanted them, the peevishness of the latter was 
manifest in his style of writing. Flamsteed, indeed, has remarked, 
as we have seen, that Newtoifs conversation also was not always 
of the most engaging kind, since he was sometimes so presump¬ 
tuous as to ask him * why he did not hold his tongue V 

The extraordinary letter of the 6th of January, 1691) (No. 43), 
was the first manifestation of that petulant bearing which gradually 
led to an open rupture. Wc might perhaps be charitably disposcaJ 
to attribute this to the effect of tliat distressing malady, which over¬ 
whelmed Newton for a time in 1693,—a malady rashly ascribed by 
some to mental aberration, but which was clearly occasioned by want 
of sleep, want of appetite, excessive restlessness, and great nervous 
irritability ; all brought on no doubt by deep tiioiighl and intense 
application. Something, on the other side, must be ascribed to that 
fretful and querulous tone, and occasional deliciency of courtesy and 
respect, which every reader must have noticed on the part of Flam¬ 
steed, and the exhibition of which can only be palliated by his Se¬ 
quent suffering from constitutional ill-health. Jlut making all allow¬ 
ances for both on the score of temper, it would still be difficult to 
find any excuse for the overt acts of nieunness, injustice, and in¬ 
gratitude, of which Flamsteed had but too much reason to accuse 
Newton, more particnlaily in the latter years of his life. The only 
explanation that can be given, and which indeed the documents 
now brought to light seem fully to bear out, is, that this great 
man, having surrendered himself into the hands of certain sclf-iii- 
tercsted persons, who took advantage of the infirmities of age, 
was prevailed on to acquiesce in a line of conduct which, in 
his better dajs, he would have spumed at. 

Finally, we fully agree with Mr. Baily, that however lamentable 
it may be to find such eminent characters as New ton, Halley, 
Gregory, and i\ibutbnot, exhibited as they appear in this volume, 
yet * a proper regard for truth and justice ’ forbade any suppression, 
at the present day, of the many curious and important facts which 
these inaiuiscripts have, for the first time, brought to light. 


Art. 
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Aar. V.- — The Life of Admiral Viscouni Easmouth. By Edward 
Osier, Esq* London. 1835. 8vo. 

“Vj^E have learned from several sources, but most distinctly 
* ’ from a paragraph in a clever contemporary magazine,’*’ that 
this Life of Lord Exmouth, though * undertaken/ as the preface 
announces, ‘ with the sanction of his elder and only surviving bro¬ 
ther/ Mr. Samuel Pellew of Falinoiith, has been written without 
the concurrence, and published against the wishes of his lordship's 
more immediate family—nay, that one of his lordship's sons, the 
Dean of Norwich,'^)' had announced liis intention of writing the life 
of his father—an intention which, as has been stated in stronger 
language than we are inclined to repeat, it was hardly fair in Mr. 
Osier to forestall, and, as far as he could, to frustrate. 

'To this Mr. Osier has replied, that besides the sanction of Mr. 
Samu'd Pellew, * the late viscount (the admiral’s eldest son), 
knew and u])proved the intention; and that his second son. Cap¬ 
tain Fleetwood Pellew, revised the whole MS. and furnished the 
subjects for the engravings.’— Metrop. Matj.f J*Jov, 1835, p. 81. 

These statements a little surprise us, because we happen to 
hioiv that the late viseouiit expressed a formal disapprobation of 
the early publication of amj life of his father ; and it is hardly pos¬ 
sible that he and Captain J^etlew should be ignorant of what had 
reached even m.v, that their brother, the Dean of Norwich, did 
intend to produce, in a fit season, a life of their father, and was, 
for that ohjectf in possession of all the family papers, as well 
as of materials contributed by some of Lord Exmouth’s private 
friends. We, therefoie, suspect that Mr. Osier must have mis¬ 
taken or been misinformed as to the late viscount’s seiitiuients, 
and that Captain Fleetwood Pellew was induced to revise, only 
when he found that he could not prevent, the publication, from a 
very natural desire to see that it did not contain any misstatement 
injurious to his father’s memory. 

But, however ail this may be, the question would be one rathe 
of private delicacy than of literary interest, and we should cer 
tainly not have alluded to it at all, if the result did not seem to 
us to atfect the value of the book itself. No reader can have 
followed the course of Mr. Osier’s biography without observing 
this important drawback on its merit—that while it is sufficiently 
copious in such particulars of Lord Exinouth’s life as might na 
turally be supplied by the recollections of an elder brother, be¬ 
longing to a different profession, and now in his eighty-second 

* The Metrojralitaa Magazine for October last. 

t The magazine says, the * Buhop of Hereford,' but this U certainly a miitake 
fur the Dean of Norwich, whose intention of writing his father's lil'e we^ onrselvoe 
remcmtiei to have heard spoken of shortly after Jberd Exmouth'e death. 
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year, yet it is too obviously deficient in the details of the later 
and more distinguished portion of his lordship’s public career* as 
well as in those points of private and personal interest which 
constitute the chief charm and value of biography as contradistin’ 
guished from history. We arc by no means dissatisfied with the way 
in which Mr. Osier has, in all other respects* performed his tusk* 
nor do we hesitate to repeat the preference that we recently ex¬ 
pressed in our review of the Life of Mackintosh* for— ewteris 
paribus —a biography written by a pen more impartial than that 
of a near relative can ever be: but we are nevertheless of opinion 
that Mr. Osier would have acted with better taste, and have done 
more justice to himself and his hero* if he had not proceeded 
w'ithout the fuller ^sanction’ and more substantial assistance or 
those members of Lord Exmoulli’s family who not o«dv have the 
best right to sanction such a publication* but must also be in 
exclusive possession of all the documentary evidence of his public 
life, as w'ell as of the most copious illustrations of his private 
chanictcr—by the absence of which* Mr. Osier’s view and treat¬ 
ment of his subject has been* in our opinion, rendered, in some 
points* narrow and imperfect. 

We regret the more this deficiency in Air. Osier’s materials, 
because bis work proves that he would have made a satisfactory— 
though not a brilliant—use of a larger store. He lias considerable 
merits; his style is simple and clear—^his feelings are amiable—his 
principles sound—he is sensible, impartial, and unaffected--In* 
seems not unacquainted with the technicalities of a naval life* 
and is, upon the whole, no unworthy biographer of a British 
admiral. If he be in some points obscure, and in others mis¬ 
taken*—if he sometimes seems to expand trilles to the neglect of 
more important matters,—we think we can generally trace these 
blemishes to the state of bis materials. Unfortunately they are 
peculiarly observable towards the latter parts of the volume, where 
Mr. Osier shews himself to be but imperfectly acquainted either 
with the details of that admirable system of disci]>liiie and <*conoiiiy 
with uhich bis loidsliip conducted the nautical duties of bis com¬ 
mand* or with the vast variety of civil and political objects which, 
in those momentims times* enlarged the sphere, complicated the 
duties, and surfdiaiged the re.sponsibility of the commander-iii'Chief 

of a British fleet.* We shall have occasion to notice some of Air. 

— ---— 

* Thste ate nnt the opioiom of us altme. The best naval authoi^ on such poiuts 
(to whom we have beea imlebted for many valuable remarks) sayk, * Mr. Osier does 
not do full jiu'tice to LoM Eximouth’s |;reat t}ilent in calling forth the resources of 
his fleet*—bis taet in husbandiu^ the stores, and his indefatigable and sucressfnl 
exertions in keeping bis fleet* [in India and the Mediterranean! ‘iu repair, uoa in 
oonstanb readiness immediate service, without the astastancetn a dock-yard, and 
at a tin# wf a great scarcity of naval stores. Too little notice is aim taken of the 
manner in which he managed extensive diplomatic business in drcuinstanccs of 
gtaal difficulty, when we had hardly a iniuister uo the coutinent.’ Osier’s 
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OsIer^s deficiencies and omissidns on these points, in the course 
of giving our readers some idea of his easy and pleasing narrative 
of the principal events of Lord Exniouth's useful and honourable 
life. 

It M'ould far exceed both our limits and our object to follow Mr* 
Osier through the details of his lordship’s services: a.full account 
of them would be almost a general histoiy of the naval wars of half 
a century: we shall select such events and passages only as ap¬ 
pear to us to exhibit some peculiar touch of the individual cha¬ 
racter of the man,—with this additional reserve, that as we ap¬ 
proach more recent times we shall be shorter in our observations, 
as the events must be fresher in the recollection of our readers. , 

11 has been sometimes stated that Lord JOxmonth sprang from 
the lower ranks of society; and it is very certain, and very honour¬ 
able to him, that he was altogether the maker of his own fortune—• 
but he was of a gentleman’s family,* which had been for centuries 
settled in the w'est of Cornwall. The earliest, however, of the fa¬ 
mily, of whom anything is certainly known, was distinguished for 
his loyalty and sufierings in the great rebellion, and a small antique 
j}ieee of plate belonging to him, and bearing the date of 1()45, is 
still preserved. Ilis son. Lord h'xmouth’s great-grandfather, was 
a captain in the navy. His grandfather was an extensive merchant 
and shipowner, and a considerable landed proprietor both in Corn- 
W'aii and in Maryland—part of the town of Annapolis lluyal stands 
on what was, before the revolt of the colonies, the estate of the 
IV’llews. I’he father, however, was the youngest of six sons, and 
seems to have had no other patrimony than that great and bountiful 
fitdd of English enterprise, the sea, which his forefathers had 
jdoughed with respectable success, and from which his sou W'as 
to reap so rich a harvest of affluence and honour. He himself 
does not seem to have attained any higher station than the com¬ 
mand of one of his Majesty’s post-office packets on the Dover 
station, where he died in 17C>5, leaving six children, of whom 
h’liWAUi), born on 4he IQtli April, 17^7, was the second sou. 
The second marriage of their mother soon rendered these children 
doubly orphans, but they had for some years the protection of their 
grandfather, by whom Edward was successively sent to the best 
schools of the country, where he proceeded so far in classical learn¬ 
ing as to be able to construe Virgil, and obtained at least, to use 
Dr. Johnson’s phrase, * Latin enough to grammaticise his EtigUsh.’ 
Slight and fugitive as may be the literary acquirements which a 
boy can have made at the age when, to make him a good sailor, 

* Originaliy NormoM,* sajw Mr. Osier, but on no other authority, tbrU we can dii- 
cover, than that the name was formerly epelleil ‘ Ptiku' We rather behave flbe 
name and family to be aboriginal Comiidi. 

K 2 he 
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he should 1)6 sent to sea, they may 1>e of incalctililhtc adtanta^ 
to bis future life, by predisposing him td cultivate his mind in 
intervals of leisure, and by preparing him for that higher class 
of duties and that superior station in society, for which—as in 
the case of so many of oiir naval heroes—a sailor bqy of very 
humble beginnings may be ultimately destined. 

When in his fourteenth year young Peliew, rather against his 
grandfather’s wishes, but prompted by a happy instinct, determined 
to be a sailor, and we have reason to believe, though Mr. Osier 
does not mention it, that the patronage of Lady Spencer (grand- 
motlier of the present Lord) was exerted in his behalf. He 
was accordingly in the year 1770 received into his Majesty’s 
naval service, on board the Juno, Captain Stott, which was com¬ 
missioned for the Falkland Island armament; and when siie 
was paid od' he followed Captain Stott into the Alarm, in the 
Mediterranean. Captain Stott, who had been boatswain with 
Boscawen, was an excellent seaman, but had, as is too generally the 
case with persons thus promoted, retained some habits not suited 
to his present rank. He kept a mistress on board—a midshipman 
of the name of Cole, a special friend of young Peliew, happened to 
displease this w'oinan, and was inconsequence irregularly and un¬ 
justifiably turned out <-f the ship. Peliew, with the early firmness 
and generosity of his disposition, made common cause with liis op¬ 
pressed friend and insisted on sharing his fate ; they were both put 
on shore at Marseilles—penniless—but their spirited conduct at¬ 
tracted tlie notice and approbation of the late Captain Kcppel and 
Lord Hugh Seymour, then lieutenants in the Juno, and laid the 
foundation of a friendship between them and Fellew which con¬ 
tinued through their lives, l^ord Hugh even had the kindness to 
advance tliein money to bear their expenses home, and among the 
-services rendered to his country by that amiable man and dis¬ 
tinguished ofiicer, it is not the least that his sagacity and generosity 
probably preserved Peliew to the naval glory of his country. Cap¬ 
tain Stott, on reconsideration, appears to have repented of his 
harshness, and he gave the lads such testimonials of their general 
good conduct and abilities, as saved them from the ill consequences 
which would otherwise have probably followed so unlucky a debiit 
in a. service of which, after all, subordination is on indispensable 
requiaile*- Itis deliglitful to find in tiie sequel a more unexception¬ 
able proof-of Pellew’s magiianunily-—many years after, when he 
had attained the rank of post-captain, he happened , to fall in with 
a son ^ Captain Stott, then dead. He took the youth uuder his 
protectioH* -aud did -every thing in bis power to promote his* in* 
terests. At a lator period, and after Lord Hugh Seymour’s death, 
Peliew had also the pleasure of receiving pue of hu sons in his 

flag-ship, 
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aii4 ^hoijvii^, b^.aQ filino9^t,paternal kindness^ his recol¬ 
lection of hia •early obligatioit. . . 

it was now Pellew's good fortune to get into a better school—at 
leaat of manners and morals. Captain Powno^, an officer of great 
4 >i-ofessional merit and polished habits, received him into the llloi^e, 

* Captain PownoU soon appreciated the merit and promise of 
Ids midshipman, who returned his kindness with almost the affeo- 
tion of a son. Such mutual con&dence and attachment between ft 
captain and a midshipman has veiy rarely been met with ; and it was 
peculiarly fortunate for Mr. Pellew, that his quick and determined 
character, which, with a judgment not yet matured by experience, 
might have carried him into mistake.^, found a guide so kind and 
judicious as Captain Pownoll. 

‘ Active beyond his companions, Mr. Pellew did the ship’s duty with 
a smartness which none of them could equal; and as every one takes 
pleasure Avhere he excels, he had soon become a thorough seaman. At 
the same time, the buoyancy of youth, and a naturally playful dispo- 
.sition, led him continually into feats of more than common daring. In 
the sf)ring of 1775, General Burgoyne took his passage to America in 
the Blonde, and when he came alongside, the yards were manned to 
receive him. Looking up, he was surprised, to see a midshipman on 
the yard-arm standing on his head. Captain Pownoll, who was at his 
side, soon quieted his apprehensions, by assuring him that it was only 
one of the usual frolic.« of young Pellew, and that the General mighty 
make himself quite at ease fur his safety, for that if he should fall, he 
would only go under the ship’s bottom, and cornu up on the other side. 
What on this occasion was probably spoken hut in jest, was afterwards 
more than realized: for he actually sprang from the fore-yard of the 
Blonde, while she was going fast through the water, and saved a man 
who liad fallen overboard. Captain Pownoll reproached him for his 
rashness, hut he shed tears when he spoke of it to the officers, and 
declared that Pellew was a noble fellow.’—p. 10—12. 

This is the lirst of the many instances in whicli Pellew distin¬ 
guished himself—above any officer we have heaid of—by his cou- 
age, skill, and humanity in saving the lives of his feilow'-creatures. 
Ill each of these qualities Pellew had amongst his brother officers 
an abundance of rivals, but in him they iiappcned to be combined 
in a remarkable degree. There is in the hearts of w'e believe the 
majority of mankind—certainly of British sailors—an instinctive 
enthusiasm of humanity which prompts them to endeavour, at their 
own risk, to save a fellow-creature; and besides this instinct, such 
an attempt is in itself so glorious a distinction, and the successful 
result is so gratifying to all the noblest feelings of our nature, that 
on board a British man-of-war such feats 'reqiiire rather to-be 
repressed than encouraged.* Frequent and lamentable are the in- 
stances in which inconsiderate imp u lses of this nature ha|e occa- 

* S«e ths admiralde chaptar entitled * A Man Overboard,’ in Captain Basil Bril’a 
PragmunU, 
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ifioncd double calamities. Those whos^ courage pro|Qpt^.d^ein |p 
jump overboard should, in a well-disciplined ship, be early taugh|^ 
that there is a rarer and higher, though less brilliant quali^rripre- 
sepce of tnind—which enables its fortunate possessors to appre* 
ciate, in the twinkling of an eye, the circumstances and contin¬ 
gencies of the case. Nor are mere spirit and coolness sufficient 
to form such an opinion; the probabilities of success must de¬ 
pend not merely on the personal powers of the individual, but 
on a vast variety of what we may call technical circumstances, of 
w'hich none but what is emphatically called a thorough seaman 
can make an adequate estimate. Such a seaman was Pellew; and 
great as were his courage and his strength, and tliough he was in 
the sea 

‘ _ Like a creature native and endued 

Unto that element’— 

yet it is the skill and judgment which he was wont to exercise on 
such occasions that we should chiefly inculcate as examples of imi¬ 
tation ; and there was, as we shall see by and by, one instance at 
least, in which even his skill and judgment failed him. 

Ln furtherance of the operations which Sir Guy Carletoii, the 
commander-in-chief, w'as now carrying on against the American 
insurgents, it became expedient to have a flotilla on Lake Cham¬ 
plain and its waters. A detachment from the Blonde,* under a 
lieutenant and a senior midshipman, were ordered on this service. 
Pellew, at his earnest entreaty, was—fortunately—added to the 
party. 

Mr. Osier swells out his book with much more of the details of 
this campaign than can possibly belong to the history of young 
Pellew. We shall only say that, by most extraordinary skill and 
exertions, under the superintendence of Lieutenant (afterwards 
Admiral) Schanck, an officer of great mechanical ingenuity, a 
little fleet was created on the inland waters—the keel and door 
timbers of a ship of three hundred tons which had been laid at 
Quebec were taken to pieces and conveyed to the lake—and 
* Here, on the morning of the 2d of September, the Inflexible was 
^gain laid down, and by sunset all her former parts were put together, 
and *•- considerable quantity of additional timbers were prepared for 
her. The progress of the Avork was like magic. Trees growing in the 
forest in the morning would form part of the ship before night. She 
was launched in twenty-eight days from laying her keel, and sailed 
next evening, armed with eighteen twelve-pounders, and fully equipped 
for service.’—p. 16. 

Two schooners and twenty-six other vessels and boats wore 
equipped with equal celerity. Tlie Blonde’s party manned one of 

* OsUr dues nut sUte the amount of the detachment—we have heard that it 
euusittted of abuitt 00 inuu. 


the 
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the Bchdoner»—the Garleton. In the first action, both his superior 
officers being wounded and disabled, Pellew succeeded to the 
command/ and distinguished himself by that union of gallantry 
and seamanship which characterized his whole career. *■ In attempt¬ 
ing to gO’Oboutt being close to the shore covered with the enemy’s 
marksmen, the Carleton hung in stays, and Pellew, not regarding 
the danger of making himself so conspicuous, sprang out on the 
bowsprit to push the jib over: some of the gun-boats now took her 
in tow—but so thick and heavy was the enemy’s fire, that the tow- 
rope was cut with a shot. Pellew ordered some one to go and 
secure it, but seeing all hesitate—for indeed it looked like a death- 
service—he rail forward and did it himself.’—p. 18. 

in the lad’s first aGtiony is a striking exemplification of 
tlie homely but emphatic panegyric long after pronounced on 
him by the sailors, that ‘ The captain never desired any man 
to do what he was not able and ready to do himself' His con¬ 
duct in this whole affair was so much beyond his years and station 
as to attract extraordinary notice. Sir Charles Douglas, Com¬ 
modore ill the St. Lawrence, wrote to him to say that his * behaviour 
on board the Carleton, iii the different actions on the lakes, gave him 
the warmest satisfaction, and that he would not fail to represent his 
gallantry in the strongest terms to Lord Howe, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and Lord Sandwich, First Lord of the Admiralty, as de-, 
serving of promotion.’ Lord Howe immediately expressed his ap¬ 
probation, and promised him a lieutenant’s commission whenever 
he might join the flag—the compliment of a voluntary letter from 
the hirst Lord of the Admiralty was more unusual. 

‘ Admiralty Officey London, Jan. 5, 1777. 

‘ Sir,—You have been spoken of to me by Sir Charles Douglas and 
Captain Philemon Pownoll, for your good conduct in the various services 
upon Lake Champlain, in so handsome a manner, that I shall receive 
])leasure in promoting you to the rank of lieutenant whenever you 
come to England; but it is impossible to send you a commission where 
you now are, it being out of the jurisdiction of the Admiralty. 

* Sandwich.’ 

The natural anxiety to obtain the rank thus nobly earned did 
not, however, induce Pellew to quit the anomalous but arduous 
service in which he was engaged. He w'as now attached to thp 
army unluckily confided to the presumptuous Burgoyne. Mr. 
Osier gives, in considerable detail, the events of that gallant but 
unfortunate expedition, which ended in Burgoyue’s surrender, 
'i'he fiotilla kept with the army as far as the navigation ex¬ 
tended ; but when it advanced overland to the Hudson, Pellew was 
selected to accompany it with a body of seamen, and in the opera¬ 
tions along the Hudson he rcrtaiuly prolonged Burgoyne’s’'chances 

of 
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of esca'|)e tify iiU courage and teohttitaI''ree(Hircesw' ' In the bala>*^ 
mityof the reverse of the 7th October PeHew had.’niote rtliatt 8> 
common share. His brother John*^W’ho, at the age of seveftteen^^ 
had already become aide-de-camp to General Phillips—was 
among the dead. In Burgoyne’s attempt to retreat, the enemy, 
having a superiority on the river, attacked and carried the English 
bateaux^ and particularly a vessel which contained the small store 
of provisions for the army. This loss would have deprived it o. 
its last hope, but Pel lew, at the head of bis sailors, attacked and 
rec^tured her. 

The inevitable injustice of general history overlooks such sub¬ 
ordinate aifuirs, and, on the other hand, we know but too well 
that vanity and partiality often take an exaggerated view of indi¬ 
vidual achievement; but the value of Pellew’s services on this 
trying occasion is preserved from oblivion by the incontestable 
evidence of the following letter, written by the Commandcr-in-chiff 
of the army to his young auxiliary—a Midshipman of twenty. 

* Dear Sir,—It was with infinite pleasure that General Phillips and 
myself observed the gallantry and address with which you conducted 
your attack upon the provision-vessel in the liands of the enemy. The 
gallantry of your little party Avas deserving of the success which at¬ 
tended it; and I send you my sincere thanks, together with those of the 
Armyt for the important service you have rendered them upon this 
occasion. ‘ John Burgoynk.* 

Nor W'as this all; as matters grew more desperate, Burguyne 
assembled a council of his principal officers, amongst whom w'as 
included Mr. Pellew, as commanding the brigade of seamen ; and, 
Mr.. Osier justly remarks, *iio more decisive testimony of his 
services, and of the coiiiidence Avhich he inspired, could be affiorded 
than the unprecedented compliment of calling a midshipman, only 
twenty yearn of age, to sit in council with generals on such a vital 
question.’ *Pellew, as the youngest officer present,’—one of the 
youngest probably, since his brother's death, lu the whole camp, 

* was required to offer his ojjiiiion the first, tie pleaded that he and 
his ow'ii little party might not be included in the capitulation, hut per¬ 
mitted to make their own way back. He had never heard of sailors 
capitulating, and was confident he could biing them off, and tluit 
vyithout any reflection on the army. Soldiers are accustomed to act 
only in orderly masses, but sailors, in a peculiar degree, combine with 
discipline .individual enterprise. Mr. Pellew’s party had acted as 
pioneers and artificers to the army during its advance, and their know¬ 
ledge and resources Avould have given them great facilities in making 
their way in a small body; but their escape would have cast a vei y 
undeserved discredit on the army; and the propoimi was very pro¬ 
perly discountenanced.*—p. 39, 

Burgoyne paid hhn the final compliment of sending him home 

with 
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whh birdispatcbes; and Sir Guy Garleton, to tfee former testimo¬ 
nial of Pelleu^s extraordinary merit \vhidt w'e have quoted, added 
the foHovriii^ letter to Lord Sandwich: 

‘ Quebec^ November 2, 1777. 

* My Lord,—This will be presented to your lordship by Mr. Edward 
Pellew, a young inan to whose gallantry and merit dunng two severe 
campaigns in this country 1 cannot do justice. He is just now returned 
to me from Saratoga, having shared the fate of that unfortunate army, 
and is on his way to England. I beg Je^ve to recommend him to your 
lordship as worthy of a commission in his Majesty’s service for his 
good conduct. ‘ Guv Carleton.* 

He came home in a transport, which was chased by an enemy’s 
cruiser. Pellew, who had hitherto been only a passenger, now 
insisted on taking the command, and lighting the ship. He did 
so, engaged and beat otV the privateer ; and so concluded a 
series of services, which, considering the youth ami subordinate 
station of the ofheer, the strangeness of the occasion;^, the paucity 
of his force, and the combined gallantry and prudence uy whicli 
he obtained the unanimous approbation of the army and the 
navy, was, as Mr. Osier says, unprecedented, and—we believe we 
may add—remains unparalleled. We heartily wish that Mr. Osier, 
instead of many pages dedicated to General Burgoyne's strategics, 
which have no kind of relation to Mr. Pellew and which we had 
already in the Annual Register—had been enabled to give us some 
more particulars and details of the personal services of the extraor¬ 
dinary young man. It is not enough to say * Mr. Pellew threw a 
bridge across the Hudson’—* Mr. Pellew' and his party recaptured 
a victualler.”^ In order to understand the value, or at least the 
merit, of the exploit, we should know' with what means this youth 
constructed the bridge—with what force he recaptured the vessel-— 
and why, in a river whose banks were occupied by hostile armies, 
he and his little band of seamen were by one side employed, and 
by the other not defeated, in executing those important services. 

Pellew now received his lieutenant’s commission, but was ap¬ 
pointed to a guard-ship—the convention of Saratoga preventing 
ids active employment. Mr. Osier states Pellew’s impatience of 
this restraint, but does not mention how it was removed : we find 
him, however, in 1777f lieutenant of the Licorne,where he had the 
good fortune to distinguish himself in an action with two of the 
enemy’s cruisere. He soon after rejoined his old friend, Captain 
Pownoll, now of the Apollo, whose regard managed to secure for 

* We have heard'froia an' old officer that the re-capture uf the victualler woi not 
only a moat critical.relief, b^t .a most danng and almost desperate exploit, Sbe tras 
carried by boarding, and taken in tow by our people—the tow-rope was twice shot 
away, and twice replaced by Fellew’s swimming wiib it on botud tinder the enemy’s 
flrew 

him 
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him the station of first lieutenant of the ship. He was too soon 
deprived of this valuable fiieiid. Oil the morning of the Idth June, 
17H0, the Apollo, cruising in the North Sea, fell in with the 
Stanislaus, French frigate. During the action Captain Pownoll 
was shot through the body. Pellew hastened to catch him in 
his arms—the captain said, ‘ Pellew, I know you won’t give his 
Majesty’s ship away,’ and expired. They were close to the shore, 
and the enemy w'as using every exertion to gain the shelter of 
Osteiid, a neutral port; but Pellew drove her, beaten and dis~ 
masted, on shore. For this exploit he received his next step of 
promotion, and was made commander of the Hazard sloop-of war, 
and soon after removed into the Pelican, in which he defeated a 
French brig and lugger, and drove them ashore under the batteries 
of their own coast, in so gallant a style as to deserve the following 
letter from .Lord Keppel^:— 

‘ Admiralty Office, May 25, 1782. 

* Sir,—I am so w'ell pleased with the account I have received of your 
gallant and seaman-like conduct in the sloop you command, in your 
spirited attack on three privateers inside the Isle of Bass, and your 
success in driving them all on shore, that I am induced to bestow on 
you the rank of a post-captain* in the service to which your universal 
good character and conduct tlo credit. * Keppei..’ 

This promotion at this time was peculiarly fortunate for Pellew, 
and we will add for the country, as the peace which soon followed 
would otherwise have thrown him back, certainly for ten or twelve 
years, and probably for ever—in the hierarchy of the profession. 
During the peace in 1783 he married Susan, the daughter of 
J. Froud, Esq. of Wiltshire. That excellent lady is still living, and 
we hope capable of enjoying, in calm resignation, the posthumous 
fame, as she did, for so many yeais of vivid afi'ection, the living 
glories of her illustrious husband. 

In 178(5 he commissioned the Winchelsea for the Newfound¬ 
land station:—the incidents of a peace command arc of too little 
interest to survive in public recollection, but Mr. Osier has been 
so lucky as to obtain from an officer, who was a midshipman in 
the Winchelsea, some anecdotes of Captain Pellew which will give 
our readers a more lively idea of the skill, dexterity, and courage 
of this prime sailor, than the general encomiums which always 
accompany his name can do. 

The origin of this strange term ;;<o«/-captaia, uow abolished in the navy, wu 
conceive to be this: Masters and commanders, or even lieutenants, commanding a 
vessel, though popularly called captains, have no claim to that title nor to legiilav 
advancement by seniority, but may be promoted to the superior ranks over the 
heads of their seaiors—.while the capiem, properly sy C^led, when once placed-un 
the list, took his post, and proceeded to the rank of admiral by mere seniority, from 
which them could be no deviation: so that when an officer obtained that tank hu 
Vas said to be posted i that is, placed beyond the teach of favour or other vontin- 
geuines. * I remember 
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* J remember relievxnjp; the deck one night after eight o'clock, when 
thecaptain carrying , on the duty, and shortening sail upon the 
quick approach of a severe gale; and being an old sailor i'or roy age, 
being theu sixteen, he ordered me to the mizen-top, to close reef and 
furl the mizen-topsail; and this being done, from the increase of the 
gale, we had before twelve o’clock to take in successively every reef, 
furl most of the sails, and strike the topgallant-masts and other spars, 
to make the ship snug; the midshipmen being on the yards as well as 
the men, and the captain, when the gale became severe, at their elbow. 
In close reefing the main-topsail, there was much difficulty in clewing 
up the sail for the purpose of making it quiet, and the captain issued 
his orders accordingly from the quarter-deck, and sent us aloft. On 
gaining the topsail-yard, the most active and daring of our party hesi¬ 
tated to go out upon it, as the sail Avas flapping about violently, making 
it a .service of great danger. A voice was heard amidst the roaring of 
the gale from the extreme end of the yard-arm, calling upon us to 
exert ourselves to save the sail, which would otherwise beat to pieces. 

Amansaid, “ Why, that’s the captain!—how the-did he get there?” 

The fact was, that the instant he had given us orders to go aloft, he 
laid down his speaking-trumpet, and clambered like a cat by the rig¬ 
ging over the backs of the seamen, and before they reached the main¬ 
top, he was at the topmast-head, and from tthence by the topsail-lift, 
a single rope, he reached the situation he was in.'—pp. 62, 63. 

We know not whether our land readers will quite understand these 
exploits ; perhaps the following short explanation will make them* 
more intelligible ;—While the seamen were hesitating to cmwi out 
along the yard, the captain had ascended to the upper mast and 
thence swung himself down by a single rope to the outer end of 
the yard, the post of greatest danger—whence he culled to the men 
to execute the comparatively safe and easy task of coming forward 
to assist in the work. 

Again. Working into St. John’s harbour, Newfoundland,— 

‘ In the course of our progress against a strong wind, the ship had 
been warped up to a chain-rock, and it became necessary to cast off 
the hawser attached to it, but all the boats were employed in laying 
out an anchor and warps elsewhere. The captain called to the men on 
the forecastle, and desired ” some active fellow to go down by the haw¬ 
ser, and cast it otf,” at tlie same time saying that a boat would soon be 
there to bring him on hoard again. The smartest seaman in the ship 
declined the attempt. In an instant the captain was seen clinging to 
the hawser, and proceeding to the rock; the hawser Avas cast off, and 
to the astonishment of every one, he swung himself to the side of the 
ship, by the .same means mounted the ship’s side, and was again direct¬ 
ing the duty going on.’—pp. <iS, 64. 

• Amidst several sinriUr instances we select the following, which, 
though not so striking, is a perfect exemplification of what ^we 
recently said of the consummate skill and presence of mind whicli 
gave effect to his courage and humanity. * W© 
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* We had liglit wnfds and'fihe weal^ralter inaMugf the etiaet of ^otr 
tugal. On one remarhaUly fine diey, vthen’the ^*hip vira8eteidin]gthro%h 
the water under the infinenceof 'a gentle breeze, the people were all 
below at their drniiers, and acareely a person left on deck but ofi^cerSt 
of whom the captain was one. - Two little ship^boye hod been induced, 
by the fineness of the weather, to run up from below the moment they 
had dined, and were at play on the spate anchor to leeward, which over¬ 
hangs the side of the ship. One uf them fell overboard, which was 
seen from the quarter-deck, and the order was given to luff the ship 
into the. wind. In an instant the officers were over the side; but it was 
the captain who, grasping a rope firmly with one hand, let himself 
down to the water’s edge, and catching hold of the poor boy’s jacket 
as he floated past, saved his life in as little time as I have taken to 
mention it. 'fhere was not a rope touched, or a sail altered in doing 
this, and the people below knew not of the accident until they came 
on deck when their dinner was over.’—pp, 67, 68. 

After the expiration of three years, the usual period of a peace 
command, Caplaiu Pellew was restored to the (to him) unwelcome 
shore—destined it seems to be more than commonly unwelcome: 
fur lijs active mind, impaticut of idleness, sought for employnieiit 
in cultivating one of his elder brother’s farms—with what success 
may be guessed. Jiut the Prench war relieved him from his very 
unprofitable plough, and restored him to what we may call iiis 
natural element. He was immediately appointed to the Nyinphe 
of thirty-six guns, a French frigate captured in the former war ; and 
she was soon destined to have a coinpanion in her involuntary 
apostacy from her national service. On the IQth of June the 
!Nymplie fell in with the Cleopatra, of equal material force, but 
with a superiority of men ; of the action which ensued we need only 
give the succinct account of the French themselves—' Les Anylaits 
, nous ont enlevc dernieremmt la superbe /negate La Cleopatre — 
elle a eU pri^e par unefreyaie (Legale force.* The Nymphe, out 
of a crew of tw’o hundred and forty, liad fifty—the Cleopatra, out 
of a complement of three hundred and twenty, sixty-thice killed and 
wounded. The proportion of killed and wounded attests the good 
training as well as the courage of tlie French. It was in all 
respects a well-fought action, and being the first frigate action of 
the war attracted consider able notice, Pellew was knighted, and 
his brother Israel, a commander on half-pay, who had accom- 
paiiied him as a volunteer, was promoted to post-captain. Ttic 
captain of the Cleopatra^ Mulluii, was killed; he was buried at 
Portsmouth, W'ith .the honours due tphu rank and gallantry. One of 
Sir Edward’s :^rst acts wasf to write a letter of condolence to his 
, widow, and as be learnt from hor repk that she was left iii narrow 
Gii'cunistauces, he tlien sent^ wUh all Mullon's private property, 
V what assistance his then very limited means allowed him to ofTer.^— 

p. 92. 
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pr92> MMaine JiluUop’g. jetter-T-pr.ratii^r» we hope, the letter to 
whtich Iter name waa afiiKed-rK>f which Mr. Oaler gives a copy, is 
not very credii^bie to. French sensibrjity: there is more anxiety about 
the poor oaptaiii'S * ^ts* and less gratitude for Peliew’s generosity 
than we should have expected, « 

He now was placed in the Arethusa, a frigate of greater force 
than the Nymphe, and bore a prominent part in Sir John Warren’s 
frigate-action off the Isle of Bass, 22d April, 1794. La Pomone, 
the largest frigate then afloat,struck to the Arethusa; L’Engageante, 
the commodore, was pui'sued and captured by Sir Richard Strachan. 
Sir John Warren himself, in the Flora, who had gallantly led the 
attack and bore tlie first brunt of the enemy’s fire, suffered severely, 
but was able to take possession of the Babet, which had received 
the fire of the Arethusa in passing; one of the four French frigates 
escaped. 

‘ As soon as the enemy struck, the Commodore, in the full warmth 
of Ids feelings, wrote to Sir Edward a short and expressive note;— 

* My dear Pellew—I shall ever hold myself indebted, and under 
infinite obligations to you, for the noble and gallant support you gave 
me to-day. God bless you and all youfs. Your most sincere and 
affectionate friend, ' ‘ J. !j. Warren.’ 

Sir John’s frigate-squadron had been so successful, that the Ad¬ 
miralty was led to increase the force and divide the coiumaiul, and 
the second squadron was given to Sir Edward Pellew. On the 21sf 
October, 1794, one of thte squadron, the Artois, Captain Edward 
Nagle (knighted on this occasion), captured in an action fought 
singly, though the other British ships were in sight, La R^volu- 
tionnaire, the heaviest frigate (except the Pomoue) which had yet 
been taken. We notice this capture, of which Pellew was no more 
than an admiring spectator, because La Revoliilionnaire was first 
commissioned in the British service by the Commodore’s early 
friend and associate, Cole; and her last captain~-before she was 
broken up in 1B22 as wholly unfit for sea—was his second son, 
Captain Fleetwood Pellew. 

On the 22nd December, 1794, when Sir Edward’s squadron was 
lying in Falmouth Roads, intelligence was received that the Brest 
fleet had pul to sea. This information was so important, says Mr. 
Osier, that Sir Edward thought it necessary to communicate it in 
person to the Admiralty, and he accordingly posted to town.— 
(p. 104.) There can be no doubt .that Sir Edward did come to 
town, but we cannot believe with ,Mr. Osier that the commodore 
of the westernmost squadron,—that nearest the enemy,—would 
have left his ships merely to convey to town intelligence which a 
subordinate officer coiildhave carried quite as well.' It Was'highly 
probable that the Admiralty would have had the neWa through 

some 
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some other chennel ;<—in that case he ran the risk of crossing on the 
road his own sailing orders, and he might have been left behind. 
The Admiralty, Mr. Osier- insinuates, were not pleased with Sit 
Edward's proceeding No wonder—if it had no better motive 
than that suggested by Mr. Osier. He was, however, directed to 
return immediately to Falmouth and proceed to reconnoitre Brest, 
—which we think he would naturally have done in the first in<- 
stance, if he had not some infinitely mere important motive for 
his unauthorized journey to London than Mr. Osier assigns. Be 
that as it may, Brest, which might have been reconnoitred by the 
24th had Pellew sailed on the 22nd, was ijot reconnoitred till the 
iith January,—a serious interval in naval movements.* 

Sir Edward was now (Feb. 1795) removed from the Arethusa 
into the Indefatigable, a sixty-four gun ship, lately cut down to 
a heavy frigate. In May, 1795, while chasing, by Admiral Wal- 
degrave’s signal, a small strange sail close in with the shore ncar 
Cape Finisterre, the Indefatigable struck on a rock, and received 
so much damage, that the admiral ordered her into the Tagus 
to repair. The mischief was so serious that it w^as with great 
difficulty that she was kept afloat, but the exact position and extent 
of the injury were not discoverable. We should not do ju.stice 
to the peculiarity of Pellew’s naval character if we omitted the 
statement of one of the officers of the Indefatigable as to the 
captain's conduct in this difliculty. 

* In order to ascertain whether both sides of the ship had been in¬ 
jured, Sir Edward resolved to examine the bottom himself; and to 
the astonishment and admiration of everybody who witnessed this 
heroic act, he plunged into the water, thoroughly examined both sides, 
and satisfied himself that tlie starboard side only had been damaged. 
This saved much time and expense ; for had not Sir Edward hazarded 
the experiment, the apparatus for heaving down must have been 
shifted over.'—p. 112. 

Three times during the few months he had commanded this ship 
lie had risked bis life to rescue others—once in Portsmouth harbour, 
where be was instrumental in saving two poor fellovvS'— and again 
at Spithead, where one of the coxwains of bis own ship fell over¬ 
board ; the captain was instantly in the water, and caught the man 
just as he was sinking quite exhausted ; life was apparently extinct, 
but by the usual means was happily restored* On the third occa¬ 
sion, the attempt had nearly proved fatal to himself. Two men 
had been dashed overboard in a very heavy sea—Pellew jumped 

* We are, however, enabled fa add, that the squadron was not wholly idle, but 
cruised in sight of land, to warn the merchant-bhips from lunohig down Channel. 

* I remember,* Hays our informant,.' ^pending CArtt/mofday, on w. Antony's head, 
repeating signals vom the squadrotn* 

into 
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into, a boat, end ordered it to be lower^—in the attempt the ship 
happened to make a deep plunge—the boat was stove to pieces, 
and the captain thrown out much bruised, his nostril slit by one ut' 
the tackles, and bleeding profusely; but his coolness and self-pos¬ 
session did not forsake Mn^ and calling for a rope, he slung him¬ 
self with <Hie the many which were thrown to him, and was 
hauled on board. Another boat was then lowered with better 
success, and the men (who seem to have supported tliemselves by 
the wreck of the first boat) were eventually saved. 

This is tlie only one of the numerous exploits of this nature in 
which there seems any rpason to question the judgment of Pellew 
in making the attempt. There were perhaps motives which ope¬ 
rated on the emergency which are not reported, but he more pro¬ 
bably acted on his noble principle, (which, however, is not always 
that which should guide a commanding oflicer,) of never exposing 
another to a danger which he himself could meet. 

Pul there occurred about this time one instance * of courage 
and humanity, whose splendour,’ as Mr. Osier truly says, ‘ leaves 
all the others in the shade.’ 

On the ‘ifith January, 179(i, while the Indefatigable was refitting 
in Plymouth harbour, the Dutton, a large Elist Indiainaii employed 
as a transport, with pait of the Slid Regiment on board, was forced 
into Plymouth Sound by stress of weather, and a lew hours after 
was driven on shore under the citadel, where she lay beating and 
lolling in a tremendous and impassable surf. At this moment Sir 
Edw'ai’d was proceeding with Dady Pellew to dine at the Rev. 
Dr. Hawker’s. Seeing crowds running towards the shore, and 
having learned the cause. Sir Edw'ard sprang out of the carriage, 
and ran with them. We shall allow Mr. Osier to tell the rest ot 
the story, and long as the extract will be, we think no reader 
could wish it shorter. 

‘ Arrived at the beach, he saw at once that the loss of nearly all on 
hoard, between five and six hundred, was inevitable without some one 
to direct them. The principal officers of the ship had abandoned their 
charge, and gof 6ii shore, just as he arrived on the beach. Having 
urged them, but without success, to return to their duty, and vainly 
offered rewards to pilots and others belonging to the port to board the 
wreck, for all thought it too hazardous to he attempted, he exclaimed, 
“ Then I will go myself!” A single rope, by which ihe (^ficen [!!!] and 
a few others had landed, formed the only communication with the ship, 
and by this he was hauled bn board through the surf. The danger 
was greatly increased by tiie wreck of the masts, which had fallen to¬ 
wards the shore ; and he" received an injury in the back, which con¬ 
fined him to his ^ed fbf a week, in consequence of being dragged 
under the mainmast. But disregarding this at the time, he reached 
the deck, declared himself, and assumed the command. He assured 
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the people that every one would be saved if they quietly obeyed hie 
orders; that he would himself be the last to quit the wrech, but that 
he would run any one through who disobeyed him. His well-known 
name, with the calmness and energy he displayed, gave confi¬ 
dence to the despairing multitude. He was received with three hearty 
cheers, which were echoed by the multitude on shore; and his promp¬ 
titude at resource soon enabled him to find and apply the means by 
which all might be safely landed. His officers, in the meantime, 
though not knowing that he was on board, were exerting themselves 
to bring assistance from the Indefatigable. Mr. Fellowe, first lieute¬ 
nant, left the ship in the barge, and Mr. Thomson, acting master, in 
the launch ; but the boats could not be brought alongside the wreck, 
and were obliged to run fur the Barbican. A small boat, belonging to 
a merchant vessel, was more fortunate. Mr. Edsell, signal midshipman 
to the port-admiral, and Mr. Coghlan, mate of the [merchant] vessel, 
succeeded, at the risk of their lives, in bringing her alongside. The 
ends of two additional hawsers were got on shore, and Sir Edward 
contrived cradles to be slung upon them, with travelling x'opes to pass 
forward and backward between the ship and the beach. Each hawser 
was held on shore by a number of men, who watched the rolling of 
the wreck, and kept the ropes tight and steady. Meantime a cutter 
had with great difficulty worked out of Plymouth Pool, and two large 
bouts arrived from the dock-yard, under the directions of Mr. Hera- 
mings, the master-attendant, by whose caution and judgment they were 
enabled to approach the wreck, and receive the more helpless of the 
passengers, who were carried to the cutter. Sir Edward, with his 
sword drawn, directed the proceedings, and preserved order, a task 
the more difficult, as the soldiers had got at the spirits before he came 
on board, and many were drunk. The children, the women, and the 
sick were the first landed. One of them was only three weeks old, and 
nothing in the whole transaction impressed Sir Edward more strongly 
than the struggle of the mother’s feelings before she would intrust 
her infant to his care, or afforded him more pleasure than the success 
of his attempt to save it. Next the soldiers were got on shore; then 
the ship’s company; and finally. Sir Edward himself, who was one of 
the last to leave her. Every one was saved, and presently after the 
wreck went to pieces. . 

* Nothing could equal ,the^lttk^<.q| such an action, except the mo¬ 
desty of him who was the .^efo of Indeed, upon all occasions, for¬ 
ward as he was to eulhgize the haerits of his followers. Sir Edward 
was reserved almost'^ a fault upon everything connected with his 
own services. The only ^ttce taken of the Dutton in the journal of 
the Indefatigable is the sl^t sentence—** Sent tw'o boats to the assist¬ 
ance of a ship on shore in the Soundand in his letter to Vice- 
Admiral Onslow, who had hoisted his flag at Plymouth a day or 
two before, he throws himself almost out of sight, and ascribes tjie 
chief merit to the officer who directed the boats:— 

* Dear Sir,—1 hope it happened to me this afternoon to be service¬ 

able 
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able to the unhappy sufferers on board the Dutton; and 1 have much 
satisfacUon in saying* that every soul in her was taken out before I 
left her* except the first mate, l)oatswain,and third mate* who attended 
the hauling ropes to the shore, and they eased me on shore by the 
hawser. It is not possible to refrain speaking in raptures of the 
handsome conduct of Mr. Hemmings, the master-attendant, who, at 
the imminent risk of his life, saved hundreds. If 1 had not hurt my 
leg, and been otherwise much bruised, { Avould have waited on you ; 
but hope this will be a passable excuse. 1 am, with respect. Sir, your 
moat obedient, humble servant, 

“ Thursday Evening. En. Pbi.lbw.*' 

‘ Services performed in the sight of thousands could not thus be 
concealed. Praise was lavished upon him from every quarter. The 
corporation of Plymouth voted him the freedom of the town. The 
merchants of Liverpool presented him with a valuable service of plate. 
On the 5th of March following he was created a baronet, as Sir Ed¬ 
ward Pellew, of Treverry, and received for au honourable augmenta¬ 
tion of his arms a civic wreath, a stranded ship for a crest, and the 
motto “ Deo adjuvante Fortuna sequatur.” This motto, so modest, 
and not less expressive of his own habitual feeling, was chosen by 
himself, in preference to one proposed, which was more personally 
complimentary. . . 

* Appreciating Mr. Coghlan’s"* services, hnd delighted with the 
judgment and gallantry he had displayed, Sir Edward placed him on 
his own quarter-deck. It is unnecessary to add that the career of this 
distinguished officer has been worthy of his introduction to the navy.’ 
—p. lie—121. 

Mr. Osier has produced so few of Lord Exmouth’s letters, that 
we are tempted to add to the foregoing detailed account a much 
shorter one from his own pen, written in 1810, to bis amiable and 
able friend Mr. Locker (for many years bis secretary, now one of 

* Now Ciiptain C^O(;hlan, puHtfd in 1810. In 1800, iu the Viper tender, to 

which SirKdvvurd had a[ipointed him, Mr. Coj^hlan distini^uiiihed himself on the 
coast of France by a ‘ cult inr/ nut' of such cchtt as procured him, we well remem¬ 
ber, the applause of the whole cmuitry, and a commissinu of lieutenant hy a special 
onicr iu cuimcil; for his Irn^'th of service in the. royal navy was not sufficient to 
allow his ]iruinolion„ia the ottlinary eoursu. advanced into the Renard .sloop, 

he again distliigiiished himself in single ^iioh Ivith the General Ernuiil, and siil>- 
sequently, when captam of the ('aledohm, undet llui flag of his patron, he, with 
his characteristic courage aud zeal, beaid^^a'.tihrty ci^.^seainc)i and marines which 
landed and stormed Fort Cassiu, near Mnitsdilws.’ ' B^,*J^aineK'K Naval llistorv.’ 
iii. 04 ; iv. 1H5, .343; vi. 212, fur these and other instanee^tif what Mr. .Jninca justly 
calls the ‘ splendid’ gallantry of this ofiicer. Mr. James relates an anuedot which, 
notwithstanding the undue vigour of one of the expressions, we will veutun lo zy- 
jieat. It is saul that the commander of the General Eruonf hailwl the Ui lard in 
English‘Strike!* replied Coghlan—‘/Ant 1 will, and d—d hard ' He 
‘ struck so hard,' that in thirty-five minutes his shot set the enemy on five, and in too 
minutes more she blew np with a tremendous explosion. Trite to the school in which 
her had lieen taught, CaptoiirCoghlan now displayed equal energy in endeavouring 
to rescue the vanquished enemy, and by great exertion 05 out of u crew of ICO were 
ultimately saved. » 

VOL. LV. NO. CIX. L tllC 
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the commissioners in Greenwich Hospital), and published by this 
gentleman in a vei 7 clever sketch of Lord Exmouth’s life in the 
United Service Journal:— 

‘ Why do you ask me to relate the wreck of the Dutton ? Susan 
(Lady Exmouth) and I were drivings to a dinner party at Plymouth, 
when we saw crowds running to the Hoe, and learning it was a wreck 
I left the carriage to take her on, and joined the crowd. I saw the 
loss of the whole five or six hundred was inevitable without somebody 
to direct them, for the last officer was pulled on shore as I reached 
the surf. I urged their return, which was refused, upon which I 
made the rope fast to myself, and was hauled through the surf on 
board—established order, and did not leave her until every soul was 
saved but the boatswain, who Avould not go before me. I got safe, 
and so did ho, and the ship went all to pieces; but I was laid in bed 
for a week by getting under the mainmast (which had fallen towards 
the shore) j and my back was cured by Lord Spencer’s having con¬ 
veyed to me by letter IXis Majesty’s intention to dub me baronet. No 
more have I to say, except that I felt more pleasure in giving to a 
mother’s arms a dear little inlaiit only three weeks old, than I ever 
felt in my life ; and both were saved. The struggle she had to 
intrust me wdth the bantling was a scene I cannot de.scribe; nor need 
you, and consequently you will never let this be visible.’ 

‘ This iiijunctioii,’ Mr. Locker adds, ‘ has been scrupulously ob¬ 
served until now that tlie .seal of secrecy is removed by his death.’ 

On the appearance of Mr. Osier’s work, two letters—one nno- 
nyntfmSf and the other, we suspect, psmdonymous —appeared in 
the Times of tlie iiGtb September and otb October, depre¬ 

ciating Sir Kdward Pellew’s merit in this transaction, and pre¬ 
tending to refute ‘ Osier’s false and bombastic accounts.’ These 
letters have not the effrontery to question the mmn fads, but they 
assert that tlie officers of the Dutton would have done just us well 
without Sir Edward’s interference—and that, in truth, his personal 
exertions, so exaggerated by ‘ Osier’s bombastic accounts,’ did not 
in any considerable degree contribute to the final result. Now 
Mr. Osier’s accounts of this or any other incident arc certainly not 
in any degree chargeable with bombast; and the whole statement 
in these letters is so obviously erroneous in fact, and so absurd in 
inference, that we should not have condescended to allude to them 
but for the sake of producing another witness of this interesting 
scene, who M'riting on the spot, and at the moment, wholly uncon¬ 
nected and even unacquainted with Sir Edward Pellew, has left an 
account above all suspicion of partiality or mistake, and even, if 
possible, more honourabld^to Pellew than Mr. Osier’s own narra¬ 
tive—^we mean a letter written to Northcotc, the painter, by his 
brother, which Mr. Osier, in consequence of these attacks, has 
, very 
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very properly extracted from * Novihcotr's Cmversatiomf and pub¬ 
lished in the Times of the 15th October, 1835. 

* Plymouth, Jan. 28, 1796. 

*We have had a terrible succession of stormy weather of late. 
Thursday, immediately after dinner, I went to the Hoe, to see the 
Dutton East Indiaman, full of troops, upon the rocks directly under 
the dagstaff of the citadel. She had been out seven weeks on her 
passage to the West Indies as a transport, with 400 troops on board, 
besides women, children, and the ship’s crew; and had just been 
driven back by stress of weather, with a great number of sick on 
board. You cannot conceive anything so homble as the appearance 
of things altogether which 1 beheld when I first arrived on the spot. 
The ship had struck on sunken rock.s, somewhat inclining on one side, 
and without masts or bowsprit standing, and Her decks covered with 
soldiers as thick as they could possibly stand by one another, with the 
sea breaking in a horrible manner ail around them ; and what still 
added to the melancholy grandeur of the scene was the distress-guns, 
which were fired now and then directly over our hetids from the cita¬ 
del, When I first came to the spot, I found they had by some means 
got a rope with one end fast to the ship, and the other held by people 
on shore, by which means they could yield as the ship swung. Upon 
this rope they had got a ring, which they could, by two smaller ropes, 
draw backwards and forwards from the ship to the shoi*e. To this 
ring they had put a loop, into which each man put his arms, and by 
this means, and holding by the ring with his hands, he supported him-* 
seif hanging to the ring, while he was drawn on shore by the -people 
there ; and in this manner I saw a great many drawn on shore. But 
this proved a tedious work; and though I looked for a long time, yet 
the numbers on deck were apparently undiminished; besides, from 
the motion of the ship by rolling on the rocks, it was not possible to 
keep the rope equally stretched, and from this cause, as well as from 
the sudden rising of the waves, you would at one time see a poor 
wretch hanging ten or twenty feet above the water, and the next you 
would lose sight of him in the foam of a wave, although some escaped 
better. But this was a scheme which the women and the helpless and 
many of the sick could not avail themselves of. 1 observed with some 
admiration the behaviour of a captain of a man-of-war, who seemed 
interested in the highest degree for the safety of these poor wretches. 
He exerted himself uncommonly, and directed others what to do on 
shore, and endeavoured in vain, with a large speaking-trumpet, to 
make himself heard by those on board; but finding that nothing could 
be heard but the roaring of the wind and sea, he offered anybody five 
guineas instantly who would suffer himself to be drawn on board with 
instructions to them what to do. And when he found that nobody 
would accept his offer, be gave an instance of the highest heroism, 
.for he fixed the rope about himself, and gave the signal to be drawn on 
board. He had his unifonn coat on, and his sword hanging ^it his 
side. I have not room to describe the particulars; but' there was 

L 2 something 
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something’ grand and interesting in the thing, for as soon as they had 
pulled him into the wreck, he was received with three vast cheers by 
the people on board, and these were immediately echoed by those who 
lined the shore, the garrison walls, and lower batteries. The first 
thing he did was to rig out two other ropes like the first, which I saw 
him most active in doing with his own hands. This quickened the 
matter a good deal; and by this time two large open row-boats were 
arrived from the dock-yard, and a sloop had with difficulty worked 
out from Plymouth Pool. He then became active in getting out the 
women and the sick, who were with difficulty got into the open boats, 
and by them carried off to the sloop, which kept off for fear of being 
stove against the ship, or thrown upon the rocks. 

* He suffered but one boat to approach the ship at a time, and stood 
with his drawn sword to prevent too many rushing into the boats. 
After he had seen all the people out of the ship, to about ten or fifteen, 
he fixed himself to the rope as before, and was drawn on shore, where 
he was again received with shouts. Upon my inquiring who this gal¬ 
lant officer was, I was informed it was Sir Edward PcilewJ^ 

On the 9tli of March, Pellew and his squadron again put to 
sea, and on the 21st the Indefatigable fell in with and chased three 
corvettes, one of which she destroyed. On the l.'lth April, Captain 
Cole in the Revolutionnuire tookL’Uiiit6 Prench frigate. Captain 
(afterwards Admiral) Linois, after a short fight; and Pellew hatl 
the satisfaction of putting in its fullest light the merit of his early 
friend—too soon lost to the public service; for he died at Ply¬ 
mouth in 1799, almost under Pellew’s eyes. A few days after, 
the Indefatigable engaged and disabled the Virginie, Captain 13er- 
geret, who fought his ship with great skill and gallantry, and did 
not surrender till another of the British squadron came up. JMo 
one could do more justice to Bergeret than Pellew; the prisoner 
became bis guest; and the British Governmeut paid this brave 
Frenchniaii the compliment of offering him in exchange for Sir 
Sydney Smith, lately made prisoner at Havre. Bergeret was sent 
to France on parole to effect this object; but not having succeeded, 
he honourably returned to England. Sir Sydney, however, in 
about two years after, having made his escape, the British Go¬ 
vernment set Bergeret immediately at liberty. We shall meet him 
again. 

The probability of the invasion of Ireland from Brest now' induced 

* At a public dinuer given to Sir Kdward at Plymouth, immediately after the 
event, were recited some stanzas which are now inscribed on Lord Kxmouth’s tomb. 
For the occasion which produced them, the verses were very well—but they are 
hardly deserving of monumental preservation—except, indeed, the concluding line, 
which is remailuble ibr its appropriate vigour and piety:— 

* May thy Redeemer with trmmjdiant arm 
From the vatt week of ail thing*—r-etcue thkx !* 

The author (not named by Hr. Osier) is, w« have heard, Mr. George Eastlake of 
Plymouth. 

^ the 
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the Government to watch that port with peculiar attention, and a 
large share of this important duty was intrusted to Sir Edward 
Peilew. We can hud room for but two extracts concerning that 
long and arduous blockade, every day and hour of which was an 
exertion of naval skill and moral perseverance. 

* Knowing how much depended on his vigilance, Sir Edward had 
watched Brest with the most ansdous attention. The wind blew gene¬ 
rally from the eastward, at times so strong that the line-of>battle ships 
would be under a close-reefed maintop-sail and reefed fore-sail; and 
the weather was intensely cold; yet he went every morning to the 
mast-head, where he would remain making his observations for a con¬ 
siderable part of the day, one of the older midshipmen being usually 
with him. “ Well I remember,” writes one of his officers, “ that on 
being one day relieved to go down to my dinner, I was obliged to have 
some of the maintop-men to help me down the rigging, 1 was so be¬ 
numbed with the intense cold: yet the captain was there six or seven 
hours at a time, without complaining, or taking any refreshment.” 
pp. 136, 37. 

At last, ill December, 1796, the French fleet made its celebrated 
attempt on Ireland. Its sortie was so mismanaged, that if an ex¬ 
traordinary series of accidents had not prevented a meeting, the 
British arms would probably have had a more decisive and less dif¬ 
ficult victory than any they have ever gained. 

* Sir E. Peilew had stood in that morning [Dec. 16,] with the lnde> 
fatigable and Revolutionnaire, and at noon came in sight of the enemy. 
At a quarter before five, when they had all got under way, he sent oft' 
tiaptain Cole to the admiral, and remained with his own ship to ob¬ 
serve and embarrass their movements. With a boldness which mu.st 
have astonished them, accustomed though they had been to the daring 
maimer in which he had watched their port—under easy sail, but with 
studding-sails ready for a start, if necessary—he kept as close as pos¬ 
sible to the French admiral, often within half-gun shot; and as that 
officer made signals to his fleet, he falsified them by additional guns, 
lights, and rockets. At half-past eight, when the French shijis were 
observed coming round the Saizites, he made sail to the north-west, 
with a light at each mast-head, constantly making signals for Sir J. 
Coljjoys, by firing a gun every quarter of an hour, throwing up rockets 
and burning blue-lights. At midnight, having received no answer, 
he tacked, and stood to the southward until six o’clock. Still seeing 
nothing of the admiral, and reflecting on the importance of convey¬ 
ing the information quickly to England, he gave up the hope of dis¬ 
tinction to a sense oPduty, and made sail for Falmouth. He arrived 
late in the evening of the 20th.*—p. 138-140. 

The fate of that fleet—^its good fortune in escaping the British, 
and its disastrous contest with the elements—is well known. One 
of the two-deckers, Les DroUs de VHomme, after having been 
blown out of Bantry Bay, had arrived, on the 13th of January, 

within 
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Mrithin a few leagues of her own coast, when—^late in the evening 
—Sir Edward Pellew, with the Indefatigable and Amazon, fell in 
with and immediately attacked her. It was blowing a gale, with 
a heavy sea : this was in favour of the frigates, as it impeded the 
line-of-batt1e ship in the use of her lower-deck guns. The In- 
defatigable fought her single-handed for more than an hour before 
the Amazon could come up. The gale and the battle lasted all 
night. The damage done to the frigates by the heavier metal of 
the ship, made more serious by the violence of the w'eather, re¬ 
quired all the resources of seamanship to enable them to keep 
close to the enemy. The action had now lasted eleven hours, 
when—about five in the morning—the officer and men who were 
on the look out in the Indefatigable descried the land through 
the gloom; her course was iinniediately altered, and the night- 
signal of danger was made to the Amazon, which with equal 
promptitude wore to the northward. The enemy did not yet .see 
the danger in which he had, on his own coast, involved himself and 
his pursuers, and fancying that he had beaten oil' the frigates, 
poured into the Indefatigable, as she pu.sscd him quite close in the 
new direction, the most destructive broadside she had }et received ; 
seven .shot struck the hull, all the three lower masts w'ere wounded, 
and an iniiiiity of damage was done to the other spurs and rigging. 
Mr. Gaze,* a iiiaster’.s-malc, and Mr. Thompson,| the actitig- 
'master, by great courage and exertion saved the main>top>mast, 
and very probably the ship. 

‘ None at this time knew Ijovv desperate was their situation. The 
ships were in the Bay of Audierne, [a little to the'soutlnvard of Brest,] 
close in with the surf, with the wind blowing a heavy gale dead on 
the. shore, and a tremendous sea rolling in. To beat off tlic land 
would have been a difficult and doubtful undertaking for the best and 
most perfect ship. The Indefatigable had four feet water in the hold, 
and her safety depended on her wounded spars and damaged rigging 
bearing the press of sail she was obliged to carry; while the crew, 
tlius summoned to renewed exertion, were already quite worn out 
with fatigue. The fate of the other ships was certain ; for the Ama¬ 
zon had all her principal sails disabled, and the Droits de I’Homiue 
was unmanageable. 

* The Indefatigable continued standing to the southward until the 
captain of the mizen-top gave the alarm of breakers on the lee bow. 
The ship was immediately wore in eighteen fathom, and she stood to 

* Mr. Gaze is now master-attendant at Sheerness. That able officer was rewarded 
for his conduct on this occasion wvlh a maker’s warrant, and coutinui'd with Lord 
Exmouth to the last day of his public life. It was he who carried the Queen Char- 
l^tte in such admirable style to her position off Algiers. Lord Exmouth knew haiv 
to choose his friends, uud never deserted them. 

Mr. Thompson afterwards rose to the rank of post-captain, and married, wc 
behove, a lady of Lord Exmouth’s family. 

the 
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the northward till half-past six, when land was again seen close 
a»head on the weather-bow, with breakers under the lee. Running 
again to the southward, she passed the Droits de rHomme, lying on 
her broadside in the surf, at the distance of about a mile, but without 
the possibility of giving the smallest assistance. Her own situation, 
indeed, was almost hopeless; and Sir Edward Pellcw himself was 
deeply affected when, ail iiaving been done which seamanship could 
accomplish, he could only commit to a merciful Providence the lives 
of his gallant crew, all now depending upon one of the many acci¬ 
dents to the masts and rigging which there was so much reason to 
apprehend. Happily, the sails stood well; the Indefatigable con¬ 
tinued to gain by every tack ; and at eleven o’clock, with six feet 
water in her hold, she passed about three-quarters of a mile to wind¬ 
ward of the Penmar(!ks ; enabling her oilicers and men, after a day 
and night of incessant exertion, at length to rest from their toil, and 
to bless God for their deliverance. 

* The Amazon struck the ground about ten minutes after she ceased 
firing. Her crew displayed the admirable dis(;ipliric which British 
seamen are accustomed to maintain under such circuinstauecs ; mure 
creditable to them, if possible, than the seamanship which saved the 
Indefatigable. From half-past five until nine o’clock they were em¬ 
ployed in making rafts, and not a man was lost, or attempted to leave 
the ship, except six, avUo stole away the cutter from the stern, and 
were drowned. Cai»tain Reynolds* iind his officers remained by the 
ship until they liad safely landed, first the wounded, and afterwards, 
every man of the crew. Of course they were made prisoners, but 
they were treated well, and exchanged not many months after.’— 
I)p. 154-1.57. 

The fate of the Droits de ITIomme was an awful contrast in¬ 
deed to that of the Amazon. Four dreiulful days and nights of 
cold, thirst, liuiiger, and—the main cause aiul greatest scourge of 
all— indiscipline and confusion, tortured her miserable crew. 
When the danger was first seen they gave the alarm to fifty-five 
English prisoners, oflicers and men, the crew and passengers of a 
letter-of-marque taken a few days before: these seem to have 
preserved thcii senses, and to have been mainly instrumental in 
saving such as were saved. By the close of the third day, 900 had 
perished ; on the fourth morning a consultation was held to sacri¬ 
fice some oue to be food for the remainder—the cannihal-die 
was about to be cast when two vessels approached, and rescued the 
survivors: of a total number of between 1500 and lOOO —^crew, 

• Captain Itiiynolds, one of the earliest and closest friends of Lord Kxinouth, pe¬ 
rished by a not less distressing shipwreck, that of the St. f»t'oigi>. on her return 
from the Baltic, in the disastrous winter of 1811. She and the Defence which 
aHended to assist her, were wrecked on Christmas-day, and only eighteen men of 
the two ships were saved. Rear-Admiral Reynolds ana his captain remained at their 
posts till they sunk from the inclemency of the weather—stretched on the quarter¬ 
deck, hand-iu-hand, they were froaen to death together. 

troops. 
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troops, and prisoners-^it would seem that not so many as 4CX) 
were saved. Commodore Lacrosse, captain of the ship. General 
Humbert, commander of the troops, and three British Infantry 
(prisoners), remained on the wreck till the last:—they were 
taken oft' on the ftfth morning, exhausted to the last extreme, but 
all recovered. 

The years 1797 and 1798 were passed in the blockade of Brest 
and other Channel services, with great perseverance and so 
much success, that in the course of 1798 alone Sir Bdward’s 
s(]^uadron took no fewer than fifteen of the enemy’s cruizers. One 
of the captures was of more than common interest. J t was La 
Vaillante, a national corvette, taken by the Indefatigable after a 
chase of twenty-four hours. She was bound to Cayenne with pri¬ 
soners, amongst whom were twenty-five priests; and, as passengers, 
the wife and family of an exiled deputy, M. Kovere, who were pro¬ 
ceeding to join him, with all they possessed—about SOOO^. Sir 
Edward and his officers vied in attention to the poor ecclesiastics, 
and, on landing them in England, he gave them a supply for their 
immediate wants; to Madame ilovicre he restoied the whole of 
her property, andjpazcl out of his own pocket the proportion which 
was the prize of the crew. 

Sir Edward’s standing now required—according to the wise, and 
indeed necessary, gradation of service—his removal (no active 
captain ever considers it an advancement) into a line-of-battle 
ship, and * he was complimented with the command of the linpe- 
tueux, the most beautiful, and probably the finest, ship of her 
class.’ f But Mr. Osier tells us that, before he relinquished his fri¬ 
gate command, he had proposed to the Eirst Lord of the Admiralty 
to run with his little squadron into Brest harbour, and destroy the 
dismantled fleet. If Sir Edward made such a proposition, we 
agree with Mr. Osier (p, 175), that it affords a strong presump¬ 
tion that he would have succeeded ; but the conception is, as he 
admits, * daring in so high a degree,’ and so near to * impossi¬ 
bility,’ that we think he ought to have indicated at least the autho¬ 
rity on which he has made the statement. 

* One of those. Lieutenant Pipun, publishei], in the Naval Chronicle, vol. vii. 
p. 465, a most horribly interesting account of this shij^wreck. See also James, 
vol. ii. p. 1u, &c., for a detailed account of this remarkable tight and its consequences. 

f We must take this occasion, once for all, to remark Mr. Osier’s repeated negli¬ 
gence in omitting to state the force of the ships he has occasion to mention. A 
common reader has no means of supplying the deficiency—we have had some little 
trouble in ascertaining that the Inii>6tueax was a third-rate, taken on the 1st of 
June, but she cannot be properly said to have belonged to a class, for she bore the 
singular denomination of a 7^. Mr. Osier is also occasionally negligent of his dates. 
It seems to us surprising that historians and biographers so often neglect to favour 
their readers with a f'unning, date, instead of, or in adiUtion to the running 
which latter in such works is quite superfluous. 

Before 
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i^efore Pellew ]eft the Indefatigable, he was tried in a new and 
more difiicult duty than lie had yet experienced. The mutinies 
broke out. We shall not examine (though they well deserve the 
attention of naval authorities) the general opinions which Mr. 
Osier reports of Sir Kdward Pellew, or suggests from himself, as 
to the causes of, and conduct of Government in, that alarming 
crisis: we shall confine our notice to Sir Edward’s practical treat¬ 
ment of the cases that occurred to him. The Indefatigable and 
Phoebe, Captain Barlow, were lying in Falmouth harbour under 
sailing orders. When the Indefatigable was to be got under weigh, 
the lieutenant complained to the captain that the men were sulky 
and would not go round with the capstan : Sir Edward instantly 
came forward, and told the men that he w'as aware of their mutinous 
design—then, drawing Ins sword, he ordered the officers to follow his 
example : ‘ You can never die so well,’ he said, ‘ as on your own 
quailer-deck in quelling a nmliny ; and now', if a man hesitate to 
obey 3 'ou, cut him down without a word.’ The crew, accustomed 
to steady discipline, and ‘ attached to their officers,’ says Mr. Osier, 
—awed, wp: should say, by the decision of their captain,—at once 
returned to their duty, and the indefatigable was soon under sail. 
Not so the Phoebe; Captain Barlow—ivlio w'ished rather to be 
sunk in her by the fire of his commodore—was obliged to submit, 
and allow the ship to be carried to the eastward. 

Again, The ship’s company of the rmpetneiix, which belonged 
to Lord Bridport’s fleet, w'ere peculiaily ill affected, and supposed 
that Sir Edward Pellew had been for that very reason selected to 
command them, his frigate having been almost the only ship on a 
home-station which had not actually mutinied: this impression 
—and a mistaken pride—confirmed their spirit of revolt. This 
false feeling would probably have worn out at sea as they had 
become better acquainted with their new captain; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, Lord Bridport anchored his fleet, of Bventy sail of the 
line, in Bautry Bay 

‘ Here the bad spirits of the fleet had leisure for mischief, and 
facilities to communicate with one another. A general mutiny ,\vas 
planned, and the disgraceful distinction of setting the example was 
assigned to the Impetueux. 

‘ On Thursday, the 30th of May, at noon. Sir Edward, being 
engaged to dine, with Sir Alan Gardner, had gone to dress in his 
cabin, leaving orders with the officer of the watch to call all hands 
at the usual time, one watch to clear the hawse, and the other two 
to wash decks. When the order was given, it was obeyed by ail the 
marines, but by scarce any of the sailors. Very shortly after, signal 
was made to unmoor, upon which a noise of “ No—no—^no,*’ was 
heard from the main hatchway, and the seamen came pressing for- 
wai’d in great numbers; tho.se in the rear crying “ Go on—go on! ’* 

Tlie 
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The Arst lieutenant, Ross, and Lieutenant Stokes, the officer of thht 
watch, demanded what was the matter, and, after some murmuring, 
were told that there was a letter. The officers asked for it, that it 
might be given to the captain; but the cry of “ No—no—no! ” was 
immediately renewed. Lieutenant Ross then desired Lieutenant 
Stokes to inform the captain, upon which the mutineers .shouted, 

One and all—one and all! Sir Edward instantly ran out in his 
dressing-gown, and found between two and three hundred on the 
quarter-deck. On his appearance the clamour was increased, mingled 
with cries of “ A boat—a boat! ” He asked what was the matter, and 
was told they had a letter to send to Lord Bridport, complaining of 
tyranny and hard usage. He demanded the letter, declaring that he 
would immediately carry it himself, or send an officer with it to 
the admiral; but all cried out, “ No, no— a boat of our own !’* He 
persisted in his endeavours to pacify them as long as a hope remained 
of bringing them to reason, intreating them ndt to forfeit their 
character by such shameful conduct. But when some of the ring¬ 
leaders declared, with oaths, that they would have a boat, and would 
take one, he quietly said, “ You will, will you /’’—gave a brief order 
to Captain Boys, of the marines, and sprang to the cabin for his 
sword. The marines, who had previously withstood every attempt of 
the conspirators to seduce them from their duty, now displayed that 
unwavering loyalty and prompt obedience, for w'hich, in the most 
trying circumstances, this valuable force has always been distin¬ 
guished. Sir Edward returned instantly, determined to put to death 
one or more of the ringleaders on the spot, hut the evident irreso¬ 
lution of the mutineers spared him the necessity. He immediately 
ordered the quarter-deck to be cleared, the marines to be posted on 
the after-pact of the forecastle, and the fore-part of the quarter-deck 
and poop, and the sentries to be doubled. The carpenter, in the 
meantime, ran to Sir Edward’s cabin, and brought swords for the 
officers, who, at the first alarm, had hastened to place themselves by 
their captain’s side. The mutineers, alter a moment’s hesitation, ran 
off the quarter-deck, and threw tliemselves down the hatchways, ex¬ 
claiming to put out all lights and remove the ladders. The officers 
followed them closely, and soon secured the ringleaders. Sir Edward 
himself seized one of the most violent, and threatening him with in¬ 
stant death if he resisted, dragged him up from below to the quarter¬ 
deck. The letter, an unsigned one, was now given up, and the ship’s 
company returned quietly to their duty. The plot was thus entirely 
disconcerted; for the crews of the other ships, who knew nothing of 
the attempt and its failure, hut waited for the example of the Impe- 
tueux, followed her when she obeyed the admiral's signal.*—p. 
189-192. 

The Imp^tueux was immediately ordered, with Lord Gardner’s 
squadron, into the Mediterranean, where Sir Edward Pellevv—^iii 
determined opposition to the more temp^orisiiig policy of Lord St. 
Vincent, the commander-in-chief-—insisted on tlie trial of the 
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mutineers, of whom three were capitally convicted and executed. 
At the moment of execution, Sir Edward addressed a few words, 
first to his faithful followers from the Indefatigable, and after¬ 
wards to the r^t of the crew: * IndefatigableSj’ he said, * stood 
aside! not one of you shall touch the rope. But you who have 
encouraged your shipmates to the crime hy which they have.for- 
feiied their lives, it shall be your punishment to hang themJ-^ 

p. 195 . 

The linpdtueux was soon ordered back to Channel service, and 
was attached to the expedition against Ferrol. To Sir Edward 
Pellew was committed the landing of the army, which he accom¬ 
plished, after silencing a formidable battery, without the loss of a 
man; and when the military commander resolved to abandon the 
attempt. Sir Edward, who took a very different view of the case, 
entreated to be allowed to lead on with his sailors, for he M'as 
satislied the towm would yield. Whether this was rashness, or 
only a more enlightened and bolder judgment, must remain unde¬ 
cided ; but again the whole course of Sir h^ward’s life inclines 
us to be of his opinion. ‘ 

The Impetiicux now subsided into the ordinary routine of the 
Channel fleet, and the peace of Amiens soon placed her in ordi¬ 
nary, and her captain on half-pay. 

iiut his active mind sought for employment, and the character 
(and we suppose the affluence) which he had acquired enabled 
him to aspire to a higher occupation than a repetition of his farm¬ 
ing adventure. At the general election of 1802 he was solicited 
to stand for Barnstaple, and was, after a sharp contest, returned by a 
great majority. In the House of Commons, for the short time that 
he attended it, he took little share—his political predilections were 
in favour of Mr. Pitt, and he would therefore have been naturally 
disposed to give his conlidence to Mr. Addington, who had lately 
been by Mr. Pitt’s advice placed at the head of the government; 
but Mr. Addington had also been 011 c of Sir Edward’s earliest 
friends, so that his private feelings as well as his public principles 
attached Itini to that gentleiuan; and when Mr. Pitt and his own 
personal friends afterwards appeared disposed to oppose Mr, 
Addington, Sir Edward Pellew disdained to shift his colours. He 
adhered to Mr. Addington to the close of his administration, and 
preserved for .Lord Sidmouth to the last a warm and reciprocal 
private friendship. 

But, next to total inactivity, he disliked the Hoii.se of Commons, 
and availed himself of the earliest opportunity to escape from it 
on. the very day when the King’s message was delivered, which 
indicated a renewal of hostilities, he solicited employment j and on 
the 1 Itli March, 1803, was appointed to the Toiinant, 80, in which 
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he hoisted a broad pendant, and with a small squadron, for many 
arduous and anxious, though uneventful winter-niontlis blockaded 
the enemy’s squadron in Ferrol. From this duty he was recalled for 
the ostensible purpose of being consulted with on the state of our 
naval defences—at that period a most important subject—but with 
no doubt the ulterior view of having the weight of his opinion in 
parliament in opposition to a motion of censure against Lord 
St. Vincent and his naval administration, which had been an¬ 
nounced by Mr. Pitt, and which was to be supported by a kind of 
coalition between him and Mr. Fox. Sir Edward did not deceive 
the expectation of his friends. Though he had no personal obli¬ 
gations to Lord St. Vincent, and though he admired Mr. Pitt, 
lie did justice to tlie former, and could not, as a sea>oilicer, ap¬ 
prove the counter-system of naval policy proposed by the latter; 
his speech utterly defeated the musguito fleet, as he pleasantly and 
effectively nicknamed the gun-boat system* which Mr. Pitt had 
recommended ; and the opinion of so eminent an officer, fresh and 
triumphant from the practical exercise of his opinions, had in all 
points of the question its due Aveight with the House and the 
country, and even—as it appeared by his measures when he soon 
after came into power—on Mr. Pitt himself. The style of the 
speech seems to have been not unequal to its matter. We re¬ 
member to have heard it spoken of at the time as a strong speci¬ 
men of mother-wit and natural eloquence, and it was much ap¬ 
plauded by such judges as Sheridan and Courtenay—the latter of 
whom said, that * as long as eloquence shall consist in correct 
judgment and forcible expression, it will be admitted that the 
gallant officer has shown rhetorical powers of no ordinary quality.’ 

A general promotion now (April 23, 1804) advanced Sir li!d- 
ward to the rank of Kear-Admiral of the White, and he was 
immediately appointed Commaiider-in-Chief in the East Indian 
seas. He hoisted his Hag in the Culluden, appointed as his captain 
Captain, now Sir Christopher, Cole, (the younger brother of his 
early friend,) who distinguished himself, in 1810, by the capture 
of Banda by storm—and was knighted for that brilliant exploit. 
Sir Edward Pellew had not been long in the East when he 
was surprised by the arrival of Sir Thomas Troubridge with an 
order to assume the command of the eastern and more desirable 
portion of the station. 

* When Sir Thomas went on board the Culloden on his unwelcome 
eri'and, Sir Edward inquired if he had brought out his own letters of 
recall. Finding that the Admiralty had overlooked the essential step 

* When Sir Edvard Pellew heard one of his naval friends expatiating on the efiect 
with which gun-boats might be employed against a line-of-battle ship, he drily re¬ 
plied, * 1 should choose to be in the Jine-of-battle ship.'—p. 216. 
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of sending tlienit he declared that till they arrived he could not resign 
any part of his command; he was charged with it by the King, and 
was required by the regulations of the service to hold it till recalled 
by the same authority. Sir Thomas thought that a commission was 
cancelled by a posterior one, without a direct recall; but Sir Edward, 
who was equalled by few in his knowledge of naval law, found it easy 
to convince him to the contrary, or at least to refute his arguments.'— 
p. 229. 

This explanation of one of the most critical and questionable 
actions of Lord Exmouth’s life is, we believe, entirely erroneous. 
In the first place, there arc some formal errors in this statement, 
which, however trivial they might be on other occasions, are of 
importance when the whole case is rested on a mere formality. 
There is no such thing in tlie naval service as letters of recall —nor 
are naval commissions granted by the King —but, passing over 
these verbal mistakes, we think we may assert that Mr. Osier is 
substantially wrong. We remember the aflair, and it was canvassed 
with great interest at the time, and w'c never heard the allegation 
of any defect of official form. Sir Edward’s original commission 
w’as cancelled not merely by the new commission to Sir Thomas 
Troubridge for part of the station, but by another new commission 
to Sir Edward himself for the remaining part^ and both these com- 
niissiuns w'ere from the same authority and in the same form as 
the original commission, so that the quibble mentioned by Mr. 
Osier would have been absurd. We have always understood 
tliat Sir Edward Pcllew rested his manifest and perilous dis¬ 
obedience of orders on the high ground of political expediency— 
on the force of the enemy in those seas—on the state of his own 
preparations for opposing that force—neither of which, he alleged, 
could have been known to the Admiralty at the time they had dis¬ 
patched Sir Thomas Troubridge to divide the station in which the 
operations were to be carried on, and the forces by which only 
they could be effected. He, accordingly, not only retained his 
entire command, but took, after a violent contest, the intended 
commander-in-chief, and the ships that had accompanied him, 
under his own orders upon his own dictatorial responsibility. 

This was undoubtedly—in our judgment—the boldest of all Sir 
Edward Pellew’s actions, but like all the others it was fully suc^ 
cessful. The government at home, though politically hostile to 
Pellew, were satisfied by his reasons; and they adopted his views 
of the public service in that quarter of the world by continuing 
Sir Edward in his original command, and appointing Sir Thomas 
Troubridge to that of the Cape of Good Hope, which, however, 
this'gallant officer was doomed never to reach. His ship, the 
Blenheim, had been ashore, and was considered not sea-worthy. 
Sir Edward Pellew * entreated him to accept any other ship on the 
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station for bis flag, and send the Blenheim to be docked at Bom¬ 
bay ; but Sir Thomas placed a fatal reliance/ says Mr. Osier, 
(p. 233,) on his own judgment. The Blenheim sailed in com¬ 
pany with the Java frigate, and after the 5th of February, 1807 
—when they parted company from the Harrier in a gale of wind 
and apparent distress—neither was ever again heard of. 

Of the events of Sir Edward’s Indian command we shall only 
mention two. The French Captain Bergeret, his old acquaintance 
and former opponent in the Virginie, was again taken in a privateer 
frigate of thirty-six guns, after a most gallant defence against the 
superior force of the Si. Fiorenzo, and brought on board the Cul- 
loden. The meeting, under such circumstances, was very affecting, 
and Sir Edward treated Bergeret with the most friendly and con¬ 
solatory attention. 

While in the Tonnanthchad gone in quest of a Dutch squadron 
of three sail of the line and several frigates, tiestined for the Jilast 
Indies, but was unable to come up with them. He now' fouiul that 
they had reached Java; and in his series of judicious operations 
he captured and burned them all. On one of these occasions he 
had the happiness to witness the gallantry of his second son, Cap¬ 
tain Fleetwood Pellow', of the Terpsichore, who, w'ith 50() picked 
inen in the boats of the whole squadron, was sent to destroy the 
PhoBiiix, a 40-gun frigate, two corvettes, two sloops of 20 guns, 
and three brigs of 14, which—at the sight of the IBritish—had run 
ashore under the extensive batteries of Batavia. 

* The decision of Captain Pellew, which scarcely allowed them time 
to man their guns, made their fire almost harmless. He boarded the 
Phoenix, whose crew quitted her on his approach; turned her guns 
on the other armed vessels; burnt all the shipping, except three mer¬ 
chant-vessels, which were brouglit away; and in less than two hours 
returned with the boats, having effected the whole service with no 
greater loss than one man killed, and four wounded.’—p. 2i>3. 

The Une-of-battle ships were taken and destroyed in the follow'- 
iiig year, at Griessee, a fortified harbour at the other extremity of 
the island. 

Mr. Osier produces abundant testimony to Sir Edward’s less 
striking, though not less valuable, services in the protection of our 
immense commerce in those extensive seas. At last, the time of 
his service having expirad, he sailed homewards from India in 
February, 1809* Off the Isle of France, the Cuilodeii and a fleet 
of Indiamen under her convoy encountered a violent hurricane— 
four of the convoy foundered—the Culloden was only saved by 
great exertion—but before she arrived in England had an aven 
more narrow escape from fire. She had once before been on lire 
on the coast of Madabar, when the admirable presence of mind of 
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the admiral saved her. The details of this event were related by an 
eye-witness in the Paisley Advertiser of the Sind February, 1833, 
which we rather wonder Mr. Osier has not inserted. We notice 
them for one remarkable fact—at the appalling cry of ^ The maga¬ 
zine is on fire !' and before the conduct of the admiral had inspired 
confidence in the ship’s company, about a dozen of the crew had 
jumped overboard—they were picked up—but when the danger 
was over, Sir Edward caused them to be punished at the gangway 
for their insubordination and pusillanimity. * We were all,’ he 
said to the ofleiiders^ ^ in equal danger; but if all had behaved like 
you, where would have been the ship and the lives of all ? ’ 
'I’he second fire happened the day before her arrival at Plymouth 
—a gunner’s mate, finding they were near home, thought it high 
time (not being it seems a very rapid penman) to prepare a letter 
to his wife announcing his return—but ink being wanting, he 
diluted a little gunpowder with vinegar in a phial, which he hung 
on a nail in the magazine passage, while—it being Sunday—he, 
w'ith the rest of the ship’s company, attended divine worship on 
deck. While they were thus employed, some accident (perhaps 
the roll of the ship) threw down and broke the phial of factitious 
ink, and as the weather was very hut the solution soon dried. 
When the man returned after service to begin his letter, his phial 
was gone, and unfortunately he took his caudle out of the lantern 
to look after it; a spark fell on the dried solution, which blazed 
up and set fire to some combustible matters, (indeed, what on 
hoard ship except the guns—is not combustible?) and the ship 
was in a moment on fire, and, we need not add, in the most 
alarming quarter. On this occasion, too, the admiral’s conduct 
was equally prompt, cool, and efl’cetive, and those who saw him 
on both these occasions, declare that they never were so struck by 
his superiority as in the tranquil and almost indifiereut air which he 
assumed on these trying occasions, and by which he imparted to 
the ship’s company that cahmiess and confidence which alone could 
have saved them. 

On his return to Euglaud he remained a short time ashore, 
but the evacuation of the Scheldt having given the North Sea 
squadron a great importance, Sir Edward Pellew was selected 
to command it, and he hoisted his fiag on board the Christian V J1. 
'J'he prudence of the enemy gave him no opportunity for any 
peculiar exploit. The only anecdote which Mr. Osier gives is 
one which we quote only to contradict. He states that the northern 
pilots having one day refused, on account of the state of the 
weather, to take the fleet out of the Downs, when there was an 
alarm of the enemy’s putting to sea— 

* Pellew then enforced his order to sail, declftjring that he would hang 

the 
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the pilot who ebouM tm bis ebip on shore; and to give effect to this 
threat} he eaitsed giin^ets to be rove to the yavd-arras.’—^p. 264. 

Such a menace wottld^^ave been absurd on the face of it, and we 
can venture to state that nothing whatsoever of the kind occurred. 
The pilots certainly represented^the difficulty of the case; but,— 
they nevertheless p^mising to do their utmost to secure the safety 
ofthedeet,—Sir jEldward, with his usual decision, at once took 
upon himself (he whole responsibility. Not even a veibal threat 
was used. Indeed we wonder that a man of Mr. Osier’s good sense 
should have repeated so idle a story. 

In the spring of 1811 Sir Kdward Pellew succeeded Sir Charles 
Cotton in the Mediterranean command. The magnitude and state 
of readiness of the Toulon squadron, and the symptoms of resist¬ 
ance to the despotism of Buunapaile which began to exhibit them¬ 
selves on all the European shores of that sea, lenderod this now in 
every point of view the most iniportaiil of our naval cotnuiaiids. The 
events are too recent to need, and too vaiious and complicated to ad¬ 
mit, any illusti^ition from us ; we must, liowevcr, observe that as to 
'^his most imp6i tant pait of Shr Edn ard’s life, Mr. Osier seems vci y 
<imperfectly informed, and gives us very little detail. The following 
passage is almost all that he sa\s to illustrate a species of met it 
which Sir Kdwaid had not beioic ju oppoitunity of displacing:— 

‘ Perhaps there was no ambassador on whom a greater diplomatic 
responsibility was imposed, than the commander in the Mediterranean, 
It formed by much the largest, and most anxious portion of Colling- 
wood’s duties; and the greatness of the trust—the impossibility ol 
confiding it to another than the commander on the station,—and tho 
uncommon ability w'ith which Collingwood sustained it, gave the 
British Government much uneasiness when the state of that offict'r’s 
heulth threatened to deprive them of his services. It increased mate¬ 
rially in extent and importance after Sir Edward had succeeded to tlie 
command, when the reverses of the French in Russia opened a 
prospect of deliverance to all the states along the shores of the Me¬ 
diterranean, including the southcin piovinces of Fiance itself. Sir 
Edward exerted himself unceasingly to prepare them for this consum¬ 
mation, and to encourage them to seize the first opportunity to effect 
it; and the judgment he displayed in these services obtained from a 
British Cabinet Minister the declaration that, “ Great as he may be as 
a sea-officer, he is still greater as a statesman,” ’—|)p. 27S, 279. 

AH this diplomatic honour he would have gladly exchanged for 
what he called * one glorious day ’ with the Toulon fleet; and once 
or twice he had, by the extraordinary skill and boldness with 
which the inshore squadron was directed by him, and managed 
by its officers, a chance of bringing them to action—but die affaus 
of Buonaparte had now become too critical to allow him to run 
the risk of a navstl defeat, and, accordingly, the magniheent array of 
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sail of the line—^including six Urge tlN^«ercle€kei>«~whic]i 

had collected iu Toulon, remained idU of the ^l a^ng 

’^rtunett of dbetr master. One of die lasiwtiVIri struck was th<^ 
jchptur^ of Genoa by a land-force under Jbom'W. Bentinck and a 
squadron of Sir Edward’s fleet under Comino<hiihe Sir J* liowley. 
^1 the places of strength lound the'Gulf of Spexzia capitulated, 
and preparations WCie *n^iiig for the attack ^ the town, v|tlieti 
the at rival of Sir Edward j^mscif W'ith severat fine-'of-battle ships 
tendered resistance unavailing—the City surrendered*—four gun- 
biigs were taken, and a flue 74 on the stocks was completed and 
launched, and still remains iu our service under the appropriate 
name of the Genoa, Thus it was Sir Edward’s good fortune to 
give to the British navy the first prize of the Uevolutionury war 
and the last! and to have received, also, the first and the last title 
of hanour^tkAch hud been c^^iifeiied fur naval services. 

Even before his uirival iii England he was cieated Baron Ex- 
muiith of Caiionteign, a mansion and estate in the South of Devon 
which he had purchased for a family property, ainklhe pension 
was settled on him which is usually gianted wl\cn a {Peerage is 
conferred for eminent public services. He also leceived, oti thtr 
extension Nqf the Order of the Bath, the Cross of Knight Com¬ 
mander. Some surprise has been expressed, and Mr. Osier seems 
to share it, that Lord Exmouth did not at once leceive the Grand 
Cross; but it is to be observed, that in the flist instance the second 
Cl OSS was given to all those oflicers who had previously received 
the disliiiction of knighthood for service, and that it was, as Sir 
Edward Fcllew, that he was made, according to the general lule, 
a Knight Commander. JNext year his geiieial services wete most 
ptopeily acknowledged by the further distinction of the Giand 

Cl OSS. ** 

The leturn of Napoleon from Elba soon required a British 
foicc ill the Mediterranean, and Lord Exmoulh was again selected 
for this service, and again he performed with his usual prudence 
aud energy all the duties which the position of affairs required or 
admitted. 

Marseilles had shown some disposition to the Bourbons, and 
Marshal Brune was inarching from Toulon upon that city, avow¬ 
edly to destroy it. Lord J'^xmouth on this emergency took iq>on 
himself to embark about 3000 men, part of the garrison of Genoa, 
with which he sailed to Marseilles and landed in tunc to defeat 
the intentions of Brune. Forty years before he had landed at 
Marseilles a poor penniless boy turned out of his ship—lie now 
entered it a British admiral and peer, and, what was still more 
gratifying to him, a conqueror and deliver^ I The inhabitants, 
giateful for their preservation, were unceasii^ in their attentions 
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to the fleet and army,, and, as a mark of their sense of bts iin-^ 
portant services to th^ city, they presented him * with a large aud 
beautiful piece of plate executed in Paris, bearing a medallion of 
the noble adnural and a view of the port of Maiseilles, and the 
Bojme^ his flag<>shtp, entering it full sail, with ibis simple and ex* 
presdive insciiptioii— ** A VAmiral Lord Exmmilh-^La VUU de 
MarmiUot Tmmnoisaante.*’ ^—p. 29^. 

Peace, now having been restored on the European continent, 
the British Government took advantage of the large fleet which 
had been assembled in the Mediterranean to put a check upon 
the piratical oppressions of the Barbary powers, * to which,* says 
Mr. Osier, * all the maritime population of the smaller Mediter¬ 
ranean states were continually exposed, while the great naval powei-s 
were deterred extcriiiinatiiig these pirates, either by more 

pressing concerns, or by tlie failure o^ different expeditious which 
had been attempted.’ This is not, we conceive, an exact state- 
jne iit the case, which was not quite so clear in principle as Mr. 
!|i||[|er'ieems to think—the Barbary cruisers were indeed cummanly 
"called pirates, and undoubtedly their vessels were often, particu¬ 
larly in former times, guilty of piratical practices, but they affected 
to recognize the theory, at least, of international law, and to cap¬ 
ture the subjects only of states with which they should be at 
war. This principle, which no maritime nation could deny, ^ 
the Barbary states abused by maintaining, from the earliest times, 
perpetual hostilities against all Christendom—an outrageous as¬ 
sumption, in which, however, w'e fear, Christendom was the hist 
aggressor, for it had from the times of the Crusades professed 
everlasting war to all infidels. This abuse, however, had been 
gradually corrected by both parties in modern times, and latterly 
the Barbary states affected only to capture the subjects of those 
with whom they were actually at war. We do not say bond fide 
at war, for these wars were for the most part only pretexts for 
piratical practices, and of course w'ere made only against the 
weaker powers. The iiitensls of England are so ideiuihed w'ith 
the maintenance of the maritime right of belligerents, that it was 
neither her duty nor her policy to volunteer the redressing of llie 
abuses of a system which did not injure her, and which were founded 
on a principle which she htMself always maintained. This and 
the complicated connexion of the Barbary states with the Turkish 
empire, and the febt— now so fuUy just^ed* —of disturbing the 

* The EngliBh govertmu^it seems to have become quite indiffereut to the occujm- 
tiim ol* Algieis by the French, and to have lost slight of all the strange circumstances 
attending it. Let ft, funVeye*', net be forgotten, that the Duka of Wellington's'mi- 
nistry—though it ol^ect fh a fair beliiyerent fXtask on Ah^iers—insisted 

upon aud obtained gtivernmeut an assurance that it was nut to be 

held n a pogtetaion, ait<f‘^ltt,|biil {Uneranee was repeated by Louts Philippe with the 
strongest perutmai of sincerity and good faith. Yet sec the result I 
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balance power in the Mediterranean, and of exposing tljose 
African ports lo attempts on the part of Fjnnpe, have the 
causes iMtich for so long a time inclined analogous 

feelings probably operated with France—^ b ^tem of non^ 
intehrentiofl with the Barbary states. But our statesmen had 
observed these mal-practices with increasing disgust, and particu¬ 
larly that of treating their prisoners of war as slaves, v^ich, though 
consistent with the ancient law of nations, and still practised by 
the Arabs and other orientals, had never been admitted by civi¬ 
lized Europe. Our ministers therefore were, we presume, not 
sorry when the possession of Malta and the Ionian Islands, and 
our alliances with Sardinia and Naples, not only gave them the 
right, but imposed the duty, of interference; and Lord Exmouth was 
accordingly directed, as Mr. Osier slates, to paia'eed to tlie three 
Regencies to demand the iiiuncdiate liberation of all Ionian captives 
as British subjects, and to insist on peace between them and Sar¬ 
dinia and Naples, and a liberation of captives on exchange tw 
ransom. This was easily arranged at Algiers. On proc^iil||P||P 
Tunis, however, 

* accident gave an entirely new character to the subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings. Lord Exmouth had directed the interpreter to tell the Bey 
that it^vould be very agreeable to the Prince Regent if slavery were 
abolished; but the interpreter, by mistake, said that the Prince Regent 
had determined to abolish it. Ui)on this, the negociation was sus¬ 
pended; and the Divan assembled. Lord Exmouth soon became 
aware of the mistake, and availing himself of the important advantage 
which it gave him, he allowed them two hours for deliberation, and 
retired to the consul’s house to await the result. Before the time ex¬ 
pired, he was sent for, and informed that the Divan had deliberated 
on his proposal, and would comply with it. Proceeding to Tripoli, 
he made a similar demand, and it was there submitted to without hesi¬ 
tation.’—p. 899. 

This accidental success induced Lord Exmouth—who had occa¬ 
sion to return to Algiers for another object—to endeavour to cany 
the same point there, but he failed ; his own person, and those of 
his officers who happened to be on shore, were insulted, and their 
lives endangered ; and when they got lo the ships the state of 
the wind rendering it impossible to attack the town—a negociation 
was commenced, which postponed the question to the result of 
ulterior communications to be held with the Ottoman 1 orte aud 
tlie Cabinet of St. Jam68’8. If Mr. Osier’s information be cor- 
lect, and these proceedings were no< justified by tlie English Ad¬ 
miral’s instructions. Lord Exmouth did indeed here incur a 
responsibility by taking so serious a step in consequence of so slight 
ail accident, and by attempting to vary the tenrts of the amipable 
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arrangement so.receniJy concluded, and tojrapose on Algiem 
the results of.the mklake ot‘ his interpreter at Tunis. The object 
in the eye tof humanity was so desirable and so conspnant.with the 
established international principles of Europe, tlpit it cannot .be 
doubted that Lord Exmoulb was fully justified in taking advantage 
of tbe.dispositioii in which he found the governments of Tunis and 
Tripoli.ji and when he perceived'r^that Algiers was a more; difficult 
task, he seems to have escaped Troin' his difioiculty v^ith consider¬ 
able address. J!dn Osier, after thus stating that Lord Exmouth 
exceeded his powers, adds, that he was probably indebted for the 
subsequent approbation of the government at home to a speech 
made before his return by a member of the House of Commons 
in reprobation of the Algerine slave-trade. We do not under¬ 
stand why he chooses to conceal the. name of the member—Mr. 
Brougham—but Lord Castlereagh’s. answer, as we find it in 
the Parliamentary Debates, seems to imply not only that Lord 
Exmouth had not exceeded his powers, but that they enabled and 
authorized him to carry the stipulations to a point beyond what 
Mr. Osier slates ; Lord Castlcreagh, after refusing to produce ihe 
documents called for, as the negociations w'erc not yet cuiicliided, 
says that 

‘ the Dey of Algiers had for the first time agreed that the captives 
should be considered and treated on tlie European footing as pri.sonet's 
of war, and set at liberty at the conclusion of every peace.’— Par. 
Deb.i June 19, 1819, 

We do not understand how the biographer, who refers to and quotes 
Mr. Brougham’s expressions, should have overlooked Lt>rd Cas¬ 
tlereagh’s assertion, which is recorded in the same page, and which 
seems to us somewhat at variance with Mr. Osier’s statement, and 
at all events deserving of some explanation when the rest of the 
debate is so minutely alluded to ; our own imf)resAiuii, however, 
is that Mr. Osier’s view of the matter is substantially correct. 
However this may have been, all these proceedings at Algiers 
turned out to be fruitles.3, except indeed as to the more accurate 
knowledge which the sharp-sighted admiral had obtained of the 
local defences. 

On the 23d May, while Lord Exmouth was yet at Algiers, 
* the crews of the coral fishing vessels* had landed at Bona to attend 
mass, it being Ascension-day, when they were attacked by a large 
body of troops and most barbarously murdered.—p. 306. 

As Mr. Osier states this outrage as itie grounds of the subse¬ 
quent expedition against Algiers, he ought to have been a little 
more particular in explaining an event which led to such impor¬ 
tant results. Whiit ^ere ihe coral fishing vessels? were the crews 
British subjects or t^esf-r-had they any right to land to celebrate 

their 
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their mass at 'Biona ?—^was it not f>ossibl«i'^lhAt the esecitcmeiU 
wbieh hbd taken place at Algiers miglit iitei^ hi^^e extended to 
Bonay^tnd that the landing of the Cbrisdalhs ifiighthave'borne the 
appearance of rm attack combined vi'ith^^XJ't^d'Bxin^h^a'retfetved 
demonstration of hostility? These are qUestioii^^s^We'df 
>ve know might be satisf^lorily answered, but all of \Hiieh arelim'* 
portantto the state of the queslibh as Mr. Osier puts it, and,^Ore- 
fore should have been considered by him. 

As Bona is two bundled miles from Algiers, the circumstances 
of this massacre were not known before Lord Kxmouth’s departuie, 
though the news reached England a few days before he did ; and 
it seems to have quickened, if it did not create the determination 
of the government to reject the proposition for settling the slavery 
question by negociation, and to tit out at once a force which should 
obtain from the J)ey by intimidation, or by actual violence, repa¬ 
ration for the late outrage, and for the future a general and un¬ 
conditional abolition of Christian slavery tor ever, and the substitu¬ 
tion in all cases, and for all nations, of the European system of 
l>rvsoners of war. 

Tliis resolution seems to have been comniiinicuted to Lord Ex- 
inouth the day of his arrival in London—the cotnniaiid of the 
intended expedition was naturally offered to him, and he as readily 
accepted it. He liad carte blanche for the amount, species and 
equipment of force which he deemed necessary to the object, and 
some surprise was excited when lie contented himself with live sail 
of the line. These, with five frigates, four bombs, and five gun- 
brigs, w'ere commissioned, fitted, and manned witli volunteers 
within a month—an unexampled celerity: within another month 
the battle was fought; and, to use his own words— 

‘ My thanks are justly due for the honour and confidence his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers have been pleased to repose on my zeal on this highly 
important occasion. The means were hf them made adequate to my 
own wishes, and the rapidity of their measures speaks for itself. Not 
more than a hundred days since, I left Algiers with the British fleet, 
unsuspicious and ignorant of the atrocities which had been committed 
at Bona. That fleet, on its arrival in England, was necessarily disbanded, 
and another, with proportionate resources, created and equipped; and 
although impeded in its progress by calms and adverse winds, it has 
poured the vengeance of an insulted nation, in chastising the cruelties 
of a ferocious Government, with a promptitude beyond example, and 
highly honourable to the national character, eager to resent oppression 
or cruelty, wherever practised upon those under its protection.’— 
pp. 432, 433. 

Mr. Osier mentions—in, we think, too cursorily a way—an iij- 
stauce of magnanimity in Lord Exmoiith. Every body unhappily 
knows how often it has happened when expeditions have failed, 
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that the governm^t end officers employed have imputed or in- 
sin uateiiegatfiat each other the blame of the miscarriage—,Lord 
.Exmouth would not merely have disdained to avail himself of any 
such excuse— he would not even reserve the power of doing so. 

* He wrote to the Admiralty before he left England, declaring him- 
self fully satisfied with nil the arrangements, and taking on himself the 
respmnhUity of the remit' — p. .310. ’ 

This appears to us as high a trait of moral and political courage 
as any officer ever displayed. It was equalled by the consummate 
skill and inspiring bravery with which he conducted the action, in 
no battle that ever was fought did it fall to the lot of on|>niau and 
one ship to be so pre<eminently distinguished as Lortf Exmoutii 
and the Queen Charlotte were on that day—every man, every officer, 
every ship in the fleet did their duty nobly in the several stations 
assigned them, butEord Exnioiitli used his privilege of coinniander- 
in-chief to take for himself the lion’s shahf. of the difliculty 
and danger. The Queen Charlotte led in—and luultu’ the admir¬ 
able ‘guMaiice of Mr. Gaze—now, and, as his lordship in liis public 
dispatch calls him, * for twenty years, his conipaiiiou in arms,’— 
M'as anchored on the very spot which had been designed—within 
fifty yards of the Mole-head— the very horns of the bull —and with 
but tvi'o feet water to spare. We need not give any account of this 
so recent and so glorious battle, but w'e cannot resist presenting 
what we wonder Mr. Osier should have omitted, a portrait of the 
personal bearing of the admiral in the naive and graphic description, 
ot Mr. Salame, his Arabian interpreter. Salanie had been sent 
with a flag of truce for the Dey’s answer to Lord Exmoulh’s ulti- 
inatiini, in which it had been stated that, if no answer was given 
w'itliin two hours, it w'ould be taken as the signal of hostilities. 
Salame waited three hours, and returned without the answer. The 
signal for action was immediately made j and * now',’ says Salam6, 
* on getting on board the flag-ship— 

‘ I w'as quite sutprised to see how his lordship was altered from tvhat 
I left him in the morning, for I knew his manner vvas in general very 
mild, but now he seemed to me allfghtfuly as a fierce lion Avhich hud 
been chained in a cage and was set at liberty. With all that his lordship’s 
answer to me was—“ Never mind — ive shall see I * —and, at the same 
time, he turned towards the officers, saying, “ Rc ready** whereupon 
I saw every one standing w’ith the match or the string of the lock in 
his hand, anxiously waiting for the word “ Fire.’* During this time 
the Queen Charlotte, in a most gallant and astonishing manner, took 
up a position opposite theliead of the mole—and at a few minutes be¬ 
fore three, the Algerines, from the eastern battery, fired the first shot 
at the Impregnable, which was astern, when Lord Exnumth, having 
seen only the smoke of the gun, and before the sound reached him, said 
with great alacrity—“ Thai will do! fire, my Jine fellows,'* I am sure 
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that before his lordship had finished these word$, oiir broadside tras 
given vviA great cheering, which was fired three thnet edtihi&'lfive or 
six minutes: and at the same instant the other ahips did the same. 
This first fire was so terrible that they say five hundred of the enemy 
were killed or wounded by it.*— Salome’s ExpediHon to $9. 

After describing (with most amusing candour and mitdhf}gbod 
feeling) what he saw of the battle, Saiame proceeds to describe 
his meeting Lord Lxtnouth after it was over:— 

* When 1 met his lordship on the poop, his voice was quite hoarse, 
and he had two slight wounds, one on the cheek and the other on his 
leg. Before 1 could pay my respects to him, he said tome in his usual 
gracious and mild manner:—“ Well, my fine fellow, Salame, what 
think you now ?” In reply, I shook hands with his lordship, and said, 
—“ I am rejoiced to see your lordship safe, and am so much rejoiced 
with tills glorious victory that I am not able to express tl)e degree of 
my happiness.’* It was indeed astonishing to see the coat of his lord- 
ship how it was all cut up by the musket-balls and by grape. It was 
as if a person had taken a pair of scissars and cut it all to pieces. 
After we had anchored, his lordship—having ort/erct/ his steward in the 
morning to keep several duhes ready —gave a grand supper to the 
officers of the ship, and drank to the health of every brave man in the 
fleet. We also drank to his lordship*8 health, and then everybody 
went to sleep like dead men.’— ih. p. 52, &c. ‘ 

There are traits of active courage and of inspiring confidence** 
in honest Salanie’s narrative of Lord Bxmouth’s deportment, 
wliicii will not have e.scaped our readers. We shall add one 
other of Salanie’s quaint anecdotes:— 

‘ The (Algerine) captain of the port [with whom Salamd was car¬ 
rying on the negociations which ensued] asked me if this ship (the 
Queen (Iharlotte) was the Boyne in which Lord Exmouth had been 
before at Algiers, I told him, no; that this ship was a quite new one 
and never had been in any action before, and that she is called by the 
name of her majesty our queen. He replied—“ Then your queen must 
be of a very high star,** (meaning fortune, because the M ahommedans 
believe that everybody must have a star in heaven,) “ since this ship, 
called by her name, the first day she has been in battle has gained this 
victory.” ’— ib. p. 77. 

The results of this splendid achievement cannot be better told 
than in the General Order promulgated by Lord Exmouth him¬ 
self to the fleet on the 30th August, which we extract from the 
London Gazette of the 15lh September, 1816:— 

‘ The commahder-in-chief is happy to inform the fleet of the final 
termination of their strenuous exertions, by the signature of peace, 
confirmed under a salute of twer>ty-one guns, on the following condi¬ 
tions, dictated J)y His Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Eng¬ 
land:— 

‘ I. The abolition, for ever, of Cljristian slavery, 

‘ II. 
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* II. delivery; to my flag, of all slaves in the dominions of the 
Dey, to««iiateVer x&tion they may belong, at noon to-morrow. 

* lII.'‘-To deUver also, to ray flag, all money received by him for 
the rademptMm of slaves since the commencement of this year, at noon 
also to-morrow. 

* ry. dUepnration has been made to the British Consul for all losses 
he ms^ h4ve sustained in consequence of his conflnement. 

* V. The Dey has made a public apology, in presence of his minis¬ 
ters and officers, and begged pardon of the Consul, in terms dictated 
by the captain of the Queen Charlotte. 

* The Commander-in-chief takes this opportunity of again returning 
his public thanks to the admirals, captains, officers, seamen, marines, 
royal marine artillery^, royal sappers and miners, and the royal rocket 
corps, for the noble support he has received from them throughout 
the whole of this arduous service ; and he is pleased to direct, that on 
Sunday next a public thanksgiving be offered up to Almighty God for 
the signal interposition of his Divine Providence during the conflict 
which took place on the 27th between his Majesty’s fleet and the 
ferocious enemies of mankind.* 

We cannot refrain from giving also Lord Exmoutli’s own account 
of the action written to his brother in an eft’u.sion of IVatenial con¬ 
fidence, and never intended for the public eye, but which will, wc 
believe, have more interest than any elaborate .statement would 
diave. 

'It has pleased God to give me again the opportunity of writing 
you, and it has also pleased him to give success to our efforts against 
these hordes of barbarians. J never, however, saw any set of men 
more obstinate at their guns, and it was sujierior fire only that could 
keep them back. To be sure, nothing could stand before the Queen 
Charlotte’s broadside. Everything fell before it; and the Swedish 
consul assures me wc killed above five hundfed at the very first fire, 
from the crowded way in which troops were drawn up, four deep 
above the gun-boats, which were also full of men. I had jnyself 
beckoned to many around the guns close to us to move away, previous 
to giving the order to fire; and I believe they are within bounds when 
they state their loss at seven thousand men. Our old friend John 
Gaze w'as as steady as a rock; and it was a glorious sight to see 
the Charlotte take her anchorage, and to see her flag towering 
on high, wlien she appeared to be in the flames of the Mole itself; 
and never was a ship near’ci burnt; it almost scorched me off 
the poop; we were obliged to haul in the ensign or it would have 
caught fire. Every body behaved nobly. Admiral Milne came 
on board at two o’clock in the morning, «nd kissed my hand fifty 
times before the peo])le, as did the Dutch Admiral, Van Capellan., 
I was but slightly touched in thigh, face, and fingers—my glass 
cut in my hand, and the skirts of my coat torn off by a large shot; 
but as I bled a gopd deal, it looked as if 1 was badly hurt, and 
it was gratifying to see and hear how it was received even in the 
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cockpit, which was then pretty full. My thi^:;i.a. iKJit quite' skinned 
over, but I am perfectly w'ell, and hope to reich'Fortemouth j>y the 
10th of October. Ferdinand ha» sent me a diainond star. . Wiser be¬ 
haved most nobly, and took up a line-of-batti'e ship’s' 
all behaved nobly. I never saw such enthusiasm in all my service. 
Not a wretch shrunk anywhere; and I assure you it was a veryml^lu* 
ous task, but I had formed a very correct judgment of all I saw, and 
was confident, if supported, I should succeed. I could not wait for an 
off-shore wind to attack; the season was too far advanced, and the 
land-winds become, light and calmy. I was forced to attack at once 
with a lee-shore, or perJiaps wait a week for a precarious wind along 
shore; and [ was quite sure 1 should have a breeze off the land about 
one or two in the inorniug, and equally sure we could hold out that 
time. Blessed be God! it came, and a dreadful night with it of thun¬ 
der, lightning, and rain, as heavy as 1 ever saw. ' Several ships had 
expended ail their powder, and been supplied from the brigs. I liad 
latterly husbanded, and only fired when they fired on ua; and we ex¬ 
pended 350 barrels and 5420 shot,weighing above 65 tons of iron. Such 
a state of ruin of fortifications aud houses was never seen, and it is the 
opinion of all the consuls, that two hours’ more fire would have le¬ 
velled the town, the walls are all so cracked. Even the aqueducts 
were broken up, and the people famishing for water. The sea^defences, 
to be made eflective, must be rebuilt from the (foundation. The fire 
all round the Mole looked like Pandemonium. I never saw anything 
so grand and so terrific, for I was not on velvet, for fear they wouftl** 
drive on board us. The copper-bottoms floated full of fiery hot char¬ 
coal, and were red hot above the surface, so that w'e could not hook 
on our fire-grapnels to put the boats on, and could do nothing but 
push fire-booms, and spring the ship off by our warps, as occasion re¬ 
quired.’—pp. 330—38. 

Ix)rd E.vmoiith’s services, and those of iiis fleet, vvere acknow¬ 
ledged as became such a victory; he was created a viscount, 
with an honourable augmentation to his already so liououred 
escutcheon, and the word AUjiers as an additional motto; he re¬ 
ceived from his own sov«’eign a gold medal * struck for the occa¬ 
sion, and from the kings of Holland, Spain, and Sardinia, the stars 
of their orders—a sword from the City of London;—and, finally— 
what was likely to please such a man most of all—an unusually 
large proportion of distinction and promotion acknowledged the 
merits of the brave men who had served under him. 

We have been so copious in our account of the more active 

* We cannot but notice tbe#xtraordinary skill with which the fac-simile of this 
medal has been en{^aved for Mr. Osier’s work. It is indeed ulmoiit a fac-simile, and 
the apjwarance of metallic relief is preserved with an accuracy which could iwver 
be attained until this new method ol engravinjf was invented, in Franco, we believe, 
within these few years. We cannot give equal praise to X\\a jvirlraii of Lord Kxmout 
prefixed to the volume. The engraving is good—but it seems to us a copy of a 
copy, aud in the transition almost all resemblance has vanished. 

portion 
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portion ctf Xxird Exmouth’s life, that we have room to add little 
more titiun tliat he was appointed, in 1817, cominander>in>chief 
of tN^jj^i^puth station, and had the peculiar satisfaction of ex« 
the very scene of the most glorious of his early exploits 
the lltiin and highest honours of his profession. At the expiration 
of the U^uai time he struck his dag, and terminated his naval ser¬ 
vice on the Ist February, 1S21. It was years and three 
months since he had first gone to sea, and in those filty years, if 
we are not misinformed, there were but eight years—being the 
aggiegate of four intervals of peace—in which he was unemployed! 

He now resided principally in the pleasant neighbourhood of 
'reigninoutli, where he cultivated the society of his family and his 
friends with a cheerful hospitality—deficient in nothing suitable to 
his acquired station, but in no respect inconsistent with the ori¬ 
ginal simplicity of his manners, and the constant modesty and mo¬ 
deration of his personal deportment. 

He occasionally attended his duty in the House of Lords. Mr. 
Osier, on this subject, falls into the cant, very inconsistent with his 
usual candour and good sense, of applauding him for not being a 
party man. Undoubtedly he never permitted what are usually called 
mere party feelings to interfere with his duties to the public or to in¬ 
dividuals—under his pendant or his flag he was of no parly—but if 
♦Mr. Osier means to deny that he bad, like most English gentlemen, 
strong and faithful political attachments, and warm and steady poli¬ 
tical opinions, he is certainly mistaken, and his own work is evidence 
against his assertion. Lord Exmouth was attached, as vve have 
seen, to Mr. i^itt’s principles, and to Lord Sidinouth both politi¬ 
cally and pcisoiially ; and looking still higher, he niaiiilained the 
strongest opinions on many of what were Hl|vuys called party ques¬ 
tions, and was always ready to maintain what he thought \\ni party 
of the constitution —He never, we believe, either in the House of 
Commons or the House of Lords, gave one Whig vote. Amidst 
the jiai ty intoxication which misled and disgraced the country in 
I8*i0, he never wavered. During that turmoil he wrote to his 
brother— 

‘ The fact is, the people arc mad, and the world is mad; and where 
it will end, the Lord only knows; but as sure as we live, the days of 
tr{juble are very fast approaching, when there will be much contention, 
and much bloodshed, and changes out of all measure and human cal¬ 
culation. You and I have no choice. Loyalty is ail our duty, and we 
shall, no doubt, stick to it.’—pp. 350, 351. 

Again, on the state of Ireland and the Catholic question, whic|i 
was, during tlic whole of Lord Exmoiith’s political life, the touch¬ 
stone of party, Mr. Osier, after stating his own very just opinion 
that it was a great mistake to expect peace from concessions ex¬ 
torted 
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torted by viplence, and calculated only to give ieo^eitsed powfr to, 
the enemies of existiitg institutions, adds— - -. ^ ' 

* Lord Exmouth held a very decided opinicKn upon this poiti^^.^d 
foresaw that strong coercive measures would become 
consequence. He well knew how feeble would be the restrailjlr .fm> 
posed by any conditions contemplated by the advocates of cHimge; 
and in allusion to the remark of a nobleman of the highest rank, who 
had expressed a belief that he would think differently, u^en he saw 
the securities which would accompany the concessions—“ Securities i’’ 
he said, “ it is all nonsense! I never yet could see them, and I never 
shall.” While the question was in progress, he wrote—“The times 
are awful, when the choice of two evils only is left, a threatened re¬ 
bellion, or the surrender of our Constitulion, by the admission of Ca¬ 
tholics into parliament and all offices. I think even this will not 
satisfy Ireland. Ascendancy is their object. You may |Xistpone, and 
by loss of character parry the evil for a short space; but not long, 
depend upon it. You and 1 may not see it, but our children will, aad 
be obliged to meet the struggle man to mau, which we may now shirk. 
By God alone can we be saved from such consequences; may He 
shed his power and grace u])on us as a nation! “ ’—pp. 132, 133. 

And again more recently— 

‘ Most painful, therefore, were his feelings, when revolt and anarchy 
in neighbouring countries were held up to be admired and imitated at 
home, until a praiseworthy desire of improvement Jiad become a rage 
for destructive innovation. In a letter written at this time, Nov. 12, 
lH3i, after alluding to liisown declining strength, he thus proceeds:—• 
“1 am fast approaching that end which we must all come to. My own 
term 1 feel is expiring, and happy is the man who does not live to see 
the destruction of his country which discontent has Iirought to the 
verge of ruin. Hitherto thrice happy England, how art thou torn to 
pieces by thine own chij^lren ! Strangers, Avho a year ago looked up 
to you as a happy exception in the world, with admiration, at this mo¬ 
ment know thee not! Fire, riot, and bloodshed, are roving through 
the land, and God in his displeasure visits us also with pestilence; and 
in fact, in one short year, we seem almost to have reached the climax of 
misery. One cannot sit down to put one’s thoughts to paper, without 
feeling oppressed by public events, and with vain thought of how and 
when will the evils terminate. 2'hat must be left to God’s mercy, for 
I believe man is at this moment unequal to the task.” ’—pp, 35f>, 357. 

The trutlj is, that Lord Exinoiith was not only a true-born Eng¬ 
lishman—a creature in whose composition has always been 

an essential ingredient—but he was also, as our readers have seen, 
a man of natural lagaciiy and long experience, who saw the poli¬ 
tical storm approacliing, and thought that our best chance of 
vveatheriug it was by resisting all proposals for unscusoiiable in¬ 
novations and experimctils on the fabric, the fittings, or the dis¬ 
cipline, of the vessel of the state. 


The 
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Tbe idoi^ng^cene is now arrived. Early in 18S3, after an ex¬ 
it aorditiary exemption from such trials in his own familvf he lost 
one orhis grandchildren; on that occasion he wrote, * We have 
beeo^o^ mercifully spared : death has at last entered our faitaily, 
and It. behoves us all to be watchful.’ In May following died, his 
younger brother, Kear-Adniiral Sir Israel l*ellew, who had shared 
much of Lord Exmoulh’s public service, and had distinguished 
himself on many occasions, particularly in the command of the 
Conqueror, 74, at Trafalgar, l^ord Exmoutb, though he now 
travelled with difficulty and pain, could not refuse himself the 
melancholy satisfaction of n parting visit; their elder brother also 
came up from Faluioiiiii on this painful occasion; they all met for 
the last time. Lord Exuiouth then returned home, never to leave 
it. lie expired on the 2.‘3d January, 1833, placid and grateful, 
surrounded by his family, in the full possession of his facnilies—in 
the soothing recollection of a glorious and a virtuous life, and in 
the still higher comfort and hope of a Cliristiau spirit. 

We .should not do justice to J^ord Exmoiitirs memory, nor to 
still more sacred interests, if we did not add Mr. Osier’s teslinioiiy 
as to the feelings on the most important of ail concerns, which in¬ 
spired and guided this admirable maU'— visibly in all times, but 
towards the close of his life, exemplarilt/ —when his heart had, as 
it weje, leisure from the affairs of the world to develope its natural 

‘ That moral elevation, not always associated with powerful talent 
and splendid success, which fornris the most admirable ]>art of Lord 
Exmouth’s character, was derived from religion. Young as he was 
when he first entered the service, and though such principles and 
feelings could not be supposed then to be very strongly fixed, yet he 
was guarded in his conduct, and always prdhipt to check any irreve¬ 
rent allusion to serious subjects. PI is youth was passed in camps 
and ships, at a time when a coarse and profane conduct too much pre¬ 
vailed, now happily almost unknown; but he was never deterred by 
a false shame from setting a proper example. On board his first 
frigate, the Winclielsea, the duties of tbe Sunday were regularly ob¬ 
served. He always dressed in full uniform on that day, and, having 
no chaplain, read the morning service to his crew', whenever the 
w'eather permitted them to be assembled. Advancing in bis brilliant 
career, the same feelings were more and more strikingly displayed. 
It wsas his practice to have a special and general service of thanks¬ 
giving after every signal deliverance or success. Too often is it 
found, that with the accession of worldly honours the man becomes 
more forgetful of the good Providence from which he received them. 
From this evil. Lord Exmuuth was most happily kept; and additional 
distinctions only the more confirmed the unaffected simplicity and be¬ 
nevolence of his character. Finally, after the last and greatest of his 

services. 
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services^ a battle of almost unexampled severity and'dnratjc^.and 
fought less for his country than for the world, nis gratitude ti^ 
(river of victory was expressed in a manner the most edifyncigloM 
Hghtfal. . ' ' ^ 

* But when external responsibilities had ceased to divert his;aiitaii- 
tidn from himself, his religious principles acquired new strength, aikd 
exetdised a more powerful influence. They guided him to peahe: 
they’added dignity to his character: and >blessed his declining years 
with a serenit}’, at once the best evidence of their truth, and the hap> 
piest illustration of their power. 

* He cherished a very strong attachment to the church ; and for 
more than thirty years had been a member of the Society for Promoto 
ing Christian Knowledge, which he joined when the claims of the 
Society were so little appreciated, that only principle could have 
prompted the step. It might therefore be expected that he would feel 
deep anxiety, when the safety of that church was threatened. But upon 
this subject his mind was firm; and in one of the last letters he ever 
wrote, dated August 2Sth, 1832, he declares his confidence in the most 
emphatic language. After some personal observations to the friend 
he was addressing, one of his old offlccrs, he alludes to the cholera, 
then raging in his neighbourhood ; “ which,” he says, “ I am much 
inclined to consider an infliction of Providence, to show his power to 
the discontented of the world, who have long been striving against the 
government of man, and are commencing their attacks on our church. 
But they will fail! God will never suffer his church to fall; and the , 
world will see that his mighty arm is not shortened, nor his power 
diminished. 1 put my trust in Him, and not in man; and / bless 
Him^ that lie has enabled me to see the difference betiocen imp'ooement 
and deslruction*' 

* Sustained by the principles which had guided him so long, his 
death-bed became the scene of his best and noblest triumph. “ Every 
hour of his life is a sernjon,*' said an officer who was often with him; 

** 1 have seen him great in battle, but never so great as on his death¬ 
bed.” Full of hope and peace, he advanced \vlth the confidence of a 
Christian to his last conflict, and when nature was at length ex¬ 
hausted,, he closed a life of brilliant and important service, with a 
death more happy, and not less glorious, than if he had fallen in the 
hour of victory.’—^pp. 353—301. 

* They that go down to the sea in ships and occupy their busi¬ 
ness in the great waters, these men see the works of the Lord and 
his wonders in the deep !’* 

** Psalm evil. 23. 
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Ai&Vt ytp?-^Scenes and Characteristics of Hindosian. By Miss 
/ Boberts. 3 vols. ISmo. London. 1635. 

^HERE was a time, a golden age, when every man who re- 
turned from India was a ‘ Nabob and a nabob, as all the 
world knows, was a man of almost unbounded wealth. The very 
tinge of his complexion was respected as the reflection of mohurs 
and pagodas. But while his wealth secured to him influence 
and consideratiou, there was, nevertheless, something ■ mysterious 
and questionable about the man. The son of a tradesman, a 
yeoman, or gentleman of limited fortune, or the result of some in¬ 
discretion in a higher circle,—probably the scapegrace of the school, 
the plague of the parish,—he had been skipped oil for India 
as the most obvious mode of providing for him when there was 
no longer the smallest hope of his ever doing any good at home. 
After an absence of some years he returned, rich enough to 
purchase the properties of half the ruined squires whose orchards 
and poultry-yards had been the scenes of his early depredations. 
Yet, with all his wealth, the nabob was obviously not a happy 
man. Valued only for his money, and hated for his success,—too 
proud to court the society of those to whose level he believed him¬ 
self to have been raised, and too vain to descend to that of tlie 
class from which he sprung,—estranged from all around him by 
thc^ peculiar habits he had contracted, and haunted by an over¬ 
weening idea of his own importance, he wandered about sallow and 
solitary,—spoke an unknown language to dusky heathen domestics, 
and was speedily discovered by the gossips of the place to be tor¬ 
mented by ‘ an evil conscience.’ Crimes, by which his plum or 
two had been acquired, were darkly hinted. Something of dread 
and awe mingled with the feelings of envy which his elevation had 
excited, and few had charity enough to find out that his haggard 
looks, wakeful nights, and gloomy temperament, were but tlie 
ordinary effects of a diseased liver. 

In proportion as the possessions of the East India Company 
were extended, the number of tlieir servants was increased, and 
the facilities for amassing large fortunes diminished. * Nabobs’ 
became more rare, and though men continued to return from 
India in even greater numbers than before, with the same com¬ 
plexions and the same habits as their predecessors, they no longer 
brought with them the same riches. At length, the race of the 
nabobs seemed to be extinct, and the whole class w'as degraded 
from the dignity and acquitted of the iniquities which had been 
associated wiUi that title, receiving in exchange tlie descriptive ap¬ 
pellation of ‘ old Indians.’ Though they mixed in general society, 
they were still a separate class. Their discourse was of scenes 

and 
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and transactions with which no one else was familian—*of 
and of princes known only to themselves—of battles, sieg^/\|^d 
conquests which had never figured in the gazettes, or had 
read of only to be forgotten. Little was known of tlie countVy^^ 
which they had resided, and from which they derived their desig¬ 
nation and their fortunes, except that it was inhabited by black 
men whose gold and jewels, voluptuousness and etfeminacy, had 
for ages been a proverb. Of their mode of life while in that 
region, it was concluded that, as they were the conquerors of 
India, they must have lived in * Asiatic pomp and splendour^’ 
—surrounded by all ‘ .the luxuries of the Kast,*—adorned with 
precious stones, enveloped in embroidered shawls and glittering 
brocades, attended by bauds of male and female domestics, W'ho 
ministered to their comforts and their pleasures ; that they rode 
in golden pavilions mounted on elephants, were transported in 
luxurious palanquins on the shoulders of their slaves, or reclined 
on gorgeous couches in stalely indolence, shampooed by dark 
beauties, or funned to sleep by the menials of their countless 
trains ; while )mnces and potentates lingered in their outer cham¬ 
bers, and the nobles of the laud humbled themselves before them. 

At length it was discovered that this picture was somewhat too 
highly coloured,—that every Englishman in itidia does not main¬ 
tain a )>rincely stale and fare sumptuously every day,—that though 
a considerable number of young gentlemen, and some young 
ladies, besides a few elderly governors, bishops, and judges, are 
yearly transported to that land of promise, few of them live to 
come back; and that of the small number who do return with 
improved foi tunes and impaired constitutions, by far the greater 
part are content to renounce all ' the luxuries of the East’ for the 
modified pleasures of drinking the waters of Cheltenham,—con¬ 
gregating at their club in Hanover-square,-—or vainly endeavouring, 
in the remoter places of their nativity, to realise the dreams of 
happiness in their fatherland which had haunted one and all of 
them during their exile. But what they have been doing for the 
quarter or half century they have been absent,—how they have 
spent their time or saved their money,—how much of the habits 
and feelings of their native countiy are preserved in the distant com¬ 
munity to which they have belonged, or how much has been lost, 
—these are matters into which few have thought of inquiring; 
while many able and industrious men have devoted labour to 
elucidate the native institutions, habits, and customs of India, 
no one •has taken much trouble to make us acquainted U'ith the 
condition of European society in thfft country;—yet the state 
of that society, intimately connected, as it must be, with the 
government of a great empire, and necessarily exerting a continual 

influence 
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f(K:. good or for evil on a population five times as nn- 
, inerpixsji^ that of Great Britain anci..lieland, is no trivial subject 
of consecration. 

iTo the meagre catalogue of works containing authentic infor- 
liiiation on this subject, Miss Roberts has made a very valuable 
and acceptable addition. Though wc took up the book, prepared 
by a.^previous knowledge of this lady’s qualifications, to expect 
both instruction and amusement, we certainly bad not ventured to 
anticipate anything so animated and interesting as these three 
volumes. They consist of a series of detached papers, which first 
appeared in the Asiatic Journal, and which their very favourable 
reception both in India and in England induced Miss Roberts to 
collect and publish in a separate form. There is, therefore, no 
connected narrative; but this, which at first sight might scc'in to 
be a disadvantage, constitutes one great merit of the work. We 
are conducted through no attenuated details, serving only to unite, 
by the slender thread of the author’s personal identity, parts which. 
have no necessary connexion, but arc presented with a succession . 
of vivid pictures, each of which is attractive throughout. They 
are all drawn with great spirit and accuracy, and remarkable for 
the truth of their colouring. Miss Roberts had peculiar advan¬ 
tages ill the performance of the task she undertook. Witli an 
acute mind, matured and cultivated at home, she spent some 
years in Bengal, to which division of India her observations are 
coiitiiied, unencumbered by domestic duties ; and having visited 
various parts of the country, and observed ail the phases of the 
society in which slie found herself, noted its peculiarities while the 
first impressions were still fresh, and returned home before long 
habit had obliterated the perception of novelty. 

Several years before the East India Company possessed a fi>ot 
of land in Bengal; they bad acquired settlements and fortified 
places oil the cokst of Coromandel, and at Bombay. I’lieir con- 
nc.%ion with Bengal, which originated in the privileges granted to 
u medical geu^eiiiati, who had successfully pre.scribcd for a female 
of. the Imperial Mogul family, was long confined to their factory 
at Hooghly; and while the French, the Dutch, and Portuguese 
had fortified themselves on the Ganges, the English, in conse¬ 
quence of the insecurity of their original position, were forced to 
set out in quest of a new settlement, and alter sailing from place 
to place^ landed .at the village of Calcutta, which they afterwards 
purebns^, and where they built Fort William. Some years after¬ 
wards the soubedar or governor of Bengal attacked and took the 
fort, aad plundered and deisfiloyed 'CdliSittta. That Ihaaster was 
probably the remote cause rapid)jiisl§ iof this settlement to 

an importance far transcending that ^6% presidencies, 
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Madras .and Bombay. To recover Fort William/re-ettef^liili^e 
factory^ and retrieve the Oompi^ny’s affairs on the Ganges, 
was sent, in 17o6, with a detachment from Madras. He fotiii#lie 
wretched remnant of the Company’s servants, who had ded dttring 
the siege, or escaped the more fatal horrors of the famous ^ black 
hole ’ of Calcutta, on an unhealthy spot at the mouth of the river; 
and by a career, perhaps unparalleled, certainly not surpassed, in 
.ability and daring, not only accomplished the objects of the ex¬ 
pedition, but expelled the French from Bengal, asserted the 
supremacy of the English power, and, by the battle of Plassy, 
established the virtual sovereignty of the East India Company 
over a great kingdom. 

Calcutta, now the capital of British India, though it contains 
about eight hundred thousand inhabitants, is, therefore, dating 
from its re-establisliment, only eighty years old ; and has grown 
up exclusively under the domtuatioii of the English. That part of 
it which is inhabited by the wealthier portion of the Europeaii 
coinmimity, boasts sufficient architectural magnificence to have 
obtained from the Anglo-Indians the imposing appellation of the 
City of Palaces. , 

* The approach from the river is exceedingjiy fine; the Hooghly, 
at all periods of the year, presents a broad surface of spark^g 
water, and as it winds through a richly-wooded country, cloluedr 
with eternal verdure, and interspersed with stately buildings, the 
stranger feels that banishment may be endured amid scenes of so 
much picturesque beauty, attended by so many luxurious accompa¬ 
niments. The usual landing-place# Champaul Ghaut, consiets of a 
handsome stone esplanade, with a flight of broad steps leading to the 
water, which, on the land side, is entered through a sort of triumphal 
arcli or gateway, supported upon pillars. Immediately in front of 
this ediflee, a wide plain or meidan spreads over a spacious area, in¬ 
tersected by very broad road.s, and on two 8ide3.of this superb quad¬ 
rangle a part of the city and the fashionable subafb of Chowringee 
extend themselves. The claim.s to architectural beauty of the^City of 
Palaces have been questioned, and possibly there may be numuOrlesH 
faults to call forth the strictures of connoisseurs, but these are lost 
upon less erudite judges, who remain rapt in admiration at the mag¬ 
nificence of the coup d'ceil. The houses, for the most part, are either 
entirely detached from each other, or connected -only by long ranges 
of terraces, surmounted, like the flat roofs of the houses, with balus¬ 
trades. The greater number of these mansions have pillared veran¬ 
dahs extending the whole way up, sometimes to the height of t^ree 
stories, besides a largejiortico^in front ;~)attd these clusters of .columns, 
long coioojiades, and iqftygstfeway 3 ,.bave a very imposing effect, ftape- 
cially when iz^termin^^with fonest trees and flowering shrubs.' 

* These inns'tihe chbrotfleristics of the fashionable part of Calcutta; 

but even here^ it acknowledged that a certain want Cf keep- 
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end 4$otiiidBtency, common to everything relating to India, injures 
the effect of the scene. A mud-hut, or rows of native hovels, con¬ 
structed of mats, thatch, and bamboos, not superior to the rudest 
wigwam, often rest against the outer walls of palaces, while there are 
avenues opening from the principal streets, intersected in all direc¬ 
tions by native bazaars, filled with unsightly articles of every descrip¬ 
tion. few of the houses, excepting those exclusively occupied by 
Europeans, are kept in good repair; the least neglect becomes im¬ 
mediately visible, and nothing can be more melancholy than the aspect 
of a building in India which has been suffered to fall into a dilapidated 
state. The cement drops from the walls in large patches; the bare 
brickwork is diversified by weather stains, in which lichens and the 
fung^ tribe speedily appear; the iron hinges of the outer Venetians 
rust and break, and these gigantic lattices fall down, or hang suspended 
in the air, creaking and groaning with every breeze; the court-yards 
are allowed to accumulate litter, and there is an air of squalor spread 
over the whole establishment which disgusts the eye.'—vol.i. p. 1-3. 

The interior arrangement of these dwellings is such as has been 
suggested by the necessity of admitting as much air and harbouring 
as few insects and reptiles as possible. The rooms arc large, but 
the furniture is scanty, and the bare walls and matted fioors are 
more comfortable than elegant. The lower verandahs and halls 
are crowded with domestics, some asleep, covered with white 
sheets, and * looking like swathed corpses,’ others huddled together 
in the midst of all kinds of rubbish, and all together presenting a 
tableau which to the eye of a person just arrived from Europe is 
peculiarly barbarous. These people range about the house in 
perfect freedom, with so little cfothmg, that at first sight they seem 
to have none. They wear neither shoes nor sandals, and move 
with a alow and stealthy step, which gives no warning of their 
appfQil*^'^.a *new arrival,’ therefore, on turning round, when she 
fancies herself to be alone, often finds at her elbow what appears 
to her to be a naked savage who has crept upon her unawares. 
But the superior servants, who are almost equally numerous, are 
well clothed. * Eveiy side of every apartment is pierced with 
doors, and the whole of the surrounding antechambers appear to 
be peopled with ghosts—^servants clad in flowing white muslin 
glide about with noiseless feet in all directions.’—vol. i. p. 9. 

Calcutta is divided into two distinct parts—that which is inha¬ 
bited by Europeans, and that which is occupied exclusively by 
Asiatics. The Black town, as it is called, extends along the river 
to the^north, and * a more wretched-looking place can scarcely be 
imagined; dirty, crowded, ill-built, and abounding with beggars 
and bad smells.’ 

Tl^ state of female society at Calcutta, and more especially 
the situation and prospects of the fair damsels who come under 

the 
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the designation of 'bridal candidates,* no donbt obctt{>ied tl^ 
early attention of Miss Roberts, and one of her most amuflhg 
chapters is devoted to this subject. The whole is well womy 
the serious consideration of ladies who meditate transferrii^ 
their attractions from the shores of England to those of India; 
but we are not quite sure that they will all participate in die 
'horror’ with which Miss Roberts concludes they must regard 
the prospect of being ' compelled to make a love match*—a ques¬ 
tionable proceeding, no doubt, at all times and in all places; but 
one for which young women do not, it is to be feared, entertain 
quite so wholesome a horror as their mammas. 

‘ Few opinions * (this competent judge informs us) * can be more 
erroneous than those which prevail in Europe upon the subject of 
Indian marriages. According to the popular idea, a young lady 
visiting the Honourable Company’s territories is destined to be aa- 
cridcud to some old, dingy, rich, bilious nawaub, or, as he is styled on 
tins side the Atlantic (?), “ nabob,” a class of persons unfortunately 
e.>cceedingly rare. Ancient subjects devoted to the interests of the 
conclave in Leadcuhall Street, belonging to both services, are doubt¬ 
less to he found in India, some dingy and some bilious, but very few 
rich; and, generally speaking, these elderly gentlemen have either 
taken to themselves wives in their younger days, or have become 
such confirmed bachelors, that neither dashing eyes, nor smiling lips, 
lilies, roses, dimples, &c., can make the slightest impression upon their 
flinty hearts. Happy may the fair expectant account herself who has 
the opportunity of choosing or refusing a ram avis of this nature,— 
some yellow civilian out of debt, or some battered brigadier who saw 
service in the days of sacks and sieges, and who comes wooing in the 
olden style, preceded by trains of servants bearing presents of shawls 
and diamonds. Such prizes are scarce. The damsel, ediK^ed in the 
fallacious hope of seeing a rich antiquated suitor at her l^den 
with “barbaric gold and pearl,” soon discovers to her horror if 

she should decide upon marrying at all, she will be abfoltUety com- 
jielled to make a looe-malch, and select the husband of her choice out 
of the half-dozen subalterns who may olfer; fortunate may she esteem 
herself if there be one amongst them who can boast a staflf-appoint- 
ment, or even the adjutancy or quarter-mastership of his corps.’— 
vol. i. pp. 18, 19. 

The advantages of the company’s * civil service’ make the young 
‘ writers ’ rank amongst the most eligible candidates for the hearts 
and hands of the beauties of Calcutta, and ‘ a supply of these 
desirables, by no means adequate to the demand, is brought out 
every year.’ ^ % 

‘ This is the dangerous period for young men bent upon making 
fortunes in India, and upon returning home. They are usually 
younger sons, disregarded in England on account of the slenderness 
of their finances, or too juvenile to have attracted matrimonial specu- 

N 2 lations. 
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lationa. I<auncbed into tlie society of Calcutta, they enact the parts 
of the young dukes and heirs-apparent of a London circle, where 
there are daughters or sisters to dispose of. The “ great parti ” is 
caressed, fllted, dressed at, danced at, and flirted with, until perfectly 
bewildered; either falling desperately in love, or fancying himself so, 
he makes an offer, which is eagerly accepted by some young lady, too 
happy to escape the much-dreaded horrors of a half-batta station. 
The writers^ ot course, speedily acquire a due sense of their import¬ 
ance, and conduct themselves accordingly. Vainly do the gay uni¬ 
forms strive to compete with their more sombre rivals; no dashing 
cavalry oSicer, feathered, and sashed, and epaulctted, has a chance 
against the man privileged to wear a plain coat and a round hat; and 
in the evening drives in Calcutta, sparkling eyes will be turned away 
from the military equestrian, gracefully reining up his Arab steed to 
the carriage window, to rest upon some awkward rider, who sits his 
horse like a sack, and, more attentive to his own comfort than to the 
elegance of his appearance, may, if it should be the rainy season, liave 
thrust his white jeautrowsers into jockey boots, and introduced a black 
velvet waistcoat under his white calico jacket.’—vol. i. p. 20 - 23 . 

But even the young writer does not appear to be any very 
great prize after he has been, by dint of skilful angling, firmly 
hooked. His allowances are still small, and he is forced to borrow 
money, and contract debt and marriage togellier. As for the 
lady,— 

* The bride,’ (says Miss Roberts,) ‘ who would not find it quite so 
easy to borrow money, and whose relations do not consider it neces¬ 
sary to be very magnificent upon these occasions, either contrives to 
make her ouyit (the grand e.’cpenso incurred on her behalf) serve tiie 
purpose—or, should that have faded and grown old-fashioned, purchases 
some scanty addition to her wardrobe. Thus the bridal paraphernalia, 
the bales of gold and silver muslins, the feathers, jevrels, carved ivory, 
splendid brocades, exquisite embroidery, and all the rich products of 
the East, on which our imaginations luxuriate wlicn we read of an 
Indian marriage, sink down into a few yards of white sarsnet.’— 
vol. i. pp. 23, 24. 

This is hard—but there are worse cases than that of the poorest 
ivriter's bride. Miss Roberts speaks with very peculiar sensitive¬ 
ness of feeling in this next paragraph. 

* There cannot be a more wretched situation than that of a young 
woman who has been induced to follow the fortunes of a married sister, 
under the delusive expectation that she will exchange the privations 
attached to limited means in England for the far-famed luxuries of 

the East.Soon after their arrival in J ndia, the family, in all 

probability, have to travel to an up-countiy station, and here the poor 
giiTs troubles begin: she is thrust into an outer cabin in a budgerow, 
or into an inner room in a tent; she makes perhaps a third in a 
buggy, and finds lierself alwiiys in the way; slie discovers that she is 
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a source of continual expense ; that an additional person in a family 
imposes the necessity of kee])ing several additional servants^ and that 
where there is not a close carriage she must remain a prisoner. She 
cannot walk out beyond the garden or the verandah, and all the out- 
of-door recreations, which she may have been accustomed to in¬ 
dulge in at home, are denied her.If she should be musical, so 

mucli the worse : the hot winds have split her piano and her guitar, 
or the former is in a wretched condition, and there is nobody to tune 
It; the white ants have demolished her music-books, and new ones 
are not to be had. Drawing offers a better resource, hut it is often 
suspended from want of materials ; and needle-work is not suited to 
the climate. Her brother and sister are domestic, and do not sympa¬ 
thize in her ennui; they either see little company, or invite guests 
merely with a view to be quit of an incumbrance. If the young men 
who may be at the station should not entertain matrimonial views, 
they will be shy of their attention to a single woman, lest expectations 
should be formed which they are not inclined to fulfil. It is dangerous 
to hand a disengaged lady too often to table, for though no conversa¬ 
tion may take place betAveen the parties, the gentleman’s silence is 
attributed to Avant of courage to speak, and the offer, if not forth¬ 
coming, is inferred.’— a'oI. i, p. 33-30. 

A man who has * no intentions ’ is thus placed in a most em¬ 
barrassing position, and those aaIio Imve not courage enough to 
brave the accusation of having retreated unhandsomely, prefer the^ 
imputation of want of gallantry, and avoid the dangerous honour 
of leading an unmarried lady too often to the dinner-table. The 
consequence is, that young Avomen, from the presumption that 
their ciianns are irresistible, arc in some instances treated with 
every appearance of neglect and rudeness. * These are sufhciently 
ficquent to be designated by a peculiar phrase: the Aivife or sister 
Avho may be obliged to accept a relative’s arm, or Avalk alone, is 
said to be wrecked ’ —a catastrophe which appears to be as 
formidable to an Indian lady as to an India-man. 

It seems, however, that whilst some gentlemen exhibit this 
extreme and questionable caution, others display an adventurous 
gallantly quite as remarkable ; and that if the ladies incur the 
hazard of being ‘ wrecked,’ the lords of the creation arc exposed 
to the no Jess alarming danger of being ‘ jewaubed — 

* The opinion entertained by the Princess iruncamunca respecting 
the expediency of short courtships seems to prevail, A gentleman, 
desirous to enter the holy pale, does not alAvays v\'ait until lie shall 
meet with some fair one suiting his peculiar taste, but the instant that 
he hears of an expected arrival, despatches a proposal to meet her 
upon tlie road: this is either rejected i?i tolo, or accepted condi¬ 
tionally ; and if there should be nothing very olijectionable in the 
suitor, the marriage takes place. Others travel over to some distant 
station, in the hope of returning Avitli a Avife ; and many visit the 
presidency on the same errand. Numbers 'return Avithout achieA'ing 
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^eir object, and the«e unfortunates are said to be members of the 
*jewaub club*,’ a favourite Indian plirase, which is exceedingly ex¬ 
pressive of the forlorn state of bachelors upon compulsion.’—voi. i. 
p. 40. 

Of all the horrors, not excepting that of being * compelled to 
make love-matches,’ to which a new arrival ’ in India is exposed, 
that of assisting at a great dinner is perhaps the most appalling. 
With the thermometer at 90 ” or 100** in the shade, a body of men, 
and women, whose frames are exhausted by a climate which de¬ 
presses their spirits and extinguishes every symptom of appetite 
even in the few who have eaten no ‘ tiffin,’ are set do\\ n at a board 
heaped with mountains of smoking meat, and speedily find them¬ 
selves enclosed in a dense mass of attciidanls who, suiiouiidiiig 
them as w'ith a living wall, exclude every breath c»f frtsli air, and, 
in the excess of their zeal and kindness, struggling through the 
crowd with earnest looks and dewy brows, ever and anon thrust 
before the stifled guest, alieady loathing the very savour of her 
food, a mess of steaming viands which might satiate tlie appetite: 
of a hungry ploughman. 

‘ The receipt for an Indian dinner,* according to Miss Robert'^, 
* appears to be, to slaughter a bullock and a sheep, and to place all 

the joints before the guests at once, with poultry, &c. to routcli. 

The natives are excellent cooks, and might easily be tauglit all the 
delicacies of the ewivfwctlieir hashes, stews, and luirricoes are 
excellent ; but a prejudice exists against tliese preparations amidst 
the greater number of Anglo-Indians, who fancy that “ black fellows ” 
cannot do anything beyond their own pelaws, and are always in dread 
of some abomination in the mixture. 

‘ For these, or some other equally absurd reasons, made-dishes form 
a very small portion of the entertainment given to a large party, which 
is usually composed of, in the first instance, an overgrown turkey (the 
fatter the better) in the centre, wdiich is the place of honour; an 
enormou.s liam for its vis~d-inn; at the top of the table appears a sir¬ 
loin or round of beef; at the bottom a saddle of mutton; legs of the 
same, boiled and roasted, figure down the sides, together witli fowls, 
three in a dish, geese, ducks, tongues, humps, pigeon-pies, curry, 
and rice of course, mutton-chope, and chicken cutlets .... In 
the hot season, fish caught early in the morning would be much 
deteriorated before the dinner hour; it is therefore eaten principally 
at breakfast. There are no entrenwts^ no removes; the whole course 
is put on the table at once, and when the guests are seated the soup 
is brought in. The reason of the delay of a part of the entertain¬ 
ment, which invariably takes the precedence in England, is rather 
curious. All the guests are attended by their own servants, who. 
congregate round the cook-room, and assist to carry in the dinner; 
were the soup to enter first, these worthies would rush to their mas- 


* ‘jtmwb club’ means literally the club of those who have had their answer. 
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ters* chairs, and leave the discomfited khansamah at the head of hia 
dishes v^ithout a chance of getting them conveyed to table by hia 
mmsavlchees under an hour at least. The second course is nearly as 
substantial as the first, and makes as formidable an appearance: 
beef-steaks figure amongst the delicacies, and smaller articles, such as 
quails or ortolans, are piled up in hecatombs. At the tables of old 
Indians the fruit makes a part of the second course; but regular des¬ 
serts are coming, though slowly, into fashion. 

‘ There is always a mixture of meanness and magnificence in every 
thing Asiatic; the splendid appointments of silver and china which 
deck the board have not their proper accompaniment of rich damasks, 
but appear upon common cotton cloths, the manufacture of the 
count! y. All the glasses arc supplied with silver covers, to keep out 
the flies; but the glasses themselves are not changed when the cloth 
is removed. It will easily be perceived that there is an air of barbaric 
grandeur about these feasts, which reminds a stranger of the descrip¬ 
tions he has read of the old liaronial style of living; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, the guests invited to assist at the demolition of innumerable 
victims want the keen appetite Avhich rendered their martial ancestors 
such valiant trcncher-men. The hurrakhanas, as they are called at 
C’alcutta, certainly afibrd a festal display, in which the eye, if not the 
palate, n:ufat take pleasure. In a hall paved with marble, supported 
l)y handsome stdne pillars, and blazing with lights, sixty guests per¬ 
haps are assembled : punkahs wave above their heads; and chowries, 
of various kinds, some of peacock’s plumes, others of fleecy eow-^ 
tails, mounted upon silver handles, are kept in continual agitation, to 
beat ofl:’ the flies, by attendants beautifully clad in white muslin. At 
every tliird or fourth chair the hookah^ repo.sing on an embroidered 
carpet, exhibits its graceful splendours; but, unhappily, the fumes of 
the nunieious chillums, the steam of the dishes, the heat of the lamps, 
and the crowd of attendants, effectually counteract the various endea¬ 
vours made to procure a free circulation of air. The petticoated 
bottles, which make the circuit of the tables instead of decanters, 
foim one of the peculiarities of an Indian table; their ugliness is 
compensated by their utility, as the wine is kept cool by the wetted 
cloth.^, wliich are somewhat fancifully arranged round the necks of the 
bottles ; Port, Claret, and Burgundy are characteristically attired in 
crimson, with white flounces; while Sherry and Madeira appear in 
bridal costume. Mr. Hood’s pencil would revel in the delineation of 
these grotesque appendages.’—vol. i. p. 94-97. 

Suppers, it seems, are almost fac-similes of these portentous 
dinners. 

‘ The delicacies consist of hermetically-sealed salmon, red-herringa, 
cheese, smoked sprats, raspberry-jam, and dried fruits: these airticles, 
’coming from Europe, and beidg sometimes very difficult to procure in 
a fresh and palmy state, are prized accordingly. Female taate has 
here ample room for its display; but a woman must poeaeas the 

courage 
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courage of an Amazon to attempt any innovation iii)on ancient cus¬ 
toms amid such bigoted people as the Indians, Anglo and native. 

* The receipt of a celebrated wit for dressing a cucumber is uncon¬ 
sciously followed with great precision, with respect to an Indian enter¬ 
tainment; for after all the pains and expense bestowed upon them, 
the dinners and suppers given by the Anglo-Indians are, literally as 
w'ell as figuratively speaking, thrown away ; not a fiftieth part con be 
consumed by the guests—the climate will not admit of keeping the 
remainder, for in the cold season it will get dry, and in the hot weather 
decomposition speedily takes place—while it is only the very lowest 
caste of natives who will eat anything which comes from an European 
table.’—vol. i. p. 99. 

T'hat any men, possessed of the ordinary amount of good sense, 
ill which llie Anglo-Indians are not generally deficient, should 
permit themselves to be led into a system so largely augment¬ 
ing their expenses, and yet detracting so much from their com¬ 
forts and their pretensions to good taste, is certainly strange. It 
must convey to the natives of India the most mipleasant ini[»rcs- 
sioiis of their Kuropcan rulers, whom they cannot fail to icgaid as 
gross and foul feeders and sensualists, at once deficient in refine¬ 
ment and prudence. Pork, abhorred by the Musselniaii, and 
beef, abjured by the Hindoo, appear side by side on the table of 
the Euiopean; not at Calcutta only, but in remoter parts of the 
country, where the first shudder of disgust which our habits 
and manners excite in their minds has not been tranquillized 
into the sort of callous tolerance with which men learn to 
regard anytliing, however shocking, which they have long been 
forced to endure. The gorging of a cannibal could liaidly be 
more offensive to our sensibilities than these feats of the Knglisli 
to many of the natives of India; and it must be somewhat puzzling 
to their philosophers—to some Hindoo or Musselman JVloiibuildo, 
if any such there be—to account for the co-existence, in the same 
people, of so much intellectual advancerneut and so unrestrained 
an indulgence uf the promiscuous carnivorous propensities of 
savage life. Our comiuon soldiers, whom they usually distinguish 
by the appellation of junglah, or wild man, they have alwais 
looked upon as a race of untamed savages. 

* The horror with which even those Asiatics who adopt foreign 
fashions in equipage;; and household furniture regard the manners and 
customs of the Europeans brought in close contact with them is some¬ 
times openly displayed by urgent remonstrances to those for w’liom 
they have contracted a friendship; but this is nothing compared to 
the expression of their disgust in private. In Delhi the opinions en¬ 
tertained upon the subject are widely, though secretly, circulatecf 
through the medium of the native ukhbarsy scandalous clironicles 
very much resembling a few of our English newspapers, except that 
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they are in manuscript; the language is Persian, and the editors do 
not scruple to rvrite at full length the names of those who are the 
subjects of the most atrocious libels. It is not very easy for an 
European to procure a sight of these animadversions upon the conduct 
of himself or his friends; some artifice is requisite to obtain sam¬ 
ples of tlie method employed to amuse the reading portion of the native 
community at the expense of persons difiering so widely in the habits 
of their public and private life. As the writers are not very scrupu¬ 
lous in the language they use, there is not a little difficulty in making 
an extract, which will display the spirit of their comments, without 
shocking the eye by the coarseness of expression. The following de¬ 
scription of an European entertainment will convey some idea of the 
estimation in which sucli promiscuous meetings are held. 

‘ “ 77tr genthmen of exalted dignity had a great feast last night, to 
which all the military chiefs and lieutenants were invited. There 
Avas a little hog on the table, before Mr. ———, who cut it in small 
pieces, and sent some to each of the party; even the women ate of it. 
In their language a pig is called ham. Having stuffed themselves 
with the unclean food, and many sorts of flesh, taking plenty of wine, 
they made for some time a great noise, Avhich doubtless arose from 
drunkenness. They all stood up two or four times, crying ‘ hip! hip 1’ 
and then roared before they drank more wine. After dinner, they 
danced in their licentious manner, pulling aboqt each other’s wives.’* 

Here follows a hit of personal scandal:—“ Captain-, who is staying 

Avath Mr.-, went aAA'ay with the latter’s lady (arm-in-arm), the pa- •• 

lanquins folloAving behind, and they proceeded by themselves into the 
bungalow: the AA'ittol remained at table, guzzling red Avine.” 

‘ The uncoui teous, ungracious manner Avhich too many Englishmen 
assume towards the natn es is touched off Avith truth and spirit in the 
following paragraph:—“ The government has manifested singular want 
of sense in apj/oiiiting Mr.-to be-at-. The man is a ca¬ 

pricious blockhead, and A'ery hot-tempered; he can do no business him¬ 
self, yet lie lias the extreme folly to be angry when abler persons Avish 
to do it for him. When some most respectable Ilindoostaiice gentlemen 
AA'ailed upon him yesterday, lie just stood up, haU'-dressed, Avhen they 
salaamed, and said, ‘ AVell, Avhat do you Avant ? * And Avhen they an- 
SAvered, ‘ Only to pay our respects,’ he groAAied out ‘ Jow’ (go).” This 
sort of rudeness is, indeed, but too common, and seems to excite the 
native ire as much as dancing, winc-hibbing, and eating the flesh of 
pigs. 

* Even the highest person in the state is nqt exempt from the 

lampoons of these purveyors of scandal, as the following extract vA-ill 
attest:—“The European king and his viziers, having heard that the 
Governor-general is a fool, exceedingly slack in managing affairs, he 
is to be recalled, and a clever lord sent out to saA'e Bengal.”*—vol.iii. 
p. 187. _^_ _ 

* Lest any doubt should b« entertained of the authenticity of these extracts from 
a Delhi ukhbar, Ave think it right to mention that we have ourselves perused the 
original document from which Miss Huberts produces these traiislatiuns. 
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From these piquant extracts we proceed ^to some M’hich will 
do higher credit, in a difTerctit way, to the ingenious authoress. 

‘ Want of urhanity, a too common trait in the English character, 
will, it is to he feared, retard the good understanding which ought to 
exist between natives of rank and the servants of their foreign rulers ; 
hot there can be little doubt that our retaining the possession of 
India will mainly depend upon the conciliation of a class of persons 
whom it appears to have been hitherto the policy to depress and 
neglect, if not to insult. Natives of rank, property, and influence must 
speedily acquire a knowledge of their position and of tlieir strength ; 
and unless they should obtain the respect, consideration, and import¬ 
ance which seem so justly their due, it can scarcely be expected that 
they W’ill continue to give their support to a government whose ser¬ 
vants are resolutely opposed to their interests.A spirit 

of inquiry is now awakened in the minds of the natives, which can¬ 
not fail to lead to very important results; their anxiety to render 
themselves acquainted with the means by which science has been 
enabled to produce such extraordinary effects, will establish the bond 
of union so much wanted betw'een them and the European resi¬ 
dents. At the formal visits, to which the intercourse has until now 
been too much restricted, the greater portion of gentlemen holding 
official situations have found the mode of conversation carried on ac¬ 
cording to Eastern etiquette too irksome for a long endurance; and 
rather than submit to usages and customs which -were new' and dis¬ 
agreeable, they abridged all communication as much as possible, 
giving very little encouragement to the natives to persevere in the 
atteiupc to cultivate a better understanding. 

‘ While w'c must regret that so long a period lias been suffered to 
elapse witliont cementing a closer bond of union between the Anglo- 
Indian and the Asiatic comniumty,it would he unfair not to make allow¬ 
ances for the peculiar position of the Eritish residents in Hindostan. 
An Kiiglishmau always finds it very difficult to accommodate himself to 
foreign usages and customs, and as the greater number of civil and 
military servants were placed iu very responsible situations, they might 
consider it advisable not to incur the suspicion of an interested partiality, 
by ail intimate personal acquaintance with natives, whom in their 
official cajiacity they might be supposed to favour from some selfish 
motive. Jt must also be considered that, although w'e have now full 
and undisputed possession of the whole of the peninsula, the quiet 
settlement of the country under British rule has been effected within 
a limited period, and that iu the difficult position in which Europeans 
W'ere placed it would have been impolitic to mix themselves up with 
persons who, in all probability, would have taken advantage of con¬ 
fidence too rashly placed. It is highly honourable to the British 
character that, in spite of its want of uebanity, and the little personal 
utfoction w'hich it creates, its uprightness and steadiness have secured 
the fidelity of immense multitudes bound to a foreign government by 
the equal distribution of justice and the security of property. It is 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate that we cannot unite the more endearing qualities with 
the moral excellencies for which we are distinguished; but, as the 
aspect of affairs is altering in India, we shall do well to consult the 
signs of the times, and remedy those defects which we have found 
in our system before it be too late.’—vol. iii. p. 88. 

>1 is8 Eoberts closes this subject in these striking words:— 

* It is greatly to the credit of the natives of India, that they are 
disliked and despised only by those who are unacquainted with 
their language, or have been very little in their society. From 
such men as Mr. Hastings, Sir John Malcolm, Colonel Tod, Sir 
Thomas Munro, Mr. Elphinstone, and, indeed, all Avhu have had oppoi- 
tunitics of becoming intimately acquainted with them, they have re¬ 
ceived justice; their faults and vices arc those of their religion and 
their laws ; l)ut, notwithstanding almost innumerable circumstances 
adverse to the formation of moral character, they possess many 
endearing and redeeming virtues, and no people in the Avhole world 
arc so quick at discerning merit, or so ready to acknowledge it.’ 

The more extensive employment of the natives, regarded as a 
question merely of expediency, lias bad its opponents as well as 
its atlvocatcs ; but the greatest men India can boast of have main¬ 
tained their fitness for employment, and the policy as well as the 
justice of attaching them to our interests by (promoting tlu ir own. 
It is HOW' useless to discuss this question, for it is no longer a 
matter of choice. Th<^ inadequacy of the revenues of India per-"' 
munently to meet the expenses of so largo an Kuropeuii establish¬ 
ment as is now maintained in that country has been put beyond ail 
doubt; and, consequently, the necessity of subslituting, where it 
can be done safely, tlie less cosily agency of the natives is incon¬ 
trovertible. It ivS, therefore, desirable to prepare for a change 
which is inevitable, by making such arrangements as, witiiout de¬ 
teriorating the position and circumstances of the Kuropcatis in the 
service, may gradually lead to the more extensive eniployiiu nt of 
the natives, while we still have it in our power to do so deliberately 
and experimentally; progressively opening to them situutioii.s of 
greater tiust and emolument than those to which they have hithejto 
been confined. It is satisfactory to believe that the dictates of a 
sound policy would direct us to the same result, even if no such 
financial necessity existed. 

The tendency of our system has unfortunately been gradually 
to extinguish all grades intermediate between the; ICuropean go¬ 
vernors and the labourers, rather by closing the channels through 
which individuals would have been enabled under the native rulers 
to raise themselves in the scale of society, and supply the decay of 
file families whom we found comparatively wealthy, than from any 
peculiar pressure on those families themselves. But the. native 
aristocracy, which is thus melting away, and which our present 
system includes no provision to replace, formed in India, as else¬ 
where, 
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where, the most important and durable link of connexion between 
the rulers and the body of the people, an immense majority of 
which is there agricultural. It avoided the readiest means of in* 
duenciiig the feelings, as well as of representing and advocating 
the interests, of a population from which we arc divided by too 
many distinctions, and too great a distance, to permit us to ascer¬ 
tain or understand their real feelings and interests, and with whom 
we have too little in common to be capable of guiding or leading 
them, though we have the power to command. 

This was in itself a serious evil, which was very imperfectly 
compensated by the apparent security we derived from the absence 
of individuals possessing influence enough to combine or organize 
resistance ; for it was not fiom this class that any act of rebellion 
was to be apprehended : their power, individually, was too small 
to be formidable—they were incapable of combination, and they 
had too much to lose, and were too well aware of the hopeless¬ 
ness of resistance, to hazard all they possessed. 13ut so long as a 
great part of Judia continued to be tinder the independent contiol 
of native princes, and their territories afforded a field for the exer¬ 
cise of native talent and the gratification of ambition, the conse¬ 
quences of our system were less injuriously felt, and its tendency 
less generally peiceivcd. Now, however, that the whole peninsula 
is cither subject to our direct rule, or indirectly feels the effect of 
our domination and its depressing influence on the higher classes, 
both that })Oi tion which still remains and that which has rccciitiy 
been absorbed into the mass of the people, but still preserves the 
remembrance of belter days, is animated by no very friendly senti¬ 
ments towards the liritish Governineut. 

While feelings of alarm and discontent are thus excited in the 
native aiistociacy by the hopelessness of its position—by its abso¬ 
lute exclusion from employment, and the iiupussibility of finding 
any roail to picfenncnt, to honour, or to wealth—the decline of 
the higher desses produces its natural effect—a depreciation of the 
intellectual standard of native society in our provinces. The great 
mass of the population under our immediate government, with 
some limited exceptions which shall be noticed, is undergoing a 
progressive degradation. The labouring classes, to whom the 
financial neccs.sities of the Govcinnient have permitted no iclaxa- 
tion of their heavy exactions, are pressed to the utmost limit of 
their power to pay. 7'hr European collectors of the revenue, 
men distinguished—as the whole body of the Company’s servants 
now is, beyond the etnployrs of perhaps any other government— 
for intelligence and integrity, finding themselves valued rather ill 
proportion to the amount they may realize than to the prosperity 
of the districts intrusted to their charge—and left without any 
intelligent and trustworthy interpreter of the feelings of the people, 

any 
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any testimony of their real condition in which both parties may 
confidci or any inftuential advocate of their interests—too often 
find no measure by which to regulate their demands but the 
ability of the people to meet them. 

At the same time there is growing up, at all places where 
Europeans are numerous, more especially at Calcutta, and even 
at the smaller stations, amongst the persons more immediately in 
contact with Europeans, as well as at the public schools instituted 
.under the auspices of the British Government, a class of men who 
have drawn instruction from a new source, and have received an 
impulse in a new direction. The literature, the science, and the 
political opinions of Europe have had attractions for many who, 
from motives of personal interest, from a purer love of know¬ 
ledge, or from constant exposure to a new agency—from breath¬ 
ing a new atmosphere—have imbibed notions on religion, politics, 
and morals unknown to their ancestors; and shaking off the chains 
of their ancient prejudices and superstitions, rejoice in a recent 
emancipation from the restraints they imposed. Having yet dis¬ 
covered no limit to the liberty they have attained to, they arc in¬ 
clined to regard it as unbounded; and, though they no doubt 
entertain a respect for tiie institutions and the intellectual advaiice- 
inciit of the people whose sentiments they believe they have 
adopted, many of them are disposed to proVc their attuchinent to 
their new principles by pushing them to the utmost possible length.** 
In their speculations Christianity becomes Unitarianism, and free 
government democracy; but that they are at all prepared to apply 
their theories to any practical purpose—that they arc capable of 
tracing any real connexion between speculations on the principles 
of political economy and the practical government of any country 
—that they have compassed even a confused perception of the 
woi kings of a popular representation—or have deiived from their 
political studies any other intelligible result than that they indivi¬ 
dually, and the natives of India collectively, are entitled to be much 
more important and inHuctilial personages than they now are—it 
would be a ludicrous error to suppose. But this is precisely the 
opinion which ail men, in all situations, are most ready to adopt, 
because it is what the vanity of ninety-nine in every lunidred has 
prompted them all along to suspect, 'Fhe facility of dissemi¬ 
nating such principles is therefore great, and their tendency is 
obvious. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that this is the only 
instructed class of the natives of India which is connected with us 
by any community of views, of sentiments, or of interests; and that 
through them will probably be conveyed to its popula^n gene¬ 
rally the lirst impulse to iuiprovenieiit—that they are llm>re avail¬ 
able to us as instruments of government than any other body of 
men—and that they possess peculiar qualifications for^ becoming 

a new 
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a new link of connexion between the Europeans and their own 
countrymen. Their political opinions are as yet merely specula¬ 
tive ; and in good hands they might be made valuable members 
of the community, as many of them now are, under the influence 
of the Company's servants. But at Calcutta, where they are most 
numerous and most influential, they are placed in a more ha/.ardous 
position; and the individuals of our own nation who seek to in¬ 
flame their minds with exaggerated notions of liberty would do 
well to reflect how far it may be conducive to the true interests 
of India or of England to foster feelings of ultra-liberalism in the 
minds of men whom it may be necessary ere long to employ more 
extensively than heretofore in conducting the details of a govern¬ 
ment, which for centuries to conic must in its principles be essen¬ 
tially despotic, though not therefore necessarily oppressive. 

It is not by inculcating opinions fitted neither to their political 
situation nor to their cum prehensions—by tilling their minds with 
wild speculations on schemes of government inapplicable to their 
country, ami of the practical operation of which they have not, 
and probably never can have, any opportunity of judging,—that the 
natives of India are to be attached to our domination—made con¬ 
tented with the condition in which they are unavoidably placed, 
or rt udered fit instruments to promote the welfare of their fellow'- 
suhjects. If they are taught to look to the speedy lealization of 
extravagant notions of liberty, as an object which they can hope 
to attain and the only one which they ought to aim at; if they 
learn to regard everything short of thU visionary standard of 
excellence as worthless, and every restraint which may be imposed 
or retained as a violation of their just rights, ami a legitimate 
ground for seditious clamour or open resistance—they may, indeed, 
succeed in expelling the English from [iidia, and thus relieving 
themselves from tlie real or imaginary oppressions of which they 
may have been taught to couiplairi, but they will liave plunged 
themselves and their country into an abyss of misery, deeper and 
more direful than the history of the calamities of nations has 
hitherto recorded. Hut the fact is, that the natives arc pniclhudlij 
too wise to fall into such an error, and amusing themselves with 
mere speculations, leave the greater folly of proposing their appli¬ 
cation in liulla to the more ignorant and senseless of their Euro¬ 
pean instructors—persons who have recently, we arc very sorry to 
say, received countenance and support in very high quarters. 

‘ Nothing,’ (Miss Roberts ohsenres,) ‘ save acts of folly and igno¬ 
rance on the part of Hf'W legislators, deeply versed in theories, and 
bent upor^iahing experiments at any expense, could threaten the de- 
strnctiunW British power in the East; but a change of masters may 
effect a great deal, and the present generation may very possibly be en¬ 
lightened upon the subject of mismanagement by the loss of Hindostan.* 
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We choose for the present to leave this briet extract with> 
out comment. Our Indian readers will understand the mo¬ 
tives of our reserve. We must however observe that, whatever 
arrangements may be necessary to relieve the finances of India, 
it is an indispensable condition that the interest of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants should be protected. This is a point on which^ 
we presume, there can scarcely be any serious ditference of opinion, 
for to their high character, zeal, and efficiency the safety of that 
empire must still be intrusted. It is admitted on all hands that the 
scale on which they are remunerated for their services has mm been 
reduced at least as low as with justice or pnldence it can be re¬ 
duced ; and we see no reason to believe that it is impossible to 
reconcile the protection or even the advancement of their individual 
interests with those of the people they have ruled with so much 
equity, or that of the government they have so faithfully served. 

Nothing in these amusing volumes is more worthy of attention 
than the instances which Miss Roberts has recorded of theveiieru- ■ 
tion with which the natives regard the memories of some of their 
European superiors. How completely, in these cases, must every 
unfavourable perception of religious distinctions have been obli¬ 
terated, and how many barriers interposed by the prejudices of 
both parties must have been swept away by thp kindly intercourse 
arising from the sense of benefits received on the one hand, and 
the equally powerful feelings of attachment that grow up in the “ 
mind of him who in a right spirit bestows them ! Instances of 
the posthumous respect which the natives show to Eun:)peans, 
whose kindness had won their affections, are by no means rare 
—some of the most striking had already been mentioned by 
Bishop Heber. Their tombs are honoured as the tombs of 
saints—a lamp is kept constantly burning, and the ground 
around is swept and carefully preserved from all impurity by some 
old man, devout after his own fashion, who, having renounced the 
world, spends the remainder of his days in tending the grave of his 
benefactor, or the benefactor of his forefathers. The natives 
never pass the spot without saluting it in reverence, and an aged 
sepoy may often be seen leading his son to offer up his pray<‘rs at 
the resting-place of an officer under whom the veteran had won his 
laurels, and who had been to him, as he himself expresses it, ' his 
father and his mother,’ his only friend and protector. I’liese were 
the true conquerors of India. 

The tomb of General Wallace, an officer who died hut a few 
years ago at Seroor, a cantonment in western India, is an object 
of peculiar veneration; and Miss Roberts has alluded tt^he more 
whimsical honours which are paid to the spirit of lh<P8eparted 
soldier. The guard ou a place called * the Piquet Hill* turns out 
at a stated hour of tlie night, and presents arms to the general, 

who 
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who, on his favourite white cliarger, and attended by an orderly 
long attached to him, is supposed regularly to visit the post. It 
is worthy of observation, that the sepoys, who firmly believe in this 
apparition, and many of whom believe they have seen it, show 
iieilhcr agitation nor alarm in performing the voluntary duty, and 
consider it quite as much a matter of military etiquette as if the 
fine old man were alive—^as would he were—to exact it. But— 

‘ The most interesting, though not the most splendid, monument 
commemorating the virtues of an English resident in India, occurs in 
the neighbourhood of Rajmhal. It is a cenotaph, of Hindoo archi¬ 
tecture, raised by the natives of the adjacent hill-districts to the 
memory of Augustus Cleveland, who formerly filled the office of judge 
at Boglipore. Two fakirs are employed to keep a larajj continually 
burning within the building, and once a year a festival is held* at.the 
spot, the annual celebration of the apotheosis of tliat highly-reverenced 
individual, whom the poor people, who wgre the objects of his bene¬ 
volent care*, reff<irt#i#lth feelings nearly approaching to idolatry. 

A tomb, iw'tTro neighbourhood of Agra, in which the remains of an 
European officer, who spent his whole life in the ]>srformance of 
kindly deeds, are deposited, is much venerated by the natives, who 

bestow u}>tm it the honours of a lamp.Had it been the fortune of 

Warren Hastings to found a sepulchre in Bengal, tlie crowds 

who now recite verses in his honour, and link liis name with enthusi¬ 
astic blessings, would have assembled annually at his tomb, and re¬ 
joiced in the supposition that his spirit still hovered over the land 
which had rightly appreciated those services which were so shame¬ 
fully unrequited in his own country.*—vol. ii. p. 

Why lias no one written the life of Warren Hastings t He was 
one of the most remarkable men of our times, and assuredly by 
far the ablest of all who have ever governed India. The large ex¬ 
panse of bis views—the successes he achieved—the uncompro¬ 
mising and harassing opposition he encountered in his government 
from a majoriry of the council, whose vote decided every measui-e, 
and from the usurpations of the judges—the iinbetiding but tem¬ 
perate firmness and courage with which he bore down all resist¬ 
ance, and .surmounted every difficulty and danger—the persecu¬ 
tion he endured from his enemies, perhaps the keenest wits and 
most eloquent men of their time, who, during the seven long years 
to which his trial was protracted, subjected his character to a 
searching inquisition, such as that of no other public man was 
ever exposed to—the calm digt^Uy and true greatness which ena¬ 
bled him to endure, and uUimat)i%to shake off, the load of obloquy 
which had been heaped, upon him—and the enthusiastic affection 
with wt^li he was regarded, and with which his memory is suil 
cherishe* by the very people whom it was his imputed crime to 
have oppressed and plundered—these features, taken altogether, 
furnish a more remarkable subject for biography than the life of 

almost 
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almost any man of our age. An immense mass of materials for 
auch a work is already before the public;—but there is reason, we 
are informed, to believe that his family could furnish much that 
has never yet appeared. 

Amongst the earlier worthies of British India, Job Ciiarnock, 
the father of Calcutta, as he is called—ils founder and first go¬ 
vernor—occupies a prominent place. 

■ ‘ The private life of Governor Charnock ’ (we are told by Miss 
Roberts) ‘presents a romantic incident not very uncommon at the 
period in wliich he flourished. Abolishing the rite of Suttee, in a 
more summary manner than has been considered politic by his suc¬ 
cessors, he, struck by the charms of a young Hindoo female about to 
he sacrifleefl: the eternal welfare of her^posband, directed his 

guards to rescue the unwilling victim from tm pile. They obeyed, 
and conveying the widow, who happened to be wceedingly beautiful, 
and not more than fifteen years old, to his hoiilihJitt tpok her under 
his protection, and an attachment thus hastily forroedlligt'd4 until the 
time of her death, many years afterwards. Notwithstanding th* loss 
of caste, which the lady sustained in exchanging a frightful sacrifice 
for a life of splendid luxury, the governor does not seem to have been 
at any pains to induce her to embrace Christii^ity. On the contrary, 
he himself appears to have been strangely imhuejl with Pagan super- 
stition-^, for, having erected a mausoleum for the reception of the body, 
he ordered the sacrifice of a cock to her manes on the anniversary of 
lier death, and this custom was continued until he was also gathered to 
his fathers. I'his mausolenni, one of the oldest pieces of masonry in 
Calcutta, is still in existence. Monuments of the like nature, with the 
exception of the annual slaughter of an animal, arc to he seen in 
many parts of India; connexions between Indian women and Knglish 
gentlemen of rank and education being often of the tenderest and 
most enduring description. Nor do these unions excite the horror 
and indignation amongst the natives that might be expected from their 
intolerant character; so far from it, indeed, that in many instances 
'^hey have been known to offer public testimonials of their respect to 
those who have been faithful in their attachments throughout a series 
of years,’—vol. ii. pp. 55 - 57 . 

The native women of India are‘dark but comely;’ many of 
the higher classes have great beauty of features, and an exquisitely 
delicate and feminine elegance of form which, though of a Jiftercuit 
character, is perhaps not inferior to the most admired inotlels of 
symmetry in Europe. Even the lower orders, where there 

is generally less to admire in ^^*"<;ountenance, there is almost 
always something graceful in the gait and elegant in the outline of 
the figure. But, Kke the natives of other w'arm climates, their 
beauty begins early to decline, and women of twenty-five exhibit 
signs of the advance of age. Their dress, though singularly 

VOL. Lv, NO. cix. o graceful 
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graceful on the young, is little calculated to conceal the decay of 
their charms, and a more degrading spectacle than an Indian 
grandmother sometimes exhibits, it would be difficult to imagine. 
The skull of Yorick could but faintly convey the lesson of humility 
which a youthful beauty might receive without the aid of a com¬ 
ment, from the shrivelled forms enveloped in pendant wrinkles that 
are seen crawling about w'ith little artificial covering in the villages 
of Hindostan. Women of the higher castes rarely form connexions 
with Europeans, and the <lays are gone by when, like the gallant 
Job Charnock, an Engbshuiaii could employ his guards to transfer 
a fair Jbuiiminee from the funeral pile of her husband to his own 
zenana. As the facilities for contracting more respectable en- 
gagenunits have increased, a greater proportion of Europeans have 
availed themselves of them, and the number of Englishmen who 
now have harems is conjparatively small. Instances of great de¬ 
votion in Indian women to their European protectors are not un¬ 
common, aiifl to their assiduous attentions and tender care during 
sickness many owe their recovery. It rarely happens, however, 
that an intercourse of this description fails in some degree to dete¬ 
riorate the Fairopean character—there is more or less of approx¬ 
imation on both sides, and the influence of the woman, as usual, 
in some moment of weakness, is too often sufficient to tempt the 
man to some dereliction of duty, which, but for her persuasions, 
he might have avoided. 

We cannot concur in Miss lloberts’s opinion, that i\siatic 
women consider it no hardship to be shut up as they are; nor can 
Ave admit the reasoning, by which she supports it, to be satisfac¬ 
tory. That the females who reside with Europeans voluntarily 
continue t«» sccliitle themselves, is no evidence that they may not 
cousider ihcmseives, when tlitiy flo so, as sacrificing a certain amount 
of comfort and enjoyment to the appearance of respectability,—it 
merely sIioavs that they submit to the rules of propriety, which re¬ 
gulate tJie only society v\ith which they are acquainted, or to which 
they can belong. JVliss Emma Roberts may think it hard that she 
cannot go to a hall or a play Avithoiit putting beiself under the 
charge of some married lady of her acquaintance—but she .submits 
to the conventional rule in thest; cases, though no one may be entitled 
to take her to task should she choose to violate it; and she pro¬ 
bably Avould be displeased Avith us should we pjcsunie to infer 
that she Avas capable of disregarding so generally received a maxim 
of decorum. Still she may not the less feel the hardship of being 
subjected to the restraint. A Hindoo woniiui voluntarily mounts 
the funeral pile of her husband, and dies in* the flames, because 
she considers it her duty so to do; but would it be reasonable ,to 
infer from thence that it is not to her a painful duty ? 
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Art. VI1.— 1. Vebpr den HnUeyschen Comefen. VonLittiow. 

Wien. 1835. 

2. Urber den HalJeyachen Cometen. Von I’rofcssor von Eiicke. 

Berliner Jarbiich. 1835. &c. &c. &c. 

E intellectual powers of man have never been exercised with 
-*■ more Iranscendant success than in the theory of astronomy. 
Tlie discovery of the gravitating force at once revealed die 
immediate cause of the great phenomena of the universe. I'he 
courses of the heavenly bodies are the visible effects of its in¬ 
fluence— to it are also due the innumerable irregularities to 
which their motions are liable; and even such as seemed at one 
period to be at variance with this law of nature, now bear testi¬ 
mony to its universal empire. By that power the stability of the 
sohn s}stem is maintained, and the forms of the celestial bodies show 
that tliis was the agent employed by the Almighty Architect at its 
creation. Comets, which wander for ages in the depths of space, 
rctin II to the sun in obedience to his attraction. !Nor is gravitation 
confined fo our system, which forms but a point in the iumieiisity 
of file works of Clod; us far as telescopic vision has hitherto ex¬ 
tended, still revolves about sun in the far distant heavens, by the 
sanu- power that causes the rain to descend ar|d the tides to flow. 
This unseen agent of the Supreme Intelligence, mysterious in its 
nature as s})jrit itself, connects the parts of the universe so inti- 
inafely, lhal action is instantaneously answered byre-action through 
dl^lallce^ which elude even the grasji of imagination ; yet the law 
of this force, though the most general and exalted that man has 
discovered, is so simple, that the effects of gravitation, how'cvcr 
numerous and complicated, have heeii^ or may be, predicted witli 
unerring certainty. 

Practical astronomy, being necessarily a w'ork of approximation, 
has not kept pace with the brilliant career of theory. How¬ 
ever diligent or skilful the practical astronomer, he must wait time 
and opportunity. His progress depends also upon the perfection 
of his instruuu'uts; the observer and the mccliuniciaii must go 
hand in hand. Much admiration is due to tiie perseverance and 
acuteness of early astronomers, who, possessing such defective 
means, w’ere still able to determine the paths of bodies moving in 
the heavens from a spot wdiich is itself in motion. They even de¬ 
tected some of the more prominent disturbances to which the 
courses of llie celestial bodies are liable, especially those that 
affect the moon; but it was not till theory had pointed the way, 
that astronomers ’krfived at a knowledge of the greater num¬ 
ber of these inequaliffies, and added to the triumph of tlic New¬ 
tonian theory, by showing the exact fulfilment of its prophecies 

o 2 even 
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even in their minutest details. For the accurate determination of 
the motions of the planets, it is necessary to ascertain their size 
and solidity compared with those of the earth ; the exact form 
and magnitude of their paths round the sun, and the position of 
these paths with regard to that of the earth; quantities which 
could only be known after many successive years of obsei*va- 
tion, and the more so, as most of them are liable to slow 
variations which it is likewise necessary to estimate. In conse¬ 
quence of these circumstances, the tables that were formed in ac¬ 
cordance with observation, and employed for finding the places of 
the planets in the heavens at any given time, soon became defec¬ 
tive, and that, in proportion as the means of observing were 
improved. It therefore became necessary to correct these tables 
perpetually, or to compute new ones, till the place assigned 
to the planet by theory was found to correspond w'ith its actual 
position. Both departments of astronomy have now arrived at a 
very high state of perfection. A difference of half a second be¬ 
tween the computed and real time of the passage of a planet at 
the meridian is not looked upon as any extraordinary degree of 
accuracy; and a difference of live seconds, which has lately been 
detected between theory and experience, is reckoned so much 
beyond what can be attributed to error in observation, that it has 
led M. Bessel, one of the greatest astronomers of the present age, 
to suspect some new and unknown cause of disturbance—so that 
this minute discrepancy may even be the means of discov<‘iing 
some unsuspected agent in the economy of nature. 

The planets, revolving round the sun in paths which never ex¬ 
tend beyond the bounds of vision, perpetually afford opporliinitios 
for observation, and consequently a thorough knowledge of their 
motions is obtained in a comparatively short time; whereas comets, 
seen only for a brief period, are generally invisible for ages, and 
therefore, although the theory of their motions is perfectly esta¬ 
blished, a remote posterity alone can arrive at a knowledge of their 
tracks in the heavens, and of the periods of their revolutions. 
Only f/iree comets return to the sun at know'n periods. By far 
the greater number of those that frequent our system wander in 
unknown paths. The mystery attending their motions, as well 
that of their physical character, is no doubt one of the reasons of 
their having produced such a sensation in all ages. The planets, 
however beautiful, are too constantly with us to attract much 
general attention; but comets make a most vivid impression upon 
the imagination by their unusual a.spect, their sudden arrival, 
and the prodigious vllocity vidth which they dart through dur 
system, and return to the deep recesses of the heavens. And this 
is heightened by the uncertainty whether they are only to re-ap¬ 
pear 
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pear to generations yet unborn, or never again to revisit these 
regions. 

The earth and all the planets revolve about the sun from west 
to east, in nearly circular paths conhued to a very narrow belt 
or zone of tlie heavens; and but for tlic brilliancy of the sun’s light 
w'ould always be visible. But comets appear to range through 
ihe wide extent of the heavens, and in every direction, with 
regard to the path of the earth. Some move in a plane at right 
angles to that path, others nearly in the same plane with it; 
many revolve from west to east, and nearly as many from east 
to west j they often approach very near the sun, and then retreat 
to the remotest distances. It was reserved for Newton to 
show that there i.s an order as perfect in the motions of these 
bodies as in all the other works of creation; that comets, 
which seem to move by no fixed rules, are subject to the very 
same laws which guide the planets in their motions; that, like them, 
they revolve about the suu, but that their paths, instead of ap¬ 
proaching to a circular form, are very much elongated, having the 
sun near one of the extremities. Hence, on the first appearance 
of a comet, it seems to move in a straight line ; its motion becomes 
mure curved in approaching the suu, till at last it sweeps round 
him ; and in rctreuling, its path is perfectly siiniflar to that in which 
it came. The shape of the paths of comets is much more varied 
than those of the planetary orbits. The earth moves in a path 
wiiose length, in proportion to its breadth, is as 7001 to 7000, 
which differs so very little from a circle, that we are always at 
ncaily the same distance from the sun, the proportion of our least 
and greatest distances from him being as 30 to 31 ; and in the 
orbit of .1 uno, which is much more elongated than that of any 
other planet, the greatest and least distances from the sun are 
only as 5 to 3. According to Professor Bncke, Halley’s comet, 
now the object of so much attention, moves in a path four times 
longer than it is broad—in consequence of which, the comet is sixty 
times farther from the sun at one extremity of its orbit than it is 
at the other j and many go to a much greater distance; for example, 
if the computation be accurate, the comet of 1763 retreats forty- 
three limes farther from the sun than Halley’s. 

Two small comets, however, belonging to our system, seem to 
form a link between these extremes. One, whose orbit was deter¬ 
mined a few years ago by M. Encke of Berlin, accomplishes its 
revolution about the sun iu twelve hundred and four days nearly, 
and, therefore, never goes farther from him than the orbit ol Paiias. 
The path of the other, which was coniputlld by M. Gambart of 
Marseilles, does not extend much farther, since the period of its 

revolution 
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{evolution is only about six years and tliree quarters.* These two 
bodies experience greater changes of temperature than the planets, 
though they arc never subject to the same extremes of heat and cold 
as the other comets. I’he liglit and heat wliicli Halley’s comet 
receives when nearest to llie sim, is 3t)(X) times greater than it 
experiences when at the farther end of its orbit. "J’he great comet 
which appeared in the year KiSO, according to the computation of 
IS’ewton came times nearer to the sun than the earth is, and 
must have experienced a degree of heat twenty-seven initiion five 
hundred and tifty-six thousand times greater than we do in summer 
— a heat far beyond any that can be produced artificially, and suffi¬ 
cient to <;onvert into vapour the greater number of terrestrial sub¬ 
stances. At the other end of its orbit, the sun could have little 
more iiiHueiice on tlie comet than the fixed stars have on the 
earth : it must, therefore, have been exposed to the temperaUm; 
of space, whicli is 90 “ below the freezing point of J'ahreuheit’s 
tliermometer. The.se enormous variations of teuipeiature, which 
cau.se part of the substance of comets to change successively iVoni 
a solid state, probably of congelation, to the liquid anti gaseou.s 
form, show that they are of an organisation totally unlike tliat of 
any of the otluir celestial bodies with which we are acquainted, and 
that they are probably destined to fulfil very different parts in the 
economy of the universe. However, circnrnstatu'e.s might be men¬ 
tioned, whicli may possibly temper these violent ahernatious. 

Ihe planets are compact solid bodies, with sharply defined 
discs, which, as far as W'e know, never vary in si/.c ; whejcas all 
the comets that have come to our system vuthin the peiiod of 
astronomical observation seem to be loose aggregates of ga.scoiis 
or nebulous matter, more or less coudensed towards tlie centre, 
and subject U» remarkable changes of magnitude—ftircing upon us 
the iideience of a nccessaiy connexion between an atleinnited 
tc.Muic and a remarkable elongation of orbit. What fixed relation 
exisl.s between the extent of the orbits and the physical structure 
of the comets revolving in them remains to be seen ; but there cer¬ 
tainly is u gradation in comets, from .such as consist of a mass of 
highly attenuated vapour, to those which actually have or indicate 
some approach to a solid form. 

Vast numbers of comets are only visible w'ith telescopes, and 
many of these are like round cloudy spots or films of vapour, fre¬ 
quently without the smallest appearance of tails. Those which 
came into view' in the years i79o, 1797, 1796, and the little 
comet of 1804, the diameter of whose head was about 3000 miles, 
weio of this nature, beitog moiel) globular masses of vapour some¬ 
what condensed towards the centie. Jn geueial, however, a comet 

* 'lliiB comet was iliscovcreil by M. Biolu, an officer in the Austrian service. 

resembles 
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resembles a planet surrounded by a luminous atmosphere, which 
is drawn out into a tail on tlie side opposite to the sun. 

The ball of vapour which forms the head of a comet is sometimes 
of uniform brightness, and is occasionally so transparent, that the 
smallest stars may be seen tliruugh it; this fact was observed 
ill the days of Seneca, who takes notice of it as a distinction 
between a star and a comet. He savs, ‘ Nunyuam apparet 
steUa per atellam: acies nostra non potest per medium sidus 
exire, ut per illud editiora prospiciut. Per cometen antem non 
aliter quam per ivuhem uUeriora cernvnluTj ex quo apparet^ ilium 
non esse sidas sed lenem ignem et tumultuarium,' Gibers per* 
ceived a very small star tliiough the head of the comet of 
1791), and he saw a smaller star shining with uudiininished lustre 
through the very centre of that of 1802, Stars were likewise seen 
through the heads of the comets of 1774 and 1825, by MM. 
Montaigne and Valr,. Encke’s comet passed also centrally over a 
small double star in 1795, and in its revolution in 1828 it passed 
over several minute stars w'ithout perceptibly diminishing their 
light. Sir John Herschcl saw a whole cluster of very small stars 
aluiost through the centre of Eiela’s comet. 'They would have 
been entirely hid by the slightest fog; and yet their light must 
have passed through 50,000 miles of the conilietic matter. No 
effects of the refraction of light have ever been noticed, conse¬ 
quently that matter must be infinitely less dense than our atmos¬ 
phere. This shows how much the substance of these comets 
must be dilated, though it cannot be concluded that they have 
no solid part, since it may have been beyond the line of vision— 
and yet we can scarcely suppose that to have happened in all the 
instances recorded. The head, however, is frequently more con¬ 
densed, and sometimes sufficiently opaque to eclipse the stars 
it pusses over, and the brilliancy gradually increases towards the 
centre, as if the comet were formed of layers of increasing density. 

An extremely small brilliant point, which is culled the nucleus, has 
sometimes been seen with the naked eye in the centre of the head, 
supposed to have been the solhl part or actual hotly of the comet, 
it has generally, however, been so minute and ill-defined in its edges, 
that little reliance can be placed on the calculations made of its 
magnitude. From various measurements. Sir William Herseliel 
computed the diameter of the apparently solid part of the comet 
of 1807 to have been 538 miles, while Schriiter made it 997 miles. 
These two great astronomers differed still more with regard to the 
comet of 1811:^0116 estimated the small brilliant speck in the head 
to have a diameter of 2637 miles, while the other made it only 
570» It may, therefoie, be concluded, that what seemed to be 
the solid part of that comet had no fixed demarcation. This point, 

so 
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80 brilliant to the naked eye, has sometimes appeared to be merely 
an indeterminate increase of light, when viewed with a telescope, 
and it is said, in some instances, to have required excellent tele¬ 
scopes to bring it into view. We know by experience, that bodies 
attract one another more or less powerfully, exactly in proportion 
to their density—that is, to the number of material particles 
they contain: now, comets are powerfully disturbed in their ino> 
lions round the sun by the attraction of the earth and planets, 
but they never have had the smallest effect in disturbing the 
motions of any of the bodies of the solar system, though they 
have passed so near the planets that they must have altered their 
course and velocity very materially if their mass had been of any 
magnitude. 

I’lie comet of 1770 was very brilliant, and the diameter of its 
head was supposed to be thirteen times as great as that of the moon; 
yet it passed twice through the system of Jupiter’s satellites, without 
producing the smallest disturbance in their motions, though it re¬ 
mained four months each time within the sphere of J upiter’s at- 
traction. In July, 1770, this comet pa.ssed about six times the 
distance of the moon from the earth, without affecting our tides; 
jija Place computed that, if its mass had been equal to that of the 
earth, it ought to have lengthened our sidereal year by two hours 
and forty-seven minutes, but as no change has taken place in the 
length of the year, he concluded that its mass could not have 
amounted to the five thousandth part of that of the cartli. More¬ 
over, the moon always turns nearly the same face to us, because the 
time of her revolution about her axis is exactly equal to the time of 
her revolution round the earth. I’he smallest attraction of a 
foreign body would destroy this equality; and as comets have come 
very nour the moon, it may be concluded that their masses must 
have been too small to destroy this delicate equilibrium. 

There is always an envelope of light, consisting of a nebulous or 
gaseous matter, like a luminous haze or atmosphere of very great 
tenuity, sometimes in connexion with the nucleus, but oftencr se¬ 
parated from it by an obscure space, beyond which there is a suc¬ 
cession of alternate bright and dark rings, caused by a series of 
envelopes of vapour, like the coats of an onion of greater or less 
density, alternately rcHecting more or less of the sun’s rays. There 
are often three or four of these bright envelopes suspended round 
the nucleus, varying in distance as well as in thickness; but they 
are frequently incomplete on the side opposite to the sun. 

The heat comets are exposed to in their passage round the sun 
changes the substances at their surface into vapour, and is, in all 
probability, the cause of their tails, and of the nebulous envelopes 
surrounding their nuclei—a probability borne out by the circum¬ 
stance 
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stance of their tails never attaining their greatest length till after tlie 
comet has emerged from the sun's ravs in its passage round him. 

Sir W. Herschel says, with regard to the first comet of 1811— 

‘In every instrument in which I have examined the comet, I per¬ 
ceived a very faint or rather darkish interval surrounding the head, 
wherein the gradually diminishing light of the central brightness w'as 
lost. This can only be accounted for by admitting a transparent elastic 
attmsphere to envelope the head. Its transparency 1 had an opportu¬ 
nity of examining on the isth September, when 1 saw three very small 
stars' of diiferent magnitudes within the compass of it; and its elas¬ 
ticity may be inferred from the circular form under which it was 
always seen; for being surrounded by a certain bright equidistant 
envelope, we can only account for the equality of the distance, by 
admitting the interval between the envelope and the head to be 
filled with an elastic atmospheric fluid.*— Phii. Trans. 1812. 

Sir William^s observations led to the following theory of the 
formation of the luminous coatings already described. When a 
comet comes within a certain distance from tlie sun, a quantity 
of vapour rises from its surface and remains suspended in its 
atmosphere; as the comet approaches still nearer to the sun, 
this first envelope becomes more rarefied, and ascends higher in 
the atmosphere, where it remains suspended, t while another layer 
or envelope rises at the surface, and being more dense than 
the first, maintains a lower station. In this manner a suc¬ 
cession of these coatings is formed, amounting occasionally to 
three or four ; the internal one being always more dense than 
that immediately above it, and consequently capable of reflecting 
more light—corresponding exactly with observation; for the 
comet of 1744, which approached to within a fifth part of the 
earth’s distance from the sun, had a double envelope three weeks 
before it arrived at its shortest distance from him, and a week after 
it had passed that point it had acquired another, and these three 
layers were brighter in proportion as they were near to the centre 
of the comet. The envelopes are always brighter on the side next 
to the sun, because of his direct light, and also because we look 
through a greater depth of-matter at that part than elsewhere. 
During the time the sun is volatilizing the matter of the comet, 
the light of the nucleus is often obscured by the haze which this 
occasions, but as soon as the envelope is completed it shines forth 
with its wonted lustre. Sometimes, as the comets retreat from 
the sun, these coats seem to be more or less condensed, and fall 
down in vapour on the surface of the nucleus. Indeed, during 
their whole course round the sun, the aspect of comets is in a state 
of perpetual change. The size of the coatings shows their atmos¬ 
phere to be very exteusive. The nebulous matter surrounding the 

head 
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bead of the comet of 1799 was about twenty-one thousand miles 
thick, but it was far surpassed by the luminous coatings of the 
comets of 1807 and 1811, which were—one thirty thousand and 
the other twenfy-Jive thousand miles—mure than three times the 
diameter of tlie earth. When a comet has a tail, these luminous 
coatings completely surround the head on the side next to the sun 
like a hemispherical cap, but they diverge all louml on the oppo¬ 
site side, and constitute the tail, which, consequently, has the 
singular property of being hollow; and as the line of vjsion passes 
through a greater depth of nebulous matter at the sides of the' tail 
than in its centre, they reflect a greater quantity of light, which 
makes the lateral edges of the tail look like two Inminoiis streams, 
uniting at a short distance from the head, and leaving a dark shade 
between them which does not extend through the whole length of 
the tail. I'lie extremity of the tail is generally ten or twelve limes 
broader than the liead, which gives the w'hole the figure of a cone 
or sugar-loaf. Nothing <;an give a stronger proof of tfie extreme 
tenuity of the tails, than that stars have been seen tlirough them, 
though they are often many millions of leagues thick. 

When a comet first appears, it shines w’ith a very faint light ami 
has little or no tail j its bniliancy increases, and the tail becomes 
longer as it approaches the sun. and both acquire their utmost 
splendour during its passage round him. By the time the comet 
emerges from the sun’s lays, the tail has attained its gicutest length j 
it then gradually diminishes, and the light of the comet grows feeble 
in piot>orliuu as its distance from tlie sun increases, till at lust it 
becomes too dim to be visible- As the tail is almost always in a 
direction opposite to the sun, it follows the comet in approaching 
him, and precedes it in its return. 

Comets which come nearest to the sun generally have the longest 
tails ; there are no iloubt some exceptions; for example, the coiiicl 
of 1811, which had so splendid a tail, never camej so near the 
snu as the earth is: but it cannot be supposed that bodies whicli 
difi'er so much in external character should have the same confor¬ 
mation, and therefore they must yield more or less to the evapo¬ 
rating force of the sun’s heat, according to their different densities. 
It is, probably, for ibis reason that comets vary so much in the 
length of their tails; many have no tail, as that of 1804; the 
second c'omet of 1811 had a short and faint one, while the first 
comet of that year had a tail forty-four millions of leagues long, 
and those which came to our system in the years 1(518, 1G80, and 
17()9» had tails which extended over 104, 90 and 97 degrees of 
space, so that when the heads of these comets were set, the extre* 
miiies of their tails were still over head in tlie zenith. They 
sometimes consist of several branches, separated by dark iutervais. 

A very 
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A very remarkable instance of this occurred in one of 1744: its tail 
was composed of six branches, all in a direction opposite to the 
sun; possibly this unusual appearance may have been caused 
by the tail being formed like the head of separate coatings: 
for if three hollow cones of nebulous matter were placed within 
one another, leaving u space between, the lateral edges of each 
one would appear like two streams of light, so that there would 
be six branches or luminous streams separated by darker inter¬ 
vals, similar to that observed. A comet which traversed our svs- 
tern in 1S24 exhibited the extraordinary phenomenon of two tails 
diametrically opposite to one another: that towarils the sun was 
much smaller and fainter than the other; they were visible ten 
days, and latterly they did iK»t retain their opposite position. 

The tails of comets often increase with extraordinary rapidity; 
that of the celebrated comet of ItiSti, which came so near the 
sun, grew to the length of twenty millions of leagues in two 
days. I’he stale of our atmosphere has a great effect iijion their 
apparent dimensions; they seem to be much longer betv.een the 
trojiics than in our climates. That of Halley’s coaieL in 1759 
was scarcely visible in Jiurope, tliuugli it was distinctly seen on 
the Indian Ocean. Tlie light of a comet's tail is so feeble, that 
it is rendered invisible by a very little moonli^it. 

A|>ian of Ingolstadt iirst rcniarked that comets’ tails are always 
opposite to the smi, and in the direction of the straight line viliich 
joins the centres of 1 lie siui and the comet; but more exact obser¬ 
vations show that a little time before the comet reaches its shot test 
distance from the sun, the tail is gradually bent mure or less 
towards the region the comet has left, the bending being greater 
as the distance from the head increases, c.xuctly as if it met with 
lesistaiicc in passing through some ffuid; and this is rendered more 
probable by the tail being better defined and more luminous on 
the side towards which the comet is moving than on tire other. 
'I'his bending lias often given comets the appearance of a Turkish 
scimitar, aiul llu-ir resemblance to that insLrimient of death added 
to the terror excited by their appearance in the dark ages. '^I'he tail 
of the comet which came to the sun in the year 1(389 had this form, 
and that of the comet of 1744 W'as bent like the ipiarter of a circle. 

No subject has opened a wider rield for conjecture than the 
causes which operate iii producing the tails of comets ; and it must 
be confessed that there are circumstances altogether inex[)ljc:ible, 
such as the fact of some comets having several tails, and others 
none. Some light has, however, been thrown on thi^ obscure 
subject by a recent discovery. Tlic two very small cornets already 
mentioned never retreat far from the sun, and accomplish their re- 
volutioua round limi iu veiy short periods, which has given an o[>- 
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portunity of'watching their motions and ascertaining the nature of 
tiieir paths with very great accuracy. The disturbances which 
they experience in passing near ttie earth and planets have been 
caiefully determined, and as these comets never go out of the 
limits of the solar system, their motions cannot be influenced by 
the attraction of any invisible and unknown bodies that may lie 
beyond it. Indeed, the motion of Encke’s comet is so well known, 
that there cannot be an error of more than one minute iti the time 
of its revolution. 

IN otwithstanding all these circumstances, the two comets accom¬ 
plish their revolutions round the sun in less time than they did 
formerly. Encke's is accelerated in its motion by two days, and 
that not by a sudden start, but by a gradual decrease in the length 
of its period at each revolution; Biela’s comet fulfils its period 
more rapidly than formerly by about one day. This acceleration, 
how'cvcr, has no eflect whatever in altering the po.sition of the 
orbits. As science is in far too advanced a state to admit of a 
doubt as to the accuracy of these results, it is concluded that 
comets are influenced in their motions by some cause which has 
no sensible cflect on the motions of the planets. 

The theory of light had previously led to the belief that the wide 
expanse in which the solar system and all the stars of heaven exist 
is not void, but filled with a highly elastic fluid, without weight, 
and so rare that it has had no sensible effect on the motions of the 
planets, though revolving in it for ages. Although this extremely 
attenuated fluid may not be able to resist such solid bodies as the 
planets and satellites, it must have a powerful eflect iti impeding 
the motions of comets, which can only be regarded as masses of 
vupoiii. It is also evident that such resistance would be entirely 
eoidiiied to the plane of the comet's orbit, without, in any degree, 
ultering the position of the orbit in space. 

Tiiere can be no doubt that the accelerated velocity of these 
two comets must be owing to this cause, because its effects, com- 
puled according to theory, agree perfectly with the acceleration 
actually observed. It does not at once appear why the speed of a 
body should be inci eased by moving in a resisting fluid, but a little 
considerutiun will show that such must be the case. I'be velocity 
with which a celestial body moves arises from two forces, which 
exactly balance each other—the centiipetal and centrifugal; the 
latter force decreases as the speed decreases; and, as the speed 
of a comet is diminisiied by the resistance of the ethereal fluid, 
the balance between the two forces is destroyed—the attraction 
of the sun prevails; it draws the comet towards him which causes 
it to move in a smaller orbit, and as it now revolves nearer to the 
sun where his attraction is greater, its velocity must be greater 
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also to restore the balance. The comet, therefore, accomplishes 
its revolution in a shorter time. The existence of this Huid being 
established, it must be more dense near the sun than elsewhere 
because of his powerful attraction, a circumstance which is con¬ 
firmed by the thick atmosphere which is observed to surround 
him, the influence of which must be great upon the motions of 
bodies that plunge deep into it. Consequently, IJpcke’s comet 
is more accelerated by it than Biela's, whose orbit is at a greater 
distance from the sun. 

The production and the form of the tails of comets have been 
attributed to the agency of the sun, combined with that of the 
ethereal fluid pervading space, and constituting the sun’s atmos¬ 
phere. It is now the received opinion that light is not a sub¬ 
stance, but merely a sensation produced upon our organs of sight 
by vibrations of this ethereal fluid, in the same manner as sound is 
a sensation in the ear, occasioned by the impulse of the vibrations 
of the air. The sun and all luminous bodies possess the property 
of communicating these vibrations to the ethereal fluid, which dart 
through it like waves in water or air. 

Now', the matter which constitutes the tail of a comet is of such 
extreme tenuity, that, according to Sir Isaac Newton, the whole 
tail of a comet might be comprised in the space of a cubic inch, 
and even then its density would not exceed that of our atmosphere. 
Matter in this Itighlv rarefied state must be extremely buovant and 
capable of yielding to the smallest effort; and as the tail is generally 
on the side opposed to the sun, both in advancing towards him 
and in retiring from him, it has been conjectured that the sun, 
after raising this nebulous matter from the surface of the comet by 
his heat, drives it forward to form the tail by the same kind of 
impulse which occasions those vibrations of ether constituting 
light: this may also account for the rapid formation of the tails of 
comets : but it must be confessed that the comet of 1825, which 
had two tails, one directed towards the sun and one from it, throws 
some doubt ou the preceding hypothesis. There aie, however, 
indications of rapid rotation in the tails, which may account for 
some of the phenomena. In several instances, the two streams of 
light which constitute the tail of a comet have been observed to 
change their relative positions, in such a manner as to show that 
the comet must have had a rotatory motion about an axis passing 
through the middle of the tail. This phenomenon appears to have 
been noticed first by Messier in the comet of 1709, oud then by 
Sir William Herschel in the great comet of 1811; and Mr. Dunlop 
saw it so distinctly in the comet of 1825, observed by him at 
Paramatta in Australia, that he ascertained the period of its rota¬ 
tion to be 2C% hours. 


The 
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The curvature of the extremity of the tail during the comet’s 
passage round the sun may be attributed to two causes. 'Fhe 
attraction of the comet for the particles of its tail, combined with 
the direction of its motion in ap[)roaching the sun, causes the parts 
of the tail adjacent to the head to follow the comet’s motion more 
rapidly than those at a greater distance, which are less under the 
indueuce of i^ attraction; hence, when the speed of the comet is 
increased in passing round the sun, tlic increase of rapidity is not 
instantaneously transmitted to the farther end of the tail, which 
consequently lags behind. Moreover, the end of the tail consists 
of mutter in a much more attenuated state than that near the 
head ;—it iheicfore yields more readily to the resistance opposed 
to it by the dense atmosphere of the sun, which, combined with 
the former cause, occasions the end of the tail to assume a curved 
lorni. The edge of the tail in llu; direction of the comet's mo¬ 
tion is usually hi igl»ter than the other, as already mentioned j 
and this arises evidently irom the ether pressing the particles on 
that side mon; e.losel\ togeilu-r, which make.s them rellect more 
ol the sun’s light, whde llie otiu.r iaige, on the contraiy, becomes 
more atteimaled and .si altercd, and tlierefoie less Imiiiiions. T’jms 
the existence of the etheit-al tluid, which has been proved bv the 
motion of comets, is coiilirmcil by the form of their tails. 

'I’licre is another point fraught with diflicully ; the nebulous part 
of comets whicli cuveiopcs tlieir head lieing raised and expanded 
by the heat of the snii, might be expected to .shrink gnuluallv by 
cundeusation into snialh:r dimensiuiis as the comet retreats into the 
colder regions of the lieavens. This, however, is b^ no moans the 
case; on llie contiary, the uebnlou.s part actually expands as the 
comet leaves the suii—a phenomenon noticed lirsi hv IJevelius, 
then bv Pingre, and .since contirmed bv the remarkable changes in 
the nebnio.sitv of Encke’s comet. On the CSlh of October, 18'2B, 
this comet was neailv three times farllier from tlie sun than it was 
on the 24th of Deceiuher, and yet at the hist of these peiiotls the 
real diameter ot the nebulosity was twenty-live times giealer than 
at the secoiul, and this change look place gradually as the comet 
retired from the sun. Various liypotlie.ses have been proposed in 
solution of this dihiculty. It has been supposed, that as comets 
come so near the suu, they must traverse the denser layers of his 
atmosphere, and experience degrees of pressure proportional to 
their deiKsity or weight, and that on this account the nebulosity 
from its elasticity must uimiuish on approaching the sun, and 
again expand on leaving him. I’liis view bf the matter was 
suggested by M. Valz, wlio, having assumed a probable hypothecs 
as to the density of the sun’s atmosphere and the elasticity of the 
comet, ibiiiid that the changes in the comet's size, computed ac¬ 
cording 
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cording to theory, agreed perfectly with the observed variations. 
Unfortunately, however, this solution is not tenable, because the 
loose texture of the nebulous matter would be penetrated by the 
solar atmosphere, instead of being compressed by it. Sir John 
Herschel conjectured that the variation in the dimensions of the 
nebulosity may be owing to the alternate conversion of evaporable 
materials in the upper regions of the transparent atmosphere of co¬ 
mets into the slates of invisible gas, and visible cloud, by the effects 
of heat and cold iii approaching to and receding from the sun. 
Possibly, too, as the comet retreats from the sun into a darker part 
of the hea\ens, some of the higher and more rarefied strata of the 
envelope may come into view which had previously been eclipsed 
by the superior briglitness of the sun. Other surmises have been 
made as to the cause of the phenomenon, but no established con¬ 
clusion has been attained. 

In consequence of some unknown cause, the tails and luminous 
envelopes decrease every time comets return to our system, and they 
must in time be entirely dissipated, so that comets will ultimately 
be reduced to such solid parts as the sun has not had power enough 
to convert into vapour, an event that must befall them sooner, in 
proportion as the periods of their revolution are shorter. Perhaps 
this is the reason why so few comets return ,to our system, and 
why lliat of the year has not again been seen, although its 
poiiod was supposed to be known, i'.iickc's small comet, which 
returns to the sun after an interval of about 1204 days, has sen¬ 
sibly diminished at each revolution, and doubtless will soon be 
altogether dissipated, or reduced to such minute dimensions as to 
become invisible. Such comets as consist altogether of vapour 
will vanish for ever, from this cause. Ihit this is not the ultimate 
tlestiny of every comet: there is strong reason to believe that some 
will end by falling into the sun. The comet of lf)80 seems to be 
tending rapidly to this fate. A body of such tenuity moving at 
the astonishing rate of 880,000 miles in an iiour, must have met 
with great resistance from the sun’s atmosphere, especially as it 
came nearer to his surface than any other comet on record, and 
must therefore have passed- through some of its denser layers. 
'I’he rapidity of its motion must have been checked, and the sun’s 
attraction proportionahly augmented, so that it must have come 
nearer to the sun in l680 than at its preceding revolution, and 
subsequently would move in u smaller orbit; and as the same 
causes must have an increasing effect every time it returns to the 
solar system, it will by degrees come nearer and iieai er to the sun, 
till at last it must inevitably fall on his surface. 

Kneke’s and lliela’s cornels are both hastening to the same 
cottsuminatiou, if they are not entirely dissipated by evaporation 

before 
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before \t takes place. As a necessary consequence of the resist- 
ence of the ethereal fluid, they will perforin their revolutions nearer 
and nearer to the sun, till at last they will be precipitated upon his 
surface. How many years must elapse before these extraordinary 
events take place, it is impossible to say, from our ignorance of the 
density of the sun’s atmosphere, and of the comet. 

Comets shine with a very pale and scattered light, which 
Schriiter had an opportunity of comparing, on various occasions, 
with that of the planet Mars, and found it to be not more than 
onC'third or one-half a.s bright. It has long been matter of doubt 
whether comets shine by their own or by reflected light. Unless 
they possess a solid nucleus capable of reflecting the sun’s rays at 
its surface it could not be expected that they should exhibit phases 
like the moon or Venus, for if they be mere masse.s of vapour, the 
sun’s light will penetrate into their interior, and being scattered, 
must give them* that dull diftuse appearance which they generally 
have. We have slated that it has been doubled whether comets 
have any solidity at all; nevertheless, Cassini thought he coidd per- 
ceive phases in flie comet of 1744; and certainly, that coinct was 
in a favourable position for seeing them, being within the orbit 
of Mercury, and nearly between the sun and the earth. Phases, 
from the descent to the full, are recorded to have been observed 
in the comet of \7(}{), and something of the same kind is men¬ 
tioned of the coinct of lOb‘2. ’I'lic comet ol 1819 is said not 
only to have presented this phenomenon, but to have passed over 
the disc of the .sun like a misty spot. '^Phese would be quite snfli- 
cient to establish the point, could tlicy be relied on, but iinloi tn- 
iiutely the observations require confirmation. Some comets are 
recorded to have been as blight as any star in the heavens, and to 
have been visible during ilay-light. Xhat which appearetl in 1744 
had the brilliancy of iSirins in one part of its course and that 
of Venus in another; and it wa.s visible on the first of March at 
mid-day, even with the naked eye. brom all recorded cirrum- 
stances M. Arago has concluded that there is a gradation in 
comets from those that consist merely of vapour, and arc altoge¬ 
ther transparent, to such as probably have solid and opaque nuclei, 
and that coin'et.s, like planets, owe their lustre to the sun’s rays, 
Light, emanating from all self-luminous bodies, is seen at distances 
w'hen the bodies themselves are too small to be visible: while, on 
the contrary, such as .shine by reflection, often become invisible 
from mere want of light, though still near enough to have sensible 
diiuensious. We only know of the existence ot the fixed stars 
by the light they send to us—themselves we never see—for view’ed 
with the best telescopes they are only brilliant points, without 
sensible dimensions; so also the light of a candle is visible when 
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the candle itself is too distant to be seen. Comets, on the con¬ 
trary, gradually grow more faint as they retire from the sun, and 
at last become too dim to be visible, while yet near enough to 
be of sensible magnitude. It frequently happens, that the night 
before a comet bus vanished, it has appeared like a dull silver 
coin, ill defined, or a round film of vapour with a sensible dia¬ 
meter. Were these bodies self-liin inous, they would be visible, 
like the stars, long after they had lost all sensible magnitude. 
I lithcito the most brilliant comets have become invisible when 
about five times ns far from the sun as the earth is; nor is there 
one comet on record which has not approached nearer to the sun 
than Jupiter does ; and the comet of 175G, after its last appear¬ 
ance, remained live years within the circuit in which Sanirn re¬ 
volves, without being seen. Thus vast numbers of comets must 
come to our sy>te.in imperceived ; and even if they come near 
enough to be wilbiii sight, one out of two must be concealed trom 
view by <la\light, fogs, and gieat southern decimation. M. Arago 
estimates, that more than seven millions of coin^s frequent the 
}Jaiiclmy oibils. Hardly a year passes without llie appearance 
of two or three, though the greater miniber are too distant, or 
too small, to be seen without a telescope. 

Amung such multitudes it is impossible to Vccr>gni 2 e the same 
comet on its return to our system from its aspect alone, since 
their external character changes at each revolution—not to men- 
tioii the alterations they undergo during the short,lime they are in 
sight. It seemed at one time equally impossible to know lliem again 
by the path liiey move in, and it really was so as long as astiono- 
mers considered their motions with reference to the earth only ; 
but as soon as they took into consideration the appearance they 
would present to a person in the centre of the sun, perfect regu- 
laiily was found to obtain—the nature of tlieir paths was disco- 
ven d, and a mi'thod of ascertaining the identity of a cornet on its 
leturn was cstabiislied. I’o detennine tiie real motion of a comet 
round the sun, from its path in the heavens, as seen from the 
earth, was perhaps the most dillicult problem in astronomy, and 
u task worthy of Newton. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century. Apian’s observations 
on the diiection of the tails led aslrononu rs to suspect that there 
might be some connexion between comets and the sun, to which 
their motions and their tails might be owing. At that time an 
opinion prevailed, that comets were merely vapours moving in 
our atmosphere ; but 'I'yclio Brahe found, by the ordinary means 
for’ascertaining the di.stances of the celestial bodies, that a comet 
which appeared in the year 1577 was nearly three times as 
distant as the moon ; from whidi he was induced to believe that 
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comets were exlialations from llie planets, and that they revolved 
about the sun, beyond the oibits of Meicury and V enus, in paths 
jeseinbliiig the outline of an egg. He^velius, by tracing the orbits 
of several comets upon a planisphere, showed that one pait of tlui 
orbit was much curved, and the rest was very nearly a straight line ; 
from whicii he inferred that the paths of comets must he elongated 
cnives of a lenticular shape. He also tlioughl comets were ibruied 
by exlialations from the planets, and that their course might be 
similar to that of bodies projec ted into our atinospheiT—such as a 
cannon ball, whicli moves by the force with which jt is thrown 
comhined with the atti action of the earth. IJe therefore assumed, 
that comets move in consecpicuce of two forces, one directed to 
the sun, and the other arising from the velocity w'ith wliich they 
had left the planet they were exhaled from; and upon this suppo¬ 
sition he found the path they describe to be a parabola. 'J'his 
curve has one end oval, but the two sides, instead of coming 
together, diveuge so as never to nu’et. 

The o\als in v\hicli comets are now known to move arc: so 
much elongated, that they may leadilv be mistaken for j^aialudas, 
shicc only a vei c sma'I ]>uitio:i of the curved end is visible to ns; 
so peric'cl imleici is tlie re.sc'inblance, that in thc^ lirsl instam-e, at 
l(;asl, the orbits oi new comets are sdvvins computed as if they 
moved in a inuabola, and the nc'cessary alterations arc made, riftei- 
wasds. Hevelius even remarkccl, that the velocity of comets must 
be greatest, at the point where the ojhit is most curved, which tc-dly' 
is the case; fioin this ln‘ coiudndcd, that the tnn must be .situate 


in the plane, of tlie comet’s oibil, and in the straight line piLSilng 
through its centre, called the a.\is. A very great itep was thus 
inaoe by Hevelius; but, in the beginning of the seventceiilh ec n- 
Uiiy, iicury l-*ercy, h’ail oi iSoithumberlaud, hazarded the conjee- 
lure;, that comets move m elliptical or o\al path.s. N'w.ton, at 
length, aiose to settle the ipieslion for ever, bv the unciiing trnlli 
of demou.s.Malion. Having aha ady discovered that the bodies of 
the sidar system are governed by the laws of gravitation alone, tiie 
eotnel of liiKt)—the mo.st splendid, and in many other ri'speels tlu) 
most rt'inarkable, upon leeoul—induced him to investigate llie 
nndioMS of cinnets also: the. lesult was, a clear proof t'.at lliese 
bodies ob(’y th.e vei v same laws that legiilate the revolnlioi.s of 
the. jdaiiets and satellites. It may be asked, why comets move 
in paths diheiing so mucli in form and position fiom those of the 
{linnets, if they be subject to the same laws of gravitation ?— 
the an.swa'r is, tliat ih.e lorm of the {lalh of a celestial body dcpeiuU 
i nlncly iijion the i elation [K'iwt;eii the sun’s altiaction and the 


force wiiJi which tlie body was prop eted into space at its crea¬ 
tion, wliilc the position of the orbit dejjends upon the direction of 
tiiat forc(\ A comet 
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A coiucl or planet propelled into space perpendicularly to its 
distance from the sun, with a force exactly equal to the force of 
the sun’s attraction, would move in a circle. Should the pro¬ 
pelling force be less, or greater than the force of the sun’s attrac¬ 
tion, but not greater by so much as forty-one pei cent., the body 
would move in an ellipse. Should the force of projection be 
exactly forty-one per cent, greater than the sun’s attraction, the 
path of the body woidd be a parabola; and, if the propelling force 
bo still greater, the orbit would be a hyperbola, which is also a 
curve closed at one end, and having two infinitely diverging 
branches at the other. 

For instance, tiie earth, when nearest to the sun, moves with 
a velocity of 102,300 feet in a second; this velocity arises from 
the force with which it was first thrown into space, comhined with 
th(' .sun's attraction; and the path in which it travels is an cliips(3, 
clilVeiiiig vtry little from a circle ; but had it been thrown from tlie 
.■'aiae point with a force so much greater as to produce a velocity 
of I-1 4,700 feet in a second, it w'ould have gone once rouml the 
sun, and theii darted off in nearly a straight line, newer to return ; 
the curve wouhl have been a parabola. Had the piimitive hiipul.sc 
Ireen still greater, the earth wouhl have moved in a hyperbola. 
And, la.slly, had the force of projection been such as to make 
die eaith’.s velocity only 101,000 feet in a second, its oibit 
would have been a perfect ciicle. These four curves are the 
couic sections. 'Fhe precialing velocities are suiteil to the shortest 
dislanc(3 of the eaith iVoin the sun ; but die grijat comet of 1()8(), 
which nearly swept over his surfaci: with a velocity of H8(),0()0 
miles an hour, is cousequeutly eunstraiiietl to move iu an ex¬ 
tremely elongated ejlip.se. In fad, if its speed had not been so 
enormous, it would have fallen into the sun. It appears then fiom 
die iiivesligalion oi diis curious subject, that ciicumstauces are 
most favourable to produce motion iu the ellipse or hyperbola, 
since an iuliiiitv of relations between the two ioice.s will cause a 
body to move in either of these, while circular and paiubolic 
motion depend upon one ielation oiil;^. ^I he piobability therefore 
is, that cornels do leally move iiioihils of the ellijitieal ioini, more 
or less elongated, tiiough instanci s are not wanting wlieie the path 
seems to have two infinitely diveiging blanches. A coinel moving 
in that curve would go once round the .sun, and then vani.>li foi i'ver 
into the deepicccsses of the universe, possibly to wander from .sy-s- 
leni to .system, and fiom sun to sun. There is n ason to believe that 
the comets of I'//1 and 1824 moved in such paths. *\onc of the 
celestial bodies move, in a circle, nor is it [los.-^ihle lhal tln.y should 
as the laws of nature are coiistiuited, since, even il a body bad 
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Ijegun to move in that curve, the smallest disturbance woultf have 
changed its path for ever. For the same reason, parabolic motion, 
if it does exist, is probably very rare. The circular motion of the 
two first of Jupiter's satellites is not a case in point, because there 
are other causes in operation. 

Comets are visible only for a very short time during their pas* 
sage round the sun, which includes a very small portion of their 
orbit, and that portion is such that it is difficult to distinguish to 
which of the three curves mentioned it belongs, in any of which 
the comet might move, for the circle is out of the question. But 
although these three curves are so much alike throughout a small 
extent, they difier widely from one another in the remainder. It 
has already been stated that one is' an ellipse or very elongated 
oval, of which there may be an infinite variety, all passing through 
the point which is the shortest distance of the comet from the sun : 
the other two are precisely similar to the ovals at one end, but 
the sides, instead of meeting at the other extremity, diverge 
more and more, and never meet again. Now it is clear, that if a 
comet moves in the first, it will return to our system again and 
again j but if either of the other two be the form of its path, it 
will appear once, and then for ever retire. There are no observa¬ 
tions sufficiently exact to enable astronomers to determine with 
certainty in which of these curves a new comet moves; yet the form 
of the small portion of the orbit visible to us, and its position 
with regard to the ecliptic or path of the earth, may be made out 
sufficiently to trace with some probability that part of its coui-se 
which extends beyond vision, and to enable us to determine its 
identity with the orbit of any comet that has already appeared, or 
may hereafter come into view; and it is indeed the only means 
w'e have of doing so. The exact path, and the length of the 
period of its revolution, can only be ascertained with certainty at 
Its return. 

The chances are many millions to one, tliat two comets do not 
move in orbits exactly alike. It is very improbable that the 
.shortest distance of a comet from the sun should be the same in 
two instances, or that in any two cases the point of the orbit in 
which that happens should have exactly the same position in the 
heavens. Moreover, the orbits or paths of the earth and a comet 
do not lie in the same plane as they'would do when drawn on a 
sheet of paper; they may have ah ilffinity of inclinations with 
regard to one another, and the odds ai^ as much against the pro¬ 
bability of the orbits of tw'o comets having the same position in 
space as they are against their agreeing in form. 

Equality in the periods of their revhlution also affords means 

of 
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of identifying comets, and amounts to certainty when com^bined 
with, identity in the form and position of the orbit. Hence, if 
a portion of the orbit be made out in form and position, and 
if a comet should appear, after a certain time, which follows 
nearly in the same track and moves in the same direction with the 
former, there would be a strong presumption of their identity; 
but if, after an equal interval, a comet should a third time follow 
the same j)ath in the satne directiou, it may be concluded that the 
three bodies are identically one and the same, revolving in au ellip¬ 
tical orbit, and returning to the sun at stated intervals. It is from 
the duration of the comet’s revolution that the length of its orbit 
is known; this, however, is a nice point, for an error of a few 
seconds in observation may produce a difference of many hundred 
years. It is therefore obvious, that there is always much uncer¬ 
tainty as to the length of the patli until the comet has repeatedly 
returned. 

Twenty years after Newton had applied his method to the great 
comet of l680, and determined the circumstances^ of its motion 
round the sun, Halley collected all the observations of oomets 
he could procure, and with infinite labour determined the forms 
and positions of the orbits of twenty-four, which, out of 415 
mentioned by ancient authors, were all tba£ had been observed 
with sufficient accurary to admit of computation;—^indeed, of 
the greater number no observations whatever had been made. 
These he arranged iii a table, to which additions have con¬ 
stantly been made, and it now contains the circumstances of 
the form and position of the orbits of more than four hundred. 
This table furnished Halley with the means of ascertaining the 
motions and orbit of the comet which bears his name, and 
of fixing the period of its revolution round the sun. For many 
years it was the only comet known to return to our system, and 
it will be for ever memorable for having established Newton’s 
theory—that comets revolve about the sun in extremely elongated 
orbits, in obedience to the same laws which rule the motions of 
the planets. 

On surveying the table, Hailey perceived that the orbits of the 
comets of Id.*)!, 1607, and 1(382, were nearly the same in form 
and positionas the times of their return were separated by 
periods of seventy-five aijtd a half years nearly, he considered 
them to be identical ; and his belief was confirmed by records of 
more ancient comets, ampng which he found three nearly corre¬ 
sponding in their periods with the former, namely the comets of 
1305, 1380, and 145G. He now declared his opinion that the 
same comet had appeared at these six epochs, and as the period 
of its revolution was about seventy-five aud a half years, that it 
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might, therefore, be expected to return in the year 1758. The 
folloAving table will show the correspondence of the periods more 
clearly— 

Years 1305—1380—14 56—1531—1607—1682 

Intervals -75-76-75-76-75 

Two circumstances cast a doubt on this conclusion,—an in¬ 
equality in the intervals of the appearance of the body itself, and 
a slight difference in the position of the orbit, with regard to the 
ecliptic or path of the earth at each return. 

If the planets did not attract one another, tliey would all move 
in perfect ellipses round the sun, but in consequence of the law of 
universal gravitation, by which every body attracts, and is itself 
attracted by every other, the planets mutually disturb one another, 
so that their motions are sometimes accelerated and sometimes 
retarded, and their orbits are changed both in form and position. 
These changes, indeed, are very small, because they are in pro¬ 
portion to the size and density of the bodies producing them'. 
Since the sun is larger than all the planets and satellites put to¬ 
gether, the elliptical moliou is always very nearly maintained, and 
each planet has only power enough to make the others deviate in 
a small dcgiee from their regular paths, now in one (Hrection, now 
in another, unci to make them move more or less rapidly according 
to their relative positions. ,I upiter and Saturn have the chief 
share in causing these disturbances, because they are by much the 
largest of the planets, and also because they are farther removed 
from the overpowering iutliieuce of the sun. I’heir reciprocal 
attraction shows how exactly the force of gravitation is in propor¬ 
tion to the mass ; for ,1 upiter contains more than twdee the cpiaii- 
tity of matter that Saturn does ; and while the average velocity of 
.fupiter is accelerated by the; attrac tion of Saturn, in return the 
average velocity of Saturn is retarded more than twice as much by 
the action of .Jupiter. Some ages hence, precisely the contrary 
effect will prevail; for the mean motion of Jupiter will be re¬ 
tarded, w'hile that of Saturn will be accelerated by more than 
double the quantity. 

Halley was well aware of the reciprocal action between Jupiter 
and Saturn; he likewise knc:w' that the other planets are liable 
to mutual disturbances though in a less degree : he, therefore, con¬ 
cluded, that if such heavy bodies as the planets could be disturbed 
in their motions by their mutual attractions, a comet, which is 
merely a mass of vapour, would be still more disturbed in coming 
near such large and solid bodies as the planets, especially if far re¬ 
moved from the influence, of the siin; and that, as tlie indtioii of 
the comet in question is so rapid, a very small increase of velo¬ 
city from any disturbing cause would change the form of its ellip¬ 
tical orbit. Though 
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Though science vi'as not sufficiently advanced to enable Halley 
to compute these disturbances, he remarked that, during the in¬ 
terval between l607 and 1683, the comet had been so near to 
Jupiter, and so situate with regard to him, that his attraction must 
have augmented the velocity of the comet, and consequently short¬ 
ened its period. He. therefore, concluded, that as this period 
had only been seventy-five years, the next would be seventy-six or 
more, and that, accordingly, the comet would not re-appear till 
towards the end of 1758 or the l}cginning of 1759- It assuredly 
w'as a bold analogy in the days of Halley, to attribute a difference 
of more than a year even in the motion of a comet, to the same 
cause that occasioned a change of only a few days in the motions 
of the planets: his confident prediction may, therefore, be regarded 
as one of the most remarkable events in the history of astronomy. 

Kre the comet had accomplished another revolution, mathema¬ 
tical and mechanical science had arrived at a iiigii degree of per¬ 
fection, and men of the most sublime genius had arisen, wiio fol¬ 
lowed up Nevvton’s theory and developed the consequences of 
universal gravitation established by him. The celebrated problem 
of the three bodies had already engaged the attention of liuler, 
D’Alembert, and Clairaut: in this it was required to determine the 
path of the moon round the earth, when disturbed by the attrac¬ 
tion of the sun. Clairaut applied this principle to the comet of 
lf»82, and endeavoured to determine its path when attracted by 
the sun and disturbed by a planet. In this complicated problem, 
the disturbing action of one planet only can be estimated at a time, 
therefore the numerical computations must be repeatiul for each 
disturbing body. But that is not all: the disturbing action of a 
planet can only be computed for an extremely small portion of the 
orbit at a time, and the sum of all these is the whole effect, 'i'hc 
calculations were undertaken by Lalandc and Madame Lepautc, 
a skilful calculator, under the direction of Clairaut, and they re¬ 
quired six months incessant labour to complete them, having 
computed the distances and corresponding action of Jupiter and 
Saturn for each degree of the orbit of the comet during a period 
of 150 years. The result was, that in consequence of die attrac¬ 
tion of these two planets^ the period of the comet’s revolution 
about the sun would be four hundred and ihirty-two days .‘shorter 
llian in the preceding rei^olbtion between the years l0O7 and 16‘S2, 
so that it vvould come to the point nearest to the sun on the 18th of 
April, 1759; but he afterwards found that it would been the 4th. 
Its passage through that point did take place between tliree and 
folir in the morning on the I. 3th of March of the same year, thirty- 
seven days before the time assigned; but Clairaut, on revising the 
calculations which he had published prematurely from fear of 

being 
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being anticipated by the arrival of* the comet, reduced the error 
to twenty-three days, and La Place has shown that it would have 
been thirteen days only, had the mass of Saturn been as well 
known then as it is now. 

Newton and many of his followers believed in the existence of 
an ether tilling space, though there w'as no proof of it at that time, 
and they were aware that it would accelerate the motions of the 
heavenly bodies without altering the position of thwr orbits,- yet 
no one attempted to estimate its fffects till Clairaut endeavoured 
to determine what influence it would have upon Halley’s comet, and 
he found that the acceleration would not amount to more than 
seven and a half minutes. Clairaut computed under very unfa¬ 
vourable circumstances; he bad no observations for the basis of it 
but those of Apian, which weie far from accurate ; the mass of Sa¬ 
turn was unknown, and the planet Uranus undiscovered, which no 
doubt affected the motion of the comet; neither did he take into 
consideration the attraction of the earth, near which the comet must 
have passed in 1682. 'J’hcse circumstances were suflicient to occa¬ 
sion the error iii Ciairaut's calculation, but his own account of the 
causes of it are very reinarkabic from a psediction which has since 
been fulfilled. With regard to the comet, he says: 

* Uii corps qui passe dans des regions aussi <$loigu4es, etqui echappe 
k nos yeux pendant des intervalles aussi longs, pourrait ^tre soumis a 
des forces totalement inconnues, telles que Taction d’autres cometes, 
OM meme de quelqiie planete. toujours trap disUmle du soleil pour etre 
jamais aperfue. SMI paruft peu vraiscmblable que de telles causes do 
derangement aient lieti, il suflit qu’ellcs soient possibles pour n’an- 
noncer qu’avec extrt^me reserve Ic r^sultat de la theorie.’ 

Sir William Herschei has since discovered the planet Uranus, 
and the existence of an ethereal fluid pctrvadiiig the regions of 
space has been established by its action on .the motions of comets. 

Ciairaut’s prediction of the return of the comet excited the 
curiosity and wonder of the learned and the unlearned, all over 
Kurope. Astronomers looked for it with the utmost impatience, 
but they had the mortification to find themselves anticipated by 
a peasant, George Palitzch, residing in the neighbourhood of 
Hresden, who discovered it on the evening of the 25th of De¬ 
cember, 1758, with a small telescope. Palitzch is one added to 
the number of self-taught astronomers, of whom there have oc¬ 
curred so many examples, men who, by dint of native genius, un¬ 
aided by those advantages now so common, have overcome diffi¬ 
culties apparently invincible. 

The time when a comet first comes into view must not be mis¬ 
taken for the instant of its arrival at the. point of its orbit nearest 
to the sun, called its perihelion* The revolution of a comet is 

always 
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always estimated from the p^ihelion; the interval of time wych 
elapses between two consecutive returns of a comet to that point 
is termed its period, or its periodic time. The distance of the 
perihelion from the sun, and its exact position in the heavens, are 
two of the most important circumstances in the theory of a comet, 
essential for ascertaining the nature and position of its orbit. 
Ciairaut predicted that the comet viould come into vieio about 
tbe^end of 1758, or the beginning of the following year, lint that 
it would arrive at its p&ihelio^ or shortest distance from the sun, 
about the 4th of April, 1759. I'be first prediction waa fuliilied, 
as we have already remarked, on the £5th of December, 1753^ 
and the latter on the<i3th of March, 1759. 

A few days after the comet had been discovered by the peasant, 
it was seen by an astronomer at Deipsic, who, unwilling to 
have rivals in his discovery, kept it secret, and it was not observed 
till about a month afterwards by Messier, who had looked for it 
ill a different part of t^ heavens, in consequence of a mistake 
of Deiisle, whose asd^tan^be was. 

On its first appearance the cornel w'as round and brilliant, and 
distinguished by a vapour or nebulous atmosphere, but without 
a tail. It plunged into the sun’s rays in its passage round him, 
about the middle of February, and emerged towards the end of 
March. A few days after, passing through the point of its orbit 
nearest to tlie sun, it tvas in the most favourable position for being 
seen in all its splendour. On the 17th of April, it ceased to be 
visible in the morning; on the evening of the 29th, it appeared 
about the size of one of the largest stars, and after the 3d of J iiiie 
it was no longer visible. It is very remarkable that this comet, 
which in former times had excited the terror of all Europe, from 
the length of its tail, bad now no tail perceptible to the naked eye, 
or even with a telescope. However, during the month of April, 
when the tail ought to have been longest, the comet was far from 
the earth, and only appeared in the twilight, which may have 
eclipsed its faint light. There is no doubt that the same comet 
may, at successive returns to our system, sometimes appear to 
have a tail, and sometimes to be without one, according to its 
position with regard to -the earth and the sun; the position of the 
observer, toe, has considerable effect, for Halley’s comet was 
seen by La Caille at the Isle of Bourbon, and at Pondicherry by 
P^re Cceur-Doux, to greater advantage, and the tail was distinctly 
visible to the naked eye at both places. 

The magnitude and splendour of this comet have certainly both 
diminished since the year 145(5, when its tail occupied a third of 
the visible heavens. Baron Pontecoulant says, that although the 
terrors of its aspect were somewhat exaggerated on this occasion, 
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* il fallait bien qae cette apparition eftt en effet quelque chose de mi- 
racaleux puisqu’elle balan^a la terreur, que les rapides succ^sde Ma¬ 
homet 11., qui venait de s’emparer dc Constantinople, repandaient 
S. cette fepoque dans toute la Chretiente, et que le Pape Calixte II., 
ordonna des prieres publiques et formula une bulle oil il exorcisait h 
la fois la comete et les Turcs : ce qui n’empdcha pas toutefois, il faut 
bien i’avouer, la com&te de poiirsuivre paisiblement son cours, et Ma¬ 
homet de faire de Saiute Sophie sa principale mosquee.* 

At its subsequent returns inucllniore of its splendour seems to 
have vanished, for in 170() it had hardly any tail, and in l(iB2 it 
scarcely attracted the attention of astronomers, so much so, that 
Lalaiide apprehended il would be so diminished at its next re¬ 
turn, as to be invisible;—happily fur science, however, this was 
not the case. 

Since the }ear 1682 the coincl has come within the attraction 
of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and the Earth. Of these Jupiter, 
fioiri being of greater luagnitude, lias had by much the gieatest 
effect in disturbing its luulions. Tbq tendency of his attractiun 
^has been to increase the length of the comet’s path, consequently 
to augment the time of its revolution, whereas the attraction of 
Saturn, Uranus, and the Earth, acting in a contrary direction, has 
tended to shorten the comet's [nitli, and to diminish the time of its 
revolution. The real change produceil is, therefore, the rlift’ereiice 
of the two, so that tlie disturbing action of these four planets lias 
enlarged the comet’s orbit, and augmented its periodic lime. 

T’lfteen years have now elapsed since Halley’s comet began 
again to engage the atlcnlion of astronomers, and all who have 
computed the time of its arrival at its perihelion from ancient 
observations, had fixed on the begiuniiig of Isovember of 
for the aecouiplisliincnl of that event. The inaccuracy of llie data 
has, no doubt, led to some discrepancy iti the path assigned to the 
comet by dilieient aslroiiGuiers, yet their computations, which 
can only be regarded as approximations, from our ignorance of 
the motions of the comet during its former revolutions, may be 
considered as the most splendid triumphs of science, since, not- 
witlistaiiding all the known and unknown causes of derungc- 
niciit, the comet appeared at the very time, and in tlie exact spot 
that w'as predicted, and its actual passage at its perihelion only 
differed from its computed passage by a very few days, and that in 
a period of no less than seventy-five years. 

T'lie orbit, determined by Lieutenant Stratford, of the navy, from 
recent observations, represents with great accuracy the comet’s 
true path in the heavens, and that calculated by Professor Ro- 
senberger very nearly coincides with Mr. Stratford's; according 
to botli of these astronomers, file comet came its perihelion 
about uoou on the l6th of November. From 
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From the numerous observations that have been made tliroughout 
the -world, ail the circumstances of this comet’s motion will now 
be perfectly known, and the time of its return to its perihelion 
seventy-five years hence will be accurately ascertained. Tiiei-e 
may, indeed, be bodies of a planetary or coinctary nature in the 
far distant regions of the heavens where the comet wanders^ which 
may disturb its motions and change the period of its revolution, 
and it is even not impossible that another planet may be revolving 
about the sun beyond the orbit of Uranus, which may at diff'erenjt 
times alter the comet's orbit; but so accurately can the disturbing 
action of all the known bodies of our system be calculated, that 
the existence of these unknown sources of perturbation w’ould be 
made evident to future astronomers, should any difference be then 
found between the computed and actual orbit of tiie comet. 

'I'he influence of the ethereal medium on the motions of Halley's 
comet cannot be known till after it has accomplished another re¬ 
volution. Professor lloSenberger has, indeed, computed its effect 
on the duration of its last period, but that is a point which, in llie 
present stale of our knowledge, can only be ascertained by experi¬ 
ence ; it must depend upon the magnitude and density of the comet, 
and upon the law by which the density r)f the fluid varies with the 
distance from the sun, points of which we ‘arc ignorant. More¬ 
over, the opinion is generally received, that the ethereal fluid has a 
rotatory motion about the sun from west to east, communicated ‘ 
to it by the planets revolving in that direction since their crea¬ 
tion, or that this motion is coeval with creation itself. Should 
such rotation exist, it must have a widely different effect upon 
Halley’s cornet, which moves from east to west, from that which it 
produces upon Encke’s and Jliela’s comets revolving in a contrary 
direction; therefore, although the influence of the fluid upon 
Eiicke’s comet, computed on hypothesis, acetnds with observation, 
we are still too little acquainted with the nature and iiiotioiis of 
Halley’s comet to decide what part of the varialious in the period 
of its revolution are due to that cause. 

Some idea may be formed of the vast size of the cornel’s oibit by 
comparing it with our distance from the sun. The mean distance 
of the sun from the earth is about ninety-five millions of miles: 
now the length of the comet’s orbit is thirty-six times us much, 
and its breadth is a fourth of its length. The comet moves in this 
vast orbit from cast to west with a speed subject to great variations. 
In approaching the sun, its velocity continually iiicieascs, till it 
darts round him with astonishing rapidity, coming as tjcar as within 
fftrty-seveii millions of miles of his centre. Its velotity gradually 
diminishes after leaving the sun, till it reaches the most remote 
point of its path, where its distance from him is about three thou- 
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Hand!, three hundred and seventy-two millions of mileSj but even 
there the sun’s attraction is sufficient to recall the comet towards 
him, its velocity being so much reduced that his influence prevails. 
The sun viewed from the comet at this enormous distance cannot 
appear larger than a star, but at the nearest point of the orbit his 
apparent magnitude will be four times greater than at the earth. 

When the comet was first seen in England it appeared to be 
merely a faint nebulous mass with a concentration of light on one 
side of its centre; still it was brighter than either Encke’s or 
Biela’s comets. By the end of August the concentrated light had 
attained the size of a star of about the tenth magnitude, which in 
approaching the earth and sun^ became so well defined that it 
might have been mistaken for a solid nucleus; and although the 
whole of the comet increased in brilliancy, it never reached its 
ancient splendour. These appearances, observed in England, 
are confirmed by those made in other countries. Wc have re¬ 
ceived from a friend in St. Petersburgh die following very interest¬ 
ing account of Halley’s comet, by M. Slruv4, at Dorpat, in 
Livonia, an eminent astronomer, possessing the best instruments : 
in a letter dated the 7th of September, at JDorpat, he says,— 

* Halley’s comet has been discovered here and at Nicolaef on the 
20th of August. Since that day 1 have been most fortunate in the 
manner in which the place of the comet has been determined on 
fifteen nights, with a precision that leaves nothing to be desired ; 
being limited only by the form of the comet vvhich presents no solid 
nucleus, but only a concentration of light towards the centre, which is, 
however, a little excentric on the side opposite to the sun.’ 

And in a subsequent letter of the 20lh of September, he adds— 

* You congratulate me on being favoured with weather quite astonish¬ 
ing for our climate; 1 have only succeeded yesterday in fiiiislung the 
copy of a series of observations presenting the phenomenon of a 
celestial body moving with the velocity of the moon, which might, 
without doubt, be employed for the determination of longitudes, if 
many astronomers were to measure the differences in declination 
between the comet and a neighbouring star. This rapid motion 
affords a hope of being able to observe from time to time occultations 
of fixed stars by the comet, which if they were sufficiently luminous, 
and to pass through the centre of the comet, might throw important 
light upon its nature. ITnfortunately the comet has hitherto passed 
through constellations poor in stars ; nevertheless 1 observed on the 
29th of September a central occultation of a fixed star of the 9th 
magnitude, which, according to calculation, passed at of a degree 
from the centre of the comet; the star remained coraianily visible 
without any considerable diminution of lights md it toast the n,uclem of 
the cornel that disappeared at Uie moment of conjunction from the bril¬ 
liancy of the star. 
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‘ The reductions of the micrometric measurements made during'the 
whole of the passage of the comet will show whether the star expe¬ 
rienced refraction from the comet or not.' 

But still more extraordinary information is communicated in 
Mr. Struve’s letter of the 4tli of October:— 

* The observations of the form of the central part of the comet are 
very curious. I have seen an elliptical nucleus^ the greater diameter 
of which was from 1"'5 to .3" of a degree, and the lesser diameter was 
about 0"'4. It resembled a burning coal: from thence issued, in a 
direction nearly opposite to that of the tail, a divergent flame varying 
in intensity, in form, in direction, sometimes even double—one might 
fancy that luminous gas was issuing from the nucleus.* 

I’his remarkable phenomenon of light diverging from the 
nucleus peculiar to Halley’s comet, as far as is known, has been 
noticed by many in this country and in France. M. Arago, 
and other astronomers at the Iloyal Observatory in Paris, on the 
15lh of October, saw a luminous sector or diverging light issuing 
from the bead of the comet, a little to the south of the point im¬ 
mediately op{>osite the tail: it was much more brilliant than the 
rest of tlie nebulosity, and was bounded by two lines of fainter 
light directed towards the centre of the head ; next evening not a 
trace of this sector existed; but at a point diametrically opposite 
the axis of the tail a new sector was formeef of more than 9(P of 
angular extent—more elongated—much more brilliant than the* 
former, and bounded by two very bright lines tending to the 
centre of the head. On the 17ili this appearance had diminished 
ill S})Iendour; and on tiie evening of the 18th, though the at¬ 
mosphere was extremely clear, the whole of the comet, together 
witii its tail, had lost much in brightness. The comet was 
not seen again till the ^Ist, and then theie were three luminous 
sectors or brushes of light seen in the nebulosity, the most feeble 
and dilated of which was exactly in the prolongation of the tail. 
By the tZ.'Jd of October these had totally vanished; but the 
whole aspect of the comet had changed so suddenly, and so com¬ 
pletely, that at first M. Arago imagined some moisture must have 
been deposited on the Iqiises of his telescope. The nucleus, 
hitherto so brilliant and weil-deHucd, hud become large and 
diffuse; and although it still occupied the centi'e of the head, the 
brilliancy of the nebulosity on the eastern side far surpassed that 
on the western. Diverging flames, such as already described, 
have not been seen in any other comet, although they were no¬ 
ticed by -Hevelius in Halley’s comet, in the year lf)8^. He says,— 
*‘In ipso capite, beneficio longioris telescopii, non nisi unicum nucleum 
iigurse ovalis et gibbosse constanter notavimus; nisi quod die S** 
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Septembi’ifi, ex dicto riucleo clarissimus simul radius^ ex parte etiam 
iucurvatus in caudam exirct: qupd ut notari meretur (cum ejus 
generis faciem in nullo adhuc cotnet&, quantum memini, observaverim) 
sic lubens volui faciem capitis et caudse delineatara dare, uti ex 
figura subsequente suo loco videbis.’ 

A rotatory motion may be inferred from the rapid changes of 
appearance in these sectors. 

According to the observations of M. Valz, of Nismes, the nebu¬ 
losity of Halley’s comet dilates on approaching the sun, but the 
changes in its physical constitution are quite unprecedented. Its 
tail, before arriving at its perihelion, extended over about thii ty- 
eight or forty degrees, and was curved at the end; it never was very 
bright, but it will be seen to much greater advantage in the 
southern liemi.sphere after leaving the sun. 

Although authentic records of Halley’s comet go no farther 
back than the year 145(j, yet, by assuming that it returns at in¬ 
tervals of 75^ years, it may be trac^ to much more remote times, 
and, with some small degree of probability, even to a pejiod before 
,the Christian era. I'he evidence Opon its periodic revolution 
alone,' as no observations on coiijctaw'ere made in those days when 
they were regarded as prodigies ratbfr than astronomical o^yects. 
Since the period of Halley’s comet may vary as much as 18 
months, from the disturbing action of the planets—its identity with 
•comets of remote ages must be regarded as very doubtful, espe¬ 
cially as the accounts given of them by historians are evidently 
written under the influence of fear, and therefore too much ex¬ 
aggerated to be much depended upon. 

The description of the comet, which appeared at the birth of 
Mithridates, 180 years before the Christian era, is so womlerl'nl, 
that it corresponds with Halley’s comet in no circumstance but 
that of time. We are told that it surpassed the sun in brightness, 
and occupied one quarter of the heavens, and was of dimensions 
so enormous that it took four hours to rise and four to set. If 
this exaggerated account refers to Halley’s comet, it must have 
accompliiihed six revolutions before it again attracted the notice of 
historians, for the next that corresponds in its period came to our 
system in *a.d. 323. Another appeared in a.d. 399, after an in¬ 
terval of 76 years, which is mentioned by all the historians of 
the Lower Kmpire to have been of prodigious magnitude, hor¬ 
rible aspect, and with a tail that seemed to reach to the earth. 
A comet again came to the sun after a period of twice 73^ years, 
that is, in the year 550, remarkable for the sack of Home by 
Totila. From that period, there is no other coniet on record 
corresponding with Halley’s till the years 930, 1005, and 1305. 

The 
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The latter ia described to have been very dreadful, and followed 
by a peatilence. It is to be letnarked, however, that astronomers 
have since determined what the position of the orbit of Halley’s 
comet was at that time, and have found tliat the comet must have 
passed very near the earth, which may have made it appear of 
extraordinary magnitude. 

Comets came to the sun in the years 1379 and 1380, which were 
most probably identical with Halley’s, but that which visited our 
system in tlie year 1456, exactly 76 years after the preceding, is 
very remarkable in the annals of science. The length of its tail 
attracted the notice of the learned all over ILurope, and although 
there are no actual observations of this comet, yet the time at which 
it arrived, and the path it held, have been described with sufficient 
iideliiy to enuhic Halley to recognize in it the comet of 1682, and 
consequently its identity with that which bears bis name. Since 
the path of Halley’s comat:has been knowm, astronomers have 
traced back its motions to th^^year 1456, and have ascertained that 
its position, with regard to and earth, was such as to make 

it sufficiently splendid to eXcil^^ much terror as the troops of 
^Jahonict H. ' V 

The returns of this interesting body are established beyond a 
d(»ubt from the year 1456; henceforth, says M. de Pontecou- 
lant,— 

‘ II faiidra quo qnelque 6venement surnaturel efface cet astro du ciel on 
la rivilisation de la teire, povir qu’il puisse se soustraire aux investi¬ 
gations des ustronomes. An commencement de Cette nouvelle periode 
la coraete trouvera I’esprit hiimahi en travail, et chacun de ees re¬ 
tours suijsequens sera marque par de nouveaax progres dans les sci¬ 
ences niathematiques et astronomiques. Ce tableau consolant nous 
dJdommagcra des seize siecles de barbaric qu’il nous a fallu tra¬ 
verser j)our voir I’liomme se degager enfin des langes de I’ignorance 
ct des entraves de la superstition.* 

The observations of Apian on the comet of 1531 have already 
been adverted to—their number in some degree compensated for 
their inaccuracy, aud Halley was able from them to compute its 
(ttotions, and prove its identity with that of 1759. On its return 
in 1(>()7, it was first seen at Prague, by Kepler, while walking 
home on tlie evening of the 26th of September. 1 ts brilliancy 
was equal to that of one of the largest stars ; he could perceive no 
tail, though those with him did, but it had become distinctly 
visible by three o’clock in the morning, and of considerable length 
—exhibiting one of the many instances of the rapidity with which 
the tails are formed, and showing also the buoyancy of the matter 
of which they are constituted. Longomontanus saw this comet 
two days afterwards with the naked eye, and compared it in size to 

Jupiter, 
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Jupiter, though it was inferior in lustre. Its tail VPfts more dense 
than comets* tails usually are, and its light'was fainter than that 
of the head. The great comet of 1680 had caused such con¬ 
sternation all over the world, that when Halley's comet appeared 
in 168G it excited •'little attention; practical astronomers, never¬ 
theless, had become so expert, and instruments were so much 
improved, that observations were made of it in every country in 
Europe. Ill Paris it was observed by La Hire, Picard, and Do¬ 
minic Cassini. Observations were made by Hevelius, at Dantzic; 
by^Montanari, at*Padiia; and by Halley and Flamsteed in England' 
—-which has furnished a greater number of good observations than 
any other country. Such were the foundations on which Halley 
computed the path of his comet, upon the principles recently 
established by Newton. . 

Although Kepler had made outtKMyrlltf planetary motion in 
the year 16 ^ 6 , he, like most of his .(fay, was 

inii|[ed by vain speculations, 6f applying the 

tiaiue principles to the tnotio^c^^pf^'^ 

^ 'Hevelius end Cassini ihe continental astronomeis,' 

se^i.to have formed just viewS^fll^^JftBre of comets; and if Cas¬ 
sini had but regarded the snn of the earth as the centre of 

their motions, he might have aolbeipated Newton in biiuging these 
wandering bodies within tWhiws of planetary motion. The Priu- 
cipia of Newton put an enu to conjecture, in the year 1680, by 
fixing the motions of the solar system upon immutable law's. 

Though tlie history of Halley’s comet is infinitely more inter¬ 
esting than that of any other, and especially at the present mo¬ 
ment : yet there ure others w'hich claim some notice, particularly 
the two that revplve about tlie suti in small orbits and short periods, 
known one as Kneke's., the other as Biela’s comet. A very 
small comet was discovered by M. Pons, at b'larseilles, on the 
26th of November, 1818, whose orbit, computed by M. Bouvard, 
was found to correspond with the path of one which had been 
observed ^y several astronomers in the year 1806. Although 
there could be no doubt Of the identity, the peiiod of its revolution 
could not then be made out, because it was supposed that, a.s the 
comet is a telescopic oligect, it might have accomplished more 
than one levolution in ldiirteen years without being seen, which 
•proved to be the case. Upem further exaudnatioii it turned out to 
be the same comet which^had been oheerved by MM. Messier and 
Mechain, in 1786, and by Miss Carolina Herschel in 1795* 
M. Encke ascertained the period .pf-its revolution to be about 
1208 days, a result which occasi'tiS|p^^j|^reat asmu^l^tment, aitd 
some degree of doubt, becauseblm^adopted the 
belief diat the periods of comets must necessarily be very long. 

He. 
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He, however, computed its motion from the year 1819) and pre* 
dieted that, as its period would be reduced to 1203 days by the 
disturbing action of die planets, it would re-appear in 1822, about 
the beginning of June, but that it would only be visible in the 
southern hemisphere; and it actually was disicovered on the 2nd 
ot June, at Paramatta, in 33“ 49' of south latitude. The same 
able astronomer predicted its successive returns in the jears 1825, 
1829, 1832, and in July of 18.35. I'he path of this comet is 
almost in the plane of the ecliptic, and is twice as long as it is 
broad : one extremity reaches a litlie beyond the. orbit of Pallas, 
and the other extends to that of Mercury : tlte comet, therefore, 
retieats as far as 443 millions of miles fi>om the sun, or to nearly 
four and a half times the earth's distance, and approaches within 
about .34 millions of mile^s of him, but the length of the orbit 
is graduallj^ d,^crp4aii|g from the resistance of the ^ithereal tluid. 
M. Etmke, computed the motions of the 

c(miet, uM taken acconnt tb^jB.ffect of every planet that could 
disturb It, found, "that the'til^;V^...i^ lotul'n.by co^nputatioh is 
anticipated by its actual arrival '*:^'iiibout two days at .each revo¬ 
lution. Although the length of Ibtwbit be continually decreasitDfg, 
no alteration whatever is prQi^iieiedi in its position, which might 
be expected, as the ether only^ i^lwds the progress of the comet 
without altering its course. It haa^bccii computed, that if the 
ether be 3G() billions of lime's les^dense than atmospheric air, 
its resistance would be sufficient to produce the acceleration 
which has taken place. This comet is a sinali telescopic object 
of extreme tenuity, very pale, and without a tail; yet it has 
opened a wider held of discovery, and more new and interesting 
views, than any other on record, Halley’s excepted. It has 
furnished the means of proving the existence of an ethereal fluid, 
and has afforded a striking instance of the changes which take 
place in the nebulous matter on approaching and retreating from 
the sun, and also an opportunity of measuring these changes. 
Stars seen through it, more than once, have attested its tenuity. 
The smallness of its orbit, and the shortness ,of its period, remove 
it but litlie from the nature of a planet. The constant decrease 
in the size of the orbit from the resistance of the ether may 
possibly precipitate 4 on the surface of the sun, if, before tiiat 
event takes place, the perpetual diminution of its mass does not* 
ofler an example of condensation to the solid state, or annihi¬ 
lation: and its perturbations have been of use in giving more 
accurate values of the masses of aome of the planets ,tban have 
been obtaiu,eiiJ>y other. 

The othesjo^et that in a small orbit was discovered 

by M. Biela>£$of Joliannisberg, on the 27th of Februam 1826. 
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It was seen ten dajs afteiwards by M. Gambart, at Marseilles, 
wlio, having asctitamed, by computing tbe form of its path, 
that It is identical with the comets of 1789 and 1795, concluded 
that It accomplishes ita ievolution in six yeais and thice quaiters 
M. Clausen, of i\kona, has pioved it to be the same with the 
comets 1 1 177£ and 18%>5, and that the inequality in the periods 
of Its tcvoiution was owing to the disturbing action ot Jupiter in 
the ^seats 1782 and 1794. U he oibit of this comet does not diflei 
much fiom a ciiclc, its length beating the propoition to its hieadth 
of thiee to two,* It revolves neail} between the oibits ot Jupiter 
atul tilt eaitli, and is almost m the plane of the ecliptic, conse- 
quenti), it never gots to a gi eater distance fiom the sun than a 
little way be)ond Jupiter, nor comes neaief to him than the earth. 
The iiiagminde of the orbit is perpi^ally dimmishmg, as well as 
the length of ifie peiiod ot its levoluticm, fiom the lesistance ot the 
etheieal diiitl, at its last revolution it arrived at its shoiUst ciistaiict 
from tlie sun about a day sooner than it ought to ha\t done, ac- 
Cnfding to computation. This comet also is a telescopic olqtct, 
and B# dim ih^t 11 IS not easily found even with a good msiiumcnt 
If consists ol a mass of sapour^ so highly atU nu ittd that Sn John 
lleischtl sawr tiiiough it a small njUlsUr ot extunulv inmntc stiis, 
though he estimated its diameter to be mote than ,j()00 miles 
1 loin lilt itsistanee wiiicb tbehe two eomtls cspeiieiict, it h 
evident that the tlheneal fluid must incieasem dcii**itv low.nds the 
sun suite Enekt’s comet, which levoUts between the oibits ol 
Meicuiv ami Pallas, is atct letated two davs at each letohition , 
while Bitlas, itvoKiiig between the orbits of the eaitli and 
Jtipitoi, is act delated something less than one d.iy Should the* 
etiui itvoKe about tho suii fiom west to east, which is vtiy pio- 
bablc, the gaseous uatine of the two small comets, and the tlungated 
foini of then oibits, which cioss the curient of the lliod, must make' 
them nmic liable to its itsistance than the pi nuts, wlneh icvohe* 
m neailv tiieular orbits along with the voitex; besides, the nnss 
of the planets is easily greatei than that of the eoniels, while then 
volume bcais a nmth smaller piopoition to it 

A comets oibit, and the time ot its tevolution, can laie!} be 
known with aeeuiacy fiom one visit to^tlie sun, jet llieie aie 
seveial instances wheie the form is so decided thiunghoiit the 
small pait that is visible fioin the eailh, that the time of the letuin 
may be confidentiv predicted as, for example, the comet diseo- 
veitd by Gibers, in 1815. The period ot tins comet, winch is 
sevtnt)-fi\e jeais, has been so accuiately detcimiiied by astienio- 
incis, that Us ictuiii in Ib-yO ina\ be legaidcd as all but ceitain. 

lilt elliptical oibits ot twelve oi thiileeii comets hast bttii 
computed, and then peiiods assigned, although the calculations 
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nre 1iat>te ^biuBt, since a Very small error in obse^atioD wouM 
lead to oiie of magnitude in the revolution. Of these, oii^ tbe 
thrwHhat have been mentioned have as yet proved the accura% of 
the com|:^utations by their return. 

^he comet of l680 was perhap.s the md^t splendid that lias 
visited our sy.stein, from the brilliancy of,its light and the length 
of its tail) which extended over half tbe vault of heaven, froba the 
zenith td Ilia horizon. The observations made on tbt^ co|^ef id 
1080 enabled Newton and Halley to a.Hcertain ihe period 
revolution to be 575 years ; it is therefore expected to return ^ 
the year 2255. It came within only 150,000 miles of the surface 
of the sun, and after rnshing past him, with the inconceivable ' 
velocity of 880,000 miles in an hour, retreated to a distance of 
^898 miilioiis of miles from bim. Other comets have gone much 
farllier from the sun; for example, that of 1763y1l(vliose greatest 
distance was 15,500 millidhe :of miles ; and some are said to have 
gone even to (j(j,500 millions of miles. At a distance so,,dtp#* 
nious one could scarcely imagine that the sun could be seenall, 
hud there not been examples of fixed stars visible at idfinUely' 
greater divstnnees. . , ' ' - 

Ti)c sun's attraction 1^^ very much diminisbed by Jhis 
extreme distance, but as the motioi; of the comet is very slow at 
tliat remote part of its orbit, his d#uence must be greater; and it* 
is, at all events, sufficient to recall the edmet to this, spot of the 
universe. Extensive as this sphere of attraction is, it is prodi* 
giously within the limits assigned to it by Eta Place, who conjec¬ 
tures, that the influence of the sun’s attraction reaches to 100 mil¬ 
lions of times the distance of the earth from the sun. If that be*' 
true, the fixed stars must be vastly more remote, since they have 
bitiicrto had no sensible effect upon the motions of the solar 
system, which viewed from them must seem to be a mere point; 
consequently, the attraction of tbe fixed stars must be th^ same 
as if the sun and all the planets formed only one body. Sir 
William Herschel, indeed, thought he could perceive a general 
tendency of our whole system towards the constellation Hercules ; 
but whether this proceeds from the action of some great central 
body, around wbich all the suns in the universe revolve, or whe¬ 
ther it be from the mtbaction of any of’lbose sparkling gems visible 
to us, must remain for ages unknown. 

The extensive excursions of comets may be the means of reted- 
ing to future generations much regarding those regions into which 
our vision cannot penetrate; and peihaps they may eventually 
make known the limits of that sphere to which the sun’s a,ttiaction 
extends ;—but how distant the period of gaining such knowledge, 
even if attainable! The comet, indeed, which has no^^^arrived, 
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will return every seventy-five years; but the comet of 1763 will 
not again be seen by mortal eye till after the lapse of 7334 years: 
from all we know of the subject, the average period of comets 
seems to be about one thousand years. We have already been 
able to follow the Course of some comets through their exter^ive 
tracks from the small part of their paths that were visible from the 
earth, and as soon as their periods shall be determined, and the 
variations in their motions, occasioned by the planets, accurately 
appreciated, the disturbances from any foreign cause will be 
known, and may not only lead to the discovery of planets revolving 
unseen beyond the boundaries now assigned to our system, but dis¬ 
close tlie position of their orbits, and possibly their pliysical nature. 
Unseen bodies may either turn aside from their course such 
comets as are known to us ; or they may bring others towards 
the sun whiclr might otherwise for ever have remained fur from 
otir view. 

' ‘One example, singular in its nature, has already occurred from 
tbe nUractioii of Jupiter. The comet of 1770, commonly called 
^JUexers comet, is remarkable for having experienced disturbances 
fi!bn|4:he great bodies of our system* unprecedented in the annals 
of ^mtronomv. Lexei made out that the orbit of this comet was 
an ellipse whose length was only three times the diameter uf 
the earth’s orbit (about 57Ch uiilltous of miles), and that it 
woiiUI return to tlie sun at intervals of five years and a half. 
Nothing could be more surprising than this result, as the comet 
had never been seen before, though very brilliant; and what is 
perhaps more wonderful, it never has been seen again, '['here 
can be no doubt of the truth of Lexel's calculations, because 
the comet was visible through a very considerable part of its 
orbit, and they were also confirmed by the investigation of Buck- 
hardt, who discovered the cause of this anomulv. He found 
that, previous to the year 1767, tlie comet's path had been so 
extensive that it required fifty years to accomplish a revolution, 
and as it had never before come nearer to the sun than Ju¬ 
piter does, it could not be seen from the earth. In Januarv, 1776, 
however, it came so near Jupiter, and his attraction diminished 
the size uf its orbit to such a degree, that instead of fifty years it 
completed its revolution in five years and a half; audit would have 
been seen in March, 1776, had it not been so situated, with re¬ 
gard to the earth, as to be entirely hid by the sun's rays. The 
cometagain met with Jupiter when coming to the sun in 1779, 
and remained under the iiifiuence of his attraction from June till 
October. While passing through the midst of the satellites, in 
iVugust, it came £^p near Jupiter, that it was two hundred times 
more powerfully attracted by him than by Uie sun, which has 
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increased ks orbit so much, that twenty years are now required 
to complete a revolution; and as it never conies nearer to the sun 
than the orbit of Ceres, it will for ever foe hid from us unless 
compelled to approach nearer by some new disturbing force. 

The comet of 1811 is by far the most splendid that has ap¬ 
peared within the memory of man. Its envelope was 30,000 
miles thick, and the centre of the nucleus or head was separated 
from its interior surface by a space of 36,000 miles, so that the 
radius of the head must have been 66,000 miles. It had a hrit- 
liant point in the centre, 428 miles in diameter ; but it must again 
be acknowledged that little reliance can be placed on measure¬ 
ments of mere specks, so ill debiied and so distant. The tad nf 
this comet, at its greatest length, extended to 123 millions of ml}es» 
but its e.xlremity never came nearer to us than 141 millions of miles/ 
Brilliant as the light of this comet was, when brotight to a focus 
by a large mirror, it was not equal to a tenth part of the lighf ^f 
the full moon ; and it had no sensible effect on the blackened%all 
of a thermometer, which was so delicate a test of variation of:t^- 
perature that it would have indicated the hundredth part of 
degree; this shows the total inefficacy of comets to induenoe our 
climate. The period’ of ite revblution is estimated to be about 
3383 years. < 

La Place and Hcrscliel both ascribe the origin of comets to 
tlie vast quantity of nebulous matter that is scattered through¬ 
out space—sometimes like extensive clouds, sometimes in small 
patches, and not unfreqiieiitly so like comets that they are 
only distinguished liom those bodies by remaining motionless. 
Sir William discovered 2(X)0 nebulae in the northern hemisphere 
alone; these his son has already increased to 2dCX), and in all pro¬ 
bability he will double the number before he finishes his inte¬ 
resting observations in the southern half of the heavens. 'I'he 
nebula! seem to be in various states of condensation—some Just 
beginning to form, and appearing like a flimsy veil of gauze, 
scaicely visible even in the darkest night, with the best telescopes— 
while others are so far advanced tow'ards the solid state that they 
resemble bright stars seen through a haze. Comets are supposed 
to have been minute nebulae within the sphere of the sun's action, 
which by the mutual attraction of their particles have become 
sufliciently dense to be attracted by the sun, and compelled to 
move in orbits round him.‘ Sir William has observed, that on 
their approach to the sun, the subtile fluids are driven off into the 
envelopes and tail, W'hile the denser parts are consolidated ; ffiat, 
in retreating from the sun, a great portion of the envelopes and tail 
is dissipated and lost in space; and he concludes that, by a repetition 
of this process, a solid is at length formed, or perhaps the whole dis- 
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fdpated^ according to the nature and circumstances of the primi¬ 
tive nebulous mass. The consolidlition will be soonest effected 
ui the comets that come nearest to the sun and return most fre¬ 
quently towards him; and the rotation of a comet will hasten the 
process by diminishing the gravitation of the particles and facili¬ 
tating evaporation. The hypothesis of the nebulous origin of 
comets accounts for the length of their orbits, for as they begin their 
mc^ions at a prodigious distance from the sun, they consequently 
zn^St return to the same point at each revolution, provided they 
move in oval paths. It likewise explains the cause of the great 
obliquity of their orbits to the plane of the ecliptic, and why their 
motions are sometimes direct and sometimes retrograde. 

, smallness of the orbits of Encke'*s and Bieia’s comets may 
nppear to be adverse to this theory, but as Mr. Milne, in his ex¬ 
cellent Essay on Comets, observes, they may, like Lexel's comet, 
have moved formerly in longer paths, which have been .subse- 
qu^mtly reduced to their present dimensions by the action of the 
plkintta. 

various motions of comets, and the disturbances they meet 
have led to an inquiry whether the attraction of the planets 
not compel a comet to quit its patii round the sun, and 
become a satellite to the earth or some other planet. The sup- 
* position is by no means absurd, though there is no example 
of such an event. But however possible it may be for the cai^ 
to acquire a new satellite, La Place has shown that the moon 
never has been a comet, though her arid and vitrified appearance 
has led some to infer the contrary. Be that as it may, it is well 
know'll that thousands of cornels are moving in every direction 
through the lieavens—and that many remarkable changes have 
taken place, and may again occur, iii their motions, from the dis¬ 
turbing action of the planets j—it concerns us more nearly, theiefore, 
to inquire what effect comets have had upon the earth—whetlier the 
path of any comet may be so altered by the action of the planets 
as to bring it into collision with the earth—and what the result of 
such a shock would be. 

The comet which came nearest to the earth is that of 1377# 
which Tycho Brahe observed to be w ithin three times the distance 
of the muon, that is, 720,000 miles from the cenlic of the earth; 
but as nothing has been recorded to have happened in conse¬ 
quence. probably it had no sensible effect. The comet of 837 
remained four days within 1,240,000 leagues of the earth’s orbit, 
without any perceptible infiuence ; and it has been already stated, 
that Lexel’s comet approached to within six times the distance of 
the moon from us. Its own period was diiniiiii>hcd more than two 
dais by the earth s action, but the reaction of the comet did not 

even 
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even affect our tides. Indeed, the greater number of comets move 
60 rapidly, that even were the# attraction greater than it is, there 
is not time for a sufficient accumulation of impetus to produce any 
effect on the ocean—so that vve have nut a deluge to dread.. 

The masses are generally so small, that there is little chance 
of the earth or planets being deilecled from their paths by a 
comet, neither is there any likelihood of the earth being burnt, 
for the great comet of 1680, which was so intensely heated 
by having neatly touched the sun’s surface, never can 
nearer to us than nine millions of miles after leaving him, and 
we know of no other that ever has been so close to the iun. 
JSo comet on record has ever had the smallest efl'cet upop .our 
climate, and M. Arago has shown that there is no connekioa 
whatever between the number of comets that have appeared in 
any season and its temperature, farther than that, as most comets 
are telescopic objects, they can only be seen in very clear, fine 
weather, and therefore more are discovered in a ^ood 
than in a cloudy and foggy season. Besides, as they shine .by re* 
llected light, they are probably of low temperature, and cven vybat 
they have must be much reduced during the lung periods in which 
they wander through a medium 90'" below' the freezing poipt of 
I’ahreiihcit’s thermometer.'^ 

Since the proximity of comets gi«'es no' ground of alarm, tlie^ 
<^ty other cause of apprehension that remains to be considered, is 
llie chance of collision, which is by no means impossible, when 
we consider the multitudes of cornels that are constantly traversing 
our system in all diiections: certainly the velocity with which they 
move would make the concussion dreadful if the mass weie of 
any rnagniiude, but the chance of coll.sion is still less than that 
of appuKe; and much would depend upon the direction in which 
llie two bodies might be moving at the instant of meeting. Should 
the motions of both be in the same direction, each would slide 
off from the surface of the other without doing more than local 
harm. It might, indeed, cause a deflection in the path of the 
earth, and a change in its velocity. The most fatal efl'ects.would 
be produced by comets having retrograde motions, the course of 
which might be directly opposite to that of the earth, and the mo¬ 
mentum might be sufficient to destroy the progressive motion of 
both bodies, in which case the sun’s attraction w'ould cause both 
to fall to his surface. Such w'ould be the fate of the earth if it 
were struck by a comet, with a mass only about four times that of 
the moon, and moving in a contrary direction at the rate of one 
ftiillion seven hundred and thirty-four thousand feet in a second:— 
both bodies would arrive at the sun iii about fiity-four and a half 
days. If anything had destroyed the velocity of the comet of 
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1680 , wlien nearest to the sun, it u^uld have fallen to his surface 
in three minutes, M'bich places theHompamtive distances of that 
comet and tlie earth from the sun in a strong point of view. 

VVere the earth to receive a violent concussion from a comet of 
considerable density, the position of the axis of its diurnal revolu> 
tion would, in all probability, be changed. 'I'he consequence 
would be a sudden rush of ail the waters of the ocean from their 
aucient bed, which would overflow the land, sweeping before tlieni 
animate and inanimate beings in one undistitiguishabie ruin. All 
the countries of the globe bear testimony to the vast and destruc¬ 
tive eflects of floods of mighty waters. The debris of multitudes 
of plnnts and animals deeply buried in the ground show' that, long 
man became its iniiabitant, the earth was tenanted by innu- 
iD^able races of beings altogether difl'erent from those W'hicii share 
with us the present state of mings, and which must have vanished 
fro% existence thousands of ages ago, because the strata under 
whti^ they are found show that sometimes the waters prevailed 
fen? numberless centuries over the beds containing them, and some- 
tim^ the dry land. Enormous masses of rock torn from their 
nattvu^iiills have been borne over extensive countries to far distant 
regions ; and deposits of the natives of the deep on the tops of the 
loftiest mountain-chains declare the irresistible force and magni- 
,^ude of the vast waves which, in remote times, have carried de¬ 
struction over the face of nature. These eft'ects have been at¬ 
tributed to tile inundations produced by the shock of a cornet in 
former ages; but the astronomer has shown that such is not the 
case; that the length of the day, w'hich is the measure of the celestial 
iiiotious, is hnmutnble and exhibits no trace of change ; and that if 
tile earth had ever been struck by a cornet so as to change the axis 
about which it performs its diurnal rotation, thc'eflects would still 
be perceptible in the variations which it would have occasioned in 
the geographical latitudes. As nothing is known of the earth’s 
primitive velocity, a comet may have given it a shock, and only 
destroyed a part of its progressive velocity, without changing the 
axis of rotation. In this case the eflect would have been to make 
it go nearer the sun, and move in a smaller orbit, winch, though 
not absolutely impossible, is very improbable. Indeed, instead of 
having become warmer, the tropical nature of the fossil remains 
in the mosit northern countries of Europe and America have led to 
the belief that the general climate of the earth is of a lower tem¬ 
perature now' than it was in the extremely remote ages in which 
these plants and animals must have flourished. 

The eaitli is in greater danger of a shock from Uie two smalf 
comets belonging to our system than from any others. Eucke’s 
comet, which revolves iu an orbit lying nearly betw'een those of 

Mercury 
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Mercury and PaliaSi crosses the earth’s path more itban sixty 
times in a centuiy, and, iii^ immensity of time, it may meet 
with the eartli, and, but fur its extieinc tenuity, might do iticaU 
culablc damage ; still it,is not easy to say, huw fat velocity might 
compensate iur want of mass in incieasing the moiiientum. 

13iela*s comet also frequently comes \eiy near tlie earth’s oibit. 
In the year JB3'2, M. Damoiseau cicateil veiy seiious apprehen¬ 
sion in Fiance, by predicting that the comet 'l^ould pass within 
eighteen thousand lour bundled and eighty-foui miles of tlieelufih’s 
Dibit, a little befoie midnight, on the l29tli of October, that year; 
and as M. Olbeis had computed that the ladius of the comet’s 
head, that is, the distance Ironi the ccntie of the comet’s hefujl to 
its suiface, viould be twenty-one thousand one bundled and thirty- 
six miles, It was clear that its nebulosity would envelope apbltton 
of the eat ill's oibit; and if any cause hud letaided the attival of the 
earlii one inontli, it must have passed through the comet’s head. 
M. Aiago dispelled the fears of his countiymenin a very adonirable 
tieatise on the subject, in which he assuied them that the earth 
nevet would be neaiei to the comet on that occasion, than twenty- 
iour million eight bundled thousand leagues. It bad been ten 
times as near to the earth in 1805 without creating alaini. 

If the nucleus of a comet having a diaiqetcr equal only to one- 
fuuilli puit of that of the eaith, should come neaici to the suit 
than the eailli is, itj> orbit being otherwise iinkiiowii, M. Aiago 
has computed that the probability of the caith receiving a shock 
fiom it is only one in two hundred and eiglity-one millions, and 
that the chance of our coming m contact with its nebulosity is 
not moie than ten or twelve times gieater. Thus, though it 
cannot be afhinied that the caith never will come into collision 
w'lth a comet, there is no leasonable cause to diead such an event. 
The time has now come when all such leais aie at an end, and 
the leturn of a comet which foimetly spiead dismay over the 
wuild, IS regarded as one of the greatest tiiiimphs of science. 

* Lo I from the dread immensity of space 
Returning with accelerated course. 

The rushing comet to the sun descends ; 

• • • m 9 

. . • The enlighten’d few. 

Whose godlike minds philosophy exalts, 

The glorious stranger hail. They feel a joy 
Divinely great; they in their powers exult, 

That wondrous force of thought, whicli mounting spuins 
. Tins dusky spot, and measures all the sky ; 

While, from his far excursion through tlie wilds 
Of barren ether, faithful to his time, 

’Ihey see the blazing wonder rise anew.* 
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Akt. -jKewimwrpncw of an^tercmrte with George Ber-- 

thold jP^tlmkrf the Historian ^Rmne, By f^rancis Lieber. 

London, 12mo. }BSd. ' 

^T^HIS is a pleasant book. We wish to love tlidse whotn we 
admire; and we .iie grateful to that Boswelhsiii which, with 
friendly fidelity, but without awakening any suspicion of lU vcia- 
city, shows us authots of gieat lileiary distinction undei the ciia- 
racterof high-iiunded and atniable men, Mr. Liebei, indeed, did 
not enjoy the advantage of Nicbuiirs society lor any consider¬ 
able time; and was not peihaps qualified, particulaily duiing the 
eqt’ly period of Ins intimacy, to sound the depths ot his undei- 
stWWdjHig, or to diavv loith ail the accumulated riilies of his know- 
10%^j but he has pieseivcd many sagaiious lemaiks and many 
wen-tiiatured opinions oi thip lioina^i bistoiian, which, it they do 
not invariably command our assent, seveiely task oui intellect m 
mve^gatiug then tiuth, and always deseivc our icspi'ct ioi then 
fieedoni and candom. Mi. Niebuhrs fiiends will <>caiccly allow 
this hasty though agieeable glimpse ot his social and domestic 
cliaractir to be the onl) iccoid ot iiis fame; but, as we have nut 
hea^ whetlici any mote full and cumphtc mcmoii is in pie- 
paration, we cannot ]>ass over the woik betoie us without some 
notice. 

As die geneious conduct of Niebuhi to his piesciit biogiaphei 
is one of the most chaiacteiistic passages in the volume, we must 
fiist mtioduco die aulhoi ot it to uiii icndeis Ills singul ti and 
lambling Idu is m^itsilf sutliciently amusing. Fiancis Lit^bei, 
whom we ha\e alieady uotued in this Joiiinal as the aiillioi oi a 
lespectablo book on Ameiica, was one ot those honest and onlliu- 
siastic (ieimau youths whose imaginations weie kindled with the 
biilliant visions of the ieg( neiatioii of Gieeie. IJe was nut like 
the nioie pindcntial of the * Piiillullunc ciew ’ in this counti}, (we 
too have some lioiiouiabie exceptions,) whose classical aidont was 
coiitciit<‘d with modest spcculalions in Cteek loans; and whose 
patiiotic /eal iui the libuiation ot Athens and Spaita. some hnw' 
oi other, was singnlaily (.omiccted with the value ot the said sciip. 
ho the poet sang— 

‘ As we see in the glass that tells the weather. 

The htdt and the silv’er iise togethet.* 

Fiancis Liebei, in a dittcreiU spiiit, devoted all he possessed—his 
own peison, and his small toitune, a stiung aim and a /caious 
lieait—to the cause. lat him speak foi himself as to his leasoiis 
toi abaiulomng that cause : — 

“Atter having suifcied many hardships and bitter disappointments, 
and finding it impossible either to light or to procure the means for a 

ba VP. 
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bar« subsistence, however smali, 1 resolved, in 1833, to xttum, a| so 
many other Philfaellenes wereft^liged to do. The smalr snm which 
1 had obtained by selling nearly every article I possessed was rapidly 
dwindling away : 1 should have died of hunger had I remained 
longer.* 

Mr. Lieber soon found himself at Ancona, butpoveity and ^ssk 
ports equally precluded his ardent |iope ol visiting the Eternal City. 
A friend, to whom he wrote, a young German artist, obviat^,|he 
first difficulty; his own dexterity the second, but it availeq Jittlc 
to have made his way into Rome, without peimission an4 wipout 
funds to enableMiim to reside ther^. In this cmbatraasoieift ho 
tlnew' himself at once on the generosity of Mr. JM iebiilii,^thdit 
smn Minister of the Papal Court, frankly explaining lus &ttt^on, 
and the nits which he had practised, excusable as liemopetf ^y 
would appear to sO aealous uti adml^r of Koniuii antiqttiliee, in 
Older to reach Romt;. Nothing could exceed the kindness of Mr. 
Niebuhr; his favours w'ere conferred in such a manner as ilbt to 
be lefused by a man of the most sensitive delicacy. 

'I’he following tiait is diverting. His fiist personal interview 
with the ambassador was concluded with an invitation to return 
to dinner. To Nicbuhi’s astonishment, llio }oung Phiil^elteue 
hesitated: — 

‘ When 1 '^aw tliat my motive for declining so flattering an invika^ 
tion was not uuderstoctd, I said, throwing a glance at my dress, 
“ Really, sir, 1 am not in u state to dine with an excellency.** He 
stamped with his foot, and said with some animation, “ Are diploma* 
tists always believed to he so cold liearted ? I am the same that I was 
in Beilin when I delivered my lectures: your remark was wrong.** 
No argument could be urged against such reasons.’—p. 21. 

The said dicss was ceitainly not exactly court-attire: 

' Ij v dress consisted as yet of nothing better than a pair of un- 
blaekcd shoes, such us are not unfrequently worn in the Levant; a 
pair of .socks of coarse Greek wool; the brownish pantaloons frequently 
worn by sea-captains in the Mcditi rranean ; and a blue frock-coat, 
through which two balls had passed—a fate to which my blue cloth 
cap had likewise been exposed. The socks w'ere exceedingly short, 
hardly covering my ankles, and so indeed w'eie the pantaloons; so 
tliaf, when 1 was in a sitting position, they refused me the charity of 
meeting, with an obstinacy which reminded me of the irreconcilable 
temper of the two brothers in Schiller’s “ Bride of Messina," There 
happened to dine wdth Mr. Niebuhr another lady besides Mrs. 
Niebuhr; and my embarrassment was not small when, toward,s the 
conclusion of the dinner, the children rose and jtlayed about on the 
ground, and 1 saw ray poor extiemitics esposed to all the frank 
remarks of quick-sighted childhood,’—p. 21. 

Mr. Is lebuUr supplied the young student with books—his own 

history 
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history was the 6rst work which Lieber was most amdous to bor¬ 
row—and very soon invited him iiflb his house lO assist in the 
education of one of his sous. He was thus domiciliated with the 
historian during the remainder of his residence in Italy. He was 
indebted likewise to his generous patron for much good advice* 
which we fear w-as rather thrown away; we extract the passage for 
the benefit of young men of tlie like ardent temperament:— 

observed that my mind had not been cheerful for some 
titaepAst, and he said,—“ I believe I understand your pensiveness. 

^ God,—‘ 1 will keep thy commands, give me 
trahi||tttUityJn return.’ A kind Providence will not refuse so simple 
a , Jt is not the de.stiny of men of your cast of mind to go 

qnb^ pn path of faith from childhood to old age. You must 
stn|^||i^e»buf be not afraid. Many before you have had to pass through 
the sathe struggle. Keep your mind active andlyour soul pure, and 
all wUI come nght. Whatever aspect the vvorld around you may 
hayei'lce^^ Steadily to tlie love of truth. You could not help becom¬ 
ing olftjbmore your age ; but there are at present many, it seems to 
me, -Wftp wantonly lose their youth, and trouble their minds with 
cares'griefs of which they know nothing but the name. The 
vigour of manliood depends much upon a healthy and natural, not 
premature, state of mind in youth.’”—p. 91 , 92 . 

But Mr. Lieber has a propensity to ‘ agitation,’ which is not 
'indulged quite so easily, or to so much advantage, on the Con¬ 
tinent, particularly in the Prussian dominions, as in our more 
favoured country, and he found himself, soon after his return lo 
his native land, 'again’ lodged in a prison. The kindness of 
iNiehuhr did not desert him; he visited the place of his incarcera¬ 
tion, a village a few miles from Berlin; and it was chiefly through 
the privy-conncillor’s influence that Lieber was liberated. He 
then came to England, where he entertained thoughts of oflering 
himself as candidate for a professorship in the London University. 
His restless spirit, however, did not await the decision; though 
we should have supposed that the pow’erful recommendation of 
!N iebulir to some of the most influential, and certainly most re¬ 
spectable, patron.s of that institution, with the irresistible claim of 
having been twice imprisoned for his love of liberal opinions, 
must uave ensured liis success. However that may be, he passed 
over to America, with a view, we understand, of instructing 
our trans-Atlantic biclhren in the noble science of gymnastics. 
He has, however, settled down into the more congenial, and, 
we unfeignediy hope, more lucrative situation of professor of 
history ami political economy in the college of South Carolina. 
There, no doubt, in the Utopia of perfect freedom, if he ha*s 
the prudence to exclude from his historical lectures all allu- 
to the question of negio slavery, and to admit its advan¬ 
tages 
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tages in those on j^olitical economy, he may end ins days in peace 
and respect. That this niay%e the case, Fiancis Licber has our 
hearty good wislieSf. 

Niebuhr, however, now demands our attention. The Histo* 
rian of Rome was not a mere autlior, a Gettnaii professor con** 
fined within the walls of his lectine-room and the libiary of his 
University ; he was a public man, employed in offices of trust and 
responsibility by the Prussian goveinmeiit. As* an author, fais 
career is remaikable for the concentration of his whole mind upon 
one great subject: most of his smaller works bear relation toipton** 
tested or difficult points in some peiiod of the Roman history j even 
the scheme which he supeiintended for some time, the nc^ed-Hion 
of the Byzantine Histoiians, has a kind of icfiected'interest, as 
a continuation of Mie annals of the Eleinal City. Of his'pub^ 
lie life, the pieseiu %oluiue contains only a biief and unsatis¬ 
factory outline. He was the son, as it is well known, of Caisteu 
Niebuhr, the celebiated tiaveller in the East. He was born in 
Copenhagen, August 27, I77f); but he always considered South 
Xlitmaisii, a small province in Getmany, in which, during his 
second year, his father leccived an appointment, as hU native 
country. Many allusions to the singular constitution of society in 
that district are mtioduced as illustrations iu his history. He was 
chieHv indebted to his father for his early education. The tiavelko* 
had adopted the wise inaMiii, so much neglected Jti modem systems 
of iiistiuction, ^Tliat a man did not deseive to learn what be had 
not piincipally woiked out for himself; and that a teacher should 
be only a helpei to assist his pupil out of otherwise inexplicdble 
difficulties.’ But the stioug bias of the fathei's mind could not but 
betray itself in the direction of young Niebuhr’s studies. He was 
ambitious to make his son agieut traveller like himself. Geo- 
giaphy was the science cultivated with the gieatest iiUeiest—the 
father fed the young iiiiaginatioii of ins son with passages of 
Eastern history * instead of fairy tales and works of this class 
were the first placed in his hands. 

‘ 1 recollect, too, that on the Christmas-eve of my tentli year, by 
w'ay of making the day one of peculiar solemnity and rejoicing to me, 
he W'ent to a beautiful chest containing his manuscripts, winch was 
regarded by us children, and indeed by the whole household, as a sort 
of ark of the covenant; took out the papers relating to Atiicj, and 
read to me from them.’—ji. xx. 

The fondness of the mother and a feeble constitution caused 
the abandonment of the fathei’s scheme. But the giatitude of the 
e’ldcr Niebuhr to the English for * their distinguished kindness* 
led to a second unaccomplished plan fur sending his son to India; 
this attachment, bowevei, to England pioduced a more perinaneuc 

effect 
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effect upon the mind of the future historian. He was instructed, 
by preference, out of English books^eiicoura^^d to make himself 
acquainted with Cnglish literature; at nineteen jie went to the 
university of 'Edinburgh for a }ear and a half, and passed si.\ 
months in travelling thiongh England^^His profound study of pur 
English institutions may be continuany tiaced in his great woik. 
Young Niebuhr, pievioiis to this time, had become acquainted 
with commerciui aff'uiis duiiiig a residence at Hamburgh ; and he 
had studied law for a year at the university of Kiel. On his return 
from England he was appointed secretary to the Danish minister 
of bn^bipe, Count Bernstorff. Nelson’s destruction of tiiQ Danish 
flectj s(m the bombardment of Copenhagen, which he witnessed 
in 1^1, did not, it should seem, weaken his admiration of Eng¬ 
land. We could have wished for more distirq|t information us to 
the cause which induced Niebuhr to transfer his allegiance fioin 
Denmark to Prussia. In the vear 180fi he entered into the Pius- 
siaii service) and fiom tliat time became a German in heart and ni 
inind.0Was tlioie any secret indignation at the timid subseivienry 
of his native country to Eiance? ^Phe paramount feeling, the 
passion of his soul, from that time seemed to be an abhorienec 
of the French doniiiiation in Germany. '^Hie fatal battle of .Jena 
took place soon after liis appointment under the Piiissiun govern- 
Inteiit. But Niebuhr was one of those subjects of that fallen and 
opprcsseii kingdom who looked forward with the most ardent hope 
to Its einsmcipaLion from the iron despotism of Buonaparte, 'i'here 
uie seveial sti iking passages on these subjects in the conveisations ; 
we extiactoiie, not merely on account of its allusion to this parlini- 
lar period, but on account of the geneial moral it contains, if, 
when it was spoken, it was applicable to the French character, is 
it much less so now ? 

‘ I think matters stand very badly in France ; neither the one nor 
the other party allows of any cheerful prospect. The Royalists some¬ 
times art as if tliey were mad; and in the Opposition are distinguished 
men, who have spent their wliole life in contradiction to the principles 
they pretend to avow. Their boldness, at least, must be admired. 
Men who have driven the people at home and in foreign countries to 
despair, pretend to be liberals now 1 But so little are things remem¬ 
bered ! I dare say, few people recollect how infamously some, who now 
figure as the foremost in the Liberal ranks, bcliavcd among us (Ger¬ 
mans), You know very well, that theie was no greater leech and more 

oppressive instrument of tyranny among the French than-, 

when Intindant de la Hlaik de Brandenbours;^ and now he is a great 
and noisy Liberal. He lias excused himself by the old adage, that it 
w'us not he, but his orders that were oppressive; it is not true. Why 
have other servants cf Napoleon, equally strict in executing the ruin¬ 
ous orders cf their regardless Piaster, acted difi'erently ? Surely they 

could 
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could bring no happy tiraea to our poor people either; but they showed, 
at least, that tliey ha^A heart; and so essentially good-natured is the 
German, that thjs Was always acknowledged with gratitude. He 
however, used to say to those who made the most earnest representa 
tions, “In half a century th^.^couiitry will have recovered, and no 
trace of suffering be left." —, in Holland, used to say, “ Quefcdt 

ceia d i* Umpereur ? 7''he people were galled to their heart’s core. 

Tlie French have shown a most decided trait during the time of their 
conquests—viz., avarice. I speak of all, from the highest to the 

lowest; their greediness for money wa.s disgusting. You were; too 
young at that time to know many details, but I know them. 'The 
many contS’ivances they would resort to, in order to extortg^qfney, 
would appear now almost incredible. Other nations have nblislidwn 
this trait of meanness during their conquests. They have, aiii|«ys 
levied contributions; iand the English in India w’ere certainly hot 
over-delicate, but it was not done in so mean a way, and by evhry one 
in his sphere. How much w’e have often laughed, bitter as tha times 
were, when some of the high-sounding proclamations and hiiUetins 
of Napoleon were issued, and all the French were made to ap^piegr in 
them the purest knights, full of honour and devotion to a great cau^e, 
and we compared these trumpet-sounds to reality. They vvei'e essen¬ 
tially mean, and of course without the slightest shame. There were, 
as you know, exceptions. How differently hat’e our generals acted 
in France!"—pp. 95-98. 

Yet Niebuhr is by no means ungenerous or uncandid in his 
judgments on the leading men of France dui’irig liis day. He 
seems to have had a singular veneration fur Carnot— 

* For Carnot I feel great respect. In some points, he is the greatest 
man of this century. His virtue is of an exalted kind. When he 
invents a new system of tactics to oppose the old armies of Europe, 
hastens to the army, teache.s how to he victorious with them, and re¬ 
turns to Paris, he appears great indeed. However I differ from his 
political views, there is a republican greatness in liim which com¬ 
mands respect. My love for him may he an anomaly; yet so it i.s. 
Had 1 nothing in the wide world hut a piece of bread left, I would 
be proud of sharing it with Carnot.’—p. 6!). 

‘ Carnot invented new tactics, and showed ho\v to fight and conquer 
with them. While he was engaged in making the giant-plans for the 
five armies, he wrote a mathematical work of the highest character, 
and composed at the same time some very agreeable little poems. He 
Avas a mighty genius indeed !’—p. 179. 

On Napoleon himself we ha\e the following dictum, arising out 
of an observation of M. jLieber's, which we have before heard 
ftom some one else— 

‘ bad returned from a visit to the Capitol, and remarked how 
much I had been struck with the resemblance of the mouth, chin, and, 
cheek of the colossal head of Claudius,^to the corresponding parts of 

Napolet^; 
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Napoleon; and that it had surprised me liow all the CaiacallaSy 0o- 
mitians, &c. had the large round chili of Napolf^n.] f 

* NevertheiesSf Mr. Niebuhr'said, Naj^ieon^was not cruel. He 

v’ould not indeed hesitate to sacrifice human life in order to obtain 
his political objects; but he had no pleasure in destroying ft, still less 
in indicting pain: nor would he inflict death for nibre vengeance; 
though 1 believe it cost him but little to order any sacridoe if he thought 
it necessary. In his character there prevailed too much of aii iron will 
to hesitate in such a ease.’—^p. )3S. • 

' Napoleon knew how to break men like-dogs. He would trample 
upon them, and again show them a piece of bread and pat them, so 
that they came frisking to him: and no monarch ever had so many 
absolute instruments of his absolute will as Napoleon. 1 do not speak 
onlyIds immediate servants; princes and sovereigns showed them* 
selves dually well broken.’—pp. 139, 140. 

Niebuhr had the highest opinion of Count Deserre, keeper of 
the ieftls'during the administration of M. Decazes. The Count, 
from imdiher anecdote, appears to have been profoundly versed 
in German literature— 

* Count 0eserre is the deepest reHecting Frenchman I know. He 
reminds me of that by-gone French race of grave, thinking men, who 
seem to have become extinct with the night of St. Bartholomew. 1 
feel a real love for that man.’—p. 124. 

“ * “I believe,” said Mr, Niebuhr to Count Deserre, “ that few things 

would have a more salutary effect upon the French nation than a re¬ 
turn to a very careful and thorough study of philology and antiquity. 
It would contribute to steady them and make them honour history; 
and, therefore, to consider themselves more as but one link in the 
great chain of nations.” 

* “Yes,” said the Count, “it would somewhat lead off our minds 
from eternal schemes, and would induce people not to seek everything 
in futurity.” ’—p. 127. 

The talents and the attachment of Niebuhr to the Prussian 
court did not remain unrewarded. He was appointed one of the 
counsellors of public affairs under Prince Hardenbcrg, until the 
peace of Tilsit. He then took an active part in the organization 
of the Pfussian states, under the great regenerator of that king¬ 
dom, Stein. In 1808, he was employed fbr fourteen montlis on 
a mission to Holland. On his return, he was appointed Privy 
Counsellor of State, and received a temporary ofKce in the de¬ 
partment x>f finances, lii 1810, he first appeared as a man of 
letters—he read lectures on lioman history in the newly established 
university of Berlin. 'These lectures formed the groundwork of 
the first edition of his history~> 

* The evil time of Prussia’s humiliation had some share in the pro¬ 
duction of my History. We could do little more than ardently hope 

■ ^ .for 
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for better dws, and prepare^fof them. What \ras to be dcjtie in the 
mean while f^C^ne inpet dq* something. I went back to a nation, 

f reat, bat long pass^ tb' strengthen my mind and that of my 
earers. '' We felt like Tacitus.*—pp. &0, 91. 

Niebuhr, who had watched with unfailing hope the day of deli¬ 
verance from a foreign yoke, was not inactive when the great 
struggle took place. Immediately on the revolt of Prussia, he 
established a Journal at Berlin; he was again sent to Holland to 
negotiate a loan with England; and he put forth in 1815 his work 
on Great Britain, with the patriotic design thus expressed in his 
own words 

‘ He published the work on Great Britain after tliat unfortunate 
time when a foreign people ruled over us (Germans) with a crnel 
sword and a heartless bureaucracy, in order to show what liberty is. 
Those who oppressed us called themselves all the time the harbingers 
of liberty, at the very moment they sucked the very heart-blood of 
our peopleand he wanted to show wliat liberty ia reaKty is.’— 

p. 66. 

At the final peace his sovereign rewarded him with the. accept¬ 
able and appropriate situation of Minister at the Papal Court, 
This long residence at Rome enabled Niebuhr to mature and to 
modify his views by the most careful examination of the topo¬ 
graphy and of the existing antiquities of the city. The new edi¬ 
tion of his work, that translated by Messrs. Hare and Thirlwall, 
contains the results of these inquiries. On his return to Germany, 
Nicbiihr extended the sphere of his literary activity; in conjunc¬ 
tion with Professor Brandis, he conducted the Rheiiiisches Mu¬ 
seum, a most valuable collection of papers, chiefiy relating to 
classical and philological subjects, and commenced the new edition 
of the Byzantine Historians. Those men of letters in England 
who bad taken an iuteresl in the fame of Niebuhr heard with 
deep regret that his library, and part of his great work, had been 
consumed by an accidental fire in his house. He died in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age, at a lime when his fame was extending 
itself throughout Europe, and when just hopes might be enter- 
tuined of his completing the important task, which had been the 
object of his whole life. 

In the domestic and social relations of life, M. Niebuhr appears 
to have been a very amiable man. He was twice married j he lost 
his first wife in 1814, nearly at the time that his father died. She 
was an uncommon woman, to whom he read everything before 
publication. ‘ I have found him,’ says M. Lieber, ‘ repeatedly 
rolling on the ground with his children; nor did he ask the be¬ 
holders whether they had any children, as that personage did who 
affords a royal precedent to ail fathers that love to play on the 
\ojL. LV. MO. cix. R ground 
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ground with their ofTsprii^/ He Ii*e4 bu terms of^the closest 
amity with mainy distinguished scholars'of Germanjr^'frarticularly 
Spalding, Savighy, Bultman, apd Heindorf. 'In his youth he had 
been well acquainted with KlOpstock. ^>>"^iopsteck> it see£ns, anti¬ 
cipated the verdict of his countrymen upon his own v|Oik; * he 
did not like to speak of the Messiah; he was not sat^ed with 
the poem/* It was old Coleridge, we believe,who"y^as ask^ 
whether Klopstock was not the German Miltota~* Yet^, Sir; a 
very German Milton indeed/ Niebuhr, we thihkV^oqaiesces in 
this qualMed estimate of his friend’s interminable paraphrase on 
the inimitable simplicity of the genuine * Messiah,'’'the evangelic 
wrings. * Niebuhr was likewise acqiiaihted very .early in life with 
Voss~^he held his name in ad'ectionate reverence. l|is |^$timony. 
to the uidvience of Voss on German literature we willingly extract, 
not oql)' on this account, but likewise as. an example«.of Niebuhr’s 
fine feeling for the great poet of antiquity. ‘‘We assent to the 
justijCG of Niebuhr’s criticism on Pope’s Homer, (the pdyssey, let 
us obse;rv^, is^ in considerable parts, not Pope’s, bul by meaner 
hands,) yet we protest against the word * ridiculous’ as applied to 
a W'ork so brilliant in language, so exquisite in the melody of its 
peculiar style of versification, so living, as its lasting popularity 
with all who do not compare it with the original, has, and we 
suspect will, prove it to be;— 

‘ What wisdom there is in Homer! With a few omissions, it is the 
very hook for children. I know of no story, except Robinson Crusoe, 
which fascinates a child so much as Homer. It is all natural, simple, 
and capable of being understood by a child. And then, how well 
does he not prepare for all the knowledge of antiquity, without w'hich 
we cannot now' get along! How many thousand tbing.s and sayings 
floes the child not understand at once by knowing that great poem ! 
The whole Odyssey is the finest story for a child. 

* Have you ever read Pope’s Odyssey ? [I answ’ered in the negative.] 

* Well, he replied, you must read some parts of it at least; it is a 
ridiculous thing. There is not a breath of antiquity in Pope’s trans¬ 
lation. He might have changed as much as he liked, and called it a 
reproduction; but to strip it of its spirit of antiquity, was giving us a 
corpse instead of a living being. It is a small thing. How totally dif¬ 
ferentia the manner in which the German Voss has handled the subject I 
He shows at once that he knows and feels the poem is antique, and he 
means to leave it so. Voss’s translation might certainly be improved 
in various parts, hut he has rpade Homer a German work, now read 
by every otic : he has done a great thing. You do not imagine it, yet 
it is a fact, that Voss’.s translation of Homer has had a great influence 
upon your own education. I say it, well considering what J say, that 

* It 18 atnuMug enough that some people ceusured Klopitock’s skating as unbe¬ 
coming the bard of the Messiah. 

. the 
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the iaflu^mie of the lahoura ejf Vosa on the whole German nation wUi 
be ao great, that other nation^ will fed and acknowledge 
73 - 75 , - . 

Niefiuhr’s range of l^nowledge was extraordinary even in a 
German.» He understood' all the languages of Enropey he had 
pot even neglected those of the Slavonic stocky though he dM not 
profess to speak the latter. Of one Sclavonic dialect he gives this 
femarkable opinion:— 

’* I thipk. the ol^,Sclavonic language, as spoken in Servia^is the most 
perfect of the li^ng European languages: it has quite the honesty 
and power of the German language, and a philosophical grammar. 
The Russians used to laugh at me w'hen they found me studying the 
Sclavonic la^ufiges; so little are they yet-a nation as not to love 
their vdrnacuiar tongue,’—p, 114. 

His memory was his most surprising intellectual faculty. In 
this, as M.ljiebei* justly observes^ he resembled Gibbon 

‘ Without a strong memory I never should have been able to write 
my History, for extracts and notes would not have been sufficient; 
they would again have formed an inaccessible mass, had 1 Pos¬ 
sessed the index in my mind.’—p. 47. 

‘ [When I had just returned from Greece, and described certain 
spots to him, he would ask for by-ways, remains of wells, paths over 
high ridges, or other minute details, as if i}e had been there. As 
many of the objects for which he asked exist still, and I had seeiw 
them, I was amazed at his accurate knowledge.} 

‘ Oh, said he, I never forget anything I once have seen, read, or 
heard.’—p. 94. 

Yet with all his vast and cumbrous learning Niebuhr was a 
cheerful, light-hearted man. At Naples, he delighted in Polici- 
nello; and witnessed the long-drawn absorption of macaroni, 
by that comical worthy Scaramouch, with the greatest glee. 
M. Lieber, who, although he loves to dabble a little iii treasons 
and conspiracies, has not much of Cassius’ vein, observes, * that he 
was a good man, and therefore open to mirth.’ 

M. Niebuhr’s political views, which we should have iupposed, 
from a careful study of his writings, at least sufficiently popular, 
did not accord with the .wild liberalism of his admirer. 'He 
must be classed with those who look back rather than forward.’ 
In fact, Niebuhr was much inclined to look around him with pa¬ 
triotic gratitude—he saw the beneficial effects'arising every day 
from the parental administration of the Prussian government, and, 
like a wise man, would receive all the blessings of .social order, of 
peace, of happiness, and intellectual cultivation, even froipi a 
despotic hand. Much longer experience in mankind, in mankind 
at the present day^ had taught him to mistrust the clamorous de^ 
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lAagdguesj^ wIkm visions of piibticr l|berty fjonCinually con- 

vfifUe toi^fib own |iohtical power. * ^ His .heart ifras with 
the peo^^ {(ttC^'lieU^t^jnoiilern pohtical pThicipl^s/ One or 
two of nia ^fapflsin^ppiear to us to b^itf&ked unth true 

* ^^oev:^\&a^Wer« abases it^ efery page, of history proves the 
fadtf--4ndiTidlal, ro^y, the people, ic is all the same; power is abused ; 
and ■yet some bije os sgme mast' have it. The ^reat problen) 
seems to h# to vest it in suefa a manner that as little mischief can he 
dotw as possible. B^t to effect tms, something very different is ne> 
ceMacyfroin merely clipping the wiogv of power. Injudicious restraint 
of power jeads to as many evil c^equences'' as unlimited power.'— 

^Qnly^hpse who do not know anythktg of history, or have never 
obseHmd hnd studied republics now in existence^ can have for a mo. 
ment the^dea that France can beboiqe a repobiic. There is not one 
of the many necessary mateiials for building a republib in France. 
It is utterly in|possible; yet there are some cra7/y brains who nish 
for af^toneli rapnblin in good faith; many of those who pretend toi 
believe Siji, it know much better.*—pp. 94, 95. 

* A constitutional monarchy cannot get along without a consideiable 
influence in the popular branch of the representatives.*—131. 


Tfae^ is not much to be found, nor indeed much to be expected, 
^concerning the religious opinions of Niebuhr in these (oiivcisd' 
tions. What theie is appeals calm,lational, and toleiaiit. Niebulii, 
on poe occasion, alluded to the attacks uhich had been made 
arainst him on this point. The conveisation passed to Wolff’s 
Homeric theoiy. Tins work, it appeals, hud been assailed as in¬ 
dicating a spiiit of scepticism, which might be applied to writings 
of higher impoitaiicc. bl. Lieber, by tlie way, does not seem 
aware how far German theology has proceeded uii substituting * a 
number of Mosaic wiiteis tor the one deliverer of the Hebrew’s.* 
M. JLieber expressed Ins feelings of bitter disappointment when 
he was ffist iiistiucted in Wolff’s theory. Niebuhr’s answer was 
in the following woids:— 

* Well, said Mr. Niebuhr, and you know that he was very furiously 
attacked by some philologists as abarbaiian, destroying one of the 
finest images W’e had of antiquity. I understand what you felt per¬ 
fectly well, I felt the same; but truth remains truth, and certainly 
you would not wish me to withhold results at winch I believe I have 
properly arrived. It appeared to many much more delightful to 
imagine a separate deity guarding every tree, every flower to be 
sacred to another god, than to believe in one God ruling over all and 
every thing: should they have rejected him because this belief de¬ 
stroyed the dreams of their childhood? Nothing in this worlfl is easier 
^ than to enlist a common and popular prejudice against a man. Be 

always 
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always ^xtaeinaly carafttV wlienatar ^ouJbei|if a'^^ersal'ciyk^iaua^fe 

a nvm'for ha>Hn|^ stated something m r^pbrjitat^r 
As for tbte teaifi*’of eriticism, it^ouly^hp^’^'^f^ewti^*^‘l^tt^r'yet 
havjp found a man wh^r feels fterfec^y isljip^^iii. his ,|>eUef, wat dbuiis 
inquiry utto t}ie £iMe«’-^pp, 156» I'dy. \ \ 

On this passage me shall Ibdve the ittpder ^ fom his own jedg* 
menl; . would' express; IfpMfcvei', by tbe^Way, our own i:«|if» 
iidence, ^hat paradoxf^sl ^)inious^ whether in l^ste or rfe^igion, 
however ingenious oi* biilliant, wil^ uot permanently lelniti their 
empire in an liiquiiing natipn^like the (jlernians. We he^ ^ered 
our disspnt, w'e thinje, on strong and legitipiate grounds nf renaon** 
ing, fiom Wold’s theory; and we are glad to find a atroiig in¬ 
action in Germany itsell on ouf |idp of the question. <.The works 
of Mitseh (Melctemata de VitW>^om&ri) are strdndljj^pppoaed lo 
tiie Woldiau hypothesn; ipid a ‘recent very elabor^ History of 
(iiccian Foetiy, by Dt Qlrici, maintains the old orthodox Homeric 
laith. ' 

We must, however, extract one more passage on the more de* 
licate and impoitant subject which we are upon. It appeata 
(quuiiy candid, rational, and Christian, 'llie conveiaation turned 
upon the indulgences of the Church of Rome :— 

* You know, observed M, Niebuhru that these indulgences, often 
granted at once for several thousand years, extend to purgaj^ry, and 
if you do not stand in need oi the whole, ydu may pass the Imlance 
to the favour of whomsoever yoq see fit. It is these thingft |VhioK 
make to many Italians atheists. They cannot swallow this^ and 
therefore throw away everything else Avith it. Matters stand*vfeiry ill 
in many Catholic countries on account of these extravagances. In 
{South America haidly any people but AA’onieu go to mass. And yet 
a truly pious and devout heart finds its way through all the mazes to 
God. There are many persons who leave these matters undecided, aa 
every man is obliged to do in numerous cases in life, when, without 
giving his positive and well-considered assent, he nevertheless does 
not feel called upon to reform. And uot a few of these are among the 
highest clergy, the popes themselves. But this is not What I wanted 
to say; I mean, tliere are some persons M'ho devoutly believe every 
jot even of these things, and whose hearts nevertlieless are pure as 
snow. 7'here was an old Franciscan formerly here who used to visic 
us frequently; he is now bishop of Corfu. 1 believe him as good 
and truly religious a man as I have ever known,—abounding with the 
milk of human kindness ; and yet he believed in every doctrine and 
ohserv'ance of the Roman Church, in all her intolerant maqdatea 
against us, and, i have not the slightest doubt, in all the miracles and 
whatever else his order believes of St> Francis. His natural religuma 
constitution was too strong: 1 can imagine a saint under his semnn 
image. Marcus was quite little at the time I knew thip old tnan ; and 
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ihe child \^ould often take the cord of the yenei'itble Franciscan, and 
pull it, as if to play horse with him. I was sometimes afraid it might 
embarrass him> as being in his eyes somewhat a prdfanatieif; but he 
always smiled with the greatest kindness upon the child. He, I am 
sure, would not have wished all heretics lost for ever.; nor does he 
probably believe they will be, or feel so; yet he may try to force it 
upon his mind as an article of his faith^' Religion is so. ethereal a 
thing, that as soon as you bring it down to articles of faith, aiming at 
the consistency which we expect in all other matters, we are led to 
consequences, , some of which oue or other cannot make part of his 
positive end living belief. There are liard. things in the articles of 
the English church, in Calvinism, in the symbolic books (of the Lu¬ 
therans) ; but God is wiser than all, and his power reaches hearts 
everywhere.*—p. 153-155. 

It remains to.consider Niebuhr in that character which gives 
dignity and importance to these incidental circumstaiiqes of his 
life, as the historian of Rome, It cannot, ^however, be-expected 
that we should enter, at present, into any detailed examiniition, or 

{ lass a deliberate judgment on his great work. No writer, we 
lave said, ever so completely concentrated his studies, vast and 
extensive as they were, on one work, as Niebuhr. Most of his 
smaller publications converge, as it were, to the history of Rome. 
The discovery of the Institutes of Cains, at Verona,—the repub- 
lication of the fragments of classical authors, edited by Maio,— 
most of his papers in the Berlin Transactions, and in the philo¬ 
logical journals, bear upon questions connected with Roman His¬ 
tory. * If God will only grant me a life so long that I may end where 
Gibbon begins, it is all 1 pray for.’ This sentence, addressed 
to M. Lieber, forcibly defines the one engrossing object of his 
literary ambition. Our readers are probably aware how entirely 
these noble schemes were frustrated. VVe have only three volumes, 
containing the dubiui^ and unsatisfactory history of early Rome, 
down to the last quarter of the fifth century. That this great 
fragment is a most wonderful work, we need only cite the sufi'rages 
of learned men throughout Europe. There can be no doubt that 
it will remain a lasting record of the vast research, the ingenuity, 
the sagacity, the fearless destructive energy, the creative genius of 
the author. It is impossible to read, or rather to study, the work, 
without admiration, astonishment, and conviction. But when wc 
close it, when our minds are released from the spell of the en¬ 
chanter, importunate doubts will arise; we cannot but think that, 
in the reconstruction, at least, of the demolished edifice of old 
Roman history, much is arbitrary and unsatisfactory. Niebuhr’s 
unrivalled power of combiuiug the most remote facts, collected by 
Bucrosoopic Acuteness^ firom the most remote quarters, and framing 

them 
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them into a consistent and harmonious theory, alv\4}s commands 
the attention, and m geneial captivates the a*>seut, but thtie is 
one irieictmguisbable suspicion which haunts the mind, when it 
meditates moi^ calmly Uipon the subject, -tin inipiobibilit} that 
the whole course ot ancient Roman historv *.hould thus have ^one 
wrong; and that errors which vitiate the wliole plan of then his¬ 
tory should <not only penvade the works of Dionjsius and -Liiy, 
but that they should be set light by a Geiman ot the mniteeutli 
cciituiv. That the imaginative mind of the foiiiui, and the Gittk 
piejudices of thh lattei, should have ptneittd aful misled then 
judgment, iH most piobable ; that flicii histones oi tin eaily pe- 
iiods ot Rome an full of lomaiue and tKliuii, not less so; tlu 
diiiiculty consists not in rejecting as unciitun oi apoctyphal lluii 
sjstcni, but lit aiceptiiig, as of greatei authoiitj, that of Nitbuin. 
\ et when we conteinplate again and again the beautiful smipliiity 
of Niebuhr’s hypotlicsis ot the Roman and Sabine town, each on 
Its adveise hill, the lelatioiis with Ltiuiia, the oiigin of tlie Plcbs, 
the aqct publicm, tUe poetical chaiactei of much of the laihei 
annals, it is difhcult not to suitender ouiselves again m implicit 
faith to our bold guide over the quaking morass of Rom in an¬ 
tiquity,* If wc might veiituie to predict, we should incline to tin 
opinion, that some ol Nicbuln’s discoviiics will ictam their place 
in Roman liistoiy, otheis will be iijectcd^ or silently dismissed, 
if, indeed, Roman hisloty shall evii lesiiine a consistent an 1 au- 
tlioiitative tuim,—if the ancients and iiiodiins arc liHedtii to be 
harmonized by sonic felicitous hind, which in ly (oiiiinaiid the 
geneial assent, and perfect the leccncd and populat wutk on 
the liisloiy of the lepublic. 

Tor, 111 tiutli, this must, soonei oi latii, be done It is (is wi 
have clsewheie said) a cuinplctc niisnumei to call the colicclioiis 
of disseitatiuns, which fill the volumes ot Niebuhi, cxtiaoidinaiy 
as they aie, by the name of histoiy b* many jilaccs the uai 
rative is altogethei omitted,—in some it a^tsunies an abstiiui 

* We wert amused hy stum ilin ' upon in inticipitnu of Niebuhr, as to i 
doubtlul point, the ovisunce ot tho mtimal fafial poeh j of the Koinaus It \y 
rcLOllect ht supposes Ihtsi pit ms hunit turns to have been aung un biiili gr u 
festive OLCUsions as Uiuinphb in 1 s > tbu ight the author of IludibiAb 
' 1 or as the alderitu n oi Koint 
Then foes at training uviiioint, 

And not enlarging tcrnti ly 
( \s some, inibtakLii, wiite in btory,) 

Being luuunto I in their best an ly 
Upon a cal, and who but they 
And followed with a world ot tall 1 ids. 

That merry dittiie trull d and InUnds, 

Did ride, with many a good morrow, 

Crying, Uey tor out town, through the borough,’ Ac 
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form; and, in fact, the whole work absolutely requires a xery 
consideiable previous acquaintance with Homati history to be 
intelligible. It is not merely the singular style* too faithfully 
preserved by bis accomplished translators, but the whole com^* 
position of the book, which requires a long initiation into the 
author’s waj of seeing and of reasoning, before nt cafi be com¬ 
prehended by the oidinaiy reader. We know no tnore valuable 
service that could be tendered to the general reader, than the 
recomposition of the sounder paits of X^iebiihr’s book, skilfully 
blended and haimonized with a vigorous, animated, oiid easy nar- 
lative of events. It is not, we conceive, the teal office of histoiy 
to discuss, to investigate, to apply the principles of historical ciiti< 
cism in the body of the woik itself^ but to lelate; to give the 
Jesuits, not the process of profound inquiry; never to abandon the 
primary excellence of history, a distinct apd animated nariative, 
lor that which, however invaluable in its way, antiquarian, philolo-. 
gical, or philosophical comment, cannot supply its place. I’his 
unquestionably is the best, in our days peiliaps an indispensable 
subsidiary to history, but it is nut history itsell. 

Would Niebuhr have succeeded in the plainei and distinctcr 
course of the later Konuin Insioiy ^ Wc sinceicly icgiet that, at 
least, he was not permitted, by the inset utable lluler of all human 
events, to make the attempt. Js it not siiigului that of the most 
remaikable period in the annals of mankind,—that beyond all 
others feitile in great events and in great m i,iii great vntucs and 
in great crimes,—that of which the consequences have been for ages 
and are pci haps still felt in the t oiislitutioii ol human society,— 
the last* ccntuiy of the lioraan lopublic, tbeic should evist in no 
language a full, compiehtnsivc, eloquent, and statesmanlike ac¬ 
count? What greathistoitail’s name, in modem times, (there is, 
M'C need not say, no connected Gieek or Koman history of the 
period,) is associated ^th this time t In liiiigland we have the dry 
piolixity of Hooke,—Ferguson, peihaps, is tlie best,—but without 
disparagement to the fame of a woik which ceitainiy had gteat 
meiit for its day, it cannot be esteemed equal to these times. Mid- 
♦lleton’s Life of Cicero is only one scene, ns it were, in the great 
diama,—nor do we know how adequately to supply our own 
defiaency from the literature of Fiance, Geiniany, iSpain, or Italy. 
We searched anxiously for passages m the book beloie tis, which 
might contain Nicbuhi’s opinion of the chaiacteis and events 
of that era. Ijiifoituiiately, these points seem scarcely to have 
occuned in his casual conversations with M. Lieber,—we lound 
baldly anything but the following observations, which, after all, 
are commonplace enough—and the latter of thiCni not more com¬ 
monplace than weak and prejudiced * Marius 
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* Marins and Sylla were not mere bloodhounds. The state of things, 
as so often is the case, brought them to what they did. Kacb of the 
t>^o was in the right and in the wrong, it is alw ays so wheie parties 
exist. It caimot he denied that they w*ere both actuated by ideas.**— 
p. 205. 

* Caesar was a mighty %t unbiidled rhaiackr, like Miiabeau. It 
is impossible to ixnkginc Cfesar great enough. The good abandoned 
him; with whom could he associate, or on whom could he rest his 
leier except on the bad ? iSuch a riind could not possibly be at rest, 
nor could he leinaiu alone, I havt no doubt but that it w'oiildhave 
been {Kissible to appioacli Caesai with entiie confidence aftei he had 
dimly established himself Thib^ot of Biutus was just: there cannot 
be a doubt about this; fur a nM^ who does ni a republic whitt Casar 
did, stands without the law ot D^^piblic. He had forfeited his Ufh 
according to the laws of his stkte. It cannot be otherwise. Men 
who bung a new time must act against the laws belonging to the past* 
limes would not have been so bad under Caesar as they grew after 
his death. Biutus was uiidoubtedlv, a puie, noble soul; but times 
had changed. Cato died at the right moment; for^ however things 
might have tmntd out, no sphere would have opened Itself tor him 
aftei the battle of Actiuni'—pp. 19G, 197. 

This IS all, excepting a good sentence oi two about the passion 
of tin Romans foi fanning, and on the pbwei of tiieii religion. 
JSoi do we luji that M. jSnebuhi has left any collections for any 
latti peiiod thuu that cuinpichendcd wittun the thud volume of hts 
woik. Who is there, then, who, c\en if he should leverentially 
a\oicl the giouud alieady tiod by Nicbuhi, will fill up the vast 
ch isin betwoiii tin close of his woik and thc^ loninienceinent of 
Ciibbon ? Oi no pciiod, pcihajis, have such line things been said 
and sung, in piose and veisc , butwhcie is the poweiful mind 
winch shall compose this giaiid histoiical putuie, with the Roman 
woild foi Its place of action, with all its gioiips, its Metelb and 
l.iicull). Its Manus and Sylla; its Ronipey and Caisai, its Cato 
and Ciceio; its Clodius and Catiline; tach in their pi oper pro* 
poition and becoming hue; with all the victoncs and triumphs, 
the massacres and acts of sincete ilevotion, in then due giadations 
of light and shade ^ To be snie the wiitei ought to be g scholar 
and a statesman, not nnacquainted with mihlaiy affairs, a philo* 
sopher, with something of a poet’s imagination,—and the master of 
a puie, vigoioits, and lively htyle. Whether ISiebuhr possessed 
enough ot these qualifications—especially of (he last—whether 
the piactice of writing, and the animation of the subject, might 
have developed powers winch had no opportunity oi displaying 
themselves in the eailier part of his task—it would be presump* 
tuous, and now, <unhappilyy it is vain, to conjecture, Rx&rwre 
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tdiquu, is our devout ejaculation,—^in whatever country hu niay 
be born, or in whatever language he may write; but we shall, of 
course, feel greater pride and satisfaction, if the literature, vvhich 
has already supplied Europe with the History of the Decline and 
Eall of Home, shall likewise complete it by the received and ac¬ 
credited work on her Rise and Progress to Universal Empire. 


Art. IX. — l. Correspondence relating to the Slave-Trade 
with the British Commissioners—Class A. — and with Foreign 
Powers'—-Class B. Presented to Parliament in 1830, 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5. 

2. Present State of the Foreign Slave-Trade. London. 1831. 

3. Colonial Commerce. IW A. Macdonnell, Esq., Loudon. 
1831. 

4. Notices of Brazil in 1828 and 1829. Ey the Rev. IL Walsh, 
LL.D. liondon. 1830. 

5. Remarks on the Sugar-Trade. London. 1834. 

6. Letter to the Lord Glenelg, containing a Report j from personal 
observation, on the Working of the New System in the Bri¬ 
tish West India Colonies. By .John Innes. Second Edition. 
8vo. London. 1835. 

^pHE British colonies have undergone a reconstruction of their 
whole society; and the mother-country has charged herself 
with a heavy ransom : great sacrifices—the price uf a great object, 
it is for her statesmen to take care that she be not defrauded of 
the purchase, after having thus largely paid the consideration. Let 
them look then to the foreign slave-trade. 

The day has arrived when the aspirations of philanthropy are 
no longer in coiifiict with any claims of property. From this 
time forth, policy and sympathy coincide; for the West Indian 
planter, and the emaiiciputed negro, and the English nation, 
have now one common cause. If, therefore, in the view which 
wc are about to ofi'er of the new circumstances, and of the 
new duties, resulting from the recent deliverance of the Biitish 
slaves, we dwell chiefly on general considerations which respect 
the negroes and the iiiuther-couiitry, with only an occasional 
reference' to those peculiar claims W'hich we admit that the planters 
may very justly set up, vve must not be deemed hostile or indif¬ 
ferent to the cause of the colonists: nay, on the contrary, we trust 
that the welbjudging part of the colonial body will feel how muqh 
more substantial a service we are likely to render them with the 
public, by urging the broad arguments livhich rest on duty and 

national 
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natioDal pelicy> (and t^us collaterally operate, as it will be fotmd 
that such arguments do, to the necessary relief of the West 
Indians,) than if we were to press any separate rights of theirs, as 
opposed to, or even distinct from, the general interests of the coni'* 
munity. The primary object which we now have at heart, and to 
which we mainly devote me following pages, is the abatement of 
that grievous, and we fear still growing curse, the foreign slave- 
trade ; which to check, and if possible to crush, is not more a hoop 
for Africa, and a point of duty for England, than a gain for the 
West Indian colonies. We must trace it through all its stages,—* 
from Africa, where it begins, over the ocean, which is its midway, 
to its ending place in the slave-plantations of foreign America. 

The following quotation is from an account given by the late 
liichard Lander, tlie traveller in Africa, of the slave-<tnarkets there, 
at one of which he was long a resident: — 

‘ It not unfrequently happens that the market is either overstocked 
with human beings, or no buyers are to be found; in which case the 
maintenance of the unhappy slave devolves solely On the government. 
The expense incurred by this means is oftentimes murmured against 
by the king, who siioi'tiy afterwards causes an examination to he 
made, when the sickly, us well as the old and infirm, are carefully 
selected, and chained by themselves in one of the factories (five of 
which, containing upwa/Js of one thousand slaves of both sexes, wore 
at Badugry during my residence there) ; and next day the majority of 
these poor wretches are pinioned and conveyed to the banks of the 
river, where having arrived, a luaight of some sort is appended io their 
vecht, and being rowed in canoes to the middle of the stream, they are 
flung into the water and left to p<'rish, by ike pitiless Badagrians. 
Slaves, who for other reasons are rejected by the merchants, undergo 
the same punishment, or are to endure more lively torture at the 
sacrifices, by which means hundreds of human beings are annually 
destroyed.’— Present State, pp. 2, :i. 

The commissioners at Sierra Leone, .luiie 15, 1830, express 
themselves thus *:— 

‘ Wo lament to state that, whilst the natives are excited by slave- 
dealers to furnish them with a human cargo, those natives are so in¬ 
fatuated with that trade, and'with the large profits they thereby attain, 
that no inducement that will allow of profit to parties offering it will 
tempt them to turn their attention to the procuration of mch articles 
as the British trader can lawfully purchase.' 

The consequence is, an encouragement of continual wars, 
undertaken for no real object but the capture of prisoners by one 
black sovereign from another, to be sold to white dealers as slaves. 
.Wiiile such motives are brought to bear upon these wretched 


^ Parliamentary Papers, presented 1831, A« p* 7. 
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savages, it is in vain for humanity to attempt any improyement 
either in the social condition or in the moral feeling of Africa. 

The begiimings then of the slave-trade are war, captivity, sepa¬ 
ration from family and country; fearful calamities, yet light, as 
compared with those which follow the embarkation. 

Of the horrors of the middle passage, since the slave-trade has be¬ 
come illegal, we gave some account in October, 1821, in October, 
1^822, and again in September, 1820. Our readers will recollect the 
case of the Spanish schooner Vcciia, in which, tvheii captured, a 
lighted match was hanging over the open powder-magazine. It 
was seen by one of our seamen, who quietly put his hat under 
tile burning wdck, and removed it. One spark from that match 
would have blown up three hundred and twenty-five Africans 
ironed in tlie hold, and all the English sailors on board. The 
Spaniards bad the audacity to express their disappointment at the 
failure of tjieir plot—Nor will the instance of the Rodeur have 
been forgoW^^ v^re, besides the slavei^ who in despair * threw 
themselves llito the sea locked in each '^other's arms,’ thirty-nine 
became blind,.'and were cast overboard as useless. That the 
atrocities which we then deplored haNe not abated since we now 
bring dreadful proof. 

The space into which the negroes are stowed for the passage 
is usually a sort of hold, less than three feet high : so that it is im¬ 
possible for them, even in a sitting posture, to sustain their bodies 
upright. In the Dcsengano (captured in IHd-'i), tlie height was only 
twenty-eight inches.* Conmiotloic Biilleii clcscribe.s a cargo (1828\ 
among whom were many females with infants at their breasts, us 
* crowded together in a solid mass of filth and corruption.’d* 

The Ciistina, a Spanish brigantine, was captured in IS'll with 
S48 slaves. * The small-pox breaking out amongst them in a small 
ves.sel,’ (for it is a small vessel that canies^,■ on/y S48 slaves,) 

‘ crowded together as they were, spread with rapidity through the 
whole number on board, and carried ll6 previously to their 
arrivalf and 16 offer they were landed 

In the Midas, a Spanish brig—(1830)— 

‘ the number originally shipped amounted to 5G2 ; but they had 
been reduced to 400 at the time of the detention ; and upon the fol¬ 
lowing day, when the slaves wore counted, that number was further 
reduced to 369, in consequence of several of the slaves^ through fright, 
as it is supposed, having: throtvft themselves into the sea; it also appears 
that, prior to the arrival of the Midas at the Havannah, nine others 
had thrown themselves overboard^ notwithstanding the utmost care had 
been taken on the part of the captors, and sixty-nine others died of the 
small-pox and other diseases.' § 


' PwrUainuntary Papers, presented 1833, A* P. 10. f Ibid. 1828, A. p. 7» 

I Ibid. 1831, A. P. 21. ‘ 6 Ibid. 1830, A. p. 163. 
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The following is the medical report on the state of the Brazilian 
schooner Mensageira, captured in 1830 with 353 slaves :— * A hun¬ 
dred and sixty on deck without accommodation for them below ; 
and the whole number, 353, suffering so much from their crowded 
state, from dysentery, ophthalmia, and ulcers, that we recommend 
their being immediately landed, to save their lives,' * 

The Apta, condemned in 1834 at Sierra Leone, W'as only 
thirty feet in length, and eleven in beam; and besides eleven other 
persons, she had fifty-four slaves on board: in all, sixty-five 
human beings. This case was the subject of an indignant remon¬ 
strance by the Duke of Wellington in the month following his 
accession to the Foreign Office, i* 

The two next cases are taken from * 'I'he presdiilt State of the 
Foreign ^ave-Trade,’ published only four years, ago, which 
vouches, as its principal authority, the paperjt laid before parlia¬ 
ment, blit gives the substance in a more compendious form:— 

‘ La Jeuiic Lstelle, being chased'by a British ves^el^ enclosed 

TWELVE NEGROES IN CASKS, AND THREW THEM O^iBRBOAIlD.* 
^ M. Oiscau, commander of Le Louis, a French Vessel, in com¬ 
pleting his cargo at Malabar, thrust the slaves into a narrow space, 
three Jeet hitjh, and clused the hatches. N ext morning fifty were 
found dead. Oiscau coolly went ashore to purchase othefs to 
supply their place.’ 

The following extract is from a report by Captain Hayes to 
the Admiralty, of a representation made to him respecting one of 
these vessels, in 1832 :— 

* The master, having a large cargo of these human beings chained 
togethery with more luimanity than his fellows, permitted some of 
them to come on deck, hut still chained toj^ethery for the benefit of 
the air; when they immediately commenced jumping overboard hand 
in hand, and drowning in couples; and, continued the person (relat¬ 
ing the circumstance), “ without any cause wliatever.” Now, these 
people M’ere just brought from a situation between decks, and to 
which they knew they must return, where the scalding perspiration 
was running from one to the other, covered also with their own filth, 
and where it is no uncommon occurrence, for women to he bringing forth 
childreuy and men dying by their aide, with full in their vie^v living 
and dead bodies chained together; a.nA the living, in addition to ail 
their other torments, labouring under the most famisliing thirst 
(being in very few instances allowed more than a pint of water a 
day) ;—and, let it not be forgotten, that these unfortunate people had 
just been torn from their country, their families, their all! ^ Men 
dragged from their wives, women from their husbands and children, 
girls from their mothers, and boys from their fathers; and yet in this 


* Parliameutary Papers, presented 1830, A, p. 59*. 
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vian’s eye (for heart and eoul he could have none) there was no cause 
whatever for jumping overboard and drowning. Tliis in truth is a 
rough picture, hut it is not highly coloured. The men are chcmed m 
pairsy and, as a proof they are intended so to remain to the end of the 
voyage, their fetters are not lockedy but riveted by (he blacksmitky and 
as deaths are frequently occurring, living men are often for a length of 
time corifined to dead bodies; the living man cannot be released till 
the blacksmith has performed the operation of cutting the clench of 
the rivet with his chisel; and f have now an officer on board the 
Dryad, who, on examining one of these slave'vessels, found not only 
living men chained to dead bodies, but the latter in a putrid state; and 
we have now a case reported here, which, if true, is too horrible and 
disgusting to be described.’ * 

In the notorious Spanish slaver, the Veloz Passagcira, captured 
with 556 slaves aftei^ a severe action, the captain made the slaves 
assist to work i^fis against their own deliverers. Five were 
found kilted^ desperately wonndtd* 

This Ve1^»P|^8ageiFa had ^^uired so atrocious a reputation, 
that it object with commanders to make a special 

search for )^. Captain Arabia, of the North Star, having informa¬ 
tion on his'^homeward voyage that she would cross his course near 
the equator, made preparations to attack her, though the N orth Star 
was of much inferior strength. Dr. Walsh, who was coming home 
•in the British vessel, relates, that at breakfast, while the conversation 
was turning on the chances of meeting with the slaver, a midship¬ 
man entered the cabin, and said in a hurried manner, that a .sail 
was visible to N.W. All rushed on deck, and setting their glasses, 
distinctly saw a large ship of three masts, apparently crossing their 
way. In about an hour she tacked, as if not liking their appear¬ 
ance, and stood away before the wind. The English captain gave 
chase. The breeze freshened, her hull became distinctly visible, 
and she was now ascertained to be a slaver. Escape seemed im¬ 
practicable. She doubled, however, itf alLyjdirections, and seemed 
to change her course each moment, to avoid her pursuers. Five 
guns were successively fired, and the English union dag hoisted, 
but without effect; and the wind now dying away, the North 
Star began to drop astern. * We kept a sharp look out,’ say.<i 
Dr. Walsh, *with intense interest, leaning over the netting, and 
silently handing the glass to one another, as if a word spoken 
would impede our way.’ Thus closed the night. ‘ When 
morning dawned, we saw her, like a speck on the horizon, 
standing due nc^h.* The breeze increased, and again the 
British captain gsnned op the slaver. Again long shots were 
sent after her> bttt .she only crowded more sail to escape. At 

* ParUataeatoiy pressated 1832, B. pp. 170,171. 
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twelve * we were entirely within gun-shot, and one of our long 
bpw*guns was again fired at her. It struck the water alongside, 
and then, for tqe first time, she showed a dis(K)sition to stopv 
While we were preparing a second, she hove to, and jn a short 
time we were alongside her, after a most interesting chase of thirty 
hours, during which we ran 300 miles/ 

Aftes all, she was not the ship for which Captain Arabin had 
been looking out, but she was full of slaves. Behind her fore¬ 
mast was an enormous gun, turning on a broad circle of iron, and 
enabling her to act as a pirate if her slaving specuktHon had 
failed,* She had taken in, on the coast of Africa, slaves, * and 
bad been out seventeen daysy during which she had thrown over- 
hoard fijty-five* 

* The slaves were all enclosed under grated hi^tchways, betw'een 
decks. The space was so low, that they sat ^wpeh each other’s 
legs, and stowed so close together, that there possibility of 

their lying down, or.at all chanj^hg their position;% day. 

As they belonged to, and were shipped o&k account oi, mSerent in¬ 
dividuals, they were all branded like sheep, with the owner’s marks, 
of different forms. These were impressed under their brO^ts, or on 
their arms, and, as the mate informed me, with perfect indifference, 
“ burnt with the red-hot iron.” Ov»r the hatchwaystood a ferocious- 
looking fellow, with a scourge of many twisted (thonga in his hand, 
who was the slave-driver of the ship, and whenever he heard the 
slightest noise below, he shook it over them, and seemed eager to 
exercise it. I was quite pleased to take this hateful badge out of his 
hand, and I have kept it ever since as a horrid memorial of reality, 
should I ever be disposed to forget the scene I witnessed. 

‘ As soon as the poor criatures saw us looking down at them, their 
dark and melancholy visages brightened up. They perceived some¬ 
thing of sympathy a^d kindness in our looks, which they had not 
been accustomed to, and feeling instinctively that w'e were friends, 
they immediately began to shput and clap their hands. One or two 
had picked up a few Povthgudse words, and cried out “ Viva! viva !” 
The ilfomen were particularly excited. They all held up their arms, 
and when we bent down and shook hands with them, they could not 
contain their delight; they endeavoured to scramble upon their 
knees, stretching up to kiss our hands, and we understood that they 
knew we were come to liberate them. Some, however, hung down 
their heads in apparently hopeless dejection; some were greatly 
emaciated, and some, particularly children, seemed dying. But the 
circumstance which struck us most forcibly was, how it was possible 
for such a number of human beings to esdst, packed up and wedged 
together as tight as they could cram, in low cells, three feet high, the 
glreater part of which, except that immediately under the grated hatch* 
ways, were shut out from light and air, and this, when the thermometer, 
exposed to the open sky, was standfog in the shade on our deck, at 
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SS®. The apace between decks was divided into two compartments, 
3 feet 3 inches high; the size of one was 16 feet by 18, and of the 
other 40 by 21; into the first were crammed the women and girls; 
into the second the men and boys; 226 fellow-creatures M'ere thus 
thrust into one space 288 feet square; and 336 into another space 
800 feet square, giving to the whole an average 4 >f 23 inches; and to 
each of the women ml more than 13 inches, though many of them were, 
pregnant. We. also found manacles and fetters of different kinds ; but 
it appears that they had aU been taken off before we boarded. Tlie 
heat of these horrid places was so great, and the odour so offensive, 
that it was quite impossible to enter them, even had there been room. 
They were measured as above when the slaves had left them. The 
officers insisted that the poor' suffering creatures should he admitted 

on deck to get air and water.On looking into the places where 

they had been crammed, there were found some children next the 
sides of the ship, jn the places most remote from light and air; they 
were lying nehM'ji^'ia' a torpid state, after the rest hud turned out. 
The little creatures seemed indifferent as to life or death; and when 
tliey were wrried on deck, many of them could not stand. After 
enjoying, for a short time, the unusual luxury of air, some water was 
brought; it was then that the extent of their sufferings was exposed 
in a fearful manner. They all rushed like maniacs towards it. No 
entreaties, or threats, or blows could restrain them ; they shrieked 
and struggled, and fought with one another, for a drop of thivS pre¬ 
cious liquid, as if they grew rabid at the sight of it. There is nothing 
which slaves, in the mid-passage, suffer from so much as want of 
water. It is sometimes usual to take out casks filled with sea-water 
as ballast; and when the slaves are received on board, to start the 
casks, and re-fill them with fresh. On one occasion, a ship from 
Bahia neglected to change the contents of %ho casks, and, on the mid- 
passage, found, to their horror, that they were filled with nothing 
but salt water. All the slam on board perislwi.’ — Walsh, voi. ii., pp. 
474—484. 

At the time of tliis seizure, Braail ^as precluded from the 
slave-trade north of the equator; but the period bad not arrived 
when, by treaty, the southern trade was also to be extinguished. 
The piptain of this slaver was provided with papers, which 
exhibited an apparent conformity to the law, and which, false 
as they may have been, yet could in no way be absolutely 
disproved. The accounts of the slaves themselves, who stated 
that they had originally come from parts of Africa north of 
the line,—the course widch the slaver was steering,—her flight 
from the Binglish cruiser,—were circumstances raising suspicion 
the most violent; but Uie reader will be not a little disappointqd 
to learn, that, with all this, the case was deemed too doubtful, in 
point of legal proof, to bear out a detention; and the slaver, 
therefore, after nine houi|of close investigation, was finally set at 
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liberty, end suffered to proceed. * It was dark when we sepa¬ 
rated, and the kut parting sounds we lieard from the unhallowed 
ship were the cries and shrieks of the slaves, suffering under some 
bodily infliction/ 

Dr. Walsh proceeds thus :— 

* 1 was informed by*my friends, who had passed so long a time on the 
coast of Africa, and visited so many ships, that this was one of the best 
they had seen. The height sometimes hdiveen decks ivas only eighteen 
inches ; so that the unfortunate beings could not turn round, or even 
on their sides, the elevation being less than the breadth of their 
shoulders ; and here they are usually chained to the decks by the neck 
and tegs. In such a place the sense of misery and suffocation is so 
great, that the negroes, like the English in the Black Hole at Calcutta, 
are driven to frenzy. They had, on one occasion, taken a slave vessel 
in the river Bonny ; the slaves were stowed in the narrow space be¬ 
tween decks, and chained together. They heard a l^orrid din and 
tumult among them, and could not imagine from what cause it pro¬ 
ceeded. They opened the hatches, and turned them up on deck. 
Tf’hey were manacled together in twos and threes. Their horror may 
be well conceived, when they found a number of them in different 
stages of suffocation; many of them were foaming at the mouthy and in 
the last agonies,—many were dead, A living man was sometimes 
dragged up, and his companion was a dead body;i sometimes, of the 
three attached, to the same chain, one was dying, and another dead. 
The tumult they had heard was the frenzy of these suffocating 
wretches in the last state of fury and desperation, struggling to extri¬ 
cate themselves. When they were all dragged up, nineteen were 
irrevocably dead. Many destroyed one another in the hopes of 
getting room to breathe ; men strangled those next tAem, and women 
drove nails into each other's brains. Many unfortunate creatures, on 
other occasions, took the first opportunity of leaping overboard, and 
getting rid, in tins way, of 'an intolerable life. They often found the 
poor negroes impressed with the strongest terror at their deliverers. 
The slave-dealers persuaded them that the English were cannibals, 
who only took them to eat them. When undeceived, their joy and 
gratitude were pruportionably great. Sometimes a mortal malady 
had struck them before they were captured, from which they never 
could recover. They used to lie ■ down in the water of the lee-scup¬ 
pers, and notwithstanding every care, pined away to skin and bone, 
wasted with fever and dysentery ; and when at length they were con¬ 
signed to the deep, they were mere skeletons.’—/6id. p. 48&. 

Mr. Villiers, the British minister at Madrid, represented but the 
other day to the Spanish government, that 

' it is now common to see the slave-vessels powerfully armed and 
manned, in order to seize upon such weaker ships as they may 
encounter freighted with captives, and thus save themselves the risk 
and expense of a distant voyage. The sufferijggs of the victims, while 
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the brutol captors are conteiKTing- for tbe possession''<bf the prey, 
which not unfre^ently is itself destroyed in the struggle, may be 
easily conceived.** 

The Maria IsabeT, a slaver commanded by one Mauri, having 
been boarded by Lieutenant Rose, 

* the first words uttered by Mauri were, that had he seen the roan of 
war in chase one hour earlier, he would have thrown every slave in 
his vessel overboard, as he was foliiY iNsuREo.’t 

The English consuls in Brazil found means, for three successive 
half years, from ist January, ]B2&,^,to 30th June, 1830,;{: to obtain 
returns of the number# importedl into Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
Pernambuco, Maranbam, and Para; and the total for the one 
year, 1829, is 70,074, exclusive of 4579 who died on tlie voyage 
—altogether 74,^3. These*returns apply to Brazil alone. What 
number of sfa,i||^ may, in that year, have been introduced into the 
vast plantations of the Spaniards in Cuba and Puerto Rico, or 
into the. colonies belonging to France or Holland, we have no 
precise data for ascertaining. We find however that in the two 
years 1828 and 1829§ upwards of 100 slave-ships sailed for Africa 
from the Havannah alone—that is, more than 50 in each year; 
and if we deduct a tenth for captures and accidents, and take the 
cargoes of the rest at only 300 negroes for each ship, vt'e have 
upwards of 13,000 for one year, consigned to a single port in the 
single island of Cuba. Then if, in ad«iition to the 74,653 for 
Brazil, and the 13,000 for the Havannah, we were to suppose no 
more than another 13,000 for all the other plantations of all the 
foreign powers, we should have, for th|p year 1829, a traffic to the 
amount of more than 100,000 human beings, with a mortality of 
between 6 and 7 per cent, upon that whole number in this .short 
middle passage of about one month. 

But we have also the returns for tj^e next half year, from 1st 
January to 30th June, 1830.^ Do they* show a diminution of the 
mortality ? On the contrary, a frightful increase. In that one 
half year, 47,258 negroes were embarked from Africa for Brazil, of 
whom 3524, more than 8 per cent.f were sacrificed on the passage ! 

We entreat an attentive observation of these things, that the 
country may know they have to deal with a mischief, not merely 
vast in its present growth, but still swelling yearly in extent and 
malignity. 

* It is well known,* says Lord Palmerston to the British minister at 
Madrid, 26th March, 1831, * that every river on the coast of Africa, 
where slaves are to be obtained, still swarms with slave-ships, bearing 

* Parliamantwy |*ajujxs, pxeaented 1835, B. n. 7, f Ibid. A. pp. 25, -2(1. 

t Ibid. 1830. B. pp. 82-89; aod 1831, B. pp, 71,79 89, 115, 119, 120,121, 130, 

134, 135, 138. i WA. 1831, A. p. 85. 
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openly o/ Spain ; wliite vessel after vessel sails for that cout 

from the Havannah, returns laden with these slaves, of whom even 
the number on board is publicly known, lands them unmolested at the 
back of the island of Cuba, re-enters the port of the Havannah in 
ballast, and is again fitted up, rapidly and without impedituent, for a 
fresh expedition in this prohibited traffic.’*^ 

The commissioners at Sierra Leone, again, write thus, three 
years later, to Lord Palmerston 

* The traffic under the Portuffuese flag^ which for years past had 
been almost unheard of, appears now tp be carried on to as great an 
extent as it was before Brazil cegsed to belong to Portugal. We have 
been informed that thiriy Portuguese vessels were, a short time past, 
engaged in slaving in the Bights of Benin and Biafra, and the rivers 
emptying themselves therein ; and we are of opinion that the destina¬ 
tion of those vessels would be to the island of Cuh8.’t 

They were not mistaken in that opinion : for in August^ 1834, 
we find Mr. Macleay apprizing Lord Palmerston, that, since the 
new Captain-General’s arrival at the Havannah, the slave-trade of 
that port has been * more sl^amclessly prevalent than ever he re¬ 
collects it to have been during his long residence there and then 
he adds, that in the preceding six weeks, six slavers bad departed 
and four arrived, one of which was said to have landed seven hun^ 
dred negroes.;|: 

It is impossible but that the extensive importations, which had 
thus been going on till the beginning of 1834, must have dimi¬ 
nished the demand for slaves in the immediately succeeding sea¬ 
sons, had not the Emancipation Act, 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 73, _by 
striking a final blow at the compulsory labour of the British colonies, 
laid open a fresh field to the energies of the foreign planters; 
but the trade was yet further stimulated by the frightful morta> 
lity from cholera, which thinned the negro population of Cuba in 
I833.§ Of the actual mo-ease thus recently produced in their 
import of Africans, we have not yet the returns in figures; but we 
know that, iii the fifteen months ending January, 1835, there sailed, 
from the one port of Havannah, one hundred and seventy slave- 
vessels—generally much larger than the old class of such ships, 
and probably not averaging so little as 400 slaves for each cargo. 

But may not the zeal of philanthropy have been somewhat too 
hasty in drawing general conclusions of wholesale enormities, from 
occasional and insulated facts? We will refer to results which 
show effects too vast to have been the offspring of partial causes. 

Less than a dozen years ago, the only exports of Puerto Rico 
v^ere cattle and cofiee; and so litUe sugar did she raise, that it was 

• Parliomentaiy Paper*, prewnted 1632, B. 9 sod 27, 
t Ibid, 1835, A. p. 2. t Ibid. pp. U6, ^17. 4 Bud, p. 79. 
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actually an article imported by her fbr the conaiuoption of her own 
inhabitants. In 1&S3 she exported about 33,750 tons^a quantity 
equal to more than a sixth of the whole British consumption. 

It appears from page 286 of the * Report of the Committee on 
the Commercial State of the West Indian Colonies/ that in the 
three years 1814, 1815, and 1816, the average annual exports of 
sugar from the Havannah and the minor port of Mataiiaas (then, 
in fact, the only sugar-exporting harbours of Cuba) were, together, 
230,000 boxes—^that is little more than 51,^000 tons. In 1833, it 
appears, from the brokers* returns, 'that the quantity exceeded 
500,000 boxes, or upwards of 112^000 tons. 'Since 1816, there¬ 
fore, the amount has much more tha^ doubled itself in Cuba. 

Again: it appears 'from p. 286 of the same Parliamentary 
Report, that in the three years 1814, 1815, and 18l6; the average 
annual export of sugar from all Brazil was 35,000 chests of 75 
cwt., or 26|250 tons. In 1833, though a bad year, it appeals 
from the brokers* returns* that the quantity was 70,970 tons. 
Since 1S16, therefore, the amount has almost trebled itself in 
Brazil. 

The crop of 1833 was gathered before the passing of our 
Emancipation Act. What was the increase in the crop which 
followed that enactment we have not yet the means of informing 
our readers, unless on the authority of reports from private 
sources, too alarming to be adopted without the strongest con¬ 
firmation. 

The Brazilian returns, before-mentioned, for the year and a 
half from 1st January, 1829, to 30th June, 1830—the only pre¬ 
cise and regular accounts we have met with of the numbers of 
imported negroes for any round period of time—give a proportion, 
in 1829, of 4579 deaths on the passage, to an embarkation of 
74,053 negroes—and, in the first half,year 830, a proportion of 

3524 deaths, to an embarkation of 47,negroes. That propor¬ 
tion is quite large enough fbr limy purpose of our argument-— 
assuredly much too large to be tliouglit of without horror; but we 
suspect it to be considerably below the truth of average voyages 
and average years. In the ' Present State, &c.,’ a list is given of 
sixteen vessels which arrived in Brazil in the end of 1828 and begin¬ 
ning of 1829—that is, about the period to which the foregoing 
returns apply; and the total number of slaves shipped in those 
sixteen vessels having been 9547, the number of deaths, or, mere 
properly, of murders, is 1883, being almost a fifth of the entire 
cargoes. 

By the lowest of the computations, however, it will appear, 
that, on an average,' each slave>trading transport loses, in the 
voyage, between six and seven per cent, of the cargo living at 

the 
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th)B time of emba^lmltioD, So that if, instead of reckcming the 
jfnrlj shipments, from the iVfrican shore at 100,000 slates, 
ti^ich. U certainly a low estimate for the >'ear to which the 
returns apply* we take only an average of 50,000 yearly, yet 
still, more than. 3000 men and women in each year,—or, the 
days being taken one with another, from eight to ten living 
souls, every day of the calendar, are sacrificed to the mammon 
the foreign sugar-trade—not by breakers or tempests, but in 
summer seas, beneath the bright tropical noon. It is in the putrid 
hold of the slave-ship, ^Ijf^re die manacled w'retches lie doubled 
up, chin to knee, sweltering Wtween decks scarcely three feet 
high, that death does his regular> business,, and takes his daily per 
centage on the cargo. The morning’s muster is called,—the pro¬ 
portion of mortality for the past night is ascertained,—the useless 
bodies are tossed over the vessel’s side,—and the wear and tear is 
coolly written oft' on the adventure. Or perhaps a- sail becoming 
visible gives omen of a search.' Then at once the batches are 
closed down upon the gasping freight, that no openingfqr,air may, 
by sound or by stench, betray the human mass below ; and before 
that crisis of fear and evasion is past, ten, tw'cnly, thirty, of the 
panting heap have perished by suftbeation. Sometimes, however, 
the number of the negroes is too large, or the< frame of the vessel 
too inartificial, for such eft'ectual concealment from the survey 
of the English cruiser, la vain the slave-dealer crow'ds all his 
sail for flight; the rescuing vessel gains upon him, and capture 
seems inevitable. One only chance remains—to bafile the dis¬ 
covery of his crime by destroying all its proofs. The time grows 
short,—the English lieutenant bears on,—and a gun-shot in 
advance almost sweeps the foam-track of the slaver. Fear gets 
the better of avarice. The negroes, cofiined in casks, or laden with 
a sinking weight of irons, are swiftly lowered into the sea. One 
plash, and one shriek, a^^«II is over. A moment’s ripple curls 
where the sunny water has closed over the dying: then the clear 
blue deep resumes its calm, and every trace of death and of guilt 
is gone. Betw'een those decks, so lately recking with animal dis¬ 
solution, the fresh wind blows again, and the pursuers, on coming 
up, find the vessel tenanted but by the seamen of Portugal or Brazil. 
>io matter that her build, her equipment, all the circumstances, all 
the incidents of herself, of her ruffian commander, and of his crewy 
conspire toward the oue rank, irresisfible suspicion,—the only legal 
evidence is stifled with the sufiPerers, and the miscreant triumphs in 
impunity. 

* Are these fictions ? things that never could happen; or if by 
possibility they could, yet never did, ? l.ict the reader consult tli« 
documents we have referred to, and satisfy himself that fact has 

far 
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far outstripped invention. It sometimes happens that the true is 
too shocking to be the probable. But on this unhappy subject 
there is nothing too shocking to be true. Nor is it only by sulfo< 
cation, oi^ the diseases it engenders, that the African, on the 
middle passage, falls a victim to the cupidity of his oppressor. 
Tb$ reports of the captors furnish painful histories of human car¬ 
goes, brought up from their layers of infection in the hold^ to take 
the air on deck, who, overcome by despair and torture, both of 
body and mind, seize that short occasion to embrace their death 
by leaping into the sea. During the passage of the Vengador 
from the Bonny (in which passage sh^ '^as cap^tured), 

* twenty-eight slaves di^. Of these, only eleven died from disease; 
seventeen having jumped overboard^ and been drowned ,'—‘ Suicide, 
under such circumstances, is an abundant cause of the mortality on 
board of slave-ships: and arises from the opinion entertained by these 
wretched bemgs, that after death they will re-visit their own country. 
Almost evei^ vessel that comes before the Court conveys melan¬ 
choly proof <n the prevalence of this idea.’ * 

T^e, iPdfliamentary Papers may enable us to estimate the nu¬ 
merical amount of these frightful suicides; but who shall calculate 
the sura of suffering? Who, in each dreadful case, shall tell us the 
measure of the anguish that must have wrung the heart of the 
poor savage; the hours, the nights of sleepless agony that tnust 
nave eaten into his soul, before his light spirit and joyous nature 
yielded to the unnatural impulse of self-destruction ? 

The misery of the negro who survives the voyage ends not 
there. On his arrival in the settlement to which he is consigned 
new sufferings await him, too painful for endurance, and self- 
destruction, Dr. Walsh says, * is the daily practice in Brazil.’— 
vol. ii., p. 344. 

* Respectable persons have told me they fi^uently encountered 
black bodies when they went to bathe. ‘ 4'have seen them myself, left 
by the tide on the strand, and some lyi% weltering just under our 
windows.*— Ihid.^ p. 345. 

* The wretched slave often anticipates the result by inflicting death 
npon himself in an extraordinary manner. They have a method of 
burying their tongue in the throat, in such a way as to produce suf¬ 
focation. A friei^ of mine was passing when a slave was tied up and 
flogged. After a few lashes, he hung his head apparently lifeless; 
and when taken down he was actually dead, and his tongue found 
wedged in the oesophagus so as completely to close the trachea.’— 
vol, ii., p. 359. 

* Negresses are known to be remarkably fond mothers; yet this 
very affection often impels them to commit infanticide. Many of 
them, particularly the Minas slaves', have the stron gest repugnance to 

O'Parluuxuiotaiy Papers, presented 1835, A. IS. 
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have children, and practise means to extinguish life before the infant 
is born, and provide, as they say, agmnst the affliction of bringing 
slaves into the world/—vol. ii., p. 349. 

We hope, and we believe, that few Christian men^can read 
such fearful records, without a strong and indignant zeal to 
rise and stand between, that this plague of nations may be 
stayed. But feelings rise by fits, efi’ervesce, and subside, while 
interest works steadily and uniformly to her point. And the result 
has been, as usual, that the interested have got the better of the 
disinterested,—that the slaver'trade has increased and is increasing. 

Many gentle denunciafioBS, indeed^ have been tried, and divers 
states have even consented to prohil^Wons. and pecuniary penal¬ 
ties, and imprisonments of crews, and' liberation of cargoes. 
A treaty lias been made with Fraltice, to which Sweden, Sardinia, 
and Denmark have just acceded, authorizing search at sea under 
certain limitations, and detention of vessels, having slaves on board 
—or obviously fitted up for the trade, whether slaves on board or 
not; and all craft so equipped is to be broken up;i|hat it may 
not, as heretofore, be re-employed in the same trafflc.*>'tic^und, 
moreover, Spain, Portugal, and the Brazils, have joined Great 
Britain in constituting at Surinam, the Havannali, Hio de 
Janeiro, and Sierra Leone, Courts of Mixed Commission, prize- 
courts, as it were, composed of Commissioners from each 
contracting state, before which courts the vessels of those respec¬ 
tive countries may be dealt with, if captured under circumstances 
evincing the forbidden traffic. But the slaver reads the edicts of 
prohibition, and the sentences of condemnation,—laughs, and 
holds on his way. For he has calculated his chances. Mr. Mac- 
leay,* the British Commissioner of Mixed Commission at the 
Havannali, gives a compulation of the gain upon a cargo of 484 
slaves brought to Cuba. This computation estimates the expenses 
at .^2,000 dollars; it values the cargo at 146,200 dollars: and it 
thus brings out a profit of dollars on the adventure; a 

profit, we beg the reader to observe, of exactly 180 per cent. * On 
the other hand,’ says the Commissioner, ‘ it can easily be proved 
that the adventurers in this illicit trade cannot be considered losers 
if one vessel arrives safe out of every three dispatched to the 
coast’, f But, instead of one in every three, the chance is, that 
eleven in every twelve will escape the cruisers stationed to inter¬ 
cept them. In point of fact, the regular rate of insurance, in¬ 
cluding not only this chance of capture, but all the ordinary mari¬ 
time risks moreover, and of course the underwriter’s profit, is only 
twelve and a half per cent, or one-eighth of the adventure. 

I>iow let us see what becomes-of a vessel when she has actually 
the ill luck to be captured, and condemned by the Court of Mixed 

* Parliameutary Papers, xaesented 1830, A- 115, 6. f Ibid. 183.0,115,6. 
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Coniniission. The slaves are liberated, and placed under a sort 
of apprenticesbip or protection; and the master and crew are 
delivered up to their own goveriunents, and by them sentenced, 
sometimes to imprisonment, sometimes to other penalties. But 
how long do these correctives last ? We are informed, on the per* 
sonal knowledge of an unexceptionable witness, that, in Cuba, 
the apprenticed negroes are actually * sold up the country’ into 
slavery again; and this not occasionally, but regularly aud syste* 
matically. After a certain titpo* u pretended survey, or muster, 
is taken by tl .3 local authorities; upon which negroes who 
have been sold away are reported to! be dead.. This answer is 
accepted without further inquiry.;* and thus ends the effort for the 
liberation of the African. Is it, then, to the penalty of impri- 
.^.onment, indicted on the master and crew, that humanity looks for 
the abatement of the crime ? So little do the Spanish authorities 
enforce the punishment, that a regular rate of ransom is esta¬ 
blished ; and after a few months, or even weeks, the commander 
is allowed to escape for four doubloons; the mate for one; and 
the seamen for about four dollars each. As in the former case 
with the negroes, so here with the prisoners, the farce of the sur¬ 
vey is acted; the prisoners are returned as dead, and that return 
the Spanish officers find it convenient to believe. I'he English 
Government, so long ago as 18'28, and thence hitherto/h has been 
protesting against this monstrous practice of the Spaniards; but 
it still prevails. And the same sort of laxity is made a subject of 
remonstrance against Portugal aud Brazil; whose naval ofticers, 
afU'r a very few mouths from adjudication, are seen again em¬ 
ployed in their old vocation, more actively than ever.;}: 

But a time is fast approaching when, in the absence of any 
higher motive, a sense of danger may force, a sounder policy upon 
the colonial powers. The nuinbqr of blacks and mulatto otl'spriiig 
of blacks, in Brazil, w'as computed Dr. Walsh, in 1829, at 
2,500,000, and that of the whiites at 650^000. The enormous 
importations of negroes which have since been, and still are, taking 
place, must have greatly increased this disproportion. Of the 
blacks, too, almost all are males, strong, and of ripe years; while 
the whites, of course, comprehend the usual proportions of weaker 
sex and age. The physical strength of the blacks is, therefore, 
probably as ten tb one. Prom the great superiority of the black 

* See the report of Mr. Byslop’e speech in the Assembly of Jamaica, 27th June, 
1834. 

f Parliamentary Papers, presented 1830, B. >5, 7i 11. 

I Ibid. A. 2. While this article is passing through the press, we are favoured 
with the perusal of a new treaty with Spain, 28 June, 1835 ; which, in addition to the 
chief articles of the treaties with other Powers, contfuns a judicious provision that 
negroes, hereafter captured in Spanish slave-ships hy British cruisers, shall be at 
the disposal of the British Government. The mode of that disposal, however, will 
nquire a very careful consideration. 

force. 
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force, Dr. Wafeh tells us, * serious apprehensions have long been 
entertained, that aoine time or Mher^ in the present dij^sion of 
revolutionary doelrines on this continentj they will discover their 
own strength',' and assert their own independence.—vol. ii,, p. 309. 
Notwithstanding the feuds of distinct tribes in their own country, 
there is * a bond, which connects them as firmly as if they had 
belonged all to the Same race; and that is, a community of misery 
in the ships in which th^y are brought over. The people so united 
are called Mahingoes; they continue attached to each other ever 
after.’—vol. ii., • 

The danger is, possibly^ leSs urgent'to Spain, from the insular 
character, and numerous white population, of her great colonies 
of Cuba and Puerto Rico. Bdt the inseptirity, even of these 
colonies, w'as brought to her attention in 185^, with an irresistible 
exemplilication, by the then recent disturbances in Jamaica.’^ And 
another still nearer and more cogent waitiing migh^ have been 
added: the instance of St. Domingo ; its once enormous pro¬ 
duce, and the maritime greatness of its French postessote,—the 
fearful increase of its siave-population,—the wild advance''a:mong 
them of the emancipating spirit, its expansion and explosion;— 
then the massacre of August, 1791, and the iinai establishment of 
the negro force upon tlie overthrow of the Fu^opeaii power. 

But great as, in any state of things, the danger of such a popu' 
latioii must necessarily have been to its few white masters, that 
danger has been increased a hundred-fold in consequence of the 
relaxations of the British slave-system, terminating with the Eman¬ 
cipation Act of William IV . The expectation, that a very exten¬ 
sive discontinuance of production in the British possessions must 
be the speedy effect of these measures, has highly excited tho 
cupidity of the foreign colonists, and still stimulates them to fresh 
efforts for stocking their owU plantations with untamed, adult 
negroes from Africa. ' 

N umbers so constituted—not grttwing up from childhood in 
the colony—not reconciled by habit to its soil or usages—not 
checked by dmnestic affections, or balanced by anything like 
equality in the numbers of the sexes,—but recent, vigorous, and 
fierce—can be kept down only by a terrible severity. But of all 
the bonds which, in this age of the w’orld, may be made to hold a 
community together, the bonds of iron are the first to snap. 
Bodily suffering, that in some circumstances breaks the human 
spirit, serves in others only to inflame it. Consider, too, the cir¬ 
cumstances of the W^est Indian societies, in the present times, as 
compared w'idi the past. Half a centuiyr ago, when slavery, 
reigning through all the West Indies, seemed there almost a part 
of the regular dispensation of Providence,—when the negro’s 
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claim to our common nature was denied or doubted^ and the UO'^ 
broken prejudice-of white ascendency overrode the whole belt 
of the tropics>~*tI!ke cfiicacy of the scourge and of the coupling 
fetter might, with some probable safety, be trusted. Yet, even 
through that apparent security, the efforts of the amis des Noirs 
were able to reach and to rouse the negroes of St. Domingo; 
and the colonial power of France was docked, at a blow, of its 
mightiest limb. If such a revolution was possible to the slaves of 
St. Domingo then, how litt^ securky, cau.the^ be against the 
slaves of Brazil or Cuba now ! The great comiiionwealth of the 
West indies, whose universal anxiety was heretofore for the supre¬ 
macy of the master, will now give all tlieir sympathies to the slave, 
'riie liberated negro of Jamaica will be the ready partisan of the 
insurgent at Pernambucr> or Guadaloupe; and the English planter, 
struggling for a livelihood by free labour, will see with com¬ 
placency the disquiets which eml^rass his slave-owning rival 
at the Havannah. In every quarter, the movements of eman¬ 
cipation will be daiiked and reinforced by neighbours joining 
all their voices, hearts, and hands, for the slavt\ ayainst the 
master. This, too, will be a frieiidsiiip, available not only to 
forward victory, but to cover defeat. It will furnisli not only 
munitions and encouragements for warfare, but retreat and shelter 
for discoinliture: for the slave who Hies to an English colony 
will be wiiolly free. Let the foreign planter increase, as he will, 
the numbers or the restraints of his slaves, he does but aggravate 
their motives to insurrection, or tempt them to these means of 
dight. Such are tlie dangers of the foreign settlements, even while 
the parent states aie at peace. If any such state should go to war, 
each colony belonging to it would be vulnerable at every point. 
Tilt- landing of a regiment, with a few thousand spare muskets, 
would complete the conquest ofj^iay one oFtliose settlements in a 
day. " ‘ ^' 

Meanwhile, the merchantmen of every state in Europe are suf¬ 
fering heavily from the slave-traders; for the autliorities now before 
us leave no doubt that a large proportion of them are common 
pirates, in the familiar sense of that word—common robbers of all 
merchant-ships frequeiiling the West Indian seas. 

These are the leading topics of selfish interest^ which we think 
our Cabinet may usefully enforce upon the slave-holding govern- 
ineiits; but much may likewise be expected front that constant, 
zealous, vigorous perseverance of humane individuals, w'hich, more 
than all other causes put together, contributed, in the Britis i 
dominions, to the abolition, first of the slave-trade, and then of the 
stale of slavery itself. Wliat has been achieved in Great Biitani, 
against powerful and wealthy opposition, will be tried, not in 
. vain, among the other interested powers. Education and intelli¬ 
gence 
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gence may not yet have extended themselves abroad, to a class so 
numerous as that to which these advantages have been opened iu 
our own land ; but neither on the continent of Europe, nor in 
tbe Northern States of Anierica> are the understandings and feel¬ 
ings of society insensible to the principles of justice and freedom, 
and to the genuine and common interests of their own country 
and of mankind. 

* If they are ignorant,* says Dr. Walsh, * even of the Brazilians, it 
is- not from any waitt of a desire for knowledge, or a disposition to 
learn. When the post arrives at S. Josd, or a similar place, the office 
is crowded with people, who come for titeir newspapers, and others 
who press forward, eager to know, what they contain; and every 
provincial town has now a newspaper .of its own, In Lenheiros 
they have established a respectable public library, with a literary 
society; and schools of primary instruction are opened, where> 
ever there is a collection of hpases to supply scholars; who are so 
eager to learn, that, in some places, for want of books, they are 
instructed put of manuscripts; and along the roads, the humblest 
people w(^e glad to receive, and ready to give, any useful information.’ 
—vol. ii. p. 892. 

Such accounts arc not a little encouraging to those who place 
their hopes of good upon the influence of a well-directed 
press, and the consequent progress of public ihlelligence. With 
such prospects expanded before us, we have encouragenicnt 
to believe that even our distant labours arc not in vain. The 
disposition to read and reflect being once awakened, literature, and, 
above all, periodical literature, is a direct and powerful agent, and 
gathers and puts forth fresh energy from llie pride of usefulness. 
A path is laid through the desert, and a bridge over the waters. 
With the mind, the heart too opens—-and knowledge becomes the 
harbinger of charity. 

Coming now to the practical point—we say distinctly, that if 
the maritime powers mean any thing of what they profess—nay, if 
they have even foresight sufficient to discern the storm which the 
progress of slavery is gathering over their colonial possessions— 
they will and must concur in that one remedy, which, wherever 
it has been fairly tried, has fulfilled its purpose,—the simple mea¬ 
sure of declaring the slave-trader a pirate. England has enacted 
it as to her own subjects; and the consequence is, that no English 
master* is found any longer in this deadly adventure. For the 
penalty of piracy is death; which penalty England has actually 
executed ; and the master, who makes no account of a few scores 
of* African lives for each voyage, is found to have the tenderest 

* Mr. Inoea has some melancholy statements which forbid Our asserting that no 

English capilai is at tbia isument^oogaged in the Slave-trade. See his inteieating 
Letter to Lord Glenelg.—^p. 105, , ^ 
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coiifiideratioa for bis own. A somewhat similar policy has been 
adopted by the Legislature at Washington; and accordingly, of 
the large supplies of Africans, imported through the. Texas into 
the soudiem states of that Union, few^ if any. are found to enter 
the Gulf of Mexico in American ships. Even Braxil,^ the 
greatest receiver of staves, having made it piracy for her 
ships to bring them from Africa, exhibits hardly any vessels 
of her own in that trade. Why$ then, there at last is the 
plenary remedy; the states of the Christian world have it in their 
own hands. That traffic which is now.declared piracy by and 
against the municipal laws > of/England, of the United States, 
and of Brazil, must be declared piracy by aad against the general 
law of all nations, and visitable %.the commissioned ships of any. 
The indispensable necessity of tUcb a declaration of piracy has 
been urged upon the Trench government recently, and. we believe, 
witii iuipressicm, by Mr. Irving : to >whose former exertions also, 
under an authc^ity h’um Lord Palmerston, the cause of luuiinnity 
is indebted for the mutual right of search, and some other steps 
gained in the existing treaty with France. I'he national iniiiiu- 
nity of the slaver must cease. Be it the French, the Spanish, 
or the Portuguese, the Jiraziiiaii or the American hag. which he 
dishonouis by his use of it, he is the enemy of every government 
and people, and must bear his 'charmed life’ no longer. How is 
he less a jobber, because the spoil he has tilched, unlike the sense¬ 
less bale or ingot which are the booty of braver pirates, is a living 
prey, that can think and suffer ? 

As with the principal offender, so should it be likew'ise with his 
accomplices. The British Commissioner ai the Havunnah ob¬ 
serves,*— 

* That the owner of the vessel, who gets Up the expedition, appor¬ 
tions the shares, and before sails regularly becomes re¬ 

sponsible for her to the custom-hoilse, by a public deed, never suffers 
beyond the casual loss of a vessel condemned by the mixed com¬ 
mission.’ 

Thi.s is too much. That the contriver of the guilty adventure 
shall thus lay his own base person high and dry upon the shore, 
and luxuriate in the safe piofits of his crime, is a reproach that 
might go near to sting the public conscience even in Cuba. But. 
let powers be conferred by tieaty, upon the court before which 
any captured.pirate shall be tried, to take depositions respecting 
the vesseVs uwnershp and outfit; let those depositions, w'lth the 
witnesses, be transmitted to a criminal court of mixed commission, 
of which one tribunal, or sitting, should be established at soffie 
convenient point at the tropics. ^ not beiug a slave colony, 

--T ■ , I - . _ -^ 
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-x-and another in the south of ^Europe; and let the contract¬ 
ing states be mutoall; bound, upon proems issued from such 
tribunal, > agahist any implicated party within their respective 
dominion;, to deliver him up into its custody for the purpose 
of trial as an accessory before the fact;—in other words, let 
tlie nations but agree to set up, by international law, against the 
wholesale thefts and mtu’ders of the slave-trade, the same sort of 
criminal jurisdictioa wbicii the municipal law of every single state 
among them establishes against robbery within its own respective 
limits,—and a y<»(r will not elape before thh pollution will be dried 
to its very source. The tiransmiaiian of the accused and of the 
witnesses will, no donbt, occasion 0 oaie«apense; but an expense 
absolutely trifling in comparisctti of the ^oostly armaments which 
are now maintained to cruise ineSectuall^ off the African coast. 

These are the means which the Christian nations of the world 
possess, by general union, to terminate the traffic of which they 
ail profess their horror. Rut England has placed herself in cir¬ 
cumstances which require from her, in addition to her general co¬ 
operation with the other powers, that she shall take especial pre¬ 
cautions of her own to prevent the establishment of an aggravated 
foreign slavery, in the room of her freed labour. We must briefly 
touch upon the causes and character of this danger, and upon those 
means by which it may be practicable to avert it. 

We have already had occasion to observe how largely the slave- 
market has, of late years, thriven, under the expectation of the 
foreign planters, that the relaxation and discontinuance of slave- 
labour in the British colonies must be followed by a diminution of 
British production, and by a consequently increased vent fur the 
produce of the foreign plantations. These expectations (on the 
strength whereof we understand Ihat. the prices of slaves in Puerto 
Rico and the souUiern United Sfafos have already risen between 
25 and 30 percent.) have proceed^ upon the very great difference 
between the cost of producing sugar by free and by slave labour. 
In some parts of Guiana, St. Vincent’s, Trinidad, Mauritius, 
and Jamaica, the prime cost may probably be low enough, by 
reason of the soil’s fertility, the facilities of carriage, and other local 
advantages, to promise a continuance of the sugar-crops (notwit)i- 
standing the additional cost of free labour), at a price not too high 
to And some purchasers ; but on all the secondary class of estates, 
the cost of production, under the added disadvantage of free 
labour, must henceforth (unless relief can be given in some essen¬ 
tial point, such as that of the restrictions on West Indian inter¬ 
course) be too heavy to be remunerated at any price which, under. 
the present duty, the consumers could permanently pay. 
even granting the fullest relief from restrictions, and admitting 
that, tn general, the planter may be able to procure free 

labour 
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labour provided he give a liberal price for it, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the certainty that there are very many plantations M'hich 
are too little productive to afford, at best, any thing like a free- 
labour price, and which, in any conceivable circumstances, must 
absolutely be abandoned; in fact, we can hardly calculate this 
abandonment at a proportion so low as one-sixth of the whole; 
which would exhibit a discontinuance of production, to the extent 
oi 88,500 tons of the €81,000 now raitod, being more than the 
whole quantity of West Indian sugar consumedJn the markets of 
the European continent. On this sut^ect we invite particular at¬ 
tention to the simple matter-of-fkct statements of Mr. Inncs in 
his letter to Lord Gletielg*^asrifn. 

The first consequencdi, then, bf the recent abolition of com¬ 
pulsory labour in our West Indies and the Mauritius will be, and 
indeed already is, that so mnch of the continental sugar-market 
as those colonies were wont to sa|>ply must be furnished from 
the cheaper labour of the foreign slave-plantations; and of those 
supplies to the coiitiiieiit so failing from the British colonies the 
annual amount is, we repeat, from thirty-five to forty thousand 
tons. * To this full extent, at ail events, and under any possible 
rcmis.sion.s, we must prepare to see substituted, for the compara¬ 
tively mild servitude of the British colonies, the oppressive slavery 
of the foreign settlements, fed by the African traffic; for East Indian 
sugar being, as official evidence has shown, by much too co.stly to 
compete on the continent with the slave-grown produce of the 
foreign settlements, the case, as far as concerns the continental 
supply, seems wholly incapable of remedy. Still, while we pretend 
not to deny that the iBnglish measure of emancipation is attended 
with the disadvantage of making room for a great deal of slave- 
pown sugar, on the continent,, li^|.,us not be understood as thence 
inferring any blame to our Atworst, she may have been 

a little too pi^cipitate in a rigW course, fier first duly was felt to be 
lier own reformation; and if that refoinnation has left a wider scope 
I'or the covetousness and cruelty of her neighbours, England, however 
she may lament the misfortune, at least does not share in the crime. 

* Tbe atatemvuts of the impottation and couaumption of sugar at the date of 
the Emancipation Act, may be thus dissected:— 

ConsumMl in Re-raported to Con> 
Tonii Ituponedfleoai— United KingUon. tinantaT Kurope. 

British West Indies . , . 205,000 171,000 ' 34,000 

Mauritius . * . . 26,000 22,000 4,000 

231,000 19?',000 38,000 

East India'Company^s possessions 12,000 7,000 5,000 

Foreign East ludies . , . .3,000) 

Foreign West ladies and S. America 22,000 f 3 j,000 

268,000 200,000 68,000 

’-^Remarka on iht Sugar Trade, p. 3, 

But 
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But though she be thus irresponsible as to the supply which she is 
enabling the foreign slave-colonies to export in her stead to the con- 
tinent) her responsibility for her own home-consumption is clear 
and unqualified. If, on any pretext whatever, political or com¬ 
mercial, whether to help her revenue or to cheapen her purchases, 
Great Britain admit into her own market a single ton of sugar 
raised by a slave-importing colony, she is a direct receiver in the 
felony, with more: than tl>e felon’s guilt. There will then be re¬ 
newed,/or at Puerto Rico or Bahia, the sufi'ering which 

will have been vainly extinguished in Demerva and Bai badoes ; 
and on her, therefore, will lie .^again that load of injustice from 
which she has so lately and painfully been shriven. We are far 
understating the case—the .suffering of opr. negro slaves had come 
long before the Emancipation Act pass^, to be a mere name in 
comparison with what is likely to be sabstituted for it as the ob¬ 
ject of our patronage and protection. 

Most plainly, unless som^^honhst and firm interposition come 
speedily to the aid of oiu* own West Indian negro, these fiagraut re¬ 
sults are but too much to be dreaded, from the necessary tendency of 
emancipation to produce one oi* other of two effects,—either a great 
augmentation in the cost of production,—-or an abandonment of 
cultivation, not merely to the limited exten^ of the continental 
consumption, before mentioned, but generally throughout all the 
estates of secondary quality, that is, throughout more than half the 
British plantations. The average annual expense of each negro, 
including the cost of his dwelling and provision grounds, may be 
taken to have been, before the emancipation, about 61. sterling 
per head : so that an estate possessing 300 negroes, and producing 
3300 cwts. of sugar, would have required, in the item of negro 
labour, a yearly outlay of about 1,800/., or 1 Is. in the price of the 
cwt. Even on the assumptiom^twhich we here adopt—but which 
is still denied by the West rndirlus—(and very s^enuously are 
they supported in their view by the evidence of Mr. iunes)— viz. 
that wages will eventually induce the generality of the negroes to 
voluntary labour—it is certainly not to be expected that the wages 
for the daily number of hours requisite to keep up the production, 
can average less than a further annual sum of 51. sterling per 
head. This will add 1500/. to the whole cost ; being at*the rate 
of 9s. and a fraction, in addition to the former 1 Is., lor each cwt. 
of the 3300 ; so that, both during, and after the expiration of, the 
apprenticeship, the labour, if attainable at all, will be found, even 
on this calculation, (which is below ninepence a day for each 
negro on an average of age, sex, health, and strength,) to cost at 
least ll. per cwt. of sugar, whereof somewhat more than 9s. is a 
new charge, occasioned by the emancipation. 

But sugar, in this country, has now become one of the necessaries 

of 
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of life: it has been rendered almost indispensable, even among 
the poorest classes* by their extensive consumption of tea and 
coffee. The admission of Kast Indian sugar, at a duty reduced 
from its present amount of 32». ■ per cwt. to 24«., which .latter 
is the amount of duty paid on the sugar of the West Indies, 
—(even if such an equalization, unaccompanied by any coun¬ 
tervailing relief to the West Indians from their present com¬ 
mercial disadvantages under the Navigation were warrant¬ 
able in point of justice to the present sugar-grqwers of the West)— 
would still give no abatement of price; because East Indian 
sugar (as we shall presently see) |nay, from all past experience, 
be expected, if sent hither in,.any considerable quantity, to require, 
though at an equalized duty, a price rather above, than below, the 
sugar of the West, even with |be calculated addition of 9s. per cwt. 
for free labour; the advantages etyoyed by the East Indian, in 
cheapness of labour aiid other iteiptf ,bf his outlay, being overba¬ 
lanced by the heavier rates of his inland carriage and long voyage 
to England. Now, as England consumes almost 200,OCX) Ions, or 
4,0(X),000 cwts. of^ West Indian sugar yearly, an advance on that 
sugar of 9s, per cwt. (the estimated additional cost of free labour) 
would be a tax of nearly 2,000,000^. sterling, levied principally 
upon the working classes of our own people; and yet, the duties 
and commercial restrictions remaining as iiow', it would be an 
advance altogether unavoidable. 

Perhaps it w'ould be too romantic to expect that a mere phi- 
laiithi'opic consideration for the remote sufferings of the African 
would lead the majority of the lower ranks in England to ac¬ 
quiesce in the payment of this heavy charge, still less in the surrender 
or abridgment of one of tlieir most important daily comforts. T’he 
rise of prices, to so great an amount, and on so necessary an 
article, could not, in fact, fail tp,‘^i^ite a loud and general demand 
for cheaper sugar; and since’^fh'^ British possessions would be 
incapable of satisfying this demand, it could be quieted only by 
the hasty removal of those prohibitory duties which now virtually 
exclude the sugars of the foreign, that is, the slave-importing, 
colonies. With the diminished force and influence which modern 
events have left to the government, and especially with the present 
disposition tow'ard free trade of all kinds, such a cry, how'ever 
vicious, would not be easily resisted, even if the administration 
W'ere interested in the resistance: but, unfortunately, their interests 
would be with, and not against, such a movement; for it w'ould 
help them in that great difficulty of all administrations, their 
linance. The diminution of consumption, compelled by the rise 
of prices, would have occasioned a grievous deficiency in the 
revenue produced by the sugar duties: for instance, a diminution 

of 
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of one-fifth would leave a deficiency of near 1,000,0002. sterling. 
But the income so lost to the Exchequer would be but too easily 
reparable, by the admission of the foreign slave-grown sugars at a 
low rate of duty; and that wdultf be a sufficient temptation, with 
most governments, to admit them. 

Thus, by the simplest and most natural combination of po¬ 
pular clamour with the interest of the Treasury, tlie whole ob¬ 
ject of our long struggle on tlie negroes’ behalf is in danger of 
being frustrated absolutely and for ever. The evil of slavery, 
expelled from our colonies, will have shifted its sphere, indeed, 
but increased its amount. Not merely ihat sixth which has 
hitherto supplied the continental market,—but half—perhaps, two- 
thirds,—of all our West Indian possessions will have been thrown 
out of cultivation. From the Commencement of that desolating 
change, until the burst of some sUch general emancipation as we 
have anticipated in the foreigh colonies, the Brazilian and the 
Spaniard, not the African, will have been reaping the harvest of 
all our toil, ahd treasure, aftd sacrifice; and, in addition to her 
payment of ‘20,000,0002. for the emancipation of British slaves, 
.England will iiave sustained the iiioi tificatioii and mischief of de¬ 
population to more than half her W est Indian settlements—destruc¬ 
tion to more than halfher West Indian commercb —-and a frioiit* 
FUL AGGRAVATION OF SLAVKRY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

'file sum of hutiiaii misery will have been augmented by tlie tre¬ 
mendous dift’erence between the social condition of the British and 
of the foreign negro; the diff’crcuce between cottagers, dwelling in 
cnjoynieut of all the necessaries and most of the privileges and 
comforts of life, alike in health or sickness, infancy or age,—and 
men stabled like brutes, and harnessed out to the daily horrors of 
a toil, whose only redeeming quality is that of sliorteuhig the life 
w'hich it renders inloleiabie. 

Considerations of naticiiial defence, too, interpose themselves, 
though we hope they are not needed, to reinforce our humanity. 
Not only must the displacement of our siigar cultivation, by the 
foreign slave-trade, be the displacement likewise of all the mari¬ 
time strength which the commerce and carriage of West Indian 
j)roduce have raised and maintained for Great Britain, but the force 
thus lost by her is gained pieciscly by that power which alone has 
a navy capable of giving her a moment’s uneasiness. It is inevit¬ 
ably transferred to the already formidable harbours of the L'liited 
States of America; for it is from their shores that the Spanish 
slqive-islands derive their main supplies. Cuba alone takes goods 
from the United States to the yearly value of eight millions of 
dollars. Twenty years ago, the direct trade between the United 
Elates and the two great Spanish slave-colonies of Cuba and Puerto 
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Rico wonld Scarcely find employment for an amount of 50,000, or 
probably even 40,000 tons of shipping. That trade now occupies 
American shipping to the amount of 220,000 tons. To America, 
from her local position, the intercourse with Puerto Rico end 
Cuba is in ihe nature of a coasting trade; and thus, in the com¬ 
mencement of a maritime war, the Americans could man, without 
difficulty, from so vast a marine, a navy of twenty, or perhaps 
thirty sail, before the Hag of an English admiral could be visible 
id their waters. 

N ow, therefore, while we claim the co-operation, whatever it be, 
which our possessions in the East Indies may be able to lend us 
in this great struggle of free against slave labour, we avow our 
persuasion, that the main effort is to 'be made by means of those 
colonies of which negroes are ^e cultivators—our own West Indies 
and the Mauritiusand this opinion, as against the somewhat 
exclusive patrons of I^st Indian objects, is supported by no less 
authority than that of Mr. Huskissuu, whose arguments will be 
found in his speech on the sugar-question. May 23, 1823. 

Hindostan was a resource from which, undoubtedly, the advo¬ 
cates of freedom could not allow themselves to be turned aside, 
so long as it was the only one which t)pened a prospect of de¬ 
liverance for our West Indian negroes; but now that this deliver¬ 
ance has been effected through other means than the increase of 
East Indian produce, and that the sugar of the British plantations 
is to be raised, as well as that of Hindostan, by free labour, and free 
labour alone, the question with the friends of the Africans is no 
longer whether the free labour of the Hindoos may be made avail¬ 
able for einancipatiug the British negroes, but wlietlier, for the 
purpose of suppressing the foreign,slave-trade, and advancing the 
general intei*ests of humanity, ihp'^^niore serviceable instrument be 
the free labour of the British' Agrees, or the free labour of the 
Hindoos. 

Now if the East Indian cultivator could deliver his sugar 
in Europe, at a price low'er, or even not much higher, than 
of late the price of West Indian sugar has usually been, we could 
account for the disposition prevalent in some quarters to make 
the East Indies a substitute for the West, la that case, per¬ 
haps, by the simple equalization of the duties—that is, by a 
reduction of the East Indian duty, which is 32.v., to 24$., which is 
the West Indian duty—the old consumption of sugar might still 
have been kept up from a new and not dearer market, and the 
old revenue continued; but unluckily for this view of the subject, 
the facts are all against it. Not only must some years elapse 
before the requisite quantity of East Indian sugar could be pro¬ 
duced at all, but moreover, if we may calculate the future from 
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the past, this sugar, whea produced, could not be brought to 
England, in any adequate quantity, at a cheaper rate than about 
43s. 6d. or 43s. per cwt., exclusively^ of^uty: for the original 
cost of growth appears to be Ss. lOd. per cwt.; the charges 
of packing, inland carriage to Calcutta, transit-duties, waste and 
drainage, with the profits of the grower and manufacturer, 8s. 8d.; 
and the home-conveyance, comprehending the freight, commis¬ 
sion, insurance, and other charges, at least 12s.; in all, 43s. 6d, 
exclusively of duty. (Macdonnell, pp. 146, 14j|) Thus, were it 
not that the few thousand tons of East Itidiaii sugar which now 
find their way to-Europe, have the advantage of escaping all or a 
great part of the charge of freight, by serving as ballast for vessels 
whose principal cargoes are light goods yielding a considerable 
profit, it may well be doubted wl^ther any East Indian sugar 
would be brought to Europe a(^ all; and this advantage being 
limited, in the very nature of things, by the amount of shipping 
employed in the home-conveyance of light goods, can in no way 
be rendered available for any great increase in the East Indian 
sugar-tiade. And if any Such increase were attempted, an 
increase of price would accompany it: for, in the East Indies, 
where laud is so much scarcer than in the West, a demand for 
ground to be planted with a new article of export would imme¬ 
diately raise the rent. But even the before computed price 
of 43s. 6rf. would be several shillings beyond that at which the 
West Indies, witli all their additional expense for free labour, 
would bring their sugar to the English market. 

Because cotton is grown inoie cheaply in Hindostan than 
ill the W'est Indies, it is imagined that sugar might be raised 
in the same proportion of cheapness; but the reason why cotton 
is grown so cheaply in Hindostan is, lliat its cultivation depends 
wholly on manual labour, of nhii^ the wages arc lower in Hin¬ 
dostan than in any other place where labour comes freely to 
market. With sugar the case is wholly Uiflerent. 

* Tilere is no raw article raised from the soil, in the cost of pro¬ 
ducing which ii^hinrvy or fixed capital can so largely enter. In the 
British contimi|mi|d colonies of South America, where sugar-planta¬ 
tions are on a where the steam-engine, canals, rail-roads, 

and cranes, have heeW introduced, fixed capital stands to manual 
labour in the proportion of tw'o to five. In cotton, even in South Caro¬ 
lina, where the cleaning machine has been introduced, it is as one tO 
ten. The peculiar advantages of India, therefore, can hardly a^^ly to 
sugar; its cultivation must be forced, and a great expenditure off 
means heedlessly squandered, to raise an article that, notwithstanding 
the cheapness of labour, may be better raised elsewhere.*—.^oc* 
donnell, pp. 87, 88. 
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In sudi a state of the account we cannot help inclining to an 
opinion, veiy funeral, we believe, among well-informed persons, 
and pointedly expressed by the late Mr. Macdonnell, who says 
diat the zeal object of— 

* the clamour for the introduction of East India sugar into British 
consumption is, not to import sugar from British India, but to 
smuggle it from other quarters. Cochin China, Java, and several 
other parts, present every facility for the growth of sugar, and in 
many places the slave-trade is actively prosecuted. It would be su¬ 
perfluous to dwell on the egregious impolicy of giving latitude to 
these clandestine traders to import into Great Britain sugar bearing 
the name of East India, but which, virtually, would be as much 
foreign as that coming from the Hav^imhor Brazils.*—p. 191. 

In these comparisons, ho 1 ^^vd^i' pi^ce is not the only considera¬ 
tion. It is material to ascertain,iiicewise, whether the article can 
be supplied in the requisite quantity within the requisite time, 
and with the requisite regularity.' * 

Now, as to the quantity, it may be stated, in round cumpiita- 
tion, that, whereas the British plantations of the West Indies and 
the Mauritius produce at present about £30,0(X) tons, being more 
than one-third of all the sugar imported into Kurope, the British 
JSast Indies send to Europe little more than about 12,000 tons, of 
which 7000 are consumed in Great Britain. 

Hindustan, no doubt, is capable of yielding, by a fresh applica¬ 
tion of capital, a veiy large addition to its present export, because 
vast quantities of the sugar-plant are grown there even now for 
the supply of the natives, who-use it largely in that black unpini- 
iied state in which it bears the names of ghoo^ and jaghenj ; but 
some years must elapse, and much capital b^ introduced and in¬ 
vested, before the necessary anrdfilgemcnts could be made for pro¬ 
ducing and claying such aiic^dditioual quantity, beyond tl)at 
demand of the natives, as wUld supply the consumption in 
England. 

But even if grounds were planted and arrangements completed 
in India, to a sufiicient extent for growing mid transmitting 
100,000 tons of sugar, such a dealing could nev^M desirable in 
comparison with a West Indian trade of e^aljiBunt, by reason 
of that uncertainty in the time of the supplp aiiiVtliat consequent 
fluctuation in its price, which are inseparable from a very distant 
commerce, and the dangers of which, in the case of Hindostan, 
are greatly aggravated % her frequent and desolating famines. 
Upon ordinary goods, such uncertainty and fluctuation are com¬ 
paratively of little consequence; but upon an article of food iii.uiti- 
versal consumption, a few weeks* delay, or a short crop, may be 
productive of so great and so sudden a rise of prices as to work u 

very 
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very serious injury to the poorer classes of the English people. 
Observe the inequalities in the prices of other oriental produce. 
In the year 1825, indigo fluctnated to'tlie-’extent of 60 per cent., 
cotton upwards of 100 per cent., and cinnamon and mace 200, 
The advance, in the same year, of the great West Indian product, 
sugar, notwitlistanding the mania of speculation then prevailing, 
was only 20 per cent.. (Macdonnell, pp. 210 , 211 .) The present 
generation may somewhat overrate its own intellectual progress, 
but it will scarcely be insensible to lessons such as these. 

Besides, independently of all special considerations, we confess 
ourselves prejudiced enough to think, even upon general grounds, 
that it is inexpechent aii#^h, Unless in very strong and clear 
cases, to abandon old establwl^ents for the experiment of new 
ones. The sugar-growers of the l^as^t Indies, who have alway.s 
hitherto done without us, may very well do without us still ; but 
if, we remove the market fo Hindostan, what is 19 become of 
the West Indian capitalists, whose whole being depends upon the 
niothei-country? You may transfer your commerce ffqm the 
AVest to tlie East, but remember that you cannot, with the com¬ 
merce, transfer the capital too. That property is hxed and sunk 
upon the soil of your colonies, and when you cease to nourish it, 
it will not migrate, but perish. The whole or that is a downright 
and dead loss. J’he West Indian has received a heavy blow, and 
110 doubt, at this instant, is languishing from its effects; but is it 
therefore fitting that, like a savage tribe encumbered by the 
wounded on a march, we should dispatch the sull'erer to save the 
trouble of restoring him ? 

A detailed examination of the comparative advantages of an 
Eastern and a Western sugar-t^de* with reference to the general 
wealth and commerce of the tnother-country, would occupy a 
larger space than we can here detibte to it ; but the outline of the 
comparison may be comprehended in very few words. The 
zemindary or East Indian landlord, and the goldary or East Indian 
manufacturer, though subjects of the British Crown, are not 
British colonists, and therefore do not remit to this country the 
rents or the profits which they derive from the growth or manufac¬ 
ture of sugar. Those rents, and that profit, are spent not among our 
own countrymen, but among the Hindoos. On the other hand, 
the whole clear gains of the British West Indian planter are sent 
to these kingdoms. The property thus annually transmitted 
hither exceeds 4,000,000?. sterling, and is here consumed. But 
independently of the advantage of such an expenditure to the 
community in general, it is estimated, moreover, that one-fourth, 
of the whole income of the middle and superior orders of society, 
in Great Britain, the orders to which thp colonial proprietors 
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belongs finds its way into the public coffers. The colonial pro¬ 
prietors, therefore, expending between 4,000,(X)0/. and 5fi00,000L 
a-year in ibis country, coutnbute^^pwards of 1,000,0(X)/. a-year 
to the national revenue, exclusively of the duties levied on the im¬ 
port of their commodity. 

So much for the expenditure of the West Indians in tlje modier- 
country. One word upon their expenditure in the colonies. The 
commodities consumed by the inhabitants of the West Indies are 
almost wholly British. The value of these exports is between 
4,000,000Z. and 5,000,000Z. sterling per annum. If the means of 
purchase which they now derive from their staple business, the 
production of sugar, were transfetr^ to a population of Hindoos, 
the export of British coinmodit^^.w^ould be reduced almost to 
nothing. The customs of that peculiar race, and the laws 
of their faith, are insuperably obst^es to any great increase in 
the diffusiot^of Et^lish fa^ions or fabrics, o\v, as Mr. Mac- 
donnell) observes, it is upon habits, customs, and fashions that 
comffterce depends ; and wliile a colony is al\va)s disposed to 
imitate those of the parent state, Cven iu very luinuLc particulars, 
an aboriginal popuiytion feels some [iride in rejecting llieni for its 
own. By the West Indians— 

* every article that can be made in England is imported from Eng¬ 
land. The Steam-engines, the mills, coppers, stills and worms, ])ots, 
coals, bricks and lime, hoes, shovels, and tools of every description, 
hoops and nails, and clothing, aS a distinguished statesman once 
observed, from the crown of the head to the soles of the feet, all 
these are brought from England, and diffuse activity throughout 
every town of the empire.*—pp. 177, 178. ’ % 

If the sugar-growth of the Wiwtf:Indies w'ere transferred to the 
East, even the export of machini^^iuul its component parts would 
cease ; for the very basis of the^i^ast Indian project is, that what 
the Jamaican does by macliiiiery, the Hindoo will effect by 
manual labour. 

It is in vain, under such circumstances, to urge the greater 
numerical amount of the Eastern population ; for one million of 
persons who take our manufactures to the value of almost 
6,000.0001. sterling a-year, are better customers than one hundred 
millions who will absorb but 11,000,000^. sterling. J uslly, there¬ 
fore, is it said by the acute writer before quoted, 

‘ Suppose a British arti.*<an at present purchases lOd. worth of 
sugar, he may safely affirm that, of the elements of this cost, a large 
portion is the fruits of his labour; it has supplied earnings, at some 
former period, to him and his family. Miglit it not be prudent for 
him to reflect well upon this circumstance, before he yields to the 
4fIutiion attempted to be practised on him in regard to cheapness, 

and 
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and clamours for supfar produced in another quarter, and in a manner 
quite different?*— Macdonnell, p. 117« 9. 

The last, and perhaps the mbsrt important of all the considera¬ 
tions that affect the comparison between the resources of the East 
and the West, is this—that if, after fair experiment in the West, 
free labour, to the requisite extent, shall have been found unattain* 
able there, and thh oolonial establishments of England shall thus 
eventually fail her, the means of production in the East will even 
then be just as available ns if put in requisition at the present 
moment. But the converse is far from being true; for if, 
abandoning the capital embarked in the West, you apply your 
resources to the encoutagetnent of sugar-cultivation in the East, 
and the harvest there disapi^?^ you, in average quantity, in 
average price, or in certaiotyf"^ of lime, then a return to West 
Indian production is impossibloi The West Indian manufacture, 
unlike that of the East Indies, Is carried on with a vasti^amouat of 
plant, machinery, and other fixed coital, which, on the departure 
of the trade, wifi have been brokenup; and when, after your faihare 
in the East, you revert to your West Indian colonist for a renewal 
of his commerce, you will find his estates dismantled, and the 
sources of his production choked. His negroes, freed by the 
recent law, and held together by no inducement of adequate 
wages or reward, will then liavc been scattered idly and wildly 
over the land ; and tlic entire colonial mass will have become as a 
decomposed body, which you will strive in vain to reanimate with 
the spirit of industry. 'Thus your views are frustrated—^your sup¬ 
plies are dried upr—and the vacuum which your deficiency has 
left ill the siigar-niarket, is filled, if at all, by the produce of your 
slave-trading neighbours. 

England, therefore, is admohii^ed by every consideration, that, 
instead of hazarding her resources to start a new trade, she should 
direct her efforts to maintain the old one, which is just ebbing 
below the profit murk, and, if not banked up, will leave its channel 
dry, and the capital embarked on it aground. If she suffer that 
to happen, she w'ill have lost incalculably more than all which 
could ever be^gained from the fullest realization of her oriental 
visions. 

But whatever may be thought of the comparative capabilities 
of the Eastern and of the Western Indies, it seems to us to be 
somewhat extraordinary that any favour should attach at this day 
to a proposal for equalizing the duties on their sugars. If vve are 
right in the conclusion which we have drawn, and for which we 
have vouched Mr. Huskisson’s authority, that the cost of pro¬ 
ducing sugar in the East must exceed (by several shillings per cwt. 
beyond the difference of duty) the cost of producing sugar in the 

West, 
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West, then the equalization of the duty can have no effect in 
lovi'ering the general price to the English consumer—since the 
East Indian produce nliist still be sold the dearer of the two. If, 
on the other hand, it should be thought that we have taken an 
erroneous view, and that the East Indian could really, if relieved 
from the extra duty of 8$., sell his sugar in England cheaper than 
the West Indian sugar could be sold here, then the peculiarities 
of the condition in which the black population of the West Indian. 
Colonies are placed would seem to be a sufficient reason against 
calling a new labour into competition with theirs—especially at a 
crisis like the present. Nor docs this part of the argument con¬ 
iine itself to the sole consideration of ffie negro’s welfare. In aid 
of his claim we bring also to beai^-^dtid it is not a little satis¬ 
factory to find them at length coinciding,-—the claim of the West 
Indian proprietor,—the specialty and strength bf whose case, as 
between him and his East Indian rivhl, will be found in this, that, 
under the Navigation Acts, the West Indians, as we have already 
intimated, are subjected to a series of commercial restrictions, from 
which the East Tiiciians are exempt. 

The following statements are condensed from the evidence laid 
before the Board of Trade in 1830 :— 

Of codfish, a main article in the negro’s food, the total 
quantity annually consumed in the West Indian co¬ 
lonies, appears to he 348,449 quintals; and the loss 
sustained by the obligation w'hlch the law imposes of 
importing this fish from Newfoundland, r.ather than 
from a cheaper market, such as that of New York, 
amounts, in prices, to , . ’ . , £53,312 

And in freight, to , . . . . . £22,232 

Of herrings and otlier fish, the consumption appears to 
he 137,337 barrels ; and the in price sustained by 
the obligation to import them front England, rather 
than from a cheaper market, is 10.?. per barrel, or . £6S,G6S 

On staves, lumber, shingles, hoops, flour, and rice, the loss 
sustained by the obligation to import from the Jlritish 
North American provinces, rather than from the cheaper 
market of the United States, amounts, in prices, to . £86,677 

—■ --— in freights, to £94,801 

and in other miscellaneou.s charges, specified by the 
evidence, to ....... £187,676 

On imported manufactures, and exported produce, the loss 
sustained by the exclusion of tl»e Colonist, for the sake 
of the Mother Country, from the cheaper markets spe¬ 
cified in the evitlence, particularly the United States, 
amounts, in prices, to ...... £372,.575 

and in freights, to ...... £513,824 

Total £1,399,665 

Brought 
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Brought forward . Total , £1,399,665 

From this amount is to be deducted a sum received by 
certain colonies for purposes of local government, in 
consequence of the modern alterations in the colonial 
policy of the mother country.£7,312 

And the balance of loss to the Colonies is . . . j0I,.392,353 

Of this loss, 291,3531!., are borne by rum, coffee, cotton, and 
other miscellaneous articles; and sugar bears the whole of the re¬ 
mainder, being 1,101,000/. sterling. In the year to which these 
accounts relate, the number of tons of West Indian sugar imported 
was 198,Gl9} being six or seven thousand less than the now com¬ 
puted total of 205,000; and l^ms, in that year, the loss per cwt. 
was calculated at 5s. 6^. Oa the larger amount of supplies re¬ 
quired to produce the additional six or seven thousand tons, the 
loss, of course, would be nearly, though not quite, in the same 
proportion. Some slight alterations in the regulation of colonial 
intercourse have been made since that evidence was taken; but 
they can have caused no material diderence in the amount ,of the 
charge. We take, therefore, 5s, 6d. per evt to be the loss on 
these restrictions, * none of which arc appljcable to East Indian 
sugar.’ The only compensation to the West Indians, for this po¬ 
sitive loss, is a difterence of 8s. per cwt. less in the duty. The ’ 
difference has been fixed at 8s., partly in respect of the 5s. 6d. for 
the restriction, which the West Indians bear while the East Indians 
do not j and partly in respect of the superior quality of the East 
Indian sugar, derived from the double boiling which it has under¬ 
gone before its embarkation. " From that part of the charge which 
respects the superiority of quality, amounting to 2s. 6d. of the 8s., 
there seems no ground for relieving the East Indian while the su¬ 
periority continues ; and if the-remainder of the 8s. is to be taken 
off, it can justly be done only on condition of a removal of the 
equivalent restrictions on the West Indian trade. The West 
Indian colonists are entitled to say, “ If the exactions are to be equal, 
let the immunities be equal .too. If we are to fare no better than 
our rivals as‘to the rate of impost, let us fare no w’orse as to the 
cost of manufacture. If the Eastern produce is to be free from 
all countervailing taxation, let not the general national bounty, on 
the North American and other commerce, be thrown wholly upon 
the industry of the West. Those who come to market at equal 
duties should come also on equal terms. As often, therefore, as 
you take a shilling in duty from East Indian sugar, you are bound 
in common justice to take off a shilling in restrictions upon West 
Indian intercourse.*’ 

This protection, then, is one which, even on a ground of justice 

to 
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to Uic planter, independently of any sympathy with the negro, 
no government can deny, if it assume that East Indian sugar 
would be able, were the duties equalized, to compete in price 
with the sugar of the West, lint we mean to put tlie proposition 
much more broadly. Avowing, as we fairly do, the belief that it 
is not the cheapness of East Indian produce which, even at equal 
duties, the West Indian sugar has to fear, W'C state it as our epn- 
viction that, at all events^ —and without entering into any relative 
questions as to East Indian or other competing produce,—the re¬ 
moval of these restrictions on the West Indian manufacture is ab¬ 
solutely indispensable, to afford any ehtmee of escape for the 
planters or of amelioration for the negroes; It is by this relief 
alone that the rise of prices, ineftj^Iy consequent on the eman¬ 
cipation of the labourers, can be'prevented from reaching a point, 
at which the English consumers would become ’impatient, and 
demand the aidmis^on of slave-grovr|f‘BU’^Ts. '^uch a relief may, 
indeed, reng d a little the growth bf our North American colonies, 
by diminishing their present trade 6f supplV'to ihe^Wcst Indies; 
but without such a relief the West' Indies will speedily be reduced 
to a state in wliicb they will take no supplies at all, either from 
Canada and Nova Scotia or fioni any other quarter ; and, at any 
rate, we are aware of no principle which w'ould require Great 
Britain to continue a bounty to one rising set of colonies, at the 
risk of wholly sinking another, and of rendering utterly fruitless all 
the efforts of humanity for the African races, and all the vast ex¬ 
penditures which those efforts have involved. 

Nor can the West Indian now bfetold as,.h^ret;§fore, that a re¬ 
duction of 5<v. f)(/. in his expenses ^1 affbfd ibim no substantial 
beneht. So lung as a part of his pi:^uce constituted a surplus, 
and w'as obliged to seek its on the continent, it w'as 

undoubtedly true that no such relief could materially have assisted 
him, because the sales on the bpntinciit and in England had neces¬ 
sarily one common level, and tne low prices to which the slave- 
trade W'as always depressing the produce sold abroad kept low 
prices likewise here. But now, when the contracted production of 
the colonies will leave no surplus at all for exportation to the 
continent, the continental and the British prices, having no longer 
any intercommunication, will cease to level themselves together. 
And, in consequence, the British planter will now derive in the 
British market—and be able to impart to the British consumer— 
the real benefit of any remission. 

While colonies were cultivated only by slaves, there w'as a strong 
conscientious objection to any policy, w-hich, by relieving the 
planter, would indirectly tend to the continuation of the negro’s 
toll: but every generous feeling which, antecedently to the Act of 
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3 and 4 Will. IV., was in operation against tlie British colonist, 
must now and henceforth work in his favour: for he will be no 
longer the possessor of a capital invested in slaves, but an employer 
of free labour ; and engaged, not merely by public opinion or per¬ 
sonal feeling, but by direct pecuniary interest, in tlie extinction of 
slavery. He is become, therefore, the natural and zealous ally of 
the abolitionists, and the only effective agent for the civilization 
of the negroes^, ,, 

If, under a continuance of the restrictions, the expense of free- 
labour would oblige the dealer to add Qs. per cwi., a retiiissiun of 
those restrictions equivalent to 5s, Gd, will enable him to 
limit the advance of price to Ss, Gd. This has a double advan¬ 
tage. It vastly diminishes the which we have already de¬ 

precated, of an impatient cry for slave-grown produce, by lightening 
the consumer’s expense ^ produce of free-labour; aud it 
prevents the abandonment establishments, by keeping 

up the consumption of a poqr,bnt^npmerous class of bufors, who, 
if the full bqrthen had been ra^^jined, Would have been unable 
to continue their purchases.^ The importance of this last neusi- 
deration will not fail to impress the reader, when he reflects 
that the prospects of the negroes* general ipiprovement, no less 
than the comfort of the people at home, and the interests of our 
colonial commerce, depend almost wholly on the extent to which 
West Indian industry can be maintained at present. If by 
rendering prices niodeiate, and consumptiou general, through 
a judicious relaxation, we can so counteract the disadvanta^^e 
of the increased cost occasioned by tlie substitution of free for 
slave labour, as to keep colon^ cultivation for the British market, 
during the next few years, up to anything like a considerable pro¬ 
portion of its old extent—then,j Although it must i>e admitted that 
our colonies will still have lost much, (with reference especially to 
the produce once exported by them to the continent, which is 
irreparable in every view,) w'e shall still have accomplished a most 
important result. We shall have saved tvio-tliirds, perhaps five- 
sixths of our colonial possessions from ruin, and their negro-pea¬ 
santry from desertion, idleness, and demoralization; and we shall 
have preserved the vital principle of our West Indian commerce, 
to be extended hereafter as occasion may mature itself. 

Do what we may, however, the plain, disagreeable truth still is, 
that we can, in no possible mode, avoid a loss in some shape 
or other, to the w'hole extent of the difliereiice in price between 
free and slave labour. We may distribute and apportion that 
loss; but we cannot get rid of it. We have for a vast number 
of years carried on a trade in sugar, in wliich we netted, by the 
labour of slaves, a profit of or 10s. per cwt. beyond what we 

could 
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could otherwise have attained. We have now, by a great na¬ 
tional enactment, given up that profit. But having so given it 
up, we must patiently bear the privation, and not deceive our¬ 
selves into a supposition, that, by any arrangement or contrivance 
between one set of interests and another, we can—at least for a 
long time to come—-retrieve a single penny of what we have fairly 
SI’rendered. 

Yet perhaps eventually, even with a view to profit, the present 
maintenance of the West Indian plantations may prove itself a 
measure of no unproductive character. We have already pointed 
out the probability that our foreign rivals, from the new circum¬ 
stances of the times, and most especially from the emancipation of 
the British slaves, will hencefortii.be more than ever exposed to 
those perils of insurrection and'deHMOation by which St. Domingo 
was lost to France. We have dNm*n how surely a succes-sful 
revolt in any one <|uarter must be the.signal for similar explosions 
in others; and by what cogent and not'tardy caUvses the region and 
reign of slavery are likely to be narrowed. We hold it to be clear, 
at all events, that whenever any effectual check shall be given to the 
fresh importation of slaves, the foreign colonies, from the iiisufii- 
cient proportion of their female to their male negroes, and from 
their inexperience in those arts of amelioration by which the 
British planters have held their slave-population together, must 
rapidly lose that great command of cheap labour which at present 
enables them to strive so advantageously against England in the 
])roductiou of sugar. But if, wliile these defections arc beginning 
to lake place in the productive powers of neighbouring colonies, 
those of (ireiit Britain shall have enabled, by the propo.sed 
remissions in aid of free labour, to inaintaiii their extensive produc¬ 
tion at five-siaiths, or even two-thtrds, of its present amount, by 
negroes working for wages, our colonial industry must stand upon 
a basis more firm and lasting than slavery could ever have con¬ 
structed. Our emancipated Creoles, gradually learning, from their 
now stale of society, and from their more equal intercourse >vilh 
the whites, to eiucrtain artificial wants and appetites, and more and 
inwe generally accustoming themselves, as their growing popula¬ 
tion diminishes their facilities of comfortable subsistence, to en¬ 
gage ill stipendiary labour as the only means by which such wants 
and appetites can be gratified, will form a community of labourers 
ready and able to extend the operations of the British planter 
in the continental markets, as the produce of the foreign colonies 
falls off; for the diminution of foreign production will have been 
laising prices in those markets towards their proper level—that i.s, 
towards the level at which free labour may be employed with a 
profit; and when this level, which is the only natural one, shall 

have 
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have been so attained in the foreign markets, the British West 
Indians, possessing the exclusive advantage of an established 
population of stipendiary negroes, may fairly expect to become 
the principal sugar-merchants of Europe; or, at least, their only 
important competitors are likely to be the East Indian cultivators, 
who then, at prices so much increased^ may be able, though they 
be not now, to transmit their sugar w'ith advantage. This addi¬ 
tion to the colonial commerce of England, and the consequent 
increase of her shipping, and of all the manufactures and pro¬ 
ductions which she would supply to the negroes in their advancing 
demand for the artiBcial comforts of life, would go far to com¬ 
pensate, in new modes of revenue, the relaxations which we have 
been recommending in the code #f colomal intercourse. 

We cannot conclude without one# store, and earnestly, pressing 
on the public mind the conskUmdIoii of the state into which the 
emancipated negroes must fall,,, cultivation be^^iscontinued to 
an extent which shall break up iheiiemployment of labour. To 
have given freedom to your negroes is to have paid bht half 
your long-accumulated debt: with freedom you must give 
the means of industry, or you will not have i>rovided the op¬ 
portunities of civilization and improvement dud from you. The 
only fair chance for their social, or moral, or religious advance¬ 
ment, is the presence and example of European employers, of 
I^mropean teachers, of European manners, and of European mo¬ 
tives. Continue to find them occupation with adequate recom¬ 
pense—give them an option of labodr with their liberty—and the 
arts and the virtues of life may grow up and thrive; but if all you 
restore to them is their idleness, you have made them the most 
pernicious of presents. The feftlyie soil and the relaxing climate 
will speedily resolve them into their aboriginal barbaiisdi: Hordes 
of irreclaimable savages will take the place of a Christian popu¬ 
lation and a civilized society. The foreign slave-trade, no longer 
forced to fetch its cargoes from distant Africa, vwH be coinmo- 
diously supplied by Creole kidnappers, in short safe runs from 
the English islands. You will see your busy ports converted into 
riotous dens of black buccaneers, and the flags of the negro pirates' 
insulting all that wide archipelago. Africa w'ill have had her le- 
venge, but Freedom, Justice, and Religion no amends. 


Note 
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Concerning m Article in No. C V. 

"Wn Ifato received from 1^. KOim, anthor of a work on the * Prophecies/ 
which we reviewed ^ thii Number* a letter contradicting certain statements 
in that TfiViewal, and Whic^ the writer requests us to msert in this plaee. 
Ihr. Jaeith’s letter is so long in itself, and w<mld have required so much 
ooimBOient from um that we could not, under any circumstances, have corn¬ 
iced with this request; but it contains distinct information that a detailed 
Answer to our Article on his book isjal^ut £p be published in a separate form. 
The Doctor could hardly expect us hi^ice m subject;—and it 

would, therefore, have been interests that we should,wait for 

the appearance of this bract. . -if ' .. 


To Article on tifioktPi MSt^re of Bolingbroke in No. C VIII. 

Mt'hn ^talligent writer of some retnarlcs on this Article in No. LXXXV. of 
Machine has addressed to us a letter, in which he affords still 
i^^r confirmation of our opinion as to what he justly calls ‘ the niamries 
and blunders' of Mr. Cooke's book. One point on wbidi we spoke with some 
.d^ree of hesitation, namely the date of the first publication of Bolingbi'oku's 
, * famous Intterto Sir William Windham,’ our correspondent has asrertained to 
/^bauawe had snspi^hid; and the matter is so important to Lord Bolingbroko's 
coUolti^iye-as to the iterance and neg^ligencc of his lordship's 
''MSent bioSca|>hst;, thfuH it worth while to subjoin bur 'Corrn- 

' ap(mdenfll&' 0 ^mi^oat.upoi|i it. 'Ht'sdfs, ^ In addition tu the reasons assigned 
hi the Quarlerly I|^iew for bcheyiug that the letter to Windham was 
not pHtlied at the tlfbo at wdtich^^Ofes^s. to have been (and probably 
was) written* several paSsa^j^nigltt^^ been quoted from it which .show 
that ttjbe author had no iatmtiid|Hp^|lublishing it immediately, if at all. 
Buh hi pniwfiiillufart it was cg^teijUpaequeathed to Mallet only in manu^ 
script. His copy, that wAic^m^mt to Museum, 

along with all the other manuscripts left to l^olhig- 

bi'oke. It is TwLmJBolingbirQke's band, nmr oriiet^^]fM^rs,'bnt 

it is, like the W^^^^rcctett throughc^^'hy thah one 

amanuensis bad been employed on it.’ 4 * * " 

We have examined the MS. in the Museum (4984, A. Phit. CXVI. E.), 
and find the case to be as stated by our correspondent, excepting that some 
entii^ pages towards the conclusion are in Bolingbroke's own handwriting. 
This discovery appears to us to confirm our suspicion to absolute certainty 
—to gh'e a totally new turn to the most important part of Bohngbroke’s 
hfistory—aud, moreover, to give the coup de grace to Mr. Wmgrove (Jooke's 
. OQOtenp^tible compilation. 
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Aht. I.— Dy Romuche Papste, ihre Kirvhe vnd ihre Staat im 
sechsxphnten undsiebxeknten Jakrhvndert. Von Leopold Ranke. 
Erster band. Heilin. 

{The Popes of iheir Church and State during the Sise^ 

teenth Seventeenth Centuries.) 

TiyE en\y the dispassionate and philosophical serenity with 
* ^ which the Geinian histuiian may contemplate the most re- 
maikable and chaiacteiistic poitiuii of the annals of inodein 
Euiope—the liso, piogress, tiBlApetice of the P^pul powei. In 

this rountiy, the stilUrevivingi ai)4| it is almost to be leaied, uu- 
cxtinguisliable animosity between the conflicting leligioits psities, 
the uiiioitunate connexion with the political feuds and hostilities of 
oiii own days, would almost inevitably, even if involuntaiily, colour 
the page of the wiitei ; while perfect and uniinpassloiied equahility 
would piovoke the suspicious and sensitive jealousy of the leadei, 
to whichevei party he might belong. On one side there as an 
nwliil and sacied heverence for (he chan of St. Peter, which woul4 
sill ink tiom examining too closely even the polUicat initjuities, 
which the inosU^ealous liomaii Catholic cannot altogether veil 
fiuin his lelnctri^aiid Italf-avomed^a^e: while, on the pthei, the 
whole Papal hisi^is loi3i iiMK)ii %^he vast and unvaiyiiig sys¬ 
tem of fraud, supeistition, tn truth—uotwt^tstand- 

ing the appaiently unitoim platlS^h^Papal polH||||||P^^ 
ing the rapad 9Wcce8$fQ][| ot ecclesiastic, w ho, elo^HyP^fleral at a 
late pcfbd of life, occupied the spiiitual thi{|||||K| Vatican-— 
the annals of few kingdoms, when mdHh pioWipRy^coiisidered, 
possess greater variety, aie moie stiongly inodiflcd by the genius of 
successive ages, oi ate moie influenced by the peisonal chaiacter 
of the leigmug soveieign. Yet, in all times, to the Homan Ca¬ 
tholic the da/zling halo ot sanctity, to the Piotestniit tiic thick 
daikiRSs which has gatheted lound the pontifical tiara, has ob- 
scuted the peculiai and distinctive lincanients of the (iieguiies, 
and Innocents, and Alcxandeis. As a whole, the Papal history ' 
has been by no means deeply studied, oi distinctly uiidi i stood ; in 
no, couiitiy has the inodciu spiiitual cnipiie of Uoim* found its 
Livy oi Its Polvbius, no tnasteily hand has tiaied the changes in 
Its jiohlical iclatioiis to the lest of Einope fioiii the real date of 
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its temporal power, its alliance with the Frankish luonarchs—nor 
the vicissitudes of its foi tunes during its long struggle for supre¬ 
macy. Almost at the same time the slave of the turbulent barons 
of llomagna, or of the ferocious populace of the city, and the 
powerful protector of the freedom of the young Italian republics— 
the unwearied and at length victorious antagonist of the German 
emperors—the dictator of transalpine Europe;—now an exile from 
the imperial and Holy City, yet in exile swaying the destinies 
of kingdoms—triiimpliing even over its own civil dissensions, and 
concentrating its power, after it had been split asunder by schisms 
almost of centuries, not merely unenfeebled, but apparently with 
increased energy and ambition:—no subject would oiler a more 
imposing or more noble tlieme for a great historian than that of 
Pa|:)al Home ; none would demand higher qualifications—the most 


laborious inquiry, the most profound knowledge of human nature, 
the most vivid and picturesque powers of description, the most 
dignified superiority to all the pre^sSiessions of age, of country, 
and of creed. 

Of all periods in the nOne perhaps is less known 

to the ordinaiy reader, in this cdlnillry id least, than that compre¬ 
hended within the work of Mi', liankc, the centuries which imme¬ 


diately followed the Keformution. Just about the time of that 
great icra in the religious and civil history of mankind, the reign 
of Cliaiics V^., the cxtraordinaiy characters of the uding pontiffs, 


and the prominent part which they took in the affairs of Europe, 
have famiiiari'/.ed the least liiligetit readers of history witli the 
names and the acts%f Alexander V1 , of ,1 ulius 11., and of Leo X. 


The late Mr. Roscoe^s iifi^. (»f thu latter pontiff*,^^lough, from its 
feebler and less finished ejte^-utidn,^ d^n boint&^Ptfic exijectalions 
raised by that of Lorenzo itfe' MmjpPmlied tip some pait of this 
gloat cliasm bi onr histoiy. BpKpTter the Protestant nations of 
Europe from thd'iiotffl^tm of Rome, tiicy seem to have 

taken no grei^l^M|®est in the state of the Papacy ; tliey caied not 
to inquire by vWPMInds^tJl^c lliundeis of the Vatican were wielded, 
now that they^’Se beyond their spher-e: so that they scarcely 
perceived the effects of-llie lleformation itself upon the Papal 
svstcin, tlie secret ievolution in the court of Rome and in the 
whole of its policy, the diflrient relation assnined by the I^apul 
power towaids that part of Europe which still acknowledged its 
authority. 

This extraordinary fact, of the silent retirement of the Papal 
pow er almost entirely within its ecclesiastical functions ; the com¬ 
plete subordination of the temporal interests of the l\)pe, as an 
■ Italian piincc, to those of his spiritual supremacy ; the reiiovatitiii 
of the Papal energy in its contracted dominion over southern 


Europe 
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Europe and its foreign possessions ; its confirmed and consolidated 
power in the countries which had not rejected its supremacy, from 
tfie higher personal character of the pontiffs, who from this time, 
if darkened, to our judgment, by the varying shades of bigotry, 
were invariably men of high moral character, and of earnest and 
serious piety; the extension of its influence by the activity of the 
Religious Orders, more particularly the new institution of the 
Jesuits; the assumption of the general education of the people by 
this most skilfully organized and sagaciously administered com¬ 
munity ;—these subjects have been first placed in a clear and 
attractive point of view by Professor Ranke. If we should 
lind a fault in the history before us, it would be that on which w'e 
are most rarely called upon to animadvert, especially in German 
writers. Brevity is an offence against which our statutes are sel¬ 
dom put in force. Still where the author has made such laboiious 
anil extensive researches, and where his subject posscs.scs .so much 
iidierent interest, we could have> wished at times that he was less 
ra]>i(l, concise, and compress^—we could have borne greater 
fulness of development, a itfoye detaiIed*exposition of the course 
of events, and of the motives of the influential agent.s—more of the 
life and circumstance of history. In many parts the present 
reads like a bold and vigorous outline for a, larger work. But 
having exhausted our critical fastidiousness on this point, we liave 
only the more giatifjing duty of expressing our high estimate of 
tlie value of the present volume, ami our coiilident reliance on the 
brilliant promise of those which are to follow. 'Yo the high 
ijualilicaUons (^profound rescarcli, cdrefnl accuracy, great fairness 
and cahdour,:i^^h a. constant veferen^to the genius and spirit of 
each sucrcssi\^(||fe, cosgU^nHo ih^Historians of Germany, Mr. 
Ranke adils the charm o!r% sj^jll^arly’lucid, terse, and agreeable 
si^le. \\ c do not sciuple our judgiue^ on this point, 

which it is somclimcs lliouguPpre^inptuoua||i^arty one but a 
native to pronounce; as.wc are inclined to thii4||||||||Bt f()r anliisto- 
rieal st)]e, whicli, above all others, dciifands flueSH^ vivacity, and 
pejspiciilty, ihofe can be' no testimony more ^niiable tlian the 
pleasure and fai dity with which it is read by foreigners. 

2Vlr. Ranke is, we believe, the colleague of Mr. von Kaumer in 
llie histoiical depaitment at the University of Beilin ; and there can 
be Ilf) better proof of the wisdom with which the higher as well as 
the lower svslein of l^ius.sian education is conducted, than the 
selection, or indeed the eominand, of two such men as connected* 
witli this distinguished province of public instruction. 

Before we entei on llio consideration of Mr. ffanke’s history, it 
is’light to give some account of his lahouis in .scinching out ori*' 
ginal souiccs of information, in oider that wc may justly appreciate’ 

i 9. the 
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the diligence of ihe writer, and the authority of his statements. 
We are the more anxious to do this, because the Professor seems to 
have derived great advantage from collections, the existence of 
which, at least to the extent and value described in his preface, is 
little suspected. Having exhausted the archives of Beiliii, Mr. 
Kankc proceeded to Vienna. Vienna has long been a great centre 
of Huropcaii politics. Besides the relations of Austria with Ger¬ 
many—from her connexions with Spain, with Belgium, w'ith Lom¬ 
bardy, and with Rome, the imperial archives have been constantly 
accumulating their treasures of public documents. The court of 
Vienna has fur a long time had a passion for collecting, amassing, 
and arranging such papers. The Couit Librajy (^Hof-Biblioihek) 
has been enriched by many important volumes from Modena, and 
the ‘invaluable’ Foscarini manuscripts from Venice—the collections 
of the Hoge Marco Foscarini for the continuation of the Italian 
Chioniclcs—and a very valuable collection made by Prince Eugene. 
The imperial Archives are stiU richer; the greater part of the 
treasures which belonged to Venice have been restored to that 
city, but there is still a vast stock.of papers relating to the histoiy 
of V^enice, original despatches, extracts from the customs of the 
state, called Rnbricarin; narratives, of some of which no other 
copy is known to exist; lists of state-officers, chronicles and diaries. 
The archives of Vienna were of great value in illustrating the 
pontificates of Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V. Mr. Ranke’s re- 
searchfs were next ilirccled to the Venetian libraries. Tliat of Sr. 
Mark is not OJily valuable for its own proper wealth, but as having 
received in latter days the wrecks eif many old prmite"collections. 
This last is the di paitnient which has been first <|i^tveied and ex¬ 
plored by Mr. Raukc. Both at ytni^mygisid avHwne the nobility 
took a pride in the collectioit of fa^ly-papers, which, of course, 
are constantly, interwoven with p^lMlc affairs. In Venice, the great 
houses almost mv^s posses^Sd a’^abinct of manuscripts attached 
to their librnriglyj^omc of these .still remain, many w'eie di.sperscd 
at the dow nf; J| Bj^ the Republic in 1797 • At Rome, the great 
houses, alinostwvariably the descendants of the Papal families, 
the Baiberinis, the Chigis, the Alticris, the Coi.sinis, the Albaiiis, 
have preserved vast collections relating to the period of their power 
and splendour. Mr. Ranke describes the importance of these docu¬ 
ments as not inferior to those of the Vatican. The free and liberal 
access to these collections compensated to him for the somewhat rc- 
.slricted use of the Vatican treasures, imposed paitly, it should seem, 
by some mere personal jealou.sy on the part of jMonsignor Maio, 
the librarian, and puitly from the natural reluctance to open at once 
all the .secrets of that mystciions treasme-hoiise to a foreigner and 
a Protestant. Mr. Ranke, however, observes with some justice 

on 
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on tlie impolicy of this concealment at the present day, as in¬ 
quiry can scarcely bring to light things worse than suspicion, 
tiius awakened, will imagine, or than the world is inclined to 
believe. 

The present work, professing to be the H istory of ihc Popes 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, properly commences 
w'itli the two last years of the pontificate of Alexander VI, The 
prefatory chapters trace with rapidity, but with skill, the develop¬ 
ment of the Papal power from the establishment of Christianity. 
Already, before the opcjiing of the sixteenth century, some omi¬ 
nous signs of resistance had menaced the universal autocracy 
established by llildcbiand and Innocent 111. The national 
spirit in many countries had asserted its independence. In 
Prance, in England, in Germany, even in Spain and Portugal, a 
strong reluctance to the interference of the Papacy in the iiomina* 
lion to the most opulent benefices, and to the grinding taxation of 
the court of Home, began to betray itself; and the nation, as re¬ 
presented by its parliament or its nobles, bad invariably supported 
the rebellious sovereign in his struggles against th'? ecclesiastical 
despotism. 'Powards the close of the fiftecntli century, new ob¬ 
jects of ambition opened upon the minds of the pontiffs, '.riic ne¬ 
potism, which liad hitherto been contented v^ itb the accumulation of 
ecclesiastical benefices, and the spoils of the tributary kingdoms, 
upon the relatives of the ruling Pontiff, assumed a bolder flight. 
The state of Italy was tempting, and the Popes not only began to 
form scheilte,8 for the extension of their own temporal^tlominions, 
but aspired to iudepciidcmt principalities in the persons of 

their relations. sovereigns, or at, least native republics, 

now occupied the Whole 6l^taly. The Sforzas on the throne of 
Milan, and the republic of V,f|iuce, ruled iu Lombardy; the 
Medici ill Florence, the House W- Aragon in Naples. These 
powers had gradually absoibed many^of the std^^r states, and 
bad reduced their sovereigns into subjects or r^w||pries. The 
subjugation of the turbulent barons of Romagna, JfK the exten¬ 
sion of the Papal territory into a pow’erful kingdom, offered im • 
mediate advantages which might have blinded the \visesl of the 
Pontiffs to its remote and dangerous consequences. Rut the more 
fatal ambition of establishing an hereditary sovereignty iu their own 
house, led to more immediate and inevitable evil. The succeeding 
Pontiff found the fairest possessions of the church alienated ; the 
favourite of one reign became of necessity the deadly enemy of the 
next; tlie usurpe}' must be ejected to make room for the present 
claimants on the J’apal bounty. The Pope was llius more and 
more embroiled with bis own vassals, moio incxtiicably entangled 
in the labyiinthiin: (lolilics of Italy, more fatally diverted (roni the 
higher objects of hi-> lemp<nal polity, as holding the balance be¬ 
tween 
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tween the great sovereigns of Europe. At all events the spiritual 
ruler of the woi ld sank into a petty Italian prince. 

'1 hat was indeed a splendid dominion which had been erected 
over the mind of man by the Gregories and Innocents ! Its tem¬ 
poral were always subordinate to its spiritual ends. It was a tyranny, 
which repaid by ample and substantial beueiits its demands upon 
the independence of inunkiud. It required tribute and homage^ but 
it bestowed order, civilization, and, as far as was possible, in such 
lierce and wnilike times, peace. It was a mural sway, not, like the 
temporal sovereignties of the time, one of brute force. It had com¬ 
paratively nothing luu row or personal; it united C'hristeiidom into 
a vast federal re|iub1ic ; it was constantly endeavouring to advance 
the bordeis of the Christian world—to reclaim the heathen barba¬ 
rism ol the north of Europe—or to repel the dangerous aggres¬ 
sions <)1 Mohammedanism. The Papacy, dining llie daik ages, 
notwithstanding its presumptuous and insulting domination over 
the authority ol kings and the rights of nations, wan a great iiisU u- 
ment in the hand of Divine Provhlcnce, a couiiteiacting priiici}>le 
to the wild and disorganising barbarism vxhrch juevailed iliiongh- 
out E^lrop•^ a I allying point for the moral and intellectual energies 
of mankind, when they should coitunencc the woik of recon¬ 
structing society upon its modern system. In such lawless times 
It was an elevating sight to behold nu Emperor of Germany, in 
the plenitude of his power, arrested in his attempts to crush the 
young freedom of the Italian republics; a wailike oi a pusillani¬ 
mous l>iaiit, a Philip Augustus of Fiance, or a Joliu,.of F’.uglaiid, 
standing rebuked Ibr their crimes mid oppressiOB^at the voice of 
a leeble old man in a i^mote city, wplj, scarcely j^^nadrbn of sol¬ 
diers at his command, and with hardl^m iincu'ntested mile of ler- 
nlory. l'’rom this lofty position, the Pojies, towards the end of 
the lifieenth century, voluntarily despeuded. The strong man was 
caught ill the t^s oflocal^iid territorial iutciests. I.. 0 W motives 
of persoiiul^|||ip family aggrandizement degrudcii him into tiie 
common h(J|rof kings; and froiu- Uie lu biter of the world, the 
acknowledged ruler of the moral and intellectual destinies of luaii- 
kiiid, his uinhiiioii dwindled into that of a small sovereign prince, 
or the founder of a petty d\nasty of Italian dukes. Had the Popes 
stood ^loof from the politics of Italy, and only consulted the 
iiiglicr interests, we will not say of leligion, but of the See of 
Home, how commanding would have been their station dining the 
coullict between the gieat monarchies into whidi Europe began 
to be divided ! At all events, bow mucli would they have gained, 
h.ul they been spaied the animosities and the dimes into which 
ihi'V wde plunged by the more ambitious nepotism ol the times 
on which we are about to enter ! 

* bixuis IV. conceived the plan of forming a principality for his 

nephew 
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nephew Girolamo Riario, in the beautiful and fertile plains of Ro¬ 
magna. The rest of the Italian powers were already contesting for 
predominance in, or for the possession of, these territories; and, as 
a question of right, the Pope had olearly a better title than the others. 
He was only deficient in political resources and in the means of war. 
He did not scruple to make his spiritual power, exalted in its nature 
and in its object above everything earthly, subservient to his temporal 
designs, and to debase it to the intrigues of the day, in which be was thus 
involved. As the Medici stood principally in his way, he mingled 
himself up with the feuds of Florence, and brought on himself, as is 
w'ell known, the suspieion that he was cognizant of the Pazzi conspi¬ 
racy ; that he was not without knowledge of the murder which tliese 
men perpetrated before the altar of the cathedral—he the Father of 
the Faithful! When the Venetians ceased to favour the enterprise of 
his nephew, which they had some time done, the Pope was not satisfied 
with deserting thtun in the midst of a war to which he himself had 
urged them ; he went so far as to excommunicate them for continuing 
the war. He acted with no less violence in Rome. He persecuted 
with wild rclcntlessness the adversaries of Riario, the Golonnas ; he 
forced from them Marino; he stormed the house of the prothonotary 
Colomia, took him prisoner and executed him. His mother came to 
the church of St. Celso, in Ranchi, where the body lay; she lifted up 
by the hair the dissevered head) and cried—“ This is the head of my 
son ! this is the truth of the Pope !—He promised, if we would yield 
up Marino, that lie would liberate my .son; Marino is in his bands, my 
son in mine, but dead t Lo! thus does the Pope keep his word.” ' 

The first act of Caesar liorgia, llm too-fainous son of Alexander 
VI., who, though not the immediate successor to the popedom, 
was the immej^Hte heir to the splendid nepotism of bixtus, was 
to drive the wi^w of Uiaum from linoljU^iid i’orli, of which the 
possession had been bou^t by so mneh crime, and by such a 
fatal precedent of the degradation of the Papal power. In Caesar 
liorgia, Papal nepotism rose to ita height of ambition and of 
guilt." The inquiries of Jtanke Itifive throwii discredit on no 
one crime ; they have confirmed the inuiistrous of iniquity 

wliich has been charged against this man. Hut all Ids sub¬ 
tlety, and all his profound Machiuveiiism, Cati^ar Horgia alone 
did not perceive the iuheicnt instability of a power which mu.st 
depend on the life of the reigning Pope. It was built on sand, 
uiid however he udght cement it with blood, it could not endure 

^ \Ve have heanl a strikiu Hnerilute velatinfj to these times from one of the 
contemporary MS. docuinents. The writer, if we remember rijjlif, a Venetian am-* 
babsadur, was resent ut Home durin;; the tumult caused i>y the disapiiearance of 
the ]>iike of G uha, Alexander's elder son. < All Koine is in .in uproar,' he writufa : 

‘ the IJiikij of f iiniha has been muidered, and hi:, hod)' thrown into the Tiber. 1 
have heeii upoi the hiid^e : I saw ihe body taken out of the river; 1 iollowed it to 
the gates of tin Castle of St Angelo. We thought we heard t/te voice of the old 
Pope muling audtblg above all the wild tumult' 
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the shock. The sagacious Venetians, according to a MS. chro¬ 
nicle, quoted by llanke, looked on without concern, for they 
well knew that the conquests of the Duke Valentino were but ‘ a 
fire of straw, which would soon go out of itself.’ We may add to 
Mr. Ranke’s authorities, a passage from a curious and nearly con- 
ten»poraneous life of Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino, by Bernardino 
Baldi. When this duke w-as driven from his city by the extraor¬ 
dinary arts of Borgia, his subjects consoled him with the obser- 
vation, that * Popes do not live for ever.’ 

Julius II., by fortunately obtaining the inheritance of this duke- 
dotn of Urbiiio in a peaceful way, was enabled to satisfy the claims 
of his family without warlike aggression. Thenceforward he 
could entirely devote himself to the nobler, yet by no means 
spiritual object of his life, his warlike achievements for the 
aggruiidizeinent of the Pupal territory, and the expulsion of 
foreign powers from .Italy. 

Willi Juliiis ll. the proper subject of Mr. Ranke’s narrative 
commences. It was in the third year of the sixteenth 
century, that the poison W'hich had served the house of Borgia 
with so much fidelity, revenged and liberated the vvorld fruin 
the supremacy of Alexander Vl. It was a singular coincidence, 
that exactly at the period at which the pure and genuine 
gospel of Christ was about to be re-opened, as it were, to the 
eyes of man—when, even if Luther had never lived, the art of 
printing must to a certain extent have revealed 'again the true cha¬ 
racter ol the evangelic faith—the highest office in the Christian 
cuminuiiiiy .should have been filled by such men. The successor of 
Christ and his apostles was Alexander, in tiie midst of his blood¬ 
stained and incestuous family; Juliusldj^in full Armour, at the 
head of an host of condottjeri ; and evfeS*X.eo X., in his splendid 
and luxuriant court, where, if Christianity was not openly treated 
as a fable, it Int d^^ iven placei botli in its religious and moral in¬ 
fluence, to the r^ped philosophy and the unregulated manneis of 
(ircecc. 'riMiUprntificatc of Leo X. is ^ktptched with admirable 
fairness .aJid j^|||||nient by Mr. Ranke. The eflect of the study of 
antiquity on poetry and the aits is developed with peculiar 
felicity. The men of creative genius at this stirring period had 
discovered the beauty, and deeply imbued their minds with the 
harmonious principles, of the ancient poets—but they were not yet 
enslaved to their imitation. 

* Not that the middle ages had been altogether ignorant of the classic 
writers. The ardour with which the Arabians, from who.se intellec¬ 
tual Itihours so much passed back into the south, collected and appro¬ 
priated the works of the ancients, did not fall far short of the ze'al 
with which the Italians of the fifteenth century did the same; and Ca¬ 
liph Maimun maybe compared, in this respect, with Cosmo de’ Medici. 

But 
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But let 03 observe the cliflFerence. Unimportant as it may appear, it 
is, in my opinion, decisive. The Arabians translated, at the same 
time they often destroyed the original. As their own peculiar ideas 
impregnated the whole of their translations, they turned Aristotle, we 
might say, into a system of theosophy; they applied astronomy only 
to astrology, and astrology to medicine; and medicine they diverted 
to the development of their own fantastic notions of the universe. 
The Italians, on the other hand, read and learned. From the Romans 
they advanced to the Greeks; the art of printing disseminated the 
original works throughout the world in numberless copies. The ge¬ 
nuine expelled the Arabian Aristotle. In the unaltered writingvS of 
the ancients, men studied the sciences; gcogra}>hy directly out of 
Ptolemy, botany out of Dioscorides, the knowledge of medicine out of 
Galen and Hippocrates. How could mankind be so rapidly emanci¬ 
pated from the imaginations which liitherto had peopled the world, from 
the prejudices which enslaved the mind !’ 

It was precisely at this period of transition from the dark ages 
to the revival of learning, that the second great epoch of the crea¬ 
tive genius of Italy took place. The study of antiquity was now 
free, noble, emulative: not servile, cold, and pedantic. The old 
poetic spirit was yet miextinguishcd ; it admired, with kindred and 
congenial rapture, tiie graceful and iiarmoiiious forms of Grecian 
skill—it aspired to array its own conceptions in the same kind of 
grace and majesty. From this union of original and still uiifct- 
tered imagination with the silent influence of familiarity with the 
most perfect models, sprung the Honiantic Plpic, the Sculpture 
and Architecture of Michael Angelo, the I^oggie of Hatlaelle. 
It is singular that Italy alone, which, perhaps, contributed no¬ 
thing to the treasures of romance, excepting indeed that curious 
specimen of early Tuscan Jprose, the ‘ AVenturieic Siciliano,’ by 
Busone da Gubbio—(lately discovered and admirably edited by 
our countryman, Dr. Notl)—that Italy should alonejtuvc founded 
great poems on the old romance.s of fehivahy.'*' JSNre how wonder-s'" 
fui the tiansmutation of the rude and garruloii^-and sometimes 
picturesque, old tales,'by the magic hand of and Ariosto, 

into majestic poems! ' 

The following obseivatious of Mr. Ranke are marked, in our 
opinion, with equal ingenuity and taste 

‘ This is the peculiar character of the romantic epic, tliat its form 
and matter vv’ere equally foreign to the genius of antiquity, yet it be¬ 
trays the inward and unseen influence. The poet found prejiared for 
his subject a Christian fable of mingled religious and heroic interc.st 
the principal figures, drawn in a few broad and strong and general 
lines, were at his command ; he had ready for his use striking situa¬ 
tions, though imperfectly developed ; the form of expression was at 

Thf .Sjuinifch (j1<1 and tlw German Nilielniijjen are anceiit iiutiunul epic puems, 
not poems iuunded ou old romances. 

hand. 
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hand, it came immediately from the common language of the people. 
With this blended itself the tendency of the age to ally itself with 
antiquity. Plastic, painting, humanizing, it pervaded the whole. 
How different is the Rinaldo of Boyardo—noble, modest, full of 
joyous gallantry—from the terrible son of Airaon, of the ancient ro¬ 
mance ! How is the violent, the monstrous, the gigantic, of the old 
representation subdued to the comprehensible, the attractive, the cap¬ 
tivating ! I’he old tales in their simplicity have something pleasing 
and delightful; but liow diiferent the pleasure of abandoning oneself 
to the liarmony of Ariosto’s stanzas, and hurrying on from scene to 
scene, iti the companionship of a frank and accomplished mind ! The 
unlovely and the shapeless has moulded itself into a distinct outline 
—into form and music,’* 

The same admiration of the majesty of the ancient forms, strug¬ 
gling with, but never taming, the inventive boldness of genius, 
harmonized the sculpture of Michael Angelo. It was Bramante’s 
>*«ublime notion to rival tlie proportions of the Pantheon, but to 
suspend its donoie in the air. The dispute whetlicr ItaBaellc bor¬ 
rowed the exquisite arabesques of the Loggie from the antique 
shows how deeply he had imbibed the beauty of tlie (.ireciau form : 
still it only impelceptibly blends with his own free and graceful 
conceptions; it is the same principle working within him—from 
whalcvor source derived, however iniiuenced in its secret develop¬ 
ment, the sense of beauty is in him an attribute of his nature—it 
s is become himself. Tragedy alone in Italy wajuted its Ariosto or 
Michael iVjngelo. In tlie cold and feeble hands" of Trissino and 
Llucellai, it gave thg^Ol'm -and outline of antiquity, but the form 
alone; all d<4|Piih(i^||Kihi within—a direct, tame, and lifeless 
c opy from the antique. MWu comedy, (|;iough too fond of casting 
its rich metal in liie moulds of i^laulps.^and Terence, preserved 
some originality ol' invcnlid>n, some gaiety and freedom of ex¬ 
pression. 

I’lie manners' the court of Leo exhibited the same sin¬ 
gular combiirati|M—the same struggle for the mastery between the 
spirit of aiitiql^w and the barbaric Christianity of the middle ages. 
T’he splendid ra&cmonial went on in all its pomp ; architecture 
and sculplure lavished their invention in building and decorating 
Christian clunrhcs. Vet the Vatican was visited less for the 
purpose of w'orshippiiig the footsteps of the ajiostles than to 
admire the great works of ancient art iii the papal palace—the 
Belvedere Apollo and the Laocoon. The Pope was strongly urged 
•to undertake a lioly war against the infidels, but the scholars of 

It is remarkable that the first rc'iaiut of liuyartiu’s g'enuiiic poem has heoii iilu<1c 
«! i l''iij,!uii'il by Sif;. Pai\i/./i. Vt'e avlmire (lie proles'.or's taste and coiiraj'e. The 
dilK ri-iice lietweeii the ojij'iiial woik and the long-popular ril'acciameiifo ol' lierni, 
is, t'l.it one is in earnest, the other in jest—the one the work of a poet, the other of 
it satirist. 

his 
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his court (Mr. Ranke quotes a remarkable passage from a preface 
of Navagero) thought little of the conquest of the Holy Sepulchre; 
their hope was that the Pope might recover some of the lost 
w'ritings of the Greeks, or even of the Romans. 'Fhe character 
of Leo himself is thus struck out in the Journal of a Venetian 
ambassador. * Tie is a learned man, and a lover of learned men, 
very reliyious, but he will live —(E docto c umador di docii, ben 
rchgioso, nia vol viver).’ Tlie acute \'enetian calls him hiiona -per¬ 
sona, W'hich we may I’aiglish, a tjood fvU-m\ 

And Leo X. knew how to live: —his snumicrs wcie passed in 
the most beanlitul parts of the Roman Ceriitory, in hunting, shoot¬ 
ing, and fishing—men of agreeable talents, iniprovvisatores, en¬ 
livened the pleasant hours :— 

‘ In tliu winter he returned to the city; it was in the highest state 
of j)r 08 perity. Tlje number of inhabitants increased a third in a few 
years. Manufactures found their profit—art, honour—every one 
security. Never was the court more lively, more agreeable, more 
intellectual; no expenditure was too great to be lavished on religious 
and secular fe.stivals, on amusements and theatres, on presents and 
marks of favour. It ivas lieard with pleasure that .Tuliano Medici, 
with his young wife, thought of making Home his residence. “ Praised 
be God!” Cardinal Bibiena ivrites to liim ; “ the only thing we w^ant 
is a court with ladies.” ’ i 

Ariosto had known to IjOO in his youth—fMr. Bankc has 
not noticed that'jtie satires of the poet are not so favoiiiuble to 
Leo’s court). JVagedies, such as they were, and conitrrlies, by no 
means wanting in talent, whatever their de¬ 

cency, were written, aiijl by the pcif^^Pr^aralWus. '^rTo Leo, Ma- 
chiavcili had addressed hi^ writings; for' him Raffaelle was peo¬ 
pling the Vatican with Ids more lln^i human forms. Leo pos¬ 
sessed an e.\quisite taste, and was passionately lond of music; 
and Leo, the most foi lunate of the popes, asj'J^aiike observes, 
was not least foituiiate in his early death, betore these splendid 
scenes were disturbed by the sad reverses whi^.,\veie in .some 
respects ’heir inevitable comscquence. 

llad Rome been merely the metropolis of the Christian worhi, 
from which emanated the laws and the decrees which w’ere to 
regulate the religious conceiiis of maukiiul, this classical aiui Ejd- 
cureaii chaiacterof the court would have been ol less impoitaiu e ; 
but it wa.s likewise the centre of coiiBuenee to the whole Clnisiiaii 
world. Ecclesiastics, or those destined for the ccclesiaslical 
profes.sion, and even religious men of all classes, uiaici took pil*- 
grimagrs to Home from all parl.s of Jwiropc. ’i’o .such poisons, 
Only accustomed to the rude and coarse habil.s which tiien gene¬ 
rally prevailed m the uotlhern nations -to men peihaps trained in 
the severesl monaslic rule.s, wlio had been tauglit to consider the 

auslcrest 
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austerest asceticism as the essence, the perfection of Christianity— 
what must have been their impressions on entering this splendid 
and festive city, on beholding the Father of the Faithful in the 
midst of his sumptuous entertainments^ amid all the luxuries of 
mqdern art, with heathen idols in his chambers, and heathen poets 
superseding the study of St. Augustine and St. Bernard ? * No 
doubt much relaxation of morals prevailed in this gay and intel¬ 
lectual court-circle, though Leo at least respected outward de¬ 
cency : yet it must be remembered how thoroughly the whole 
city had been vitiated by Alexander V I.; and since the days of 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, the atmosphere of Rome had 
not been too favourable to matronly virtue. No doubt much 
freedom of opinion was permitted among the scholars of the day. 
The philosophy as well as the art of Greece had revived in all its 
captivating influence; but its attempts to harmonize, with Chris¬ 
tianity did not me6| with equal success. The priesthood itself 
had imbibed irferigious or sceptical opinions. 

* How astonished was the youthful Luther when he visited Italy 1 
At the moment, at the instant that the offering of the mass was finished, 
the priests uttered words of blasphemy, which denied its value. It 
was the tone of good society to question the evidences of Christianity. 
No one passed (says F. Ant. Bandino) for an accomplished man, who 
did not entertain erroneous opinions about Christianity. At the court, 
the ordinances of the catholic church and passage of holy writ were 
■ spohen of only in a jesting manner—the mysterie'll^f the faith were 
despised.* ^ 

To the coarse and barbarous minds of the lesjrcivilized nations 
of Europe, the elegancies aud refinements of mb Roman court 
would be no leas ofl'ensiw and irreligious ,than their laxity of mo¬ 
rals and belief. Luxury is ^ iru^ini^' t^d comprehensive term 
pf reproach w'i^^’iHch the vfllgaf, iii all ages and all classes, brand 
wljatcver is beHjy their own i^stei and habits. What is luxury to 
some is but reiinp||tient and civilization to others. In nothing are 
men more intukgj|it t)ian as to the amusements and less serious pur¬ 
suits of others|||Hrb#1]igber orders mingle up with their disgust at 
the boorish xmd noisy pastimes of the lower a kind of latent feeling 
of their immorality; the lower revenge themselves by considering 
as things absolutely sinful the more splendid entertainments 
and elegant festivities of their superiors in wealth and reiine- 
nient. All think they have a right to demand from the clergy an 


* * Raiikp does not seem to be acquainted with the poem of Ludovisi, the Triomphi 
«li Carlo Magno—to which, on the authority of Darn, he ascrihes a passage of pure 
materialism. The passage is genuine—and indeed the general tone of Ludovisi’s 
|H)ein is strange enough; but if Ranke had read it to the end (a severe trial we musk 
admit, even to German perseverance), he would have found a most orthodox con¬ 
clusion—a fervent address to the Virgin! This is another remarkableilhistration of 
the conttict between the spirit of antiquity with the Christianity of the day. 


exact 
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exact conforinity to their own prejudices with regard to their less 
severe and even their intellectual occupations; and the priesthood, 
which is, as a body, far in advance of the national standard in re¬ 
finement and in elegance of manners and in taste, has already lost 
its hold on the general feeling. Hence Leo X. and his court, even 
if its morals had been less questionable—its philosophy more in 
unison with the doctrines of Christianity—and if sacred subjects 
had been .constantly treated with the most reverential decency— 
would have stood in such direct opposition to the tastes, habits, and 
manners of the rest of Europe, as scarcely to have escaped the sus¬ 
picion of an irreligious and anti-Christian tendency. As it was, the 
intelligence of the inode of life practised at Rome by the cardinals, 
and by the Pope himself, darkening of course as it spread, reached 
every part of the Christian world ; and thus, even if the lavish 
expenditure of Leo, in his gorgeous court and in his splendid de¬ 
signs for the embellishment of Rome, had not increased the bur¬ 
then of ecclesiastical taxation throughout Christendom beyond 
endurance, his pontificate must greatly have loosened the hold of 
popery on the general veneration. 

The effects of all this on the Reformation are well known ; but 
the strong reaction which, with the other circumstances of the 
period, it produced in Italy and Rome itself—and the permanent in¬ 
fluence of that strong reaction on the Papacy, have been traced with 
much less attentiq|^' Dr. Maciie, in his * History of the Reformation 
in Italy,’ entered at some length, and with praiseworthy diligence, 
into part of the subject; but the controversial design of his volume, 
however able, wa%not consistent with a calm and comprehensive: 
view of the whole bearings of this silent revolution in the character 
and policy of the Roman ^overnrnenti Christianity was too deeply 
rooted in the minds of men nii't' to resist, aiu^/rally its dormant 
energies against the £picurean.pr sceptical spirit age. Even 

during the reign of Leo an association was form comprehenef- 
ing some of the most distinguished und learn|d of the times, 
for the purpose of re-awakening in their own iiuHre and in those 
of others the fervour of Christian piety, ^ 

* In the Transtevere, in the church of S. Silvestro and Dorotea, 
not far from the place where the Apostle Peter, according to the ge¬ 
neral belief, had his residence, and presided over the first assemblies 
of the Christians, they met for the purpose of divine worship, preach¬ 
ing, and spiritual exercises. I'lieir numbers were from fifty to sixty. 
Among them were Conturini, Sadolet, Giberto, Caraffa, afterwards, 
or at the same time. Cardinals; Gaetano da Thiene, who was ca¬ 
nonized ; Lippomano, a religious writer of great reputation and in¬ 
fluence, and some other men of note Julian Bathi, the pastor of the 
church, w’as their bond of union.’ 

Some of these remarkable men met, some years later, in the 

Venetian 
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Venetian territory, at that critical period the only secure retreat 
for letters and foV religion. Rome had been plundered, Florence 
conquered—Milan was the constant scene of military operations. 
In some of the beautiful villas of the Venetian mainland, belonging 
to the nobles or wealthy ecclesiastics of the republic, several of 
these Roman aristocratical methodisfs encountered exiles from 
Florence, on whom the preaching of Savonarola had produced 
deep and serious impressions, and Reginald Pole, then a fugitive 
from the jealousy of his kinsman, Henry Vlll. The general 
tendency of these vigorous and well-instructed minds was no doubt 
Protestant. On the doctrine of justification by faith their senti¬ 
ments were in close unison with those of the Reformers. If these 
men, the religious party of the Roman Catholic world, had not 
been terrified back into stern opponents of all change, by the 
excesses of the Protestants, and by the open contempt of their 
first and vital principle^ the unity of the church; if these men, 
Italians by birth, and n^pectable even in Italy for their learning, 
had obtained the guidance of the Papal policy; if they could have 
disentangled it from the intricacies of Italian, if not of Kuropean 
politics, and steadily pursued the religious interests of the Ponti¬ 
ficate, a liberal and comprehensive system of Christian union might 
still perhaps have been framed. But the circumstances of the 
times frustrated all these splendid sch^es. ^s the reforming 
party became more strong, the Romqn Cuthol^prew back in un¬ 
compromising hostility. Of these great and goqd men who now 
occupied the high ground of a powerful luediamrial party, some 
retreated with basty but firm step within the palg, and lent all the 
vigour of their minds and the authorityi-Df their religious character 
to the reconstruction of the Papal powin* on its new and, if nar¬ 
rower, still majeMic basis oUward with the stream : 

if they escapedwyond the Alps, they became, like Peter Martyr, 

“ (^tinguished Jfm^orters of Protestantism;—if they unhappily re¬ 
mained, they b^am^ victims of their free opinions, and fed the fires 
of the Inquistfllllii llome, finally, like the Socini, went sounding on 
in the perikm^^pths, which the plummet of human reason vainly 
strives to futhon), till they arrived at opinions repudiated with 
equal ablioireucc by both the conflicting parties in Christendom. 

'^rhe transition iVutn the brilliant court, the affable manners, the 
Italian vivacity, the noble representation of Leo X,, to the cold, 
grave, and repulsive homeliness of a foreigner and a Dutchman, 
‘Was too violent to be allayed by the mild virtues and conscientious 
spirit of conciliation displayed by Adrian of Utrecht, Clement 
Vll. succeeded, the most unfortunate—(so Mr. Ranke observes, 
using, no doubt accidentally, the same expression as Robertson)-^ 
as Leo was the most fortunate of pontiffs. A Medici could not 
but involve himself fatally and inextricably in Italian politics.. 

With 
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With a dignified proprietor of character, moderation in his expen¬ 
diture, yet no want of regard for the majesty of the see; with 
great acquirements, both theological and, as far at least as re¬ 
gards the principles of mechanics and architecture, scientific; 
with no disinclination to patronise learning and the fine arts; 
with habits of business, and extraordinary address and penetra¬ 
tion—Clement Vll., in serener times, might have administered 
the Papal pow'er with high reputation and enviable prosperity. 
But with all his profound insight into the political afi'airs of 
Europe, Clement does not seem to have comprehended the altered 
position of the Pope in relation to the great conflicting powers 
of Christendom. Continental Europe had, in effect, become 
divided into two great monarchies; and the Papal hand was not 
now strong enough to hold the balance between the vast empire of 
Charles V. and the more compact and vigorous kingdom of France. 
Instead of holding them asunder, and maintaining one as a check 
upon the otlier, he was crushed in the collision. Instead of pre< 
serving the independence of Italy by counteracting the predomi¬ 
nance of the Spanish interest by the French| orat least by securing 
the liberties of the independent states, his temporizing policy could 
only cause the devastation of Italy by the successive armies of 
each potentate, the subjugation of all the free governments, and 
at length the plunder of Rome, and his own captivity. Clement 
was in like mannt9|i in penictual embarrassment between the con¬ 
flicting temporal and refigioriis interests of the Papacy; he was 
constantly obliged to sacrifice one to the other, and thus as con¬ 
stantly w'eakened Votli. The extraordinary difliculty of this Pope’s 
position, and the nb less extraordinary versatility of his character,» 
are exemplified by two ev^ts in bis iifeign. By means of the army 
which had ravaged Home, and i|milta^ his own sacred person, he 
destroyed the liberties of his'native Florence; aii{|^in the ncgocia- 
tions at Marseilles there is dedsive evidence thdvAe agreed wip] 
Francis to league with the Protestants of the of Germany 

against his late intimate ally the Emperor. ^ 

leaving the Vatican shorn of the allegiance of mqBo^ern king¬ 
doms, of England, of considerable part of GermanyT and some 
cantons of Switzerland;—he died of mortificatiop.and anguish of 
mind, at beholding his nephews involved in a deadly quarrel for the 
sovereignty of Florence, obtained at the price of so much ireac^hcry 
and violence, and therefore so much debasement of the religious 
influence of the Papal see. 

But the Homan Catholic religion possessed within itself an in¬ 
herent vitality, which all the false politics of llie popes could not 
counteract. It may, we think, be asserted, that there is something 
more congenial to the southern nations of l!.urope in the imagi¬ 
native creed and the splendid ceremonial of Popery, than in the se¬ 
verer 
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veref and more, resigning system of Protestantism. It is an in¬ 
veterate and almost immemorial habit of mind. A vast mass of 
the population of the Roman empire passed from paganism into 
a half paganised Christianity; they retained, as has often been 
shown—never better than by Mr. Blunt—the forms of the ancient 
superstition, but kindled into reviving energy by the spirit of the 
new faith. The northern nations, even if we leave constitutional 
temperament out of the question, had received the -faith of the 
Gospel at a much later period, they had retained less of their old 
religions practices, and though converted to the barbarous Chris¬ 
tianity of the middle ages, they had been converted by simploi 
poor, and holy missionaries. Though no doubt the Catholic ce¬ 
remonial M'as celebrated with much pomp in cities like Cologne 
and Mentz, yet among a poorer people it must in general have 
been less imposing^;—at all events it had not been so completely 
ingrained,into'the habits, an;d feelings as in Italy and other parts 
of the so^^ih by centuries of undisturbed usage. 

However this < inay be, and the subject requires a more detailed 
apd careful investigation, the convocation and the acts of the 
Council of Trent were at once a manifestation and a confirmation 
of the yet unshaken authority of the Roman see. If this famous 
council precluded, by its stern and irrevocable dfji^aesi. any con- 
ciliatoi)»* union with::the Protestants—if it ersgted an impassable 
barrier between the two coiiflictif^ parties hi, Christendom—it 
consolidated RopHtt^^holic Rurope. by an indissoluble bond of 
iininii V. it “ ^iahle Wall arouiid theinore limited, but 

still fixed a deiyiite ^eed, which, still 

»inoie'*‘'pernypyWMiOi^ m ifc iii iiite au ttorily of the Pope, united 
the)ponfederacy of the Catljolic poweff; it'established in facta 
solemn recognition of certmi cf^r and acknowledged points of 
doctrine, a kin^|||^f oath otaliegiance to the unity of the church 
atud to tMju “^£acy o/Rome. .. , 

.^But ^ opurative principle "o^-.ftomaW Catholic re- 
.|^perey|E^V - Loyola, 

^er aU^viiiu ’^Tnost formujable antagonist of Luther. These 
orders haveoeen militia of the see of Rome; 

nor was ever stauding army more completely alienated from all civil 
interests, or moie exclusively devoted to the service of the sovereign. 
That which in one sense was the weakness, the celibacy of all 
‘these orders, was.ta another the strength of Catholicism. Every 
. thing that was great, whether for good or for^ evil, was achieved 
X|^iem,—the foreign missions, the education of the people, the 
fni^isitionv Men could not have been found, who, for a long 
coutihuaiice, would have executed the mandates of that fearful 
tribunal, unless they had been previously estranged from the com¬ 
mon s)mpathies, the domestic ties, the tender humanities of our 

nature. 
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iiiatutre. Loyola is sketched with great skill and Judgment by M. 
Ranke. It is remarkable that a man calculated to"give so powc^'ful 
an impulse to the human mind should have arisen on that side exactly 
at this period, though iii fact great exigencies almost invariably call 
forth great faculties : it is still more remarkable that from a mind 
so wild and disorganized should eventually have arisen the most 
rigidly disciplined society that was ever united by religious bonds. 
From the most illiterate of men,—for Loyola’s reading in his earlier 
years was confined to the romances of chivalry, during the later to 
books of mystical devotion,—sprung rapidly up one of the most 
learned of communities,—one which had the sagacity to perceive 
that the only means to govern the awakening mind of Europe was 
to make itself master of the whole system of education. The foun¬ 
dation of the Jesuit order was no doubt the great antagonist power 
called into action by the Reformation; and if ambition and suc¬ 
cess had not intoxicated the Jesuits, like all 'Other greatjconquerors; 
if they had known how to recede as well dst how to advance ; if 
they had abstained or withdrawn, when the jealdisy both of sove¬ 
reigns and of people was avi'akcned, from dimdt and ostenta¬ 
tious interference in the politics of the world, their empire would 
have been of longer duration ; they would not have fallen without 
the pity of one party, as well as the triumphant exultation of the 
other. Gangan^th acted in the best spirit oi Christianit^vhenlic 
cut ofiT his ofi'ending right h^nJj but with, his right hand he muti¬ 
lated the Papacy of its maiif strength.. ^ 

This reorgani»tion of CatholicnWri^ 

The popes but %wly .and. reluctanfl^ 

schemes of nepotism, imy^heir fataS; •uerrerence’*' rt the politics of 
Italy. The moral decent^, the digilty of irreprQachable liyel, tlie 
solemn propriety of religious observjlices, which, in general, may 
be said to have from this tiat$; prevailed in the jPapal court, grew 
up by degree—and. by df^fees won back the' ^<^|pj^ .which faiM 
been forfeited by f^&«normit 9 e 8 of Al^icand^|^|||||H vio¬ 

lence of JaiitiA. JL;^' 

union of the new Catholic empire ^as not etFect^TpPioiit fearful 
and perilous confiicts. To whioltidi^tioq,|M|k^urope France was 
to belong was a question only decided after a ieiig and bloody 
strife. The Papacy clung with convulsive tenacity to those parts 
of its dominions, which it was finally compelled to abandon ; and 
did not complete the re-subjugation of thow provinces which it 
retained without violent internal contests. Though th# habits 
the people, the activity of the monastic orders, and the rekindled 
zeal of all classes obtained at length the mastery—-everywfere, 
even in Spain and Italy, there was much latent Protestantism to 
be exterminated. 

VOL. LV. NO. cx. 
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The character of the successive poutifis could pot but exercise 
an important inthience at this crisis in the religious affairs of the 
vvoild. Paul 111., of the house of Farnese, succeeded the ua> 
fortunate Clement. The Homan blood of Paul HI. displayed 
itself in easy, frank, yet dignified manners. No pope was ever 
more popular in Home. He was superior to the narrow policy of 
filling the college of cardinals with his own relatives and de¬ 
pendants ; he nominated distinguished men without their know¬ 
ledge ; and when pressed by tlie emperor to appoint two of his 
grandchildren to the cardinalate, Paul replied with Homan dignity, 
that * the emperor must first show precedents that children in their 
cradles had ever been promoted to that high function.* In his 
intercourse with the college he gave an unprecedented example of 
courteous condescension to their advice; though he formed his 
own opinion, he listened with respectful attention to theirs. His 
situation required a temporizing policy, and that policy he pursued 
with consummate address, disconcerting the schemes and baiiling 
the penetration of tlie. most practised and subtle diplomatists. He 
had indeed affairs upon his hands which required dexterity and 
caution. He Imd to mediate peace between France and Spain; 
to subdue the Protestants, to league Europe against the Turks, to 
reform the church. But Paul 111. had likewise a son, for whom he 
was determined, like his ambitious predecessors, to form a princi¬ 
pality; hnd^ad gretiju|^lildrcn, whomi hc hoped to ally with the royal 
families of Chaflefi||i|t^f Francis." It was far fipni a wise com¬ 
pliance w’ilk the critical aspect of the times, when tile Pope alienated 
a city of Romagna to endow the son of his ownmastard offspring 
on with |be bastard dauahter or the emperor, the 

widow of Alessandro do Mc^ci; and ^^]^n he sought the hand of 
the Duke of Vendorae for yl grgnddaugliter, he betrayed at once 
his double and di^embling policy. That mediation, which in the 
head of the religi^s world might Khv4^1ookcd dignified and im¬ 
posing, sunk mte^^iifting and subtle scheme for the aggraiidize- 
meut of his J^ yPimily. With these irreconcileable and con¬ 
flicting obU^Pplwas impossible for the Pope to maintain an 
honest andstraightfoyward policy. The head of the catholic 
world, the Itali^p potentate, the father of Pier Luigi Farncse, could 
not but have conflicting and opposite interests; and Paul could 
not consent to sacrifice the low'er and less important to the one 
great and worthy object of pontifical ambition. 

, The convocation of the Council of Trent was a wise and bold 
measure, though it might in some degree endanger the unlimited 
authority of the popes. As a scheme for the voluntary reunion of 
the Christian world, it could afford but little hope to the most 
sanguine; but, we have before observed, as a consolidation of the 

strength 
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strength of Catholicism, as an ultimate and de6nite declaration of a 
common principle Jby tl^e powers represented ki the Council, it 
was of incalculable importance to the interests of the Papacy. 
The Council was opened—-and at the same time Charles V, 
entered with the zeal of a common interest upon the war against 
the Protestants of Germany, The object of this important alliance 
was the reduction of the league of Smalcald to the civil and reli¬ 
gious obedience claimed by the emperor, and by the Council as 
-the representative assembly of Christendom. The Pope supplied 
money and troops. 

* The war was successful beyond expectation.^ Charles at first gave 
himself over for lost, but in the most perilous situation he stood firm; 
at the close of the year 1^46 he beheld the whole of Upper Germany 
in his power; the cities and the princes of the empire surrendered with 
emulous alacrity: the moment seemed to have arrived in which the 
protestant party was totally subdued, and the whole nation might again 

become catholic.At that moment what was the conduct of the 

pope? He recalled his troops from the imperial army; he prorogued 
the Council, which at that instant should have been accomplishing its 
object, and should have commenced with activity its work of pacifica¬ 
tion, from Trent, where it had been convoked at the request of the 
Germans, ostensibly because an epidemic malady had broken out 
there, to the second city of hfe own dominions, ]3ologna.’ 

His motives could not be doubted: yet oUbe, again the political 
W'cre in opposition and strifc^ith the eccle^nt^al intelbsts of the** 
papacy. The vPope had never wished the whole of Ger¬ 

many conquered and in real subjection to the emper^ Far dif¬ 
ferent had been^ms calculations. He had hope d^dtat ^harles'V, 
might obtain some success which, miglihr turn tifiEvantage 

of the church; but he ^so hojjfed |o sec him so deeply plunged 
in difficulties, so entangled in.J^ l^iricacies of his situation, that 
be would himself have full freedom to follow oirt his owd ■schemes. 
Tortunc laughed to scorn "alf his policy. He areaded the reaction 
of this overweening power of the emperor in Council had 

become refractory; points had been niootefl|f|ffi|||y 3 nenaced the 
unlimited supremacy of the pope, 

* It sounds strange,* proceeds Ranke, * but noting is more true: at 
the moment when the whole of Northern Oerman]|| trembled at the 
approaching re-establishment of the papal authority, the pope felt 
himself as an ally of the protestants. Paul betrayed his delight at 
the advantages obtained by the Elector John Frederick over Prince 
Maurice; Paul wished for nothing more earnestly than that thp 
Elector might make head against the emperor; Paul expressly urged 
Francis I., who was now seeking to unite the whole world m a nw 
league against Charles V,, to support those who resisted^him. He 
asfain thought it probable that the emperor \^*buld be seriously em- 

^ ® X 2 barrassed 
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barrasaed with these obstacles, and the war protracted.* “ He thinks 
this will be the case (writes the French minister), because he wishes 
it.” Nor did this policy escape the sagacity of Charles V.: “The 
object of his holiness, fx*om the beginning, (he writes to his ambas¬ 
sador,) has been to entangle us in this enterprise and then to de¬ 
sert us,” ’ 

The parental feelings of Paul, wounded in the most cruel man¬ 
ner, linally determined his vacillating policy. Visions of the duke¬ 
dom of Milan for his son, or for his grandson, had at one time floated 
before his dazzled sight. He had succeeded, by a long train of 
dexterous manceuvres, after unavailing resistance in his own col¬ 
lege of cardinals, in obtaining the investiture of Parma and Pia¬ 
cenza for Pier Luigi. M. Ranke draws a,veil over the atrocity of 
this man’s character. Botta, in his continuation of Guicciardini, 
has been less scrupulous, and relates at full length, though with 
as much decency as the subject would bear, one crime, which, 
especially in the son of a pope, struck the whole of Italy with 
horror, and was propagated with shuddering triumph among the 
protestants of Germany. 

Paul 111., a scholar and a learned theologian, was nevertheless, 
according to the spirit .of the age, a firm believer in astrology. 

‘ No important sitting of the Consistory was appointed, no journey 
undertaken, without choosing a fortunate day, without having ob¬ 
served the constellations. A treaty with France was broken off 
*"because there was it0^ conformity between the nativities of the pope 
and of the king.* day the pope, who thought that he was 

then placed beneath the most fortunate stars, and tjKit he could con¬ 
jure down all the tempests wliich threatened him, aj^eared unusually 
cheerful at the audience ; he recounted th^fortunaie passages of his 
life, and compared himself in tluLt rdi^pect^th the emperor Tiberius: 
on this very day, his son, the f^sessor of all his acquisitions, the heir 
of Ilia fortune»,‘Was fallen upon by conspirators, in Piacenza, and 
murdered!* . 

Fei'dinand Gonzag a, the imperial governor of Milan, was more 
than siwpeCj,^'^ . concern in this murder. The imperial 
troops PlalB mg a. M. Hawke, writing with the 

dispatches cirMieiidoza, the Spanish ambassador at Rome, before 
him, states',ibat no conception can be formed of the bitterness of 
feeling llidiicli now existed. Gonz^aga gave out that two Corsican 
bravos had been seized, hired by the pope to revenge upon his 
person the murder of Farnese. A general massacre of the 

‘ * We must quote the authority on which thia singular transaction rests: ^ iS. S. 
a eotendu quo le Due le Saxe se troiive fort, dont elle a tel contentement comxne 
cetuyquiestiiuele commun ennemy estrepai ces moyens retenu d’execiiter ses entre- 
prises, ct connoist on bien qu’il serait utile sous main d’entretenir ceux qui iui re* 
sistent, (lisant, que toub ne scaurieit faire depense plus utile .*—Du Morlier au Roi 
(do I'rance)—Ribier, i. 687. 

Spaniards 
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Spaniards in Rome was apprehended. The pope urged the King 
of France to make peace with the protestant King of England, 
Edward VI., and to unite their forces against a worse enemy of 
the faith. Charles, in his turn, protested against the acts of the 
Council of Bologna, and published the Interim. The end of all 
was, tiiat the pope, thwarted, betrayed, almost sold to the emperor 
by those very Farneses, his own family, for Mhom he had sacrificed 
so much of the true interests of the popedom, and incurred so 
-much obloquy, died of a broken heart! 

Julius 111., who ascended the pontifical throne with great ex¬ 
pectations from his talents and character, dreamed away five im¬ 
portant years in luxurious indolence. His nepotism was of a 
more modest and safer cast. The great offence, almost indeed the 
great event of his life, was the appointment of a young favourite 
of seventeen to the cardinalate. 

The election of the Cardinal Cervini, his assumption of the 
name of Marcell us, the hopes entertained from his mild and truly 
Christian disposition, w'ith his earnest intention of urging a real 
reformation in the whole conduct of papal affairs, could not but 
call to the mind of a classical age the famous line of Virgil— 

‘ ‘ Tu Marcelius eris.* 

On his death the Cardiiial Caraffa was invested with the tiara. 
Caraffa was seventy-nine years old, but the tire of youth still 
gleamed in his deep-set eyes. Caraffa was pne of that religious 
community whiiph hud retired in austere iiil^iision from the un¬ 
spiritual elegances of the couit of Leo. He had founded the 
order of the Theuines, a society of the strictest discipline and the 
most ardent devonoii. The Inqui^tion had been established by 
his zeal—he had greatly^ontribbted to the establishment of the 
high papal doctrines in the Couqcil|pf Trent. Hitherto,,the one 
absorbing exclusive passion of Caraffa’s life liad^Vj^ceii the pro¬ 
motion of the' catholic religion, according to his own notions,.in 
all its purity, in all its severity. He had IlOw ^Jeftclle d*fl!e station 
ill which he could carry into effe ct aU ihogafit;^ i btcE lie had 
urged wilh sucli sincere vShemel!8l^ lie might con¬ 

test agfiinst the rebellious spirit of protestantism‘ i^h ^gleuess of 
purpose, with the weight of consisteirt, irreproachajde, and 
austerely religious character. It might have seemtd tfllit a new 
Gregory IX. had arisen to combat with all the pertinacity of con¬ 
scientious old age the spirit of religious freedom, as heretofore 
the plenitude of imperial power. At the age of eighty, Gregory 
had conducted a more than ten years’ war against the enemies of 
the church ; and the death of Frederick II. had given him the 
victory.* Paul IV. asciibcd his election to the papacy, not to the 

* See our article on Yon Raumer’s History of the House of Hobenstaufieo, 
Quart. Rev., vol.li. u. 323, &c. 

will 
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will of tlie cardinals, but to the direct interposition of God ; and 
God, who had reserved him unto this time in the unbroken vigour 
of healthy might prolong his valuable life till the final achievement 
of his great design. Botta has sarcastically observed, that the first 
act of the humble founder of the Thcatines, when he was asked in 
what manner the festival on his inauguration should be conducted, 
was to reply, * Like that of a great prince.’ His coronation was 
celebrated with the utmost pomp and suniptuousness. But the 
zeal as well as the pride of Hildebrand or Innocent revived in 
Paul IV. He instituted severe inquiries into every branch of the 
administration ; he appeared delei mined to remodel the whole 
papal government somehat in the sj>iril in which he w'ould have 
renewed a monastic order, yet with a stern and serious resolution 
to extirpate all the abuses which had crept into the adininislration 
both of the civil and religious affairs of the see—to pluck up with 
a strong hand the thistles and noxious weeds which had grown 
over the threshold of St. Peter’s throne. 

At length^ there seemed to have arisen a Po[)e who w'^ould con¬ 
centrate all the undivided energies of a vigorous mind to assert 
the religious supremacy of Borne; to recover those advantages 
which it had lost by its long condescension to the baser interests 
of worldly politics; to withdraw altogether into its own sphere, and 
to conduct the ncgociutioiis with the groat powers, which w'ere 
now become absolutely necessary, with the sole object of re-esta¬ 
blishing the Catholic dominion, or at least of prevailing the fuilher 
encroachments of Prutestaulism. But there wsjh another passion 
in the breast of the aged Caralfu, secondary oulmo his zeal for the 
Catholic faith, or rather mingling up with it, imd appealing to his 
distorted sight only a nioditi^tioh of tltip one great obligation im¬ 
posed .upon him by his ofiic^ and embraced with fanatic willing¬ 
ness. Paul loved the church with all the devout ardour of a life 
consecrated to its service : he hated the Spaiiianis with the hatred 
of a Ncapoiyym. . Tlieie was little diflicuity in permitliug this 
passion to the disguise of a high religious motive. Caruffa 

was wont t#^pCak of the Spaniards as an heretical race, a tnougrel 
brood of .lews and Moors, the very ilregs of the earth. Tlie 
Caraifas had always belonged to the I’lench party in Naples; 
and Paul looked back to those bettor times when Tlaly might be 
compared to an instrument of four strings. 'Pheso four slriu s 
were Milan, Venice, the Ciiinch, and Naples. The accursed 
quarrel of Alfouso and Ludovico the Moor had marred the har¬ 
mony. He remenibeicd, no doubt, that it was a Spanish army, 
an army at least under Spuntsh command, though chictly composed 
of Imperialist Lutherans, which had given the fatal blow' to the 
Papal majesty, plundered Borne, and iticarceialed the successor 
of JSt. Peter. T'he whole policy of C’haiics V. might well excite 
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the jealousy and resentment of one who considered the first duty 
of princes to be the extirpation of heresy, and the advancement of 
the Papal supremacy. The emperor’s religious had been too 
often subordinate to his secular purposes; he had made conces¬ 
sions, when the exigencies of the time demanded it, to the Re¬ 
formers. When he acted against them with vigour, it was ratiier 
against refractory subjects of the empire, than rebels against the 
supremacy of tlie Pope, by wliom indeed his measures had, as we 
have seen, been thwuited and crippled. The religious peace con¬ 
cluded by the Emperor and his brother Ferdinand for the pacifi¬ 
cation of Germany was the crowning act of lieason and aposiacy 
from the supreme dominion of the chinch. Paul plunged headlong 
into the tuinioil of European politics. Everywhere he allied him¬ 
self with the French interest; he seized the first opportunity of 
rupture with arrogant alacrity. He proclaimed himself the libe¬ 
rator of Italy, and, recalling the ancient feuds between the empire 
and the church, boasted that he would tread the dragon and the 
lion beneath his feet. 

Even the nepotism of Paul IV. was coloured and justified to 
his severe mind by these dominant passions. Carutl'a had op- 
po.sed with indignant earnestness the elevation of the Farneses; 
he went on a pilgrimage to the seven cliurches at the time of the 
appointment of Pier Luigi to the principality of Parma, whether 
that he might not sanction by his presence this unworthy proceed-, 
ing, or that he might deprecate the wrath of heaven on account 
of this uuhalltV’iid spoliation of the Papal See. The conclave 
heard W'ith mitnled astonishment and terror the nomination of his 
nephew Cailo CWafi'a, a lawless and ferocious condotticre, a man, 
by his own description, steeped t© the elbows in blood, to the 
cardinalate. Flis nephetv had fouiSl the tveak side of the zealous 
Pope. He had contrived to be surmised kneeling before a crucifix 
in an agony of remorse. Rut, as M. Ranke observes, the real 
bond of union was the common haired of Spain. Carlo had 
served under the emperor ; his services had. beelft f^ repaid, or at 
least not according to his own estimate of his dinmpfy character. 
Cliarles had deprived him of a prisoner from wlipm he expected 
a large ransom, and prevented his obtaining a valuable ofiiee. 
In the impending war so expeiienced a soldier might be of great 
use, and Paul at once received his nephew into the most unlimited 
confidence, admitted iiim into the conduct of the most important 
temporal and even spiritual affairs. The iidluence of tlic car¬ 
dinal reconciled him to his two other nephews, men of equally 
violent and unpopular characters. He determined to seize the 
castles of the Colonnas, which during the approaching war could 
not be left in the hands of those traitors to the i’apal interests, 

and 
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and to place them in the safer custody of these men. One was 
created Duke of Palliano, the other Marquis of Montebello. 

War was inevitable, but how extraordinary, observes M. Ranke, 
was this war 1 The sternest bigot for Catholicism commanded the 
Spanish troops. The Duke of Alva, whom remorse and mercy 
never touched, advanced with awe-struck and reluctant steps against 
the successor of St. Peter. Many towns of the Papal state sur¬ 
rendered, and Alva might have made himself master of Rome by one 
rapid inarch ; but he thought of the fate of the Constable Bourbon; 
he saw himself committed in stiife against the majesty of heaven. 
For once bis movements were slow and irresolute; his conduct 
timid and indecisive. But who were the defenders of the sanctity 
of the Roman sec? the guard of the most bigoted pontiff who 
had filled the throne of the Vatican? Carafla had at first been 
popular in Rome. 'J’he inhabitants crowded to his standard ; 
they mustered in .splendid array, horse and foot; they received the 
Papal benediction, and Caraffa thought himself secure in their 
attachment and valour. At the first vague rumour of the advance 
of the enemy, the whole array melted away like a snov\ball, and 
the consecrated banners waved over the vacant place of arms. 
The effective strength of the Papal force was a body of 3500 
Germans, l..uiherans almost to a man, who, instead of disguising 
their faith, look every opportunity of breaking the fasts, insulting 
the ceremonies, and showing their utter contempt for the Catholic 
religion. The stern Pope’s enemies were his best^allies, his worst 
foes his own army. Charles Caraffa was in fiiciidl^correspondence 
with the Protestant leader, Albert of Brandenbitfgh ! Paul hiiii- 
sclf with Sulyman the Turkish ;Fmpcror—‘he iu^ked the succour 
of the infidels against tlie Cutfiolic king 

The war, protracted iu ItJy without any important success on 
either side, was decided in fnolher quarter. The battle of St. 
Quentin broke the power of France, and the Pope stood alone, 
deprived of all support from his one great ally. Yet the terms 
of the peace t^j^eaponded with the singular character of the war. 
J'^very p^sstj^’^'toucessioii was made by the Spaniards. Alva 
vhsited Romeos ik reverential pilgrim, rather than as a conqueror; 
and he who had never feared the face of man, trembled at the 
couulenance of the aged Pope. The bitter disappointment at the 
failure of his magnificent schemes fur the huuiiiiatioii of Spain, 
and the restoiation of the Pa])acy to its ancient predominance in 
the affairs of Europe, did nut extinguish or subdue the energies of 
the hoary pontiff'. He returned to his wiser plans for the reform 
of the church. Bui to thi.s cud new and humiliating sacrifices 
weic required—admissions of w'eakness and of error were to be 
made; and through this severe trial Caraffa passed with resolution 
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and self-command bordering on magnanimity. Peace was re¬ 
stored, and the vocation of the ferocious soldiers, his nephews, 
W'as over. The eyes of Paul were gradually opened to the licen¬ 
tiousness and enormity of their lives. In the open consistory, 
while he was reiterating with indignant vehemence the word 
Reform ! Reform ! a bold voice replied, * The reform must begin 
at home.* The Pope endured the rebuke, and only ordered a 
stricter investigation into the lives of his nephews. I'lie whole 
development of this afi’air is curious and interesting—we have only 
space for the result. No sooner was Paul coininced of the fatal, 
the horrible truth, than he submitted to the painful humiliation of 
solemnly protesting his ignorance of their guilt, their abuse of his 
weak and unsuspecting blindness. He tore at once all the kindly 
feelings of relationship from his heart, and in the stern sense of 
duty trampled bis nepotism under his feet. His nephews were 
condemned to the loss of all their offices, and to banishment to 
diderent places; the mother, at seventy years old, bowed with 
sickness, threw herself in his way to plead for a mitigation of the 
sentence—the Pope passed by, reproving her in W'ords of bitter¬ 
ness. The young Duchess of Montebello, on her return from 
Naples, fallen under the proscription which forbade every citizen 
of Rome from receiving any one of the family under his roof, in a 
wild and rainy night with difficulty found a«lodging in a mean 
tavern in the suburbs. After all this severe struggle men looked 
to see the couitjtenance of Paul depressed with sorrow ; they 
watched the edicts of wounded pride and embittered feeling in 
his outward demwnour. No alteiation was to be discerned. In 
his calm and iinnaoken spiiit the pontiff puisued the ordinary 
routine of business ; the ambussii^ora coulik not discover that any 
event had taken place unsettle pie mind, or to disturb the 
serenity of the Pope. v 

The short remainder of his life was rigidly devoted to the re¬ 
formation of the church. 'J'lie ceremonial was conducted with 
the utmost splendour; all the observances of reli^on inaintained 
with solemn dignity. 'I'he severest discipline ww^|||nfo|ced on 
the monastic orders ; unworthy members were cut off tfiid c^Stised 
with unrcieiiling hand. The- same attention was paid to the im¬ 
provement of the secular clergy ; the churches were provided with 
competent ministers, and Paul contemplated the restoiation of 
much of that power which had been gradually usurped and en¬ 
grossed by the see of Rome, to the episcopal order. The fiiqiii- 
silion, however, was that institution to w'hich he looked with the * 
most ardent hope for the restoration of Catholicism in all its ancient 
authority; his chief study was to enlarge and confirm the powers 
of that awful tribunal; he assisted at its deliberations—he was 

present 
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present at its auto-da-fes ; this was tiie grand countervailing ele¬ 
ment which was* to work out the rebellious spirit of Protestantism, 
at length to restore the unity of the disinenibered church, or at 
least to preserve inviolate that part of the edifice which yet re¬ 
mained unbroken. 

The measures of Paul IV. might command the awe of the^ 
Protestant, the respect of the Catholic world ; but in Rome he 
had become most unpopular. He died commeuding the Inquisi¬ 
tion to the assembled cardinals, lustaiilly that he was dead, the 
jmpidace rose, and after every insult to his memory, proceeded to 
force the prisons of the inquisition, to plunder and set tire to the 
building, to misuse the fanidiais of the tribunal. The statue of 
the Pope was thrown down—its head, encircled with the triple 
crown, dragged through the streets. Mr. Ranke has omitted a 
comic incident, mentioned, we, believe, by Paliavicini. So odious 
was the name of the late Pope to the popular ear, that the venders 
of common glass ware were obliged to give up their usual cry, 

‘ Bicchiere, carafte V and to cry instead, ‘ liicchiere, ampolle!’ 

Nothing could be more strongly contrasted than the birth and 
character of the now Pope, Pius IV., with that of his predecessor:— 

* Paul IV., a high-born Neapolitan of the anti-Austrian faction, a 
zealot, a monk, and an inquisitor—Pius IV., a Milanese adventurer, 
tlirough his brother (the famous conqueror of Cremona, the Manpiis of 
JMarigiiuno), and through some other German relations, closely con¬ 
nected with the houSflyM Austria, a civilian, of a fr(» and Avorldly dis¬ 
position. Paul Ij^. had held himself at an unappipachable distance; 
in the coihtuonest business lie would display lii^state and dignity. 
•Pius was all good-humour and condescension. Eyiry day he was .seen 
in the streets oil’ horseback dr mi foot, almost without attendants; 
he c^\5j||sed freely with evc» oire.’ *1-, 

Tdis intercourse with the foipign ambassadors (Mr. Ranke quotes 
the Venetian correspondence) was easy, open, and almost familiar; 
he liked liic straiglitfo/ward and business-like manner of the Veiie- 
tiuus, and, nutwithstundiiig his Austrian prepossessions, he was 
annoyed by^lh^^nbending and dictatorial demeanour of the Spanish 
aiubas,y|klor^Vadques. Alter atteiidiiig, during the whole day, with 
great .assiduity, to the business of tlie see, 

‘ he would retire at sunset to hia country-house with a gay coun¬ 
tenance and cheerful eye; conversation, the table, and convivial 
diversion, w'ere liis chief pleasures ; recovered from a sickness which 
had been considered dangerous, he mounted his horse immediately, 

^ rode to a house tvhere he hud lived when cardinal, tripped lightly up 
the steps,—and “ No, no,*' said he, “ we are not going to die yet." * 

\ et the work of the recoiistrucliou of the Papal pow’cr proceeded 
during the reign of this more' genial pontitl without iuterriiption. 

Oue 
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One of his first acts was the recouvocation of the Council of 
Trent, and the final establishment of the decrees of that great 
Catholic senate. The milder Pius in his heart disapproved of 
the severities exercised by the Inquisition ; he refused to attend 
oil their deliberations, on the singular plea ‘ that he was no theolo¬ 
gian,’ but be either scrupled or feared to oppose their proceedings ; 
they were allowed free course in the extermination of heresy, and 
during the reign of Pius many illustrious victims perished at the 
stake, and the sanguinary pcrseculioiis of the Vaudois were car* 
lied on with unmitigated violence. 

With the Caraffas ceased the race of sovereign princes elevated 
on account of their relationship to the popes. 1 n the bloody execu¬ 
tion of the guilty nephews of Paul, the reigning pontiff only satisfied 
the deniaiids oV public justice. The Curdiiial Caraffa hud con¬ 
sidered himself safe in his purple. One tuoining he vi’as sum¬ 
moned from his bed,—his own confessor vvas* not permitted to 
approach him. Ifis conference with the priest who was allowed 
him was long, for in truth he had much to disburlhen from his 
conscience. He was rudely interrupted by bis executioner,— 

^ Despatch, Monsiguor,’ said he, ‘ 1 have a great deal of business 
on my bands.’ Prom this time nepotism held a lower flight; a 
large estate with a splendid palace in Koine is all lhat fiom hence¬ 
forth perpetuates the family names of those <vho have filled the 
Papacy. Pius IV., freed froiii the charge ot* ambition, at the close 
of his life was acjwsed of avarice in favour brUis descendants. • Kut 
the nepotism of%^iiis, from the raie inciit of th|>se whom he dis¬ 
tinguished with favour, was highly beneficial to the interests of 
Catholicism. 'I'liff promotion of Chg,rles Bonomeo, and of Serbel- 
loni, a man of similar charateler, |d Cardinalate, coul^ n^ but 
command the ged&ral approbation. JPew who have the 

honours of canonization have lived ^ long in the graletiil recol¬ 
lection of their Hock as St. Chailes. By him the Catholicism of 
l.ombardy was confirmed in the hearts of the people through the 
mild virtues, the charitable activity and muiiifice H|g^i id the splen¬ 
dour of a life devoted to the religious improvernl^PPi^'^h^ diocese 
and to the general happiness. Piotc.staiitism vTOs^ep^ed and 
extirpated by the more luwfift weapons of genuine Calholrc- piety 
and bciieficeiice. ’I'iie inthience of Cailo Borroineo upon the 
religion of Lombardy is probably not yet extinct. 

With Pius V. the Iiitpiisilion ascended the Papal throne. 
Michael Ghislieri, Cartliuarbf Alessandria, had been the head of^ 
that fearful tribunal in Rome, 

The total revolution in the stale of Europe had now relieved the 
Bi>pe from some of the ditiiculties of his leiiipoial position. His 
political station, as the head of the‘(’atholic confederacy, was at 
once designated, and established by his ecclesiastical interests. 

The 
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The balance of Europe was now no longer disturbed by the con¬ 
flict of the two preponderating Catholic powers, France and Spain. 
'I'lie interests which divided the world were the Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant ; with Spain at the head of one, and England, under 
Elizabetli, of the other. The prize of the contest W'as France: the 
preponderance of the Calvinists or of the League, seemed likely, 
to decide the fate of Europe. Philip II. w'as the natural ally of 
the Pope, and from that alliance Pius never swerved in the least 
degree. As, therefore, nothing now interfered to distract the mind 
of the Pontiff fioin the two exclusive objects of proper Papal 
ambition,—the restoration of Catholicism in its pure religious 
vigour, and the repression of heretical opinions—Pius V. com¬ 
menced the w'ork with the utmost singleness of purpose, and 
pressed it on w'ith unbioken energy. Already, on his electing, the 
partisans of th«f||^verer faction rejoiced at beholding the spirit of 
Paul IV. reviv^. But Pius had all the zeal, the severity, the 
piety of Paul, without his pride. He practised himself the lessons 
of humidity, as well as those of asceticism, which he taught. ‘ The 
people w'ere enraptured when they beheld him in the processions, 
barefooted, with his head uncovered, with the full e.xpression of 
uiidissembled piety in his countenance, with his long snow-white 
beard ; they thought that heaven had never vouchsafed so religious 
a Pope ; they reported, that the very sight of him had converted 
Protestants.’ With all his austerity the manners of Pius were 
affable and popular. His expenses were modeiiite; his mode of 
living rigid and monkish; his attendants were chiefly a few old 
and attached servants. Under the example nd under the in¬ 
fluence such a Pontiff, religion began to xvCar a more serious 
and devout aspect througho^ Italy. He was seconded by the ex¬ 
ertions of Carlo Borromeo k Milan, and of (jiriierti, the excellent 
Bishop of Verona. Venice ^Florence, even Naples became ani¬ 
mated W'ith an earnest zeal, not merely for the doctrines, but for the 
spirit of Catholic Christianity. T’he parochial cures were through¬ 
out placed ond|| more effective footing, and subjected to mure rigid 
control.^ Tbe^'onastio ei'ders submitted to severer discipline. 
Sj>uin rollo'vt^edP the example of Italy ; and throughout the two 
peninsulas the whole framework oT the leligious establishment 
was repaired with the utmost care—the authority of the Pope ac¬ 
knowledged and felt to their farthest bounds. 

As the head of the great Catholic confederacy Pius V. had the 
honour of arresting the formidable progress of the infidels, and re¬ 
pelling almost the last dangeiuus aggressions of the Turk upon 
Christendom. The Pope formed and consolidated that league 
between Spain, Venice, and other powers, which inflicted the fatal 
blow on the naval superiority of the Ottomans at Lepanto. 

To southern Europe a wise and useful iiead, to the Catholic 

woild 
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world a charitable—(he paid great attention to the temporal wanta 
of the poor in Rome)—and a Christian prelate;—to'Protestants of 
every class and degree, Pius V. was a Doniinicaii and an Inquisi¬ 
tor. He extorted from the gratitude of Cosmo, Grand Duke of 
Florence, from the respect even of Venice, men of the highest rank 
qnd attainments to sutfer the extreme penalties of heresy. Car- 
nesecchi, notwithstanding his lofty station and character, was 
surrendered to the oflicers of the Inquisition, and perished in the 
flames. The V^enetians, rigid as they had ever been, and as they 
still were, in the maintenance of religious independence, yielded 
up Guido Zanetti of Faiio, to the same tribunal and the same end. 
The fate of Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo, the first ecclesiastic 
in Spain, is well known. Though a zealous advocate of Catho¬ 
licism,^ an active supporter of all the religious reforms in the 
church, sixteen latent clauses were detected in hif works, which 
appeared to favour the Protestant doctrines,—he was saved, in¬ 
deed, by being sent to Rome, from the persecutions of hU per¬ 
sonal enemies, but he only changed the scene of his tragicxhsstiny. 
The purification of Spain, by a constant succession of auto-da-fds, 
received the full sanction, the highest approbation of the Pope. 
The bull which he thundered out against our Elizabeth on her ac¬ 
cession displayed his strong abhorrence of heresy, at the sacrifice 
perhaps of real policy. But it cannot be supposed that he enter¬ 
tained the least doubt of his power to absolve subjects from their 
allegiance to an haretical sovereign, one especially of such doubt¬ 
ful descent according to the canon-law' and the decrees of Rome. 
In the wars of th^^cague, Pius is said to have reproved the le- 
missness of those umo did not slay tlieit*^ heretical enemies outright; 
and the honour of the consecrated hli and sword, bestowed on 
the Duke of Alva, Alxnvs how little'iSnorse he felt for the bar¬ 
barities perpetrated in the Low Cuimtms. 

* How strange an union of singleness of purpose, magnanimity, 
austerity, and profound religious feeling, with sour bigotry,, hitter 
hatred, and bloody persecution! In this spirit live^y|u^||p^l Paul V. 
When he felt the approach of death, h»oace raorevRPTO^ke seven 
churches, to bid farevvell, as lie said, to those sacrerf-jJfScei^ three 
times he kissed the lowest steps of the Scala Santa. He had at one 
time promised not only to expend the whole treasures of the church, 
not excepting the chalices and crucifixes, on an expedition against 
England, but even to appear in person at the head of the army. On 
his way some of the banished Catholics of England presented tlicm- 
selves before him; he said, “ he wished that he could pour forth his 
blood for them.” He spoke of the League as an affair of the highest 
moment; he had left everything in preparation which could ensure its 
suce'ess ; the last money that he issued, was appointed for this pur¬ 
pose. The phantoms of these enterprises haunted him at his last mo¬ 
ments. 
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ments. He had no doubt of their eventual success. ** God/’ he said, 
“ will of the stones raise up the man necessary for this great end,^* ’ 
Mr. Ranke has interposed between the death of Pius V. and the 
accession of Gregory XLli., a chapter of remarkable interest, re¬ 
lating to the internal state and government of the Papal territory 
and the finances of the Roman See. As the foreign resources of 
the Vatican began to fail, one-half of Europe to refuse all tribute 
to the Papacy, and even the Catholic kingdoms to furnish more 
scanty and liard>wriing contributions, the territory of the See, 
wliich by constantly involving the Pope in the local dissensions of 
Italy, had formerly been a burthen rather than an advantage, now 
became an important source of independence and strength. The 
affairs of Italy gradually settled dowft into a regular political sys¬ 
tem ; the boundaries of the different states were fixed by treaties ; 
tlie ambition of the Popes-—as long as the power of Spain, of Ve¬ 
nice, and of the newly-cieated Grand Dukedom of Florence, main¬ 
tained the existing order of things—could scarcely look forward 
to an enlargement of territory. The Papal dominions, in point of 
productiveness, prosperity, and the valour and independcuee of 
the population, were looked upon with wonder and envy by the 
ambassadors of Venice. Romagna exported corn to ISIaples and 
to J''lorence. The cities of Romagna long maintained their old 
municipal freedoms; they were governed by their own communes, 
under their priors or other native dignitaries; they levied their 
own troops, fought under their own banners, iand administered 
justice on their own authority. The country wm occupied by the 
barons in their castles, who, however lawles|miarauders on the 
estates of an enemy, Uved in a kind of patriarcfiml relationship with 
their, own pt asuiUs—they J|>rotecte^ without oppressing them. 
In Some distfitts were i'ace|^;£ree pclisants, tlie- proprietors and 
cultivators of the soil. Jidf in all these classes, in city, castle, and 
free land, the fatal evil of the times, party feud and hostility, en¬ 
dangered peace and independence, in every town there was a 
Guelph and,^(ajlubeliine faction. I'he barons hated each other 
with all^lfe ^S^e^ured animosity of hereditary feud ; even the free 
peasai^uw^ disturbed by the same disorganizing passions. 'I’hese 
peasiiiits were descended fron; the same slock, lords paramount in 
their villages, all armed, dexterous in the use of the harqtiebuss. 
Of these wild coniniimitics, ‘ the Cavina, the Scarbocci, the So- 
lacoli, were Ghibellines ; the Manbclli, the Cerroni, and the Serra, 
which comprehended the tw'o races of the Rinaldi and JNavagli, 
Guelphs.’ Tliese factions enabled the government to introduce, 
particularly into the cities, first a posverful influence, at length au 
arbitrary authority. In the cities the artisans and trades pursued 
their callings with iiidustiious aud undiverted assiduity. The mu¬ 
nicipal 
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nicipal offices were in the hands of the nohili, who had nothing to 
do but to quarrel, and were much more jealous of increasing the 
power of the hostile faction, than that of the Papal resident. The 
Pope thus at length found the opportunity of extinguishing alto¬ 
gether the liberties of many of the most important cities. 

But, after all, the great secret of the prosperity of the Boman 

state was its immunitv from direct taxation. While all the otlier 

•< 

provinces of Italy were burdened with the most vexatious exactions, 
the Jloman city and the Boman [leusant left it to Catholic Europe 
to maintain the dignity of the Boman See. The revenue of the 
Papacy was the direct and indirect tribiile of Christendom. The 
unpopularity of the foreigner, i\diijn of Utrecht, was gieally in¬ 
creased by the necessity under whicli he found himself, from the 
prodigality of Leo, of imposing a small hearth-tux on his Boman 
subjects. It is singular that to the Papal plan of finance Europe 
OWC.S the advantage of the whole system of exchanges, and the 
more questionable invention of public debts. Only a small part 
of the tribute of the world found its way into the Papal coffers, 
but it constituted a perpetual fund upon which money could be 
raised to an enormous amount. 

The sale of offices was the principal immediate source of the 
Pope’s revenue. This singular mod# of antiqipating income by 
loans upon future receipts was of early dale, and carried to an 
enormous extent by the more prodigal Popes. 

‘ According to trustworthy register, belonging to the Chigi palace, 
in the year 1471, l|®re were about six hundred and fifty purchaseahle 
offices, the income !||f\vhich was estimated at near 100,000 seudi. They 
are almost all procurators, rej^strara, ahbreviijtors, eone<rto'rs, nota^ 
ries, writers, even messengers and i^oo^eepers, tihe growing numbef 
of which constantly augmented the of a hull at hi a, brief,’ 

Sixtus IV. created whole colleges,offices in whicli were 
sold for ^00 scudi a piece. These colleges bad soiiietiines 
strange names, e. g,, a college of one hundred janmaries, wliich 
were named for the sum of 100,000 scudi, pensions 

were assigned from the produce of the bulls and Sixtus 

IV. sold everything. Innocent VHI.,;>wlio was r^ucea to pawn 
the Papal tiara, founded another college of twenty six secretaries 
for 60,000 sc. Alexander V1. named eighty writers of briefs, each 
of whom paid 750 scudi for his place. Julius II. added a liinulred 
writcis of the arcliivcs at the same pricq, Julius created other 
offices with pensions on the customs and treasury. Tlie nourish¬ 
ing state of agriculture enabled him to borrow in the same man¬ 
ner upon the excess of produce. He founded a college of one 
hundred and forty-one presidents of the market—aiinoiia. Leo, 
who was said to have spent the income of three papacies—viz, 
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that of Julius II., who left a considerable treasure, his own, and 
that of his successor—went on in the same course, but with 
increased recklessness. He created tw'elve hundred new places; 
even the noininatiou of cardinals was not unproductive. The 
whole number of taxable posts in his time was two thousand 
one hundred and fifty : their yearly income was calculated at 
320,000 sc., a heavy burden to church and state. These offices, 
however, expired with the life of the holders. 

Clement VII. in his prc.ssiiig distress first created a permanent 
debt—a monte non vacabile —which was charged at ten per cent, 
interest on the customs. Tlie montisti, or holders of these secu¬ 
rities, formed a college. But from the time of Adrian’s first 
hearth-tax, the golden days of freedom from taxation began to 
disappear to the subjects of the Homan state. As Europe with¬ 
held or diminished its tribute; no alternative remained for the 
Pontiff but direct taxation on h^s own territory. As the head of 
Catholicism in southern Europe, the Pope found his foreign income 
more and more precarioijfS,*^hile his expenses grew l 4 rger. In the 
internecine war with Protestantism prodigality seemed a virtue; 
liberal a.ssistance was rendered in ijeland and in other countries 


where the Catholics endeavoured regain their lost ground from 
the Protestant governments. Thus Komagna gradually lost the 
few remains of its independence, and by degrees every article of 
life became subject to direct impost. This small territory had, in 
fact, to support almost entirely oue of the m(|i|t expensive mo¬ 
narchies of Europe—one which, by its very djKacter, involved a 
constant correspondence wi^h every court in |Hris|endom, which 
-required secret serviee-mot^JTlo^ikmlimitea extent, and in the 
Catholics exiled from ProtJra||MK 0 mk^ bad objects of charity 
wliose claims c<^tH not severMt economy be altogether 


Catholics exiled from Prot<w|||Hk>uik|pes bad objects of charity 
wliose claims c<^tH not sever^t economy be altogether 

eluded. The T^apal |ipite,, from the richest and most productive, 
part of Italy, sunk in consequence, though by slow degrees, to 
what.it nowjs, an ill-cultivated, unwholesome, and comparatively 
desert ^ 

.his lot been cast in 

an carii^ period of tlie npnun^^iiTfgi,.*- have show'ii 


an carii^ period of the npntmcme/ irngti*- ..T,,.api have show'ii 
by his hfe bis right to his “family name. Before he entered 
into orders he had had a natural son; and was considered rather 
biclined to the gajer manners of his Milanese patron Pius IV., 
than to those of his more rigid immediate predecessor. But tlic 
religious feeling predominant in Rome overawed the natural dis¬ 
position of Gregory: instead of relaxing, he rivalled the auste¬ 
rities of the late Pope; he was irreproachable in his life; scrupu¬ 
lous in bestowing his preferment. Though he advanced his son 
to a high rank, he allowed him no improper iiiffuence; to the rest 

of 
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of his relations he was beneficent, but moderate in his grants. 
Financial embarrassments, incident to his lavish expenditure in tiie 
support of the Catholic cause, involved him in inextricable dlBicul- 
ties, and threw the whole of Koinagna into a state of predatory 
insurrection. Money was absolutely necessary, but the Pope 
would not purchase it at the price of spiritual concessions or in¬ 
dulgences ; new offices could not be created, new imposts would 
not be borne. The expedient which occurred was the resumption 
of the fiefs held of the See, on account of some informality in the 
grant, or neglect in the performance of die stipjulated service. 
Fvery paper was searched, every record investigated, and by some 
flaw or other, the nobles saw themselves ejected from their castles, 
and deprived of property which their families had possessed for 
centuries. Gradually a spirit of resistance sprung up; the old 
factions began to revive with greater fury in all the towns ; the 
expelled proprietors turned captS^ns of banditti. The whole pro¬ 
vince was a scene of anarchy, robberyj and bloodshed. Not a 
subsidy could be obtained, not a tax levied. .The Pope sent his 
son Giacomo with an, armed force to qutfll the insurrection, but 
without success. At length.tlie most daring and powerful of these 
bandit chieftains, Piccolomim, bearded Gregory in Rome itself. 
He presented a petition for absolution, the Pope shuddered at 
the long catalogue of murders recorded in the paper. But there 
was only this alternative—his son must be slain by, or ipust slay 
Piccoloniini, or^khe pardon must be granted.. .The absolution 
was sealed andVblivered. * Weary at length with life, and in a 
state of the utm^ weakness, thc^^ed X^ope looked to heaven, 
and said—Lord, thou wtU a||$£ i^d have mfercy upon Sion.” * 

N ever was a strong arm nioraj|jB^^iously rei^uired to wield the 
‘ sceptre of the Papacy. The wilTaa^of the ' mrher ages seethed 
about to return, when 'a lawless and baiKlit populace drove the 
Pope from his capital, or insulted and slew him in its streets. 
Acts of violence were perpetrated in open day in.Rome ft^f; 
four cardinals’ houses were pluiidered. fttN^iwineherd, 

W'ho himself a» a 4oy 

father, was raise^J to the pontmcal, ^ one, and order almost 
instantaneously restored ; the Papa'^overnment assuimd a regu¬ 
larity and vigour which it had not displayed in its most powerful 
days. The low origin and the early life of Sixtus V. are well known ; 
and the arts by which he obtained the summit of his ambition have 
been minutely described, but with more clevei^iiess than veracity. * 
We know nothing in the range of Italian comic writing more spi¬ 
rited and amusing than Gregorio Leti’s description of the Cardin|il 
Montalto for fifteen years playing the infirm old man, tottering 
along the streets upon his crutch, with a deep and hollow cough, 
VOL. LV. NO. cx. Y a failing 
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a failing voice, and every sjmptom of a broken constitution and 
premature decrepitude. The scene in the conclave, when, on the 
instant of his election, he daslied his crutch to the ground, sprung 
up at once to his natural height, and thundered out (entonnava) 
the Tc Doum, to the astonishment and dismay of the assembled 
cardinals ;—his reply to the Cardinal de’ Medici, W'ho expressed bis 
surprise at this sudden change in his look, which had been down¬ 
cast, and was now' erect and lofty :—‘ While I was oardinal, iny 
eyes were fixed upon the earth, that 1 might find the keys of 
heaven; now 1 have found them, I look to heaven, for 1 have 
iiothiiig more to seek on earth’—all the minute circumstantialiicss 
of his manner, speech, and gesture, is like one of Scott’s happiest 
historical descriptions, but we fear of no better historical autho¬ 
rity than tiif fictions of our great novelist. Ranke says, that 
there is not much truth in these stories: w e could have wished 
that he had given us his opinion, as to how much ; we should he 
glad to know whether there \s'ar(y confirmation in the contemporary 
documents which he has searched, for the account of the proceed¬ 
ings in the conclave, which Leti has drawn with such unscrupulous 
boldness, it is clear that powerful foreign inllueiice was employed 
in favour of the Cardinal Moutalto; we were before aw'are (if 
we remember right, fioiii CJalluzzi’s work) that Tuscany contri¬ 
buted pow'crfully to his elevation. It is probable, that in the 
exigencies of the times the vigour of his age—Qhe was sixty-four 
at the time of his election)—rather than simujAled infirmity and 
prematiire old age, reconimeiuied him to the c&inals, who must 
have been almost tremhliug for their personal iWety. 

If they expected a vigorous adq^hpstralioii from iSixtus V, they 
were not mistaken in their choice. ^ The new Pope proclaimed 
and displayed at once the i|^x5lfablc rigour of his justice. On the 
day of his coronation four bodies of ofi'enders against his police- 
regulations were seen on a gallov\s on the Castle of Angelo, lie 
disbanded most of the soldiers raised by Uregory ; he reduced the 
niimher of shirri. Rut he made each baron and each commune 
r^pousihle fpr^cveiy act of violence committed in their clistiict. 
Pie made the commune, o|| the redalives of the bandit, pay the 
price which had been laid upon, (he head of each chieftain, instead 
of defraying this charge from the treasury. lie sowed dissension 
among the bauds, by oficring a free pardon to any accomplice who 
should bring in the body or the head of his comrade. He is even 
said to have gone so far as to destroy a whole troop, by throwing in 
their way a caravan of poisoned provisions,—an event w'hicli gave 
the Pope great satisfaction! He inade no distinction of ranks; the 
noble bandit w'itli difficulty obtained the privilege of being strangled 
in piisun instead of being hanged coram populo. In less than a 

veai' 
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year the roads were safer in the Papal territory than in any other 
part of Europe. Sixtus, by trivial concessions, conciliated the 
good will of his powerful neighbours, who had been alienated by 
the captious and unwise policy of Gregory. They had hitherto 
harboured the robbers of the Papal states. Tuscany, Venice, 
Spain, now vied with each other in surrendering them to the 
Pope’s relentless justice. The King of Spain gave orders that 
the decrees of the Pope should be as much respected in Milan as 
ill Rome. Sixtus laboured with as much zeal and success in the 
restoration of prospeiity as of peace. The privileges of the towns 
were enlarged. Ancona, of which the commerce had been almost 
ruined by impolitic regulations, was especially favoured ; agricul¬ 
ture and manufactures were fostered with the utmost care. Sixtus 
has enjoyed the credit of putting an end to the fetal cflects of 
nt'jiotisni, by interdicting the alienation of ecclesiastical estates. 
This, howevei*, was the act of Pius V. On his own nephews 
Sixtus bestowed,—on one the purple, on the other a marquisate; 
but he allowed no inHuence to any living being, lie was the sole 
originator, depositary, and executor of his own counsels. 

Jn the Chigi palace there is an account-book belonging to 
Sixtus V., containing memoranda of all his fiersonal property and 
expense while a monk. It contains a list of his books, whether in 
single volumes or bound together j in short, his whole household 
expenses. It relates how his brother-in-law bought twenty sheep, 
which young PiWetti paid for by instalments; gnd how at length, 
from his rigid sapngs, to his astoni.shment he found himself master 
of two hundred florins. Sixtus the pope practised the same severe 
economy. His iirst ambiti^uptfs to leave a treasure, which was 
only to be employed in times the utmost emergency, and on 
objects of the highest spiritual mipo^iice : these objects he him¬ 
self accurately defined. * The temple of the liord,’ he said, ‘ was 
never without such treasure.’ Mr. Raiike has, however, destroyed 
much of the blind admiration which, looking only to these gut- 
vvatd circumstances, has con.sidcred the administration of Sixtus 
a model of financial wisdom. This trcasuio wai^ollected by^sthe. 
old, ignorant, and extravagant cxpej^icnls for raising money—the 
sale of offices, the cieation of iPw rmnti or debts, the most minute 
and vexatious taxation on all the necessaries of life. Our author 
conceives that the amount of the treasuie left by Sixtus V. was 
not more than equhalent to the produce of these new and oppres¬ 
sive burthens. It is intelligible, ‘ that an overplus of revenue' 
should be collected and trcasimgd up: it is the <*omrnoii course 
that loans shotild he madg, to supply immediule exigencies; but 
that loans should be made and builhcns imposed to shut up a 
tieasurc in a castle for future wants, this is indeed extraordinary. 

Y 2 Rut 
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But it is preciseK this which the world has admired so much in 
Sixtus V.’ 'J’he fact is, that the possession of a treasure was so 
rare among the exhausted and impoverished kingdoms of Europe, 
that he who possessed one became an object of envy and wonder, 
without any inquiry at what cost it had been acquired. 

The concluding chapters of tlie present volume trace, with equal 
truth and ingenuity, the effects of this catholic religious revival on 
the poetry, the arts, and the manners of the Roman court. Tasso 
was the poet—the Bolognese school, the Caracci, with their PietAs 
and Ecce Ilomos ; Guido with his Virgins, Domcnichino with his 
Saints, Gucrcino with his exquisite forms, 'but at times his too 
minutely and horribly real martyrdoms—were the painters of the 
age. Palestrina was the nuisician, in whose hands church-music 
becanio again full of deep feeling and religions passion. The study 
of the antique gave way to tliis new religious tone. Sixtus, in his 
magniHcenl embellisinnents of the city, looked on the monuments 
of iieathen Rome with the soul of a Franciscan ; he relentlessly 
destroyed whatever stood in his way, or offered valuable materials. 
-All that fcinained he Christianized. The Trajan and Antonine 
pillars were surmounted with statues of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
At the same time the college of cardinals became a body of men 
no less dihtinguislied by their irreproachable lives than by their 
skill and dexterity in worldly business. Men like Philippo Neri, 
with the simplicity of children, the kindness of real Christians, the 
sanctity of angels, gave tlic tone to religious feeling. Vast 
learning, but all deeply impressed with this e^lesiasticai spirit, 
was acquired and displayed. The works of Bellaimine and 
Baronins show' at once the labour the lendeucy of the times. 

he court ilselt assumed it^ingjular character of pomp and piety, 
intrigue and austerity j the^entre of profounir Catholic religious 
feeling became flie theatre of insatiable spiritual ambition. When 
the son of a sw'ineherd w'as Pope, who might not rise to any emi¬ 
nence? When that swineherd’s son filled the Papal see with so much 
vigour and dignity, how' easily might piide mistake its aspiratioirs 
for those of zcjjJi for the cliuicli! Every one, therefore, was on 
the look out for advancemeiil; from all parts of Europe flow'ed 
ill candidates for ecclesia.stjcal distinction—and learning, and 
morals, and religion itself, became the means and the end of uni¬ 
versal emulation. Thus concludes Professor Ranke— 

‘ The newly-awakened spirit of Catholicism gave a new impulse to 
all the organs of literature and art, even to life itself. The Curia is 
equally devout and restless, spiritual aud^ warlike—on one side full of 
dignity,pomp, and ceremony--on the other, unequalled for calcnlatijig 
prudence and unwearied ambition. Its piety and its ambitious spirit 
of enterprise, both resting on the notion of an exclusive faith, con¬ 
spired 
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spired together to the same end. Thus Catholicism made another 
attempt to subjugate the world.’ 

We shall watch with anxious expectation for the appearance of 
Mr. lianke's successive volumes, fully convinced that nothing can 
proceed from his pen which will not deserve the attention of the 
European public. From his age (he is, we believe, still a young 
man) w'e may look for large accessions to our historical knowledge, 
and the style of the present volume is a safe pledge that his future 
works will be as agreeable in manner as \aliiable in matter. 


Art. II .—Chronique de Cinquante Jours—du QO Juin au 10 

jiout 1792 , redigee stir Pieces authentiques. Par P. L. Roederer. 

Paris, 1832. 

(^HIS work has been three years in print, but is not yet, w'c be- 
lieve, published. The copy before us was presented by the 
author to one of his friends, and we have not been able to procure 
another from the booksellers. The very name of Roederer e.xcites 
a painful interest. In his long and useless life, there was one re¬ 
markable hour which confers upon him an eternal—and, if we arc 
to believe himself, not dishonourable—celebrity. Pierre Louis 
Roederer, born about 1736, was,before the Revolution, a member* 
of the Parliament of Metz, and elected in 1789 to the Constituent 
Assembly, whe|e he became a violent Revolutionist. Reing by 
the self-denying decree of non-election exchuled from the second 
assembly, he—Kke Pfetioa, Robespierre, and other disinterested 
Constituants—took refuge in a goad odice, and became Procu- 
reur Syndic (legal adviser and^leadliig member}, of the Council 
General of the Department of Paris. It was in^Aiis character that, 
being stationed at the Tnileries on the 10th of August, 1792, for 
the defence of the king’s person and residence, he advised and 
almost forced the royal family to abandon the palace and to lake 
refuge in the National Assembly; a step wljikh, however (Bix-, 
pedient it might appear to M. Roederer at fNe moment, did 
ultimately lead the royal victims to the jail and the scaflbld. It 
is therefore not surprising that he—almost the sole-surviving wit¬ 
ness of these scenes and the individual most deeply respunsible 
for the particular transaction—should be desirous of clearing au ay 
the doubts which have hitherto hung over his motives, and of 
showing that, whatever were the consequences of liis advice, the 
advice itself was, under the circumstances, honest in its motive, 
and prudent in its object. 

M. Roederer proposes to answer two contradictory charges 
which have been made against him—the one by the Mountain, of 

being 
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being a royalist, and having saved the King; the other, by the 
royalists, of having betrayed him, and he seems to think that the 
mere accusation of having betrayed both sides is a sufficient proof 
that he did neither. Now, so far from getting rid of these ap¬ 
parently contradictory charges, M. Roedcrer has the ill-luck to 
persuade us of the truth of both. He was a royalist in the sense in 
which the Mountain employed the term—that is, he had no objection 
to a constitutional king, but would have preferred Eyalite to Jjouis 
XVH.; and in either case desired that his party should be ‘ viceroys 
over him.’ The Giroiidins (to whom RoBderer, in sonic degree, 
attached himself) had the baseness, as we had lately occasion to 
show, to adopt the whule IQlh of Auyust —though it is notorious 
(and M. Roederer himself admits) that the results were widely dif¬ 
ferent from their intentions or objects—their design being originally 
no more than to frighten the King into the recall of the Girondin 
ministers. The Mountain was therefore right in calling M. Rcc- 
dcrer a royalist—which he was just as much as his friend Ver- 
gniaud—wlio was a staunch monarchist at daybreak of the lOlh 
of August—an equally staunch republican before midnight—a 
royalist one day—a reyicide the next—and a renegade throughout! 

Rut it is not the charge of being a royalist, that most seriously 
offends his Excellency, Count Rcederer—J*eer of J''rance—Coun¬ 
cillor of State—Great Cross of the Legion of LJoiioiir—Ex- 
‘Minister of Finance to the King of Naples—Ex-Administrator of 
the (jrand Duchy of Rerg—Ex-Governor of Strasburg—Ex- 
Commissary at I.iyons, and lately—(for he is a priictical professor 
of the bathos —or art of sinking in public ufe) —author of a 
"pamphlet against revolutionary agitatic^i, and in support of the 
legitimate monarchy of King JLoui^ Philippe it is not, we say, 
against the charge of royamm, that /cis complaints are most se¬ 
riously directed—no, his great effort fe- to refute the allegation 
that he betrayed Louis XVI. The shaft that rankles deepest and 
sorest in his heart is a sarcasm of forty years’ standing—which, 
assuredly, nothing but conscience could have kept festering all 
this time :— 

‘ A miscrahle mountebank,’ says his Excellency Count Roederer, 
‘ of the name of Richer Serizy, with his partner Pelletier [Peltier], 
an'otlier hireliriy pamphleteer of the civil list—thought it very plea¬ 
sant to burlesque me [in the character of Judas]., by putting into niy 
mouth the words—“ Ego sum qui iradidi mm.” [I am he who 
betrayed him.]’—p. 414. 

These liberals are terribly illiberal in their attacks on others. 
Richer Serizy vvas no more a miserable mountebank than Rmtlerev 
himself. M. Peltier was, in all circunistances, as respectable as 
Roederer could pretend to be, with a great deal more honesty and 
iniinitely more talents ; and it certainly little becomes !M. Ra'dcrer 

to 
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to call any man a hireling—he who was a notorious hireling of 
Buonaparte—of to reproach a writer with being a pamphleteer 
—he who only the other day burst out from his long obsctirity in 
a pamphlet in defence of the arbitrary measures of the new Court 
of the Tuileries. JSor do we understand why he should have 
waited till these davs when no one is thinking about him, to make 
a defence which he did not attempt under the Directory—the 
Consulate—the Kinpire—the Restoration — when the charges 
against him were repeated, bitterly and forcibly, in fifty publica¬ 
tions* Was he endeavouring to outlive contradiction? 

But passing over these personal contests, in which M. Ruedcrer 
would certainly not have the best of it, we shall observe on the 
main question that the charge against Roedercr of having betrayed 
the King rests on two grounds: first, on the admitted facts of his 
own conduct during the 9th and JOth August; and secondly, on 
the statement which he published in a pamphlet, and re-pnblislicd 
in the ' Moniteur’ of the 24th August, 1792—in which, seeing ‘the 
sudden and unexpected turn* which things had taken, he endea¬ 
vours to exculpate himself from any share in the resistance to the 
mob, and especially from having ordered the Swiss guards to 
repel force by force. Unluckily, this defence contains, besides 
several confessedly false charges against the SWiss, many insinua¬ 
tions against the King, and particularly an avowal that Rcederer’s 
object was to * secure the King as an uostaoe,* which were 
calculated to excite at the time an opinion that Ruederer was 
rather an accomplice than an opponent of the attack on the palace, 
which he was bound to defend. In the present work he endea¬ 
vours to explain away some|of .these unfortunate phrases—others 
he excuses on thejicore of the </m|raZ error' of the moment, 
as to the treachery of the Swiss, and fte labours |o give a colour 
of probability to an impudent fable which v^c shall notice more 
particularly by-aud-by, that there was a design on the part of 
the court to attack the National Assembly. As to the unlucky 
phrase about * securing the King as an hostage j —which is really 
the gist of the whole case—his defence is a syj^angc one—h^ 
can neither deny the words nOr explain them away,—what then ? 
he pleads that they were a falsehood —a mere invention and after¬ 
thought, which he uttered only to conciliate *ce tribunal d'egor- 
geurs’ —the revolutionary tribunal ! Upon this we must observe, 
iirst, that M. Roiderer seems to suppose that terror would be a 
sudicient excuse for any baseness—which is not our opinion ; but, 
secondly—if it were—the terror of the revolutionary tribunal was not 
yet fully developed—it was still a young unblooded tiger, and had 
not tried a single person at the time when Roedercr wrote his letter. 

victim was condemned, we believe, the very day that letter 
was published, and the tribunal, afterwards so vigorous and rapid, 

was. 
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was, at this time, so moderate as to have executed but three persons 
—and those after some semblance of a trial—in the first mouth. 
Hut admitting, as we are reiidy to do, that Roederer was terribly 
frightened, wliat can wc think of such a defence as this—that, in 
his own prospective terror of the tribunal, he published sl falsehood 
which could not fail to be injurious to other parties whose fate was 
ajctualhj in issue ? But Ave really do not believe M. Roederer to 
have been altogether so bad as he represents himself. His use of 
the word ^ hostage ' was rather an ambiguity than a falsehood. He 
undoubtedly was desirous of saving the King's life, —partly, we 
hope, from humanity, and partly, we believe, for the purpose 
of making him an instrument in the hands of his party. 

On the main point, as to his having really betrayed the King, 
our difficulty is as to the precise sense in which the word ‘betray' 
may be employed. We do not believe that M. Roederer was 
guilty of anything which can be called personal treachery —he 
had no private ties to the King—he enjoyed no special confi¬ 
dence—lie did not appear at the palace as the King's friend —he 
had been placed by his party in a prominent office, and he was 
probably disposed as much by personal conviction as by political 
connexion to forward the secret intentions of that party. But, 
on the other hand, we cannot acquit him of having—from what¬ 
ever motive—given the king false impressions and insidious 
advice, and of fiaving notoriously betrayed his ostensible public 
trust. It was his duty to keep the peace, to vindicate the law, to 
maintain the King’s authority, as well as to defend his palace 
and his person—it was his duty not merely to repel force by 
force, but to anticipate and arrest, w|iilc yet scattered and at a 
distance, the hostile movenient: and ’when at last the insurgents 
came within reach, and tkhir intentions admitted of no doubt, 
he ought to have attacked and dispersed them. This duty he 
assuredly betrayed. He paralyzed the resistance which but for 
him would certainly have been made, and would probably have 
been suct:essful ; and, what is worse, we believe he went to and 
reniaiued at the palace for the sole purpose of paralyzing that 
resistance. 

After this general view of the question, we proceed to M, 
Roederer^s explanation, which is more meagre and inconclusive, 
aiuL possesses much less of novelty than we expected. Two- 
thirus of the volume are extracts from the Moniteur and Journal 
des l)ebats of speeches and reports, already familiar to every one 
who has looked into any of the details of the French Revolution ; 
nor do we discover one new fact, and hardly a new view in the 
whole of his ‘ Chronicle but we must add that his extracts are 
made with tolerable impartiality, and his narrative produces, very 
clearly and intelligibly, the series of events which led from the 

indecisive 
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indecisive outrages of the 20th of J une on to the crowning atro¬ 
cities of the lOth of August. 

It is not our intention to folloj^ M. Roederer through the 
details of his work which, as we have said, afford little novelty— 
and of w'liich he is certainly not the best evidence; but we 
shall extract, or rather translate in eacfenso, the wliole chapter 
which contains that information which is nowhere else to be 
found, and which constitutes the chief value, such as it is, of 
the book—‘We mean his own personal narrative of vvliat passed 
during his stay at the Tuileries, from the night of the 9th to tiie 
morning of the 10th August. We shall introduce this chapter by 
a few words on the antecedent state of affairs, and also intersperse 
such observations as may the better enable our readers to judge 
how far M. Roederer’s facts corroborate his defence. 

Our readers recollect that on the 20th June the Palace of the 
Tuileries (alwa}s at this period called Le Chateau) was invaded 
and forcibly entered by an armed mob, which committed the most 
indecent and disgusting violences against the royal family. The 
precise object of that insurrection is still a question, We believe 
It to have been—as it w'as subsequently on the lOlh of August— 
twofold. The Jacobins hoped that, in the scuffle, the king might 
be murdered—the Giiondins intended only to intimidate him into 
the recall of Roland and the Girondiii Ministry. The attempt 
on the king’s life w’as prevented by a combination of accidents ; 
and the general horror which the brutalities of the mob excited 
throughout France, and, above ''all, in the armies, defeated the 
Giroudin object: so that the 20th of June turned out to be no 
more than a rehearsal for die 10th of August,—when we shall see 
the same actors playing oVer again .'the same parts on the same 
stage, but with, unhappily, a differenlf'result. 

In this June affair the greatest share of blame was imputed to 
Petion, the mayor, who, though he eventually suffered death as a 
Girondin, was at this time so popular with the Jacobins that it seems 
even to this hour hard to determine whether, on the 20th dlTJutie, he 
acted in concert w'ith the party that intended mqrder, or the party 
that meant only intimidation: His conduct, however, was blamed 
by all honest men. The Council General of the Department of 
which Rcederer was, by his office, a leading member suspended 
Petion from his functions; and a violent struggle began,in which the 
whole Jacobin party—Mountain and Gironde—united in defence 
of P(Hion against Lafayette, the Department, and the Constitu-^ 
tionalists. In this contest Roederer abandoned the Constitu¬ 
tionalists and took the part of Petion, and, while he admits the 
atrocity of the insurrection, endeavours to exculpate the mayor 
from the charge of not having done his duty in suppressing it. 
Amongst other things, he says,— 


‘ What 
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‘ What was the obvious mode of restraining the mob ? To guard 
all the avenues of ‘the palace—to shut the gates of the courts and 
gardens, and even the doors <;^ the buildings—to place at all the 
entrances brave men, determined to show a bold front and to sup¬ 
port each other—to make a barrier of their bodies—to present an 
immoveable resistance,'and to cover themselves by their bayonets. 
1 once saw at Metz GOO briive men resist for ten hours a mob of 6000, 
who wanted to destroy a warehouse, and I am convinced that a firm 
resistancfi will always be effective for the preservation of persons and 
properly. Now, I ask, whose duty was it to make these preparations 
on that 20tii June ? The military col^mandant-general's, beyond all 
doubt. The municipality had nothing to do with it. The mayor had 
given a general order to the commandant-general to double the force 
at the Tuileries, and to take all other measures for ensuring the 
public tranquillity, and therefore the mayor had done alL he could or 
ought to do.*—p. 125-7. 

We do not quote this as presenting the real state of the case as 
to Petion—ami to refute it we should need but to quote M. lloe- 
clerer’s preceding account of the whole of Petion’s conduct;—wc 
shall content ourselves with one out of a hundred passages:— 
towards the conclusion of the ad'air, Petioii, says M. Rcederer, 
harangued the mob and concluded with these words .*— 

* The people has done Us duty —yes, you have acted with the eleva¬ 
tion and dignity of freemen —but you have done enoughi. Let all 
‘"now witlulraw.’—p. 57. 

—Jtis not therefore as regards that we have quoted the 

funner passage, but we beg our readers, when they shall arrive at 
tlie statement of the measures of defe^iice taken on the 10th of 
August, to beaj in mind M. Koederer’s' recorded opinions of the 
mode by which such an assault could and ought to be resisted. 

At this time llatderer did not anticipate that he should so soon 
have an opportunity pf putting his plan into practice. He wrote 
to the King on the 7th July,— 

‘Sire,—The events of the 20th of June will not be repeated—the 
causes which produced them no longer exist.’ — p. 172. 

'i’liis prophecy appears to us to place M. Rtederer in an awkward 
dilemma—either he kncwnotiiing of the state of the capital, or he 
was acting with insincerity and fraud towards the King. Now, 
unluo|tily every page of his wc‘rk shows that he knew perfectly the 
state of the public mind, and he must have been deaf and blind 
itot to have kiiow'n it. Rut another circumstance which occurred 
about this time throws additional doubts over Roederer’s sincerity 
in favour of the constitutional monarchy. 

His colleagues in the council geneial of the Department—all 
oiiiineui constitufiorialists —La Rochefoucaiilt—Talle\rand, &c. 

■—finding that they could not repress the illegal usurpations of 

Petion 
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Potion and the municipality, resigned in the week between the 
18lh and 23rd July—Hcederer, hitherto their cordial colleague 
and co-operator, alone kept his place. Without taking upon 
ourselves to answer the question which he puts—* Was / wrong? 
Were they right ? ’—(p. 276.)—we may at least say that l?a;derer 
must be understood to have separated hipseir, by this act, from 
the constitutional principles of his former Colleagues, and to have 
adopted those of their Jacobin siicce.ssors. 

He tells us that his particular attachment (liaison pnrtieuJiore) 
was to Vergniaud (p. 27)—the^loquent leader of the Gironde, 
and to Gaiidel and DucIqs, two of its most remarkable inombers. 
We suspect that there is here some little equivocation. W'e do 
not believe that Roederer had any liaison pnrtmilicre with Ver¬ 
gniaud. Roedcrer’s representative life ended befote that of V^cr- 
gniaud began. One came from the north-east, the other from the 
south-west coi ner of Trance, nor have we ever found, except in 
this as.serlion, any trace of such a liaison. It is very icmarkublo, 
that when, on the morning of the 20th June, Rmderer made, at 
the bar of the Convention, a very judicious and spirited remon¬ 
strance against the assembling armed mobs under the pretence of 
petitioning, and against the countenance given to such disorders by 
the Assembly itself^ his propositions were opposed only by Ver¬ 
gniaud and Gaudet. This proves beyond doubt cither that there 
M’as an infattious jnyylo between them, or—as w'e confidently believe 
—that there W'ai^, at this time, no liaison pariicnliere between lite- 
derer and these tw'o men. We tli#efore conclude that Rmdeier’s 
adhesion to the Girondins must have taken place when he broke 
with his old constitutional friends on the subject of Pelion’s sus¬ 
pension. ^ 

M. Roederer—a courtier of the son of EgalUe —w'ill not now 
be offended at diir saying thal W'c have always considered him as 
of the Orleans party, to which Brissot and others of the Gironde 
originally belonged, and we suspect that any acquaintance he may 
have had with Vergniaud arose from thi.s connexion. .But Vei- 
gniuiid has become a popular name, and Roederer is not sorry 
ally liiinself to it, though he dues not tell us any point of his con¬ 
duct that was infiueiiced by that liaison. If the truth were told, 
we believe it would appear that Roederer knew a great deal more 
of Jtobesjiierre than he did of Vergniaud, We, however, so far 
concur in M. Roederer’s statements, as to admit that, on the lOth 
August, he was acting—probably in concert—certainly in acc.ord- 
ance with the Giromlin.s—up to this period only a .section of the 
Jaqobitis, but who about this time began to place tliemselves, as 
they hoped, in u juste milieu between the real Constitnlionalisls— 
the friends of Louis XV'^I.—and the Mountain ; and for this pur¬ 
pose condescended to associate themselves to the intriguers who 

were 
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were preparing the Tenth of August, in the hope of being able to 
‘ Ride in the whirlwind and direct the storm.* 

Tiideed Rcederer himself gives this—or rather a still more odious— 
view of the policy of the Gironde at this period:— 

‘ Things were going faster and farther than the Girondins wished ; 
they were terrified at th^rapidity of the popular movement. Their 
situation was, indeed, hecfbme perilous between the Court and M. 
Lafayette on the one side, and the Jacobins on the other. Their 
policy now was to temporise—to gain time—to work upon the fears 
of the Court and on its gratitude, a||d, by at once protecting and me¬ 
nacing it, to reduce it to the alternative of being crushed by the Ja* 
cobins, or of throwing itself into the hands of the Girondins. In pur¬ 
suance of this system a threatening address to the King was resolved 
upon. Its menacing and insulting language was to be such as should 
maintain the wat ering popularity of the Girondins with the Jacobins, 
without, however, delivering iheni vp their prey. Gaudet, the most 
eloquent of the Gironde jjarty, next to, but long behind Vergniaud, 
drew up and moved the address,’—p. 299. 

These are candid and valuable avowals. They tell us nothing 
indeed that we had not before inferred from the acts and speeches 
of the (jironde, but it is good to have them thus put beyond all 
question by the voluntary confession of one of the party. Koederer 
adds another trail, which, though but a corollary, deserves separate 
notice. The address attributes the existing tumults the dis¬ 
missal of the former Girondiii miitister.s, and Rcedei'er, in ap¬ 
probation of this suggestion, sayi,-^ 

‘ This allusion is the matk (cachet) of the Deputies of the Gironde— 
tlicy wisfied for a constitution and a King—but they wished that the 
King should be constilntioncd, and that his ministry should be such as 
would be a guarantee of his intent ions. 300. 

That is, they wished for Egalite as king and themselves as 
ministers. With these glimpses of the secret policy of the Gironde, 
and these indications that Raidcrer was anxious to carry it into 
effect, we now proceed to the account of his own share in the 
clcsiug scene of these memorable transactions. 

^ The 9th August, at a quarter past ten at night, the minister of 
justice came to the Depai'tment, and told me that the king "vvould send 
forme if necessary. 

* At three-quarters past ten I was summoned to the palace. I ar¬ 
rived at eleven. The drums were beating to arms in all the neighbour¬ 
hood—in the apartments were several persons, but no crowd. I entered 
the council-room, or the King’s closet—he was there with the Queen, 
jMiulame Elizabeth, and his ministers—I gave his Majesty the last dc- 
coimts which had reached me—nothing remarkable had hitherto taken 
place,but there was a great agitation. I wrote a note to desire themayor 

(Petion) 
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(Pction) to come to the palace—as J was sealing it he came. He gave 
the King an account of the state of Paris—he then" came to me— tve 
chatted upon indiffnent subjects, till Mandat, the comnmndant-general 
of the national guard,* and Boubd, the secretary-general of the stalF, 
joined us. Mandat complained to Uie mayor that the Administra¬ 
tors of the municipality had refused him poyider —the mayor replied, 
“ Yon had not taken the preliminary steps ^ entitle you to have it ” —a 
debate arose on this point—tlie mayor asked Mandat whotlier he had 
-not some powder remaining from former deliveries—Mandat said, 
that “ None of his men had more than cartridges, and many none 
at all, and that they naturally complained of this.” This conversation 
ended here. The mayor then said—“ It is dreadfully hot here—I 
shall go down and take a little fresh air.’* I, however, expected news 
from the Department, which had promised to let me hear from them 
from hour to hour, and 1 sat down in a corner.*—p. 39-k 

This looks as if Pction, having thus by an insidious question, 
ascertained the want of the means of defence, liastencd away to 
apprise his fellow-conspirators. 

‘ About half-past eleven came a letter from the Department—nothing 
positive known—the hour for ringing the tocsin was not come— I then 
went down stairs alone to take the air, and I went into the court— I 
was stopped hy several national guards— I then turned into the 
garden—there again I met sentinels— I was Avalking down tlie centre 
alley, when I met a group composed of P{*tion, some municipal officers, 
and members of the commune, and about fifteen or twenty j'oung 
national guardiS, who were singing and dancing about the inaAor— 
they stopped me, and Fetiomprofiesed to me to take a/urn—“With 
pleasure!”—we walked to the end of the terrace on the river side, 
till hearing the drums beat to arms at the palace, we went back.’ 

Let it be here observed, that the two magistrates charged with 
the defence of tTie palace reject llu; application of the military 
commandant for the ainmnnition necessary to that defence j and 
while every quarter of the city conlided to their care was in a state 
of ihc most alarming excitement, they stroll about tiic garden for 
a little fresh air. 

‘ Dunug our walk, I could not but express to the mayor my grief at 
the general agitation, and my fi^-s for the consequences—the mayor 
however was more at his ease— “I hope it will end in nothing—com¬ 
missioners have been sent to the places of meeting—Thomas tells me 
there will be nothing—Thomas must know.'* I knew nothing about 
this Thomas.’—p. 396. 

Je lie sais qui est ce Thomas —yet with this refcience to a narnc^ 
he neter lieaid before the Prociireur-Syndic is satisfied.— Peihap.s, 
we may help M. Ivoederer to some knowledge of ' this Tho mas^ 

’ After the resignation of Lafayette the chief command of the National Guards 
was taken in rotation by the colonels of the six legions wliich composed the whulu 
body. M. Mandat was colonel of the third legion, and uniia]<pily for him in rotation 
of command in the mouth of August, 1792. 

upon 
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upon whose opinions, it seems, the destinies of the vvoild turned. 
W as he not a certain Jean Jacques Thomas —an active member of 
the Jacobin Club—assessor to the Juge de Paris, and first elector 
of the section des Lombards —residing JNo. 204, Rue St. Denis— 
and a busy and iiitluential nia^ in that 

‘ After some conversatll|n wim some other gentlemen of the group 
on indifferent sulijects, [ori indifferent subjects^ though the drums were 
beating to armsf] we reached the palace, and were at the foot of 
the great stairs when they came to tell Potion that the Assembly 
had sent for him—tie went, and I ascended to the royal apartments— 
J passed through tlie rooms without stopping, and iveiil at once to the 
kuif^’s closet; my jdace could neither be in the first nor second ante¬ 
room. [Equality, with a vengeance !] It was then half an hour past 
midnight—1 had soon after another letter of intelligence from the 
Department—great agitation in the faubourg St. Antoine, but as yet 
no assemblage. I acquainted the ministers with this, and the King, 
Queen, and Madame Elizabeth successively read my letter. 

‘ Soon after the King received a verbal report, agreeing with my 
letter—»! know not from whom, for whenever any news arrived, or 
that the King made a movement, twenty people pressed around him, 
wliile I remained where 1 was. 

* At three-quarters past twelve the tocsin was heard on all sides— 
the windows wore open—every one went to thv in to listen—and some 
would affect to recognise the bell of this church or of that. Another 
letter from the Department announces that the F’auhourg St. Antoine 
is in motion—that there are, however, not above fifteen hundred or 
two thousand men assembled—buttliat the gunners are all ready with 
tlieir cannon, and that the citizens are all standing at their own doors, 
armed, and ready to join the march. I read this to the ministers, and, I 
tliinkjtothe King and Queen. One of the ministers, I do not remember 
which, now asked me “ if there was not note a case to pi’oclaimwmrimi 
law r* I replied, “ that since the law of the .3d August, 1791, martial 
law could only be proclaimed when thepnblir tranquillity should he hu- 
hitually disturbed ; but here," said I, “ is a very different state of things 
fioin a siinple disturbatice of the public tranquillity—this is a revolt, 
which is stronger than martial law, or than the power which siiould 
proclaim it, it is quite idle to think of such a thing for our present 
circumstances- -moreover,it belongs not to the Department to proclaim 
martial law even if it were proper, but to the municipality." The minis¬ 
ter replies, “ \Vc think the Department has the right." I insisted on 
the negative, and after consulting the text of the law, continued of 
the same opinion.’ 

Herq M. Rcjcderer tliiiiks it necessary to add a note, which, in 
his go«jpral abstinence from revealing anything like the real motive 
of lus ^i^ords or actions, becomes an important explanation of the 
foreg^g passage 

‘ ft even I had had the legal right to direct the municipality to pro¬ 
claim martini law, if I had a force stronger than the revolt, and if the 

national 
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national guard were unanimous—could I have reasonably lioped that 
the municipality would have obeyed,—they who had the day before 
formally petitioned the Assembly for the dhcheancc of the king ?—It 
would have been foolish to expect that they would have displayed the 
red flag against any one but the king and his party, 'i'his brings us 
back to the undoubted fact, that the Procureur-General Syndic had 
no force to oppose to the Parisian ingppre^ion. —p, 397. 

This seems to us a clear confession that Uoederer was afraid to 
do his duty ; and he justifles that fear by the insiifliciency of his 
force ; but we must observe in reply, that this alleged insutticieiicy 
is grounded on the supposition that the troops, the Swiss, and 
even the national guard, would not have done their duty, which we 
exceedingly doubt; and M. Roederer’s shuffling excuses—first as to 
the latv, and then as to his means —only satisfy us that his mission 
at the palac e was to prevent their doing it. He proceeds-— 

‘ T went and sat down on a stool near the door of the becl-cliamber 
—for etiquette was banished /*— 

so it seems—by him at least, who, by his magisterial functions, 
was bound to have given a good example, even if otluns bad 
forgotten themselves. 

* A moment after, the Queen, Madame Elizabeth, and one or two other 
women —one tall and thin—cainc and sat on the other stools (labonirts) 
in the same line. 1 tften rose 7 --the Queen asked rae^ tvhen the Mai'sed- 
lais intended to go home. I answered, that that very morning the mayor 
had proposed to the Department to authorise the advance of 20,000 
livresto enable-them to return, and that the Department had fipproved 
the proposition—but that it was not reduced to writing, because we 
did not like to give as a reason our desire to hasten their departure. 
The mayor (who was accompanied by M, Osselin) said, that the 
Marsellais were impatient to be gone—that they were even dis>,atis- 
fied with the Parisians, and that they only asked the 20,000 livrc.s as 
a loan.’ 

TJie very name of Potion’s coadjutor on this occasion is a lest 
of Petion’s real designs. This Osscliu w'as a furious demagogue', 
and one of the leaders of tins very insurrection—in reward foi which 
he became one of the <SVp<m6rtA’e?cr-iepre8entatives of Paiis. He 
voted for the death of the king, but was liimself sent to the 
scaffold by Robespierre- He was guillotined on the llfilli .June, 
already half dead from an incomplete attempt at mi icicle 
by a rusty nail extracted from bis prison wall, and wlncli remained 
sticking in his side. His mistress, a divorced woman, was icsjiiled 
on account of pregnancy, but she was executed on the biilli ol her* 
child. We return to Rcederer. 

. * About half-i)ast two in the morning I received accounts rather 
iranquillising. They told me that the assemblages were, forming very 
slowly—that the artisans of the faubourgs were getting tired, and 
that probably they would not move forward. A tall man in a grey 

coat 
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coat made a similar verbal report to the King, and the by-standers 
repeated one expression of his which seemed to give satisfaction, “ Le 
tocsin ne rend pas .'*—(The tocsin does not bring them out.) The 
Department in their letter asked me for a reinforcement to protect it. 
I went down to the commandant-general, who gave orders accord¬ 
ingly.’—p. 35S. . 

It is remarkable that tl»Tn1%1ligeuce which rather tranquillized 
Roiderer should have had no such effect on his colleagues, the 
Department; and it seems hardly reconcileable with common sense 
and good faith that M. Roederer should detach from the palace 
—which is the avovi'ed object of the intended attack,'—part of his 
force—already too weak—to defend the Department, who he well 
knew could be in no kind of danger. 

‘ Soon after this accounts were brought that M. Manuel, the procureur 
of the Commune, had given orders for the removal of the cannon which 
had been placed on the Pont Neuf,<by order of the commandant-gene¬ 
ral, for the special purpose of preventing Ithe junction of the two fau¬ 
bourgs St. Antoine and St. Marcel:—“ but, on the contrary,” said 
M. Manuel, ” these two faubourgs have to-day to do a great piece of 
business in hand which requires their union.** The ministers discussed 
the propriety of ordering the cannon td be replaced in spite of the 

‘ We were told^at tlje sam^ t]ie Commune 

liad just informed the Convention, tnht the mayorwa§ ^tained in the 
palace as a’.iimoner, and to demand that lie be restored to the Com¬ 
mune*—that D^e mayor, however, who had remained at the garden- 
gate of the Assembly,,^iad denied that any violence had been em¬ 
ployed to detain hinain the palace, hut that he vvouid go to the Com¬ 
mune—which he did on foot, and about four o’clock in the morning, 
his carriage, M'hfch had been standing in the great court of the Tuile- 
ries, went home empty.'—p. 359. 

Yet this I,IE about the arrest of the niayor was not only propa¬ 
gated all that night and next dii>y, but an inscription was painted, 
and remained for monMs, on the front of tlie palace, to comme¬ 
morate the virtuous Phtion's escape -front the violence of the 
Court. 

‘ I^,tliese circumstances I wrote to invite tlie Council of the 
Depai’tment to join me at the palace, stating that tlie mayor had gone 
to the Commune ; that we were deliberating whether to annul the or¬ 
ders of the Pfocureur de la Commune (Manuel) ; that we did not know 
■whe<iier*he had issued these orders of his own head'or in concert with 
the Municipality or the Department; that to take measures against the 
Miniieipality or Department was not a question of mere police, and tliat 
1 could not take on myself to decide alone the course to be followed 
on this emergency. The Department, instead of joining me in a hod v, 
sent a deputation of two members, MM. Leveillard and De P'aucompret. 

They 
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They, I, and the six ministers then retired to a small room looking^ 
towards the garden and next the King's bed>chamber. 

‘ I do not recollect what passed at this consultation; MM. Leveillard 
and De Faucompret perhaps may supply the deficiency; I only remember 
that I persisted in desiring that the whole Department should come to 
the palace, and that when it was observed that it could not change its 
official station without an order from^Jih^f^ing, 1 went to request the 
King to gj^ve the order: the King 8ai<l,*'My minister is not here; 
when he comes, I will give the order.’ It was not yet day. 

* It was about this time that the mayor’s carriage drove away. 
Some one opened a blind of the King’s closet to see what the noise of 
the carriage was. Day was beginning to dawn. Madame Elizabeth 
went to the window,—she looked at the sky, which was very red, and 
called to the Queen, who was sitting back of the room, “ Come, 
sisiert and sue the. rising of the daioi^k The Queen went;— that day 
she saw the sun for the last time / ' 

‘ The King, who had retired into his bed-chamber, now returned to 
the closet,—he probably had- lain'Mown on the bed, for the powder 
and curls had been shaken «ut on one side of his head, which made a 
strange contrast with the other side, which full powdered and 
curled. Just then, too, the blinds were opened all through the apart¬ 
ments. M. Mandat came to tell me that the Commune had summoned 
him a second time to attendTthem. Hb thought he ought not to go. 
M. de Joly (tln^inislbr {of Hhe interior), though't^ his presence at the 
palace iudispeilafsta% thciughjj4)iw4 commar;d«nt general was 
essentially at Ihe or^rs^f the mayor,—that it was possible that the 
mayor might have resolved to proceed to meet’ [or alter au 

deoant —the expression seems studiously ambiguous] * tb^ a^sumbtages 
of the people, and might need for that purposil. the presence of the 
commandant of the public force. On mv advice Mandat wont — Ihoufjk 
with great reluctance. I grounded my opinion, also.^n the necessity 
of clearing up»the pretended counter-order given by Manuel about the 
commune on the Pont Neuf, and of his (Mandat's) stating to the 
commune his views of what- was necessary to-insure the public tran¬ 
quillity. Mandat had'rendered hfmself odious to a great yroportion 
of the ^^nalionaT^ guards by his farCdltc devotiba to die court. He was 
always ready “to pledge his life for the goc^Jintcrition of the King.” 
He was always “sure that the court had no ill design.” I was ignorant 
of this prejudice against himhe ought to have taken precautions 
when going to the commune—it seems he took noneI was sorry to 
hear (^feus le chagrin d’apprendre) that he had been killed by th# way. 
(tut* en cJtemin).’ —p. 361. 

This is a mast important point of the case, and one on which, 
we regret to say, M. Roederer’s own account excites a i^cii 
stronger suspicion against him than we had before eateflaiiied. 
^^.e are far from accusing him of a participation in the murder of 
Mandat; but we now see that it was he who over-persuaded the 
reluctant victim to leave the post he had been ordered to defend, 
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and the troops who under him would have defended it, to attend 
for no intelligible object at the Hotel de Ville, where he was made 
prisoner, and murdered, and the major’s order for defending the 
palace taken out of his pocket; and the inconsistency, and the utter 
futility of the discordant reasons wiiich Rcederer has just assigned 
lor his conduct tio look—must be admitted—exceedingly sus- 
j)icious, Jiut, after all, w*e abide by our original opinion, that he 
Avas not pi ivy to the intended murder, but only wished to llave Man¬ 
dat kept out of the way in order to insure non-resistance: for if he 
had not been reniovetl the issue of the day would probably have 
been altogether different. Mandat had been an officer in tlio le- 
gular army—he possessed courage and ability, and was devoted to 
the constitutional monarchy. 

‘ About four o’clock I was T no longer remember by whom 

or how, into a r^m which was, I believe, that of Tliicrry, the King’s 
valet-de-chambre, where,l fi^und the Queen sitting near the chimney, 
with her back to the "'The'King jvas not jiresent. 1 think J 

recollect to have entei’ed that robm by tJi.e.(ioor of the small a|)artineiit 
in Avhich we had held our conference, and 1 su 2 >pose it u’as when tin: 
Queen had been informed, by one of tlie ministers, of the results of 
that conference, that she sent for me. The precise moment, and some 
details of the localities, may cscajte me, hut the substance of my state¬ 
ments is exact. The Queen asked me what was to be done in these 
eircmn.stances ? I answered thaf it seemed to rrite necessary that the. 
King and the royal family should proceed to the National Assembly. 
M. j)ubouehage said—“Why, you proi)use to deliver the King to his 
avowed cnemiMi!“ “ Not so much his enemies as you think,” rejdied 
1 ; ” foi* rechlleet they woted four hundred to two hundred in favour of 
M. la Fayette. Moreover, I only jiroposo it as the less danger of 
the two.” The ^ueen then said to me, in a veiy firm tone, “ Sir, we 
have a force here; it is time to know, at length, who is to he master, 

-the King and Constitution, or a faction.” “ Madame,7 I answered, 
“ in tliat'Qftge let^uf ae« what dispositions.have •lieen namde for resist¬ 
ance and to call m the officer who commanded in the 

absence of Mandat, M. de la Chesney.’* 

This really is too impudent: M. Roedefter has been many hours 
in the palace—he has concurred in the refusal of ammunition to 
its defenders—he has taken no step whatsoever to impede the 
aSfriflfbints—he has detached some of the force uliich he says was 
already 4oo small—he has just sent away the nnfortiinate eoin- 
inandO'-uirchicf, ftnd then, at lour in the luoriiiiig, he says to the 
• Queen, * Let us see what dispositions have been made for resist¬ 
ance /’ ‘ 

f' 

-•— ---- 

- M. de la (’henaj-o (Ro’deior iiiisspells his name) w.as Colonel of the Cth legion, 
aiul iio\t ill rotation to IMiiiulat. hut ho sienis to have been, unfortunately, a man of 
very ililferent (iriiiciples and chaiaeter. 


‘ I asked 
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* 1 asked M. de la Chesney some questions on the detail of liis ar¬ 
rangements, and whether he had taken measures to prevent the un¬ 
opposed marfih of the assemblages of the people to the palace. He 
said, “Yes; that the Carousel was guarded ”—d eeiera —[in so critical 
a place, this el cetera is very suspicious]—hut then, addressing the 
Queen with a good deal of ilfhurnbur, he said, “ Madame, I ought 
not to conceal from yoti that the apa»:t!^nts are full of all kinds of 
people wj^o very much impede our duty (yenenl le sarice') and pre- 
. rent free ncceas to the Kimj, which very much disgusts the national 
guards.” “ They have no cause to ho* disgusted/’ said the Queen, 
“ on this account. I will ho answerable for the conduct of every one 
that is lit re—they will march in the front—in the rear—amongst you 
—how you will; they w'ill obey all orders, and do whatever inav he 
thought necessary ; they are men to be depended on.’’ ’ 

'I'hls ill-timed, impudent, undr'^bsurd complaint of La Chc- 
nayc, whose business was to defend the oppfoachetf of the palace, 
and not to regulate tlie-klng’s hou-sebold^. wav probably aiiollicr 
attempt to in.surc non-rcmlancc. iTlm iCiftg’s private friends and 
seivanls were to be separated from him, in order that he might 
not be as.sisted by their counsels or their courage, and when the 
Queen rejected this monstrous proposition, maik how llocderer 
attempts to misrepresent and envenom .so natural a decision :— 

‘ These exi>res.vion8 of the Queen made me* believe that a strong 
re.solutiun had been taken to resist, and that there were some ivho 
flattered the Queen w'ith the lioiic of a victory. I half saw (entrerin) 
that this victory was desirable, at least for the purpose of awing 
(^imposer') the National As.sembly. These circum-staiices created in 
me a confused apprehension of a resistance at|j|nco useless and bloody, 
and of an attack on the National Assembly, after the retreat or defeat 
of the mob; and these apprehensions added an insujjportable weight 
to my responsibility.’—p. 302. 

Wc can only say, that if, in all this scene of humilicUipn and dc- 
.spondcnce df the foyal ftmily, M. ll(£)dcttr tSould that he 
saw any symptoms of so vigoious, so audhciodflilKf^rminution as 
that of attacking the Jissembly—fear musf have already tnude him 
mad ; but that, at ibe end of forty years, he should repeat such 
sluflr shows lliat he was not mad; and he must feel that his con¬ 
duct was strangely inexcusable when lie has recourse to such jui- 
serable and flagrant falsehoods. ^ 

‘ I insisted that at least the King should write to the Nauqpal As- 
.^enibly for assistance. M. Duhouchage oflered some objection. “ If 
that should be inadvisable, at least let two of the mini-sters jiroceed* 
to the Assembly to represent the state of affairs, and request*ihen 4 to 
send a deputation of their members.” This w'as adopted, and MM. de 
,Toly and Campion departed to go to the Assembly. 

‘ We w’cre still discussing the state of affairs in the Queen’s pre.sence, 
when we heard shouts, groans, and hooting.s in the garden. The mi- 

z 2 nisteri* 
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iiisters looked out of the window. M. Dubouchage, much affected, ex¬ 
claimed,—Good-God!—’tis the King they are hooting! What the 
devil was he doing down there?—let us fly to rescue him!” He and 
M. de Suinte Croix hastened down to the garden. The Queen then 
hurst into tears without speaking a word, and frequently wiped her 
eyes.’—p. 302. 

Here M. llocderer interi^pts his narrative to make some obser¬ 
vations on the personal conduct of the Queen, which ^we think 
should not be omitted, 

* I know not on what autliority almost all historians have attributed 
to tlie Queen, on the night preceding the 10th of August, expressions 
and designs of supernatural heroism—such as saying that she would 
he nailed to the walls of the palace rather than leave it; and having 
given the King pistols with an e^iortation to employ them against his 
ow'n existence. I know not wh6h>'Or to whom she could have said or 
done sucli tilings.’— Ib. 

On this passage we must observe, that it seems to authori/.e 
some doubts of M. Keederer’s strict veracity. It suits his case to 
endeavour to sliovv that there was no reluctance on the part of the 
Royal Family to adopt his advice of abandoning the Tuileries, 
and his evidence should, therefore, at best, be received with some 
allowance; but we think wc can show, nliundv, that the foregoing 
.statement i.s a prepense misrepresentation. We never heard or 
lead that the (Jiiceii had presented a pi.stol to the King, * to be 
employed against his own existence.’ On the contrary, every his¬ 
torian that vve happen to have at hand, who mentions the incident 
of the pistoh at all—Mignet—Papon—Alison, &c., state dis¬ 
tinctly, that the Queen armed her husband, with an exhortation, 
7}ot to nttem)>l his own life, but—to put liimsclf at the head of 
bis guards, and resist the attack. ‘ Come, Sir,’ she is stated to 
lia\e said, * this is the moment to show yourself.* M. Roederer 
dues not, he tells us, know on what authority the assertions relating 
to the Queen’s .spirited conduct can haic been made. We can tell 
liiiii ; the anecdote of the pistols was, wc believe, first given in the 

* Recneil des Pieecs tronvees aux Tuileries* which was published by 

* the virtuous Roland.’ The paper in which it is told is evidently 
an imposition; and we may doubt the fact itself; but whether 
the fact be true or false, the motive that Roederer, for his own 
inisorablc object, assigns to it—iiamelv, that it was a suggestion, 
on the part of the Queen, that her husband should commit suicide 
—is a cahinuiy-c^qtwt l^ liii a lignant and absurd. As to the phrase 
expressive of her great reliictaucc to quit the palace, which M. 
Roederer particularly quotes, that * she would rather be nailed to 
its tvallSy and of which also he says that he knows not to whom 
it could have been spoken—we again can inform him that it 
never was pretended that it was said to him, nor even in his pre¬ 
sence. 
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seuce. M. Peltier (the first, the best infurnicd, and the most ac¬ 
curate of all the historians of tlie 10th of August) is the first who 
could mention it, and he expressly states that the Queen used the 
expression in private—in confidence —to two attendant friends, as 
soon as she heard that a proposition for quitting the palace was 
likely to be made— {Peltier^ voL i. 0 .^ 29 .) So that M. lioede- 
rcr’s not having heard it is no prom that it was not said. Nor 
does M. Roederer attempt to deny the unauimons assertion of all 
the w'riters on the subject, that she showed the greatest reluctance 
to adopt his advice. Our author then proceeds :— 

* For my part I saw notliing of the kind; and wlmt I did see and 
hear is irreconcileable with these strange stories. The Queen, during 
this fatal night, exhibited nothing masculine —nothing heroic —no¬ 
thing affected or romantic, 1 saw neither fury, nor despair, nor re¬ 
venge ; she was a w'oman, a mother, a wife, in a situiition of imminent 
peril: she feared—she lioped—she desponded and revived ; but she 
was also a queen and the daughter of Maria Theresa. When tears 
escaped her, it was without a moan, or a sigh, or even a word of com¬ 
plaint. Her anxiety and her grief were compressed or concealed hy 
her sense of her station—her dignity—her name. When, after having 
burst into tears in Thierry’s room, she re-appeared in the audience- 
room, the traces of the tears bad already vanished from her eyes and 
cheeks ; her air was grave, yet calm, and ei^en at ease. The cour¬ 
tiers whispered eacli other—“ What serenity! what courage !’’ and, 
in truth, her calmness evinced great fortitude ^ but there was no af- • 
fectation of bravery, as has been said, nor even of exaltation, nor 
anger, nor despair J’ 

All this W'C believe to be substaiitially^true—but onr readers 
will observe, that after endeavouring to tie'preciate her Majesty’s 
conduct, and denying it to have been heroic, ifli is at last forced 
to describe it as a ‘ dignified calmness,' a ‘ serene anil unaffected 
fortitude.’ If this was not heroic, what can deserve that epithet ? 
It is a remarkable peculiarity which seems to have escaped Rui- 
deier, that the tears which have occasioned this digression— 

‘ -the last—the first— 

The only tears that ever burst 

From “ that indignant’* soul,’ 

were shed on witnessing an insult to the sacred person of her hus- 
hand, and heroically concealed, lest her sensibility should seem 
to aggravate the insult. We must now pursue the sad ami busy 
story. * 

‘ The Queen now went into the King*^*lllf chamber to await his re* 
turn. I followed her; her eyes and cheeks were still red with vveep- 
ing. Soon after this the two ministers brought back the King, W'ho 
'returned very hot and out ,pf breath from the exertion he had maile. 
He appeared but little disturbed at what liad passed.’ 

Here we must observe that the King, like the Queen, exerted, 

—though 
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—though with certainly less tact and grace—a simitar kind of royal 
restraint on his feelings; for, although he appeared to M. Roe- 
derer to be on this occasion ‘ little disturbed,’ it is well known 
that even much slighter marks of disapprobation from his peo[>le 
(from whom he justly thought he deserved other treatment) gave 
him the liveliest affliction, 

* The ministers and I now returned into the same little room 
in which we had held our former conference. The council of the de¬ 
partment had at last come, to the number, as I recollect, of nine ; they 
confirmed the accounts of the municipality having given five thou¬ 
sand ball-cartridges to the IV^nieiltiiis.’ 

It cannot be too often J^served, that Potion, the head of this 
municipality (the Procurtm-S^ndic not objecting), had in the 
course of the night refusedW supply the legal commandant of the 
legal force with the iiecessarjr.am^ufUtion for the defence ol‘ the 
palace, upon some formal^ji||^ibbte; biit‘to the illegal insurrec¬ 
tionary force which waa^JS^i^cad ithe attnek, five thousand ball- 
cartridges were at once i%itedU‘/ - . 

‘ It was now about six o’clo(^t|^^.|i citizen, I'believe a justice of 
the peace, with two municipaLol^i^,"^ MM. Porie and Leroux, came 
into the room where the roimsters and we of tire Department were 
assembled, to tell us that the Commune had bcei^ disorganized, and 
tliat the sections liad elected new representatives to the t’ommune— 
ythat the mayor was watched in hfs;#vvn house—that Mandat was 
arrested or killed—that all Parts watflip in arras—that the faubourgs 
were assembled ami ready to march—that the iSIarseiliais and the bat¬ 
talion of the CordeliejMfc^were certainly dtready onifbe march. I iigaiji 
pressed the ministers Ig^bnduct the King and his family to the Na¬ 
tional Assemhl5'. M. Duhouchage, deeply affected by the danger to 
which he believed that 'King hatl been lately exposed in tlie garden, 
said to me, “ No; he fmist not go to the Assembly; he, cannot do it 
in safety; he must stay here,’ * 

* In these circumstances, and seeing that ijH; was determined to abide 
in the palace the approaching events, I proposed to the Department 
that we should go to tlie Assembly to report the last accounts we had 
received, and to refer to its prudence lor the measures to he adopted. 
TJiey agreed with me, and we set out on our way to tlie Assembly.’ 
—- 

TM ii^Iinost an ad^iission tiial the resolution to defend the 
palace nils a virtinlk^'^i^ation of Rmderer’s mission, and that so 
IbrlVom having coine’^tissist in the defence, ho felt that as soon 
as defenc-i Hvas determined on it was high time for him to go awav. 
Wc slniH see how his retreat was cut off’, and how be then took 
still more effectual measures to force the JKing to tlie Assembly. 

* Tills l)ljviik is in the oiiginal. liuxlcrer does not think it right to repeat the 
whole ol'wl’.iit M. Diilioiichage .'-.ud. 

‘ ^V'licn 
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* When we had reached the coffee-house on the terrace of the Tuile- 
rics, vva met the two mihisters who had been before sent to the Assembly 
returning. They asked us whither toe were going. “ To the Amniblg.” 

“ What for ? ” “ To ask it either to .send n deputation to assist us at 

the palace, or Ip call the King and his family within its own purlieu.'!*’ 

“ *Tis quite useless—ive have been fitst making the same request in vain 
—the A.ssembly would hardly grant’us U hearing — indeed, there are not 
members enough to make a house for bu.siness, being not more than 
sixty or eighty'’ These observations suspended our progress. W e saw, 
too, several armed men running along tlip terrace of tlie castle to meet 
us at the entrance of the AsseinblVi >aud SQnie. of our members feared 
that our return might be cut off, We,I jto consequence, turned about 
and proceeded* hack to the palace. ^ TBe miifisters went upstairs into 
the royal aparlments. My colleagues were stopped at the door 

by some gunners, who were* posted-j^h their guns at the garden 
entrance. One of the gunners ^ked^e with a sorrowful air, “ (den- 
ilcmen, shall we be obliged to~ fir^duhour-dbrethrenr* 1 answered, 

“ You are placed here, keep hinder the crowd from 

entering. You are not ip fire i^re Jired upon—if thi-y fire 

upon you, they are mot you* This satisfied the man. Then 

my colleagues observed to me74j||||^^ught to proceed into the court¬ 
yard to give the same e.rplaii^tiun^o National Guard, who were 
at that side, and u’ito were very inieasy^at the ^dea -that they migJjt I»e 
ordered to attuck. As 1 also was very uneasy at tliis idea, I willingly 
acceded to their suggestion.’—n. aG5. 

Tbia idea, on wlncb Mr. Kqeder^r lays such stress for bis own* 
justification—this idea of the intention of the Court to attack the 
people, is a mere vision, and one which we.regret to..s'ay lie cannot 
be sincere in thus bringing forward so prominently. How 
could the Couit, shut up as it and its dckuid^ were within the 
precincts of the palace, attack the peopte, infless the people liad 
(xime to attack them 't Evin if it could b> established tliat the 
defenders of the jialuce had struck the first blow—an<l no such fact 
can, we boldly assert, be established—still those who, ikis admitted 
by all, had broken in ^hc gates of flie courts and even of the 
palace, and were forcing ibcir way up .stairs ipta the apartmeiils— 
and who put to death the Swiss sentinels who endeavoufed to 
niainlain their posts, those, we say, were, in every sense of the 
word, the aggressors. The obstinacy with which JM*. Ka*derer 
insists upon this idle suspicion (which, in ti^e enil, howeve^lfj|ie is 
obliged by the force of fads to a6aucfQ») jl veiy^ s a worse impres¬ 
sion as to his real motives than any other. iMiSuou of fiis nai ratiye, 
exccjrt his fatal advice to the unfortunate Imndat.^ ' ^.4 

‘ We crossed the vestibule for this purpose, and entered the front 
-court. On this, as on the garden side, there were four or five pieces 
of cannon. On the right from the palace to the wall, which separated 
tlie court-yard from the Carousel, was drawn up a battalion of Na¬ 
tional Guards—grenadiers I believe. On the left, drawn up in the 

same 
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Bame manner, was a battalion of Swiss guards at an equal distance; 
and in the interval^ between the two lines, the palace and the Ca« 
rousel, four or five pieces of cannon pointed towards the Carousel. 
The gate between the court and the Carousel—called La Porte 
Iloyale—was shut. We, that is, the members of the Department and 
I, went to the battalion of National Guards. 1 addressed them in the 
words which I afterwards stalled to the Assembly, and which are re¬ 
peated with tolerable accuracy in the “Journal des Dcbats” of the 
10th August. As the line was long, and as I had addressed them 
about one>t]iird of the way down, 1 was requested to repeat what 1 
said at the other end of the line, which I did. I then went to the 
gunners in the centre of the court, and addressed to them the same 
things in nearly the same words—“ No attack^ but a hold face^ and a 
stout defence.'' One gunner, of a fine countenance and a lofty sta¬ 
ture, said, But if t1\ey fire upon us, will you he here?'* “ Fes,” I 
replied; “ and not behhul your guns., but before them — to die one of the 
first, if there is to be any death to-day." “ We shall all he here," ex¬ 
claimed my colleagues. At these words the gunner, without making 
any reply, unloaded the gun, threw the charge on the ground, and 
with his foot extinguished the lighted match. I had observed, that 
as 1 had approached the guns the greater number of the men had gone 
away to avoid hearing me, so that there remained only about half a 
dozen.’—p. 366. 

The reader will not have failed to observe the sudden turn taken 
by the cannoniers, tinder the influence of M. Koederer’s elo¬ 
quence, which, professing to Encourage them, seems to have had 
the very contrary effect. Now it is distinctly stated in several 
publications-^ont #f wliich, printed in the time of Buonaparte, 
when Kwderer was a^Councilhr of State, is now before us—that 
Koederer himself '^lad suggested this act of disaffection and mu¬ 
tiny to the cannoniers. These statements have been between 
thirty and forty years before the public uncontradiefed. Shall we 
be thought unreasonable if we say that the kind of defence made 
ill the foregoing passage is imperfect in its evidence, as welt as 
tardy in its appearance ? 

At this moment the Marscllais and the battalion of the Cordeliers 
appeared on the Place du Carousel —a deputy* "was addressing the 
guards on the behalf of the people, to persuade them, as I was told, 
not to fire on the patriots. The municipal officers, w ho were standing 
near the Swiss, must have heard what this deputy said. I saw one 
of them, M. Borie, who had two papers in his hands—he gave one to 
the Swiss and another to the gunners—he told me since that they 
were his requisitions to the military force to act if necessary. 

‘ The mob now began to knock at the Porte Rcyale —1 and my col¬ 
leagues, and the tw’O municipal officers, went thither. Then a citizen 
in a grey great coat, with a gun, said, “ But, gentlemen, we cannot fire 

It does nut appear whether this means a member of the Assembly or a deputy 
from the insuigents. W’c suspect he was both. 

on 
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on our brethren .^*—“ ^or do we askyoUf’ said I, “ tp attackJheni; we 
only desire that they should not attack you.^* “ You shouldgo'and say so 
to them on the other side.” “ So I will” was my answer, and niy in¬ 
tention ; but when 1 got to the gate, 1 found they had let in a pale thim 
young man, an officer of the artillery of the national guard—he said the 
crowd intended to go to the Nationai^Assembly, and not to retire till it 
should have voted the forfeiture (dechednce) of the King; he added, that 
they had twelve pieces of cannon on the Carousel. M. Borie, the mu¬ 
nicipal officer, summoned him in the name of the law to retire and to 
persuade his followers to do the same. J observed to him, that the way 
to the Assembly was not through the palace, and that, moreover, it 
was illegal to approach the Assembly in an armed body. “ We have 
no inlention,** replied the young man, “o/ doing it any harm—we only 
come to protect the Assembly” “ But that is to invade its freedom .”— 
“ That is not our intention ; we wish it to he free, and delivered from the 
intimidation of the Court.” “ But” i rejoined, " we are magisirateSf 
who can only act according to the law—the law forbids armed assem¬ 
blages. If you will send a deputation of twenty persons into the palace, 
we shall admit them—we can do no more” He replied to me with feel¬ 
ing, “ Assuredly we mean no harm to you—we are all feUow~citizens 
—and you, M. Rmderer, we know you are a good citizen .”—“ Well, 
then, in the name of God, be prudent and orderly, and retire.” He 
seemed to acquiesce, and I urged him to influence his companions to 
retreat. “ I cannot decide alone,” said he; ” come and speak with those 
without.*”—p.367. 

Is it possible that M. Roederer dots not see that this ridiculous 
colloquy with his pale thin unknown was a mere farce, and that 
this great, this enormous movement, which bad 4ieen, as he him¬ 
self proves, nearly two months in preparation and which had been 
gradually, and by an extensive conspiracy, carri^ to the height at 
which it then stood ready to precipitate itself on the monarchy, 
was not to be diverted, much less repelled, by such pourparlers 
as these. M. Roederer may possibly have tliought that he had not 
sufficient means of resistance, but at least he need not insult the 
unrlerstanding of his readers by representing his desultory prome¬ 
nades about the garden and courts, and his petty speeches and con¬ 
versations, as the kind of measures which a magistrate, charged 
with the defence of the palace, and with it of the Monarch and the 
Monarchy, should have taken. Every word he writes adds to our 
conviction, that, from the first moment to the last, the main object 
of M. Roederer was to force the King into the Assembly, that is, 
into the hands of the Girondins—at this moment the majority and , 
inliuencing power of the Assembly. 

‘ While all this was going on they continued to knock with redou¬ 
bled violence at the Porte Royale; and it became dear that if we had 
gone out Ave could not have got back again. M. Borie then addressed 
the young man. “ Well then, if you alone cannot decide, go and bring 
back some of your colleagues with you.” —“ I will bring you my leaders 

—there 
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—there ate six oftkem—you will then settle the matter between you** 
Ha went out; but immediately the gate is violently shaken by redou¬ 
bled blows—twenty people were sitting astride on the wall, and were 
conveying, from within to without, conversations and communications 
which appeared to be very cordial and confidential; and they seemed 
well inclined to open the gates, ^hich were guarded by only three or 
four sentinels.”—p. 368. 

Why w'as this cammunicatioii over the wall allowed if M. Rce- 
derer was in earnest ? JtJe had at least force enough to have pre¬ 
vented that intercourse, which, as he is forced to admit, exhibited 
the boldness of th^ assailants, ^d the weakness'or treachery of 
those within, in a way that was decisive of the whole atlair. 

* “ There is no longer rooja for hesitation,” said I to my colleagues, 
” while you remain'iljg^ negotiators—if indeed you 

mean to send us away-^^jl agree, go up to the apartments 

and show him the absolBt4!fg^ek&^ :^^'tokibg refuge with his family 
in the National Assembly.’^‘The^|f||iad, “ We will go all together.” 
1 hastened to the palac«;tr-'they.fot^liy pte $ we ascend the great stairs, 
and traverse the a]Mrtin4^1i8. whick ^M^^'i^IIer than they had been in 
the night. When whel’e the King was, I cried 

very loud, “ mf the Department, which has business 

with the Jijng oj^ I enter witlj^y colleagues. The 

King wai^ie^||^ n^af tf iabie c^ose to the entrance to his closet; his 
.hands were i^^ng his knees ; the Queen, Madame Elizabeth, and 
the minister^ staraiicfg between the King and the window—pro¬ 
bably Madame dfi JLitttrfrafic and'Madarne Tourzelle were also there, 
as they afterwards accompanied us to the Assembly. “ Sire,” said I, 
“ the Department <lris^s, to sj)eak to your Majesty with no other wit¬ 
nesses than your fanmy.’'; The King made them a sign to withdraw, 
which they did. de J[oly said, “ Thq ministers must remain with 
the King.” ” If the Ring desires it' I have no objection.—Sire,” 
I continiicd in an* urgent manner, ^ you have not five , minutes to 
spare; there is-fto sdffety for you but in the National Assembly. The 
opinion u^t^e Department is that you should proceed thither without 
delay. 1i£iiH|Jiave not a number of men sufficient for the defence of 
the palace, and the disposition of those you have is not good. Tlio 
gunn|*s, on the mere««uggestion of a defensive resistance, drew the 
charges of their guns.” “ But,” said the King, “ I do not see any 
greal^ crowd irj tlie Carousel.” “ Sire, there are twelve pieces of 
cannon, and 'iJgpdigidua crowds arc pouring down from the fau¬ 
bourgs.” 

‘ M. Gefdret, ddministraSir of the Department, a zealous patriot, who 
w'as anxious ^or th^i King’s safety, (he was lacemau to the Queen,) inter- 
jioscd't!o 1 said.^ “ Hold your tongue. M. Gerdrcf” said 

the Queen ; “ it does not become you to raise yoitr voice h( re; at tow the 
Procurct<r-Syndic to speak.** —p. 369. 

’J'his little impatience of the Queen at hearing her laceman — 
a person for whose political experience and statesmanlike judg¬ 
ment 
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ment she could have no great respect—venturing to interfere in 
so grave a discussion, is very characteristic. 

* “ But, Sir,” the Queen continued, turning to me, “ we have a con¬ 
siderable forcc.^' “Madam, all Paris is against you;”—.and then 
returning warmly to what I was saying to the King, “ Sire, time 
presses: it is no longer a request we make—no longer advice tliat we 
take the liberty of offering—we have no option left—we must drag 
you—you must allow us to drag yon*'—(vous entrtuncr'). The King 
lifted his head—looked steadily at me for a few seconds, then turning 
to the Queen, said—“ Let m go and rose up. Madame Elizabeth 
passed behind him, andi raising her lie.ad over the console, addressed me— 
“ Will you answert M, l^wdcrer, for the Kind's lifeV*-r'^'‘ Yes, Madam, 
with my own." The King gave me aktokof confidence. “Sire, 1 
request your Majesty not to permit alB fei^ yoUife .court to accompany 
you—to have no other suite of the Department, 

v/ho will surround the royal lines of national guards, 

between which you will proeeCi^ ^^ ^-STO^i^hat Assembly.’’ “ Very 
well" said the King, “ give M. de Joly exclaimed, 

“ 3f. Jioederer, the sT^nistera sf^Sj.jSi’r, they have their 

proper seats in the Ma^Uxmje de Tour- 

zelle, my son's governess • 

‘ 1 then went out of the King’s rooi%|ttiU|^^Mlifl]Rg^the door quite 
wide, I cried with a v4ry loud voice to t^ep^^^^hat pr^rf^lffound— 
“ The King and his family are about to proceed toihe Assembly 

without any other suite than the D^artmcnt,J^ 7fii)li!^t^,p.n(b^yunrd 
— be so good as to clear the loay." then officer 'loho 

commands the guard here ?" An officer comes .You will order 

tw'o ranks of national guards to march at eac^ syilc of tlie King— 
his Majesty so orders.” The officer replied-4j;“ bt shall be done!" 
'J’hc King and his family, and the department, tl^n came into his 
outer room, where he had to'W4iit a few mimiles fdr the guard. He 
moved round the circle formed by about forty.^o^-, fifty'of the court. 
1 did not observe that he spoke to any one "pttvticular—■! only 
heard him say—“ I am going to the National JiksemblyN l^wo-^nks 
of guards now arrived, and we set out in the order before?iiftj.ntioued. 
We passed through all the .apartmeufts. ' • 

‘ The king, as we were passing through the ante-room called the oeil- 
de-boiuf, took the hat of-w the national guardsman who was mahsliing 
on his right hand, and put his own hat, with a white feather, on the 
guard’s head—the man was surprised, todlc the King’s hat off Jiis ftearl, 
and placed it under the same arm which carried his miwket.*—p. 37o. 

As M. lloedcrcr notices that the Kiiig^ hat had a wlifte feather, 
and says nothing about the tricolor cockadcy \\^ presume it had 
not one. It was probably, renienibering the fH n l i i ^^ian the 
bonnet rouge on the 20th of June, that, in order to save himself 
froin any affront as to tlie cockade, he took the hat of tlie na¬ 
tional guard:— 

‘ When we were at tlie bottom of the great stairs, the King said to 
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me—I being immediately before him—“ What is to become of all the 
persons whom w'e have left above “ Sire, they are, I believe, all in 
coloured clothes—those who have swords have only to take them off— 
follow you and get away by the garden,” “ That's truer** said the 
King. A little farther on in the vestibule, the King again said—“ But 
after all there seems to be no crowd in the Carousel** “ Sire, the 
faubourgs are on the point of arriving—all the sections are in arms 
■—they are of one mind with the municipality—and, moreover, %ve 
have neither numbers nor disposition to resist even the assemblage 
already in the Carousel. They have twelve pieces of cannon.” *— 
p. 370. 

In all this there was a great deal of exaggeration—the popular 
force was not yet so formidable, and we shall see by>and-by that 
—an hour later—neither these * cannon,’ nor the reinforcements, 
which kept pouring in, could prevent the Swiss from clearing the 
Carousel. 

* When we had reached the garden of the Tuileries and the trees 
opposite the Cafe des Feuillans, we walked upon the leaves which 
had fallen thick in the night, and the gardeners had swept up in 
heaps on the very line which our march took ; we were knee deep in 
them. “ What a quantity of leaves !” said the King—“ they fall early 
this year !** This was in allusion to a phrase recently published by 
Manuel, in one of the journals, that the King would not last beyond 
the fall of the leaf.’—p. 371. 

This little incident is worthy of notice, because it shows a sensi¬ 
bility in tlie King which Roedercr, who did not understand his 
manner, seems inclined on other occasions to deny him. 

One of my colleagues observed to me that the little prince amused 
himself with kicking the heaps of leaves between the legs of those 
who walked befoi» him,*—p. 371. 

VV^e wonder that wlien M. Roederer thinks it worth while to 
record such an observation as this, he did not mention that in 
this short trajet to the Assembly the Queen’s pocket was picked 
of her watch and her purse, which obliged her to borrow a few 
louis from one of her waiting-women,* and that this loan to her 
fallen mistress was the cause of the poor woman’s tragical death 
a short time after. At all events, w'e may be satished by M. 
Roedercr’s recording such trifles as this about the Dauphin’s little 
pranks, that if the conduct of the whole royal family in this extreme 
trial had not been full of decency and dignity, he is not the man 
who would have concealed or palliated any unhivourable circum¬ 
stance. 

* I Suggested to the King, that as the Queen and royal family had 
no stated places in the National Assembly, it would be proper to apprise 
it of the circumstances which tvere bringing them thither, and I pro¬ 
posed that the President of the Department should precede us, and ex- 

■* Miidamc Augui4, the sister of Madame Campan. 
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plain the matter at the bar. I also observed, that the King’a guard 
could not ascend the terrace des Feuillans, because Ijt was within the 
purlieus of the Assembly (whence all armed force was excluded by law), 
and 1 sent on to desire the head of the column to stop at the foot of 
the steps which led to the passage des Feuillans. As our progress 
was very slow, a deputation from the Assembly had time to meet the 
. King in the garden, about twenty-live paces from the terrace—the 
President addressed him in nearly these words:—“S/rc, the National 
Assemhly, anxious to contribute to your safety^ offers you and your family 
an asylum within its own body.'* From this time 1 ceased to wdlk 
before the King—the deputation surrounded him, and I and the Depart¬ 
ment fell into the rear of the group composed of the royal family and 
the ministers. When we had come within a few paces of the terrace, 
the steps were crowded with men and women in a great state of 
agitation. One of these men carried a pole eight or ten feet long, 
lie was very violent against the King, and there was near him another 
man still more violent—they cried, ''they shall not enter the 
National Assembly ; they are the cause of all our misfortunes-^ihere must 
be an end on t — down^ down with them!*' The most alarming ges¬ 
tures accompanied these exclamations. I advanced, and standing on 
the fourth step of the stairs, 1 said, " Citizens, in the name of the laWj 
I demand silence !’’—they were silent—I proceeded—“ Citizens, you 
appear disposed to prevent the entrance of the King and his fan^ily 
into the National Assembly. The King has his proper place there in 
virtue of the constitution, and his family have been just authorized, 
by a special decree, to come there. There is the deputation of the 
Assembly sent to invite tlie King, who will confirm what I say.” 
“ We attest it,” said a deputy. On this the general opposition seemed 
to give way; but the fellow with the long pole still brandished it, 
crying, ‘‘ Down with them — d(non with them !'* I went upon the terrace, 
seized the pole from the man, and threw it dovVninto the garden—he 
was astonished and silenced, and slunk away iflfto crowd.'—p. 372. 

Here we see, that, for his Own object —to convey the King to the 
Assembly—M. Roederer could exeit a spirit—very difleieiit from 
the piLsillanimity and despondence which he exhibited at the Tiiile- 
ries. The same spirit wliich disarmed the man with tiie pole 
would, if exerted on a larger scale, have—we arc satisfied, deterred, 
and, if persisted in, defeated tlic attack of the Tuileries; but Roede- 
rer’s mission was to bring about the captivity of the King, and :iot 
liis destruction. 

* We had now to pass across the terrace, and through the dense 
crowd that filled it, while the special guard of the Assembly only com¬ 
menced at the passage leading into the Assembly; I therefore asked the. 
consent of the deputies, that the King’s guard should advancejas iar as 
the passage. They consented, and the guards formed two lines across 
the terrace, through which the royal family passed without impedi¬ 
ment. At the entrance of the passage were several men of the guard 
of the Assembly, and amongst them a native of Provence, who walking 
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on the King's left, said to him with his strong country accent—“ Sire, 
don't be afraid—.ive are good people; but we tvon*t sulmit to be betrayed 
any longer. Be, a good citixen, Sire, and don't forget to expel the Ca- 
lotins [clergy]/rom the palace. Don t forget.” It was a fit time, for¬ 
sooth, to make a memorandum to that effect. The King, however, 
replied with good humour. 

‘ He now entered the Assembly—he first—I next; there was a 
crowd in the corridor which prevented the Queen and her son, 
from whom she would not be separated, from following the King. 
I entered the hall [la mile, the place of sitting of the Assem¬ 
bly], and asked permission to introduce, for a moment, the na¬ 
tional guards, (the greatest part of whom were, in fact, the guards 
of the Assembly,) who stopped up the passage, and were pre¬ 
vented by the crowd from retreating, so as to make way. At this 
proj)osal, a strong expression of displeasure burst from that part 
of the Assembly called the Mountain. I understood that they sup¬ 
posed that there was a conspiracy against the Assembly, and that it 
was with some criminal design that 1 propo.sed to introduce the King’s 
guard. I observed that M. Thuriot and M. Cambon were among the 
most violent. They talked of impeaching me. M. Camhon exclaimed, 
addressing me personally, that “At? held, -me responsible for any at¬ 
tempt which should be made against the -national representatives.*' 
Instead of answering, I made half a doxen national guards, without 
arms, advance to clear the passage, and at that moment a grenadier, 
with the j)rince royal in his arms, entered the hall, and placed the 
child on the table of the secretaries, which produced applauses ; the 
Queen, and the rest of the family, advanced to the table ; the King, 
the royal family, and the ministers, now placed themselves in the 
seats reserved for the ministry. 

‘The King addressod the Assembly :—“I am come hitherto prevent 
(eviler') a great a^d I think 1 can be nowhere more secure than, 

gentlemen, in the Jhidsl of you.” The President replied, “ You may 
reckon. Sir, on the firmness of the National Assembly ; the members 
have sworn to die in defence of the rights of the people and the con- 
sliluted authorities.’—p. 374. 

The frequent oaths oi fidelity to the constitution and constituted 
authorities had received a striking and general confirmation so re¬ 
cently as the 3rd J uly, when the Assembly, in a burst of unanimous 
cmhiisiasm, took an oath of abjuration and execration against a 
iiF.puni.ic. Within five weeks that same Assembly swore, with 
like magnanimity and enthusiasm, eternal fidelity to the republic I 
Such arc popular assemblies ! 

‘ The King now took his seat next the President. A member ob¬ 
serves that the constitution forbids deliberation in the presence of the 
King. The box of the logographes [reporters] is suggested as a situa¬ 
tion for the royal family, and they are placed there. 

‘ I then appeared at the bar, where my colleagues of the department 
had remained ever since the King’s arrival, and 1 made to the As- 

semblv, 
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sembly, in their name, the foriowing report,—if, indeed, words ut¬ 
tered in such agitation and fatigue as I was suffering under can he 
Called a report.’—p. 374. 

Here follows a long and inleresting report of the preceding 
transactions, but as it is to be found in extenso in the Mouiteur, 
and all the publications of the time, we do not lengthen our article 
by repeating it here. We shall only stale, that it affords a clear and 
irresistible train of evidence, to show that the movement was not 
a mere attack on the pahjLce, but on the constitution,—that it was 
encouraged by the principal aulhoiities,—and that on the part of 
the King, his fainily, or his friends, it was utterly unprovoked. 
M. Roederer proceeds to state, that, at the conclusion of his report, 
‘ the President replied—“ The National Assembly has heard with the 
greatest interest the narrative you have given. It will take into con¬ 
sideration the petition you have presented^ and invites you to the honours 
of the sitting.’^ *—^j). 378. 

Our readers will have observed that there was no ^petition* on 
this occasion ; but these were words of course which the regulations 
had provided to be used by the President on all occasions—not 
foreseeing any address fioiri the bar but a jwtition. A former 
i^resideiit, having taken upon himself on some occasion, a few days 
before, to vary the foiin into something more' appropriate to the 
circumstances, had been severely censured, which lio doubt occa¬ 
sioned the adherence to the ceremonial in this unsniiable case. 
M. Rtt'derer does not notice this incongruity, }et it is charac¬ 
teristic of the disorder, iiiconsislcncy, aud cowardice of all the 
ronslituted authorities of the time, and of the miserable attention 
which was paid to forms, when everything st^^atitial was disre¬ 
garded, or—if it offered any impediment ta th^t’tevolutionists — 
ovcithiown. 

‘ My colleagues aiul I now crossed the hall to the benches reserved 
for those invited to the sittings ; but supposing that 1 should he seen 
there with an evil eye by those members who had talked of impeaching 
me, I Avas proceeding to the door of exit, when several voices from 
the Mountain recalh'd me, and inspsted that I should remain during 
sitting. I then ascended the benches and eat down. 

‘ At this moment a municipal officer and an adjutant of the National 
Guard appeared at the bar ; they announced that the assemblage in 
the Carousel had made their way into the court of the palace, and 
planted and pointed their cannon against the building, and seemed dis¬ 
posed to take it by force. 

‘ The Assembly immediately deputed twenty members to harangue 
the crowd, and to employ all modes of persuasion to restore orcler and 
to.insure the safety of persons and properties. Twelve other members 
were also sent to the (’ommune to confer with it upon the means of 
maintaining order. T7p to that moment every thing was indicative in 
the Assembly of the most constitu^onal dispositions, and these would 

certainly 
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certainly have continued but for the events which suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly occurred.’—p. 378. 

This seems to us, like most of M. Roederer’s * obiter dicta/ 
entirely erroneous, and founded only on his own narrow views and 
partialities. He and his friends might think it constitutional to in¬ 
timidate the king to re-accepting a Girondine ministry; but it 
seems a strange moment to insist on the constitutional spirit of the 
Assembly, when it had just decided to oppose a mob avowedly in 
arms to overthrow the constitution, by harangues and persuasion 
only, and when it—the supreme legislature—sent a deputation 
to the rebel Commune of Paris, which had, during the night, ex¬ 
pelled the lawful magistrates, and not only; usurped their power, 
but turned it to the vehement support of the insurrection. M. 
Rcederer may have been in ufooVs paradise, dreaming about the 
constitution; but from the moment that he had dragged the King 
from his palace, to be shut up in the reporters’ box at the As¬ 
sembly, it was either idiotcy or irony to talk of the * constitution.* 

* Cannon were now heard. The twenty deputies returned, declaring 
that the people would not allow them to proceed to the palace, for fear, 
they said, of exposing them to the fire of the assassins. The sound of 
the cannon now redoubled—fearful cries filled the gardens of the 
Tuileries. An o|ficer of the National Guard ran in, exclaiming, We 
• are overpowered.” The galleries, winch saw by the windows into the 
garden, cried, “ There are the Swiss.” Some firing of musketry was 
now heard along the Terrace de.s Feuillans. Petitioners now crowded 
to the bar, asserting that the Swiss had fired on tlie citizens, after 
having inveigled them to approach. They demanded the deuheance of 
the king — Ids trial —bis dbatu. Their fury was extreme. —“ We de¬ 
mand the deeheattfe/* said one body of petitioners—” that is, we con¬ 
fine ourselves to requiring the d&clieance — hut .have the courage to 
swear that you will save the state** “ WeTswear, efied the Assembly, 
and from that moment was neither free itself, ,^^*’imastcr of the fate 
of the king. ' ■ 

‘ Here ended the fifty days—the chronicle of wMch I had under¬ 
taken to write.*—p. 379. 

A\'e have given llie foregoing chapter of M. Rmderer’s * Chro¬ 
nicle’ at full length, and wc have given no more, because it relates 
to the only portion of the events of the fifhj days in which he was 
individually implicated, and of which he is now probahly the sole 
surviving witne.ss. Those of our readers who have the history of the 
revolution present to their memories will have seen that M. Roederer 
adds nothing to our previous knowledge of the general features 
of the Tenth of August. It might naturally be expected, that 
the unjust prepossessions with which he originally entered the 
palace—the insincerity, or at least the inconsistency, of the 
part he had to play—and his subsequent connexion with, and 

* obligations 
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obligations to the victorious party—would have biassed his 
mind and his pen against the royal family; but such was 
their admirable and irreproachable conduct, and such, we 
willingly add, is the candour of M. Roederer, that there are very 
few expressions of which even a royalist would complain, and 
scarcely a statement, except as to his own conduct, which re¬ 
quires correction. On other points M. Rcederer’s otl'ences are 
not of contmission, but of omission—he is erroneous, not in fact, 
but in feeling—he tells, perhaps, nothing but the truth, but he 
does not tell all the truth—he states minutely enough whatever 
he thinks favourable to his own case, but he takes little notice 


of a variety of other persons and circumstances which inttucnced, 
though not in so great a degree as M. Roederer, the events of 
that night; and the way in which his anti-royalist bias most 
strongly shows itself is in the dry, cool, and almost sneering spirit 
in which he saw and records scenes of such pathetic heroism as 
would have touched the heart and softened the style of any otic 
but a doctrinaire. 

Jt is, however, fair to recollect, that M. Roederer professes to 
write only a chronicle, and a chronicle, moreover, limited to Jus 
own share of the transactions, and vvilli a view to the defence of his 


own individual cliaructcr. 


This in strictness ‘may be a siifllcient 


excuse, but it is a dry bard line, to which no man of feeling would 
have adhered—and we will even say, that his own conduct cannot 
be fairly estimated, without a fuller exhibition of the emotions and 
sentiments—the fears—the hopes—the courage—the weakness— 
by which he was surrounded, and which ought to have had their re¬ 
spective influences on his conduct. '^I'he trulh*W'^are convinced is, 
that he takes little notice of such circumstaiiccs, because lie knew 


that they had nothi^ to do with his determination. That had 
been already takeaf^Mbe councils of the Palais Royal or the tii- 
ronde, and Rojdei'Crrf mission was, sve have no doubt, * to drag 
the King to thfl|||||&sscnibly’—by advice—by persuasion—by inli- 
niidation —any how. Without taking upon ouvselvcs to censure 
too decidedly this policy; which had at least the momentary merit 
of removing the King from the scene of the conflict, we may he 
allowed to express our distaste of the mean and fraudulent 


spirit in which it was conceived and executed. 

As to the prudence of a difl'erent course and the probahililies 
of the success of resistance, they can now he hut matters ol ar¬ 
gument and opinion ; hut as we live in times in which .similar 
questions have been and may again be brought to practical ex¬ 
periment, it may not he useless shortly to consider the subject. 
It suited M. Roederer’s policy to think, on the 10th August, lliat 
all resistance was impossible. We have seen, however, that on 
the aoili June, when he was a mere impartial judge, he was of a 
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quite contrary opinion, and alleged his own experience in the 
case of Metz, vihere 6CX) men, without the shelter and advantage 
which the Tuileries would have afforded its defenders, repelled 
6000 assailants. In the next place, it is admitted on all hands 
that the very project of the insurrection w'as founded upon, and 
its execution confided to, the battalion of Marseillais, who did 
not exceed 800. It is certain, too, that, whether from pusil¬ 
lanimity or from better feelings, the Parisians could not have been 
brought to assault, except in the train of the Marseillais. Equally 
certain it is, that when, after the retreat of the King, the Marseil¬ 
lais and their followers had advanced into the courts,—possessed 
themselves of the guns,—occupied the very vestibule of the 
palace,—and had there murde^d five of the Swiss on the stair¬ 
case—when, we say, under all fliese disadvantages, the Swiss were 
driven, in the extremities of self-defence, tP retort hostilities and 
to attack the assaiiant^l^||d||KM^7i^t^ atid their supporters were 
utterly defeated. Tilts Wmmeuipble—and M. llcederer not only 
admits but corroborafe|i^^ the evidence of an eye-witness, whose 
authority on such a point as this is equally unquestionable and in¬ 
teresting— 

* Napoleon told me in the month , of December, 1813, that he was 
present at the affair. “"As an officer of artiller)^ Sire?" I asked. 
“ No*'* said he ; “ as an amateur. The Swiss [who had in their first 
sally retaken the guns] served the artillery vigorously. In ten minutes 
the Marseillais Were driven bark as far as the Rue de l*Echelle, [that is, 
not only out of the courts of the i)alace, but out of the Carousel,] 
and only came back afler the Swiss had retreated by the King*s 
order!" ’—p. 405*. ' 

This is decisive as to the facts as they were; but how much 
more effective would the resistance of the Swiss have been if it 
had been made under the eyes of the King—by order of the ma- 
gistiates—at the command of their proper officers, and supported 
and aided by the National Guards, of whom two or three bat¬ 
talions were staunch to the last, and the greater part of whom 
would probably have been so if they had been encouraged by the 
constituted authorities ? 

But, on the other hand, w'e do not deny to M. Roederer that 
there was an enormous risk—and that few^ men w'ould have ven¬ 
tured to incur the fearful responsibility of exposing not merely 
the Royal Family biit a great palace—full, not of soldiers, but of 
women and old men, servants, and other non-combatants—to tlie 
chances of an assault. . Besides M. Rtcdcrer was not in any way 
responsible for the King’s conduct—^his Majesty’s ministers were 
all piesent, and should not have allowed Roederer to interfere in 
W'hal was really the business of his constitutional advisers. And 
after all it must be confessed that it would have required an in- 
. finitely 
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finitely more powerful mind than Roederer possessed, either to 
have inspired the King himself wdth an energy adequate to the 
emergency, or to have assumed the burden of saving his Majesty in 
spite of himself. Passive courage, personal fortitude, the King 
possessed in the highest degree, but the danger of his wife and 
family unnerved him, as it might have done more energetic men; 
and he had, above all, a fixed determination—laudable in feeling, 
but fatal in practice—to sufier anything rather than have recourse 
to bloodshed. On the 4th August one of his old ministers, M. 
de Montmorin, showed him the approaching danger, and urged 
him, as the only means of avoiding an actual contlict, to leave 
Pai is under the escort of the Swiss and of his still numerous 
fi'iends—the King, after some coitiideratiou, replied— 

‘ No; I am less afraid of the personal danger with tvhich I am 
threatened than of a civil war.t^Pellier, ii. 293. 

That amiable but crronentis' |S£ll|p|Kb|j^uced all the misery— 
and in an aggravated extremenj^ithatn d^ired to avoid; and, 
whatever may have been the politicab^!iB^«ttv)es of M. Roederer’s 
conduct, it is, we think, impossible to deny that, considering the 
personal charewier of the King and the posture of affairs at the 
moment, the retreat to the Assembly was—jufter the murder of 
Mandat—the most prudent course which could be adopted. But 
we have no approbation to express-of M. Roederer’s share in the 
events which produced this crisis, and we cannot but deplore that, 
when he quitted the palace with his appointed prey, he did not, 
agreeably to the King’s humane suggestion, take some mea¬ 
sures to prevent a collision between the hostile parties,—to 
ensure the safe retreat of the faithful Swiss, and to protect the 
lives of the crow’d of non-combatants who were left behind in the 
palace. He might not have been successful in such an effort—but 
he ought to have made it—or at least when he was writing an 
apology for his share in the 10th of August, he ought to have ex¬ 
plained by what overpowering control he was prevented from 
making even the slightest exertion to save the palace and its de¬ 
fenceless inhabitants from plunder and massacre. 

Note.— Since the foregoing pages were printed, we have learned that ’ Count 
Rusderer died at Paris in the night of the 18th Decemher, suddenly, after having 
attended the evening bofore a sitting of the procei monslrc } in which, as in every 
other monstrosity of the successive usurpations he has lived under, he was a ri«uly 
and Buhservieut instrument. Our readers will have seen that our article was written 
in the idea that we were examining a witness who was capable of answering us. • 
Could we have foreseen that this was not to be the case, the /.ty/r of our artklc would 
of course have been somewhat different—though there is autliing to change in the 
suhstmee. 
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Art. ll[.— -Provincial Glossary. By Francis Grose, Esq. 
London, ISll. 

2. JSupplemenf fo ihc Provincial Glossary of Francis Grose, Esq, 
By Samuel Pegge, Esq. l..ondon. 1814. 

3. An Attempt at a Glossary of some JVords used in Cheshire. 
By Roger VViibrnham, Esq. London. 1826. 

4. Observations on some of the Dialects in the PPest of England. 
•By James Jennings. London. 1825. 

5. The Hallamshire Glossary. By the Rev. Joseph Hunter. 
London, 1829- 

6. The Dialect of Craven. With a copious Glossary, By a 
Native of Craven. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1828. 

7. The Vocabulary of East A,nglia. By the late Rev. Robert 
Forby. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1830. 

8. A Glossary of North Country Words, By John Trotter 
Jirockett, F.S.A. New'castle-upon-Tyne. 1829. 

9. An Etymoloyical Dictionary of the Scottish Language. By 
John Jamieson, D.D. 2 vols. 4to. Edinburgh. 1808. 

10. Supplement to ditto. 2 vols. 4lo. 1825. 

11. Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words. By the late 
Rev. Jonathan Boucher. 4to. Parts 1. and II. London. 
1832, 1833. 

TT is justly observed by Johnson—whose theoretical ideas of 
philology were, like those of many teachers and preachers, 
much better than lib practical jierformances—that the language 
of our northern counties, though obsolete, (i. e., discontinued in 
M'rittcn compositioiur,) is not barbarous. On another occasion the 
Doctor told Boswell, that his meditated dictionary of Scottish words 
would be a very useful contribution towards the history of the Eng- 
li.sh language. For our part, we never refer to that extraordinary 
work, Cotgrave’s French Dictionary—the value of which b perhaps 
now better known in France tljaii in England—w'ithout a feeling 
of regret that its author did nqt employ the same industry and re- 
search in collecting the obsolete and dialectical words of his native 
tongue. Not a few works, boUi in verse and prose, current in his 
time, and containing, doubtless, valuable matciiuls for the illus- 
tialion of the literature of the Elizabethan period, arc irretrievably 
lost; and since, then many genuine Saxon words have gradually 
disappeared frtllir the language of common life, especially in the 
southern and midland counties, which, if carefully preserved, 
would -have freed the present race of antiquaries and critics from 
a great deal of uncertainty and error. However, it avails nothing 
to lament the archaisms which have sunk in the ocean of oblivion, 
together with Wade and his boat Giiingelot. We cannot, perhaps, 

• repair 
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repair the injury we have sustained in this way, but \vc may check 
its increase by making a diligent collection of those \\hich still 
survive. The books named at the head of the present article show 
that various attempts of this sort have been made, and in various 
quarters. They possess, as might be expected, different degrees 
-of literary merit; but all furnish materials of some value to the 
philologist and the critic, and will doubtless be thankfully received 
by those who are aware of the importance of the subject. 

We consider it superfluous to discuss the causes of dialect in 
the abstract, or to attempt to establish a clear and positive dis¬ 
tinction between the vaguely employed terms dialect aud language. 
The apparently simple question,—Is Gaelic a tongue per scy or 
a niere dialectical variety of Irish 1 is not without its intricacies— 
nay, not without its perils—to a peaceably disposed man. Within 
the Knglish pale the matter is sufficiently clear; all agree in call¬ 
ing our standard form of speech the English language, and all 
provincial deviations from it—at least all that assume a distinct 
specific character—dialects. How and when those difl'erent forms 
originated has never yet been fully explained ; there is, however, 
no doubt that some of them existed at a very early period, llede 
observes, that Ceawliii was tho VN'est Saxon form of Ca-lin ; and 
a nice observer may detect diversities of grammatical and ortho¬ 
graphical forms in our Anglo-Saxon MSS., according to the pro¬ 
vince of the transcriber.* The remarks of Higden on the subject, 
though neither very profound, noi-, as we think, quite correct, are 
by no means devoid of interest:— 

‘ Although the English, as being descended, from three German 
tribes, at first had among them three different dialects; namely, 
southern, midland, and northern: yet, being mixed in the first in¬ 
stance with Danes, and afterwards with Normans, they have in many 
respects corrupted their own tongue, and now affect a sort of out¬ 
landish gabble —(peregrinos captant boatus et garrilus). In the above 
threefold Saxon tongue, which has barely survived among a few 
country people,t the men of the east agree more in speech with those 
of the west—as being situated under the same quarter of tlie heavens 
—than the northern men with the southern. Heiicc it is that the 
Mercians or Midland English—partaking, as it were, the nature of 
the extremes—understand the adjoining dialects, the northern and 
the southern—better tlian those last understand each other. Tlie 
whole speech of the Northumbrians, especially inrilforksliirc, is so 
harsh and rude, that we southern men can hardly understand it.’J 

-—- - - ■ ■■ ' y ■■ 

* The lute Mr. Price promised a work on tho An^lo-Suxoii dialects: we do not 
know whether his collections on the subject are still in existence. 

■f This, literally interpreted, would denote that the Anglo-Saxon laiigua(;e was 
not yet quite extinct. 

J Polychronicon U. IIig«leni,.ap. Gale, pp. 210, 211. 
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We see here that Higden (writing about A. D. 1350) was only 
aware of the existence of three different forms, which he regards as 
analogous to the dialects spoken by the Jutes, Old Saxons, and 
Angles, by W'hom the island was colonized. It is, however, certain 
that there were in his time, and probably long before, five distinctly 
marked forms, which may be classed as follows;—1. Southern or. 
standard English, which in the fourteenth century was perhaps 
be^t spoken in Kent and Surrey by the body of the inhabitants. 
2. Western English, of which traces may be found from Hampshire 
to Devonshire, and northward as far as the Avon. 3. Mercian, 
vestiges of which appear in Shropshire, Staffordshire, and South 
and \Vcst Derbyshire, belomiiig distinctly marked in Cheshire, and 
still more so in South Lancashire. 4. Anglian, of which there are 
three subdivisions—the East Anglian of Norfolk and Suffolk; the 
Middle Anglian of Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and East 
Derbyshire; and the North Anglian of the West Riding of York¬ 
shire—spoken most purely in the central part of the mountainous 
district of Craven. 5. Northumbrian; of which we shall treat 
more fully in the sequel. This sketch is only to be considered as 
an approximation to a geographical arrangement; for in this, as 
in all other countries, dialects are apt to get out of bounds, or to 
mix with their neighbours. For example—the pronunciation in 
the parishes of Halifax and Huddersfield is decidedly Mercian; 
while that of North Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland 
exhibits many Anglian peculiarities, which may have been occa¬ 
sioned in some degreie by the colonies from the south planted in 
that district by William Rufus. 

We refrain from-entering at present into the obscure and difficult 
subject of the’origin and early history of the Wesl-Saxon, Mercian, 
and'Anglian dialects; Specially as valuable materials for its illus¬ 
tration will shortly be laid before the public. \\ hen we are in pos¬ 
session of Luyhnioii and the semi-Saxon gospels, illustrated, as we 
doubt not they will be, by the care and skill of Sir Frederick Mad¬ 
den and Mr. Kemble, wc trust they will clear up manyjjoints con¬ 
nected with the early history of bur language that are now involved 
in a good deal of uncertainty. We have not space to point out the 
distinctive peculiarities of our provincial dialects, consisting chiefly 
in minntiai of grammar and pronunciation, which it is sometimes 
difficult to render intelligible. Those of the West of England are 

Suxuu Chronicle, A.n. 1092. A comparison of Anderson's ballads with Burns’s 
s<iui{8 will show how like Cumbrian is to Scottish, but bow different. We believe 
that Weber is ri^ht in reibniu^ the romance of Sir Amadas to this district. The 
mixture of the Anglian forms, (/too, gwm, bwons, bogd'word, (in pure Northum- 
buan, gae, ganf^ banes, boU-worde,) with the northern terms (ynt, bent, bathe, marc, 
and many others of the same class, could hardly have occurred in any other part of 
England. 

' exhibited 
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exhibited by Mr, Jennings, and those of East Anglia by Mr.Eorby, 
ill the introductions to their respective Glossaries. " Some informa¬ 
tion respecting the Halifax dialect will be found in Watson’s history 
of that town; or in the Appendix to Mr. Hunter’s * Hallamshire 
Glossary.’ It may not be unacceptable to some of our readers to 
know that Robert of Gloucester’s language is decidedly West 
Saxon that the peculiarities of * Pier’s Plouhman’s Vision’ belong 
to the Mercian dialect; and that Manning’s version of Langtoft’s 
^'Chronicle' is written in the English of his age, with a pretty 
copious sprinkling of Middle Anglian. We know of no production 
of the middle ages in the Yorkshire Anglian or the Lancashire 
Mercian. Of the latter there is not evena 4ncent vocabulary, though 
it is highly important to the philologist, on account of its peculiar 
grammatical structure and its many g^n|,iipe Saxon terms. How¬ 
ever, a tolerably correct idea of it may, be formed from Collier’s 
justly celebrated * Dialogue between Tuuinius and Mearyw'hicii 
is not only a faithful exhibition of the dialect, but perhaps the truest 
picture of the modes of thought and habits of the class of people 
described in it, in their native breadth and coarsenes.s, that has 
hitherto appeared. The mixture of population consequent upon 
the spread of the cotton manufacture has greatly deteriorated the 
purity of the Lancashire speech; but our wo} thy friend the Laird 
of Monkbarns might still have found the genuine Saxon guttural in 
the mouths of old people, A single word still remains generally 
current, as a memorial of its former prevalence—namely Leigh, a 
town near Wigan; pronounced nearly like the German leich, both 
by gentle and simple. 

The most ini poi taut of our provincial dialj^ts is undoubtedly 
the Northumbrian—both on account of the extent of the district 
where it prevails, and its numerous and Interesting w'ritten monu¬ 
ments. it is the speech of the peasantry 'fhrougiiout Northumber¬ 
land, Durham, the Noith and East Ridings of Yorkshire,, hearly 
the whole of the extensive Wapontake of Claro in the West 
Riding, and the district called the Ainsty or liberties of the city 
of York. What is spoken in Cumberland, W’estmoreland, and 
Lancashire to the north of the Ribble, is substantially the same 
dialect, but with many verbal varieties, and a less pure {ironun- 
ciation. It is, as might be expected, more like English to the 
south of the Tees, and more like Scotch as we approach the 
Tweed, but its essential peculiarities are everywhere pioserved. 
It is unquestionably—pace Ranulphi Higdeni dixerinius—the* 

• It ia worth nhaerving that the langua}*e of Layamon—just ono step removed 
from Anglo>Saxon—bears an unequivocal analogy to the present West of England 
dialect; a pretty strung proof that the dlatioguisiiing peculiarities of the latter are 
not modem conuplions. 
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most pleasing of our provincial forms of speech, especially as 
spoken in the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire. The Durham 
pionunciation, though soft, is monotonous and drawling; and 
that of Northumberland is disfigured by the burr and an exagge¬ 
rated Scotch accent. 

'J’he resemblance between this dialect and the lowland Scotch 
will strike every one who compares Mr. Brockett’s glossary with 
Di> Jamieson’s dictionary, or Minot’s poems with Barbour's 
Bruce. Jn fact, it is still a matter of debate among our literary 
antiquaries, whether some of our metrical romances—‘Sir 
'J’ristrcm,’ for example—were written to the north or the south 
of the Tweed. In our opinion, both may be practically consi¬ 
dered as forming one and the same dialect. The vocabularies, it 
is true, are not perfectly identical, many w'ords being used in 
Scotland which are unknown in England, and vice versa; but the 
verbal forms, tlie grammatical constructions, and all other distin¬ 
guishing characteristics are the same in both countries. And now 
questions arise on which much Christian ink has been shed, and 
no small acrimony displayed : Where was this dialect first manu¬ 
factured, and out of what materials?—Was it imported into 
Scotland from England, or into England from Scotland, or did it 
grow' up in both countries simultaneously ? 

VVe thought, on concluding many years back an examination of 
the points of history and geography iuMplved in the above ques¬ 
tions, that they had all been set at rest 4ong ago by Usher and 
Llo}d; and notwithstanding llie arguments adduced by Dr. 
Jamieson—the present champion of the Pinkertonian hypothesis 
—w'e think so still. On one side we have the positive testi¬ 
mony of contempoiary authors — on the other, the dreams of 
Pinkerton, and th^ ai|^^ons of Dempster and Hector Boethius : 
men who thought it'th(|f duty of an historian — like that of an 
ambassador—to tell lies Tor the good of his country. We could 
easily show that the cardinal argument for the Scandinavian 
origin of the Picts--rtho very corner-stone of Dr. Jamieson’s 
theory—is a three-fold begging of the question; but wc consider 
it superlluous to discuss a point, which, after all, W'C do not feci 
concerned to prove or disprove.* Whatever might be the race or 
language of the Piets, it is difficult to deduce the origin of the 
Scoto-Northumbrian dialect from them—for this w'eighty reason, 
that tw'o of the thuee millions who speak it inhabit districts where 


* We tUe more willingly waivo this subject nt present, because we know tliat a 
Vi oik in winch it is ]ar|;e]y (lisciissc-il will shortly issue from the press. Wo nlhidc to 
Air. illiiim Skene’s Essay on the Highlanders of Scotland, rvliirh obtained the 
ilij;hUuul Society of London's gold uiedul for lii35—but which the author is under¬ 
stood tube biingiiig before the public at large iu a much i xtended form. 

'I • 
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that people never had a permanent settlement during any knoNvn 
period of their history. We first find them mentioned at the end 
of the third century, in conjunction with the Irish. Tiieir precise 
abode is not specified, but we know lliat they did not occupy 
either Lothian or Galloway during the latter part of the fouitii 
century. In the time of Valentinian, the ancient fioulicr of 
Antoninus was restored by the establishment of the new provitice 
of Vaieiitia, having the CMyde and the Lorth for its nortUern 
boundary. After the usurpation of Maximus, the barbarians 
be}ond the frontier made repeated irruptions, which weie succes¬ 
sively repelled, till the final departure of the Uoman forces, in the 
time of Honorius, left the northern part of the province at their 
mercy for several years. We have tolerably express testimony 
as to the proper territory of the Piets at this period. Gildas, 
speaking of their destructive invasion when the liomaii forces 
w'cre w'ithdrawn, describes them as a transmarine nation from the 
north —words which Dr. Jamieson seizes upon in confirmation of 
his theory of their Scandinavian origin, lledc, however, who had 
evidently this passage of Gildas befoic him, will infoim us in 
what sense his expressions are to be understood,—* W e call these 
people (the Scots and Piets) transmarine —not because they w'erc 
situated out of llritain, but because they were separated fiom the 
territory of the Britons by the intervention of tw'o arms of the sea, 
of considerable length and breadth ; one of which penetrates the 
land of Britain on the> tide of the eastern sea, the other of the 
W'estern.’ Thus? according to the idea of Bede, who knew a 
great deal more about the Piets than we do—* transmaiinc from 
the north’—means neither more nor less than from the other side 
of the Friths of Forth and Clyde. As D4. Jamieson lays great 
stress on Bede’s account of the ScythiartSwigin of this people, 
he cannot decently reject his testimony Jb the present instance. 
—*Testem quern quis inducit pro se—tenetur recipere contra se.’ 

As we are not writing the history of those ages, w'c shall 
content ourselves with observing that the liritons, after enduring 
the depredations of the barbarians for several years, at last de¬ 
rived courage from despair, and drove them back to their own ter¬ 
ritories. Gildas expressly states that, in his time, they were ‘ sealed 
in the extremest parts of the island, occasionally emerging fiuin 
thence for purposes of plunder and devastation;’ and the uiiule 
tenor of Bede’s history plainly shows that he knew of no* Pietish 

community*, 

* Dr. Ijiugard—wliose general ])erai)icaci<y in questions of this sort we rheerfiilly 
sEcknowlcdgc—is evidently mistaken iii placing Candida Casa (or W lullu-me in 
Galloway) in the Fictish teriitory, on the strength of its being tJie cathedral of St. 
IS'iniaii, the apostle of the southern Piets. This, wo think, will apjiear from the 
fgllowiiig coubiderutioiib;—1. In the time of Niuian, who d-ed a.u. 43i!, the province 
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community to the south of the friths, from the arrival of the 
Sax'oiis to his own time. Any one who bestows a moderate 
degree of attention on the early history of the island, will perceive 
that the conquests of Ida and his immediate successors in Ber- 
nicia were nut made over Ficts, but Britons of Cymric race; and 
that in the time of Oswy and Ecgfrid, the Saxons had not only 
military possession of a considerable ttact of Pictish territory to 
the north of the J'urth, but had even made some progress in 
colonizing it. It is true that the battle of Drumnechtan, h, d. 
6Bo, re-established the independence of the Piets; but it is 
equally certain that they made no permanent conquest in the 
Northumbrian territory after that period. This is decisively 
proved by the fact, that, at the time. Bede wrote his history, 
A. D. 731, Abercorn, in .Linlithgowshire, w'as within the Saxon 
limits, being described byihim as situated ^ in the Anglian terri¬ 
tory, but ad joining the frith which separates the land of the Angles 
from that of the Pict^.! During the next 120 years, w'e find them 
engaged in a series of sanguinary conflicts with the western Britons, 
the Scots, and the Danes; and before a. d. 8o0, they ceased to 
exist as an indepeudent nation. We leave our readers to judge 
how probable it is that th« Piets should plant a language, which 
it has never been proved that they spoke, in a district of which 
they never, as far as we know, had tlie civil administration for ten 
consecutive years. 

We shall now bring an argument or tw%on the other side of 
the question, and leave our readers to judge which way the evi¬ 
dence seems to preponderate. 

Let us first consult the Highlanders, who are universally allowed 
to be great genealogi»t|» and to have excellent traditional memories. 

__ ^ ^ ,jt, _ 

or Valoutiu wus, at least la the iiosscssion of the Romans, or Romanized 

Ijritons. 2. In the passligo oi^edc referred to by Dr. Lingard, Is'iuian is said to 
have ui'ceted his chureh at Candida Casa of stone, * insolitu Brittombus more.’ 3. In 
a preceding passage (Eccl. Hist., 1. i., e. 1.), Bede expressly describes the frith of 
C/jfde as the boundary between the Britons and the Piets, ‘ sinus itians permaximus, 
qni antupiitus goutera liritoau^ a Pictis secernebat.’ secernehut' does 

not mean that the Picis aflerwi^s gained a settlement to the southward, hnt refers 
to the snhseqnent occupation of Argyle by the 4. The population of Strath 

Clyde to the north, and of Cumberland to the south, was undoubtedly British. 5. 
The writer of JNniiua’s life expressly says, that after ordaining bishops and priests 
among his Pictish converts, and putting all things in order, ‘ ad Ecclei>iam suom eat 
ivi/resstfs ’—t. e. to his British catnedral at Candida Casa. In another instance. Or. 
Lingard goes still more widely astray (vol. i., p. 278), when he places the Badecan- 
jvyllan of the Saxon chronicle in Lothian. It is undoubtedly—as Gibson supposes 
■—liakewell, culled llatlicqucll a.s late as the 13th century; uud Peac/and, where 
the chronicler places it, is not the land of the Pictu, but the Peak in Derby^hiie. The 
ifiorence to Camden is nutlting to the purfiose. He had no better authority for 
assL-rtmg that Lothian was called Pictland, than Hector Boethius—who contriveil 
to uxtract the Qume out of the Pentkad hills—as the Portuguese find Ulysses iu 
Lisbon. 

They 
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They were well acquainted with the Scandinavians^ whom they, 
as well as the Irish and the Welsh, unifoinil)? call Lochliiiueach; 
and have also sundry traditions respecting the Cruitliueach or 
Piets. But do they ever call the Lowland Scots, or their language, 
by either of those appellations? JMo such thing! they legulaily 
apply to both the term Sassgunach* or Sassenach—the very word 
which they, as well as the Irish, Manks, Arnioricans, and Welsh, 
also constantly employ to denote English and Englishmen.^ if 
!Dr. Jamieson w'ill clearly and satisfactorily explain how a people 
and tongue not Sax(M came to be so styled by their Gaelic neigh' 
hours, we will almost promise to believe in his Fictish etymo¬ 
logies. 

Our next appeal shall be to the language itself. The general 
drift of l)r. Jamieson^s reasoning is, that the Piets were a Scan¬ 
dinavian people, speaking a language identical, or nearly so, with 
Icelandic. If this really were the case, we say with conlidence 
that the Lowland Scotch cannot be its lineal descendant, for this 
plain reason, that it is not, as to its structure and basis, a Scandi¬ 
navian dialect. A tongue of Norse extraction is distinguished 
from a German, Belgic, or Saxon one by several broadly niai ked 
and unequivocal peculiarities, in all the latter the definite article 
is a distinct prepositive term :— e. gr., Genn.^ der konig; Ang.-Sax., 
se cynitig ; Kng., the king. In the Scandinavian dialects it is uni¬ 
formly postpositive and coalescing with its substantive, analogous 
to the status emphatiSUs of the Arameaii languages: e. y, —Ice¬ 
landic, konungf king— konunginn, the king ; Danish, mandf man 
-—manden, the man. In Icelandic and its descendants there is a 
simple passive voice— ek elska, 1 love; ek elskast, i am loved : in 
all the German and Saxon languages the pwsive is formed by the 
perfect participle and the verb substantive^ like the German ich 
werde geliebet. The above, as well as peculiarities in the 

substance and form of the pronouns and Numerals, aic as conspi¬ 
cuous in Danish and Swedish, after five centuries of adulte¬ 
ration witli Low German, as in the most ancient leelaudic monu¬ 
ments ; and it is impossible for a persdif^e^en sliglitly acquainted 
willi tlieir structure, to read two consecutive sentences in one 
of those three languages, or any of their subordiiiale dialects, with¬ 
out perceiving to what family they belong. In Lowland Scotch, on 
the contrary, w'e meet with notliing of the kind. Tliurc we find 
not the smallest vestiges of a postpositive article or a passive voice; 


* It may be objected they also call the Lowlauders, Diibh G.ill—a uamc formerly 
giveu by the Irish to the Daues. This, however, is nut a national a]iiiellation, but a 
term of contempt, denoting A/ac/; strangers} also applied to Ihiglishmun, but never 
to the Piets, 

und 
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and the pronouns, numerals, and most of the particles, plainly 
belong to the Saxon family. 

For the proof of those assertions we refer our readers to tlie 
grammars of Grimm and ilask ; reserving to ourselves the privi¬ 
lege of saying a few words about Scottish particles. We shall 
preface our remarks with an extract from a work well known to 
Dr. Jamieson, in the hope tliat an argument founded on the piin- 
ciples theie laid down will have some weight with liini and his 
disciples. 

' The particles, or winged words, as they have been denominated, 
are preferred in proof of the affinity between Greek and Gothic,* 
for several reasons. These are generally of the highest antiquity, 
most of them having received their estabHshed form and acceptation 
in ages prior to that of history. They are also more permanent than 
most other terms; being constantly in use, entering into the com- 
])osition of many other words ; constituting an essential part of every 
regular language, and determining the meaning of every phrase that 
is employed to express our thoughts. They are also least likely to 
be introduced into another language ; because, from the various and 
nice shades of signification which they assume, they are far more 
unintelligible to foreigners than the mere names of things or of 
actions ; and although the latter, from vicinity or occasional inter> 
course, are frequently adopted, this is rarely,the case as to the par¬ 
ticles ; because the adoption of them W’oftld produce an important 
change in the very structure of a language M'hich has been previously 
formed.’— Jamieson^ Hermes Scglhicus, p. 2. 

All this is very excellent, and furnishes an infallible criterion 
for tracing the affinities of tongues. Whoever takes the trouble 
to compare the pai tides—especially the simple prepositions and 
conjunctions—in Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon—will find sufficient 
resemblance to prove that they are kindred tongues; and sufficient 
dissimilarity to show they do not belong to the same division 
of the great Germanic mmily. Many particles in the two lan¬ 
guages are identical, or nearly so, in sound and meaning—many 
are of cognate origin, tmt differ materially in form—and many 
others have nothing in common; proving clearly that the two 
tiibcs wiio spoke those languages must have been long and‘widely 
separated after branching off from the parent stock. The case is 
equally clear with respect to the deiivative languages. Our 
Knglisli particles show a direct descent from Anglo-Saxon ; while 
Ujose of Denmaik and Sweden are, with the exception of a few 
Lower Saxon terms, as unequivocally from the Icelandic. Every 

* It M'cms rather an extraordinary instance of nt/ctulopia to sec the affinity be-* 
tween Cneek aud Gothic, and not to see Unit l etwceii Lowland Sco:ch uinl Aiiulo- 
Saxou. 
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sniatterer can see that the Danish preposition imod (contra) is not 
fioiii Anglo-Saxon onyean, but from Icelandic* amoU, or imotis 
and that this last cannot possibly be the parent of our English 
word against. Now, if the Lowland Scottish be tried by this 
criterion, the result will be anything but favourable to the theory 
of its Scandinavian origin. ^J’he presence or absence of a few 
Norse particles proves nothing decisive either way. Those which 
are w'anting may have become obsolete, and those which actitally 
occur might be introduced by the Danish invaders. J3ut the 
existence of a laige mass of words of this class, which never w'ere 
Icelandic, but have their undoubted counterparts in Anglo-Saxon, 
fixes the character of the dialect beyond all controversy. VVe 
could furnish a long list of such terms; we will at present content 
ourselves with a few' of the most ordinary and essential particles 
in Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic—leaving it to our readers * ayont 
the Tweed’ to decide whether the Scottish equivalents are more 
nearly allied to the former or the latter. 


Knglish. 

An^rlo-Saxon. 

Icelandic. 

through 

tmrh 

i gegnum 

against 

ongean 

i moti 

by 

hi, be 

Ilia (Dan. lios) 

among 

gemang 

‘ d medal 

between* 

' ,l)etveoiium 

mini 

about 

ymbutan, abutan 

kringnm 

than 

tyonne 

enn 

hut 

butan o 

erin, li el Id nr 

or 

ob'ffe 

eda (Dan. cller) 

neither 

nauJ>er 

hverki 

and 

and 

ok 

not 

na 

ecki . 

yet 


enntbii 

yesterday 

gystrandag 

1 giVV 

soon 

sona, suna 

snart 

when 

hvapnne 

naer, er 

how 

hvu, hu 

hversu. 


We do not think it necqfsary to give the Northumbrian forms, 
as they are in general n>ere dialectical variations from southcin 
English; ex. gr., for about, amang for among; and gene¬ 

rally identical, or nearly so, with the Lowland Scottish. VV e admit 
that a number of particles occur in this last-named dialect which 
are not found in modern English; nor can it surprise any onQ 
acquainted wdth the history of the British islands during ihe ninth 
and two following centuries, to find a few of Scandinavian descent, 

* The old Scottish form atweenh is clearly the Lower .Suxoii Iwischcn, /imeUt 
between, is Ibiind in Northumberland, but not m Sicollund. 

• especially 
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especially among the adverbs. But the number of ancient and 
radical particles derived from this source is much smaller than 
might have been expected. In fact, we doubt whether Dr. Ja¬ 
mieson’s Dictionary furnishes six simple prepositions and conjunc¬ 
tions une(juivocally of Norse origin. 

The evidence furnished by the preposition by is so strong that 
M'c could be content to rest our case on it alone. There is not a 
vestige of the word in Scandinavian)* either as a separate particle 
or in composition. In Lowland Scottish it is extensively em¬ 
ployed in both capacities, and enters intimately into the very 
structure of the language; often coalescing so closely with the 
fellow-members of a compound term as to be with difficulty dis¬ 
tinguished. It is sufficient to allege the following vernacular 
terms in proof of this assertion : ahoon (supra)—q. d., fl, or on- 
he-ufan; /m/(sine), be-utan; hen (inner apartment), be-innan; 
hnt (outer a))artmeut), of thesanie origin as but (without); to say 
nothing of be-cast, he^west, helive, hedenef and a multitude of 
otluMs. sum up the matter in a small compass, w'e say, most 

conlidently, that if the truly Christian sentiment * let by-ganes f 
be by-gunrs,* and the familiar household words but and ben are 
genuine Scottish phrases^ Scottish is not and cannot be a Scandi¬ 
navian dialect. 

. * But,’ says Dr. Jamieson, * it cannot 1(9 a flialect of the Anglo- 
Saxon, as there is no good reason for supposing that it was ever 
imported from the southern part of the island.* Here we plainly 
perceive the fallacy which pervades every part of the Doctor’s 
Dissertation. We know that the speech of Lothian was neither 
imported from the Thames, the Severn, nor the Trent; but we 
know loo that it stands in the closest affinity to that used on the 
baiilc* of the Tees and the Tyne; being, in fact—like that— 
Nuithumbrian Saxon, with^ a strong infusion of Danish and a 
small poitioii of Nornaan French: the very mixture which the 
known iiis^u^ of the district would lead us to expect. A careful 
grnmmatiearhnalysis shows, moreover, that the Saxon forms the 
oldw petition or basis of the dialect; tVie tw'o other component 
eleinents"1)eiug demonstrably of more recent introduction. Clear 
as ail this seems. Dr. Jamieson makes a bold attempt to bring the 
* blue bonnets over the border.’ He winds up an elaborate endea- 

* To iliose who ullfge the use of as a prefix in Danish and Swedish, we reply 
with the fvdlowiiip from Molhech’s excellent Danish Dictionary:—‘ The 

partiolu />r'is u ineiu burrowed word from the German \ nearly all the words com¬ 
pounded with it lire more recent than the fmirltenth century, and a great pait of 
them not older than the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth.’ 

t ^Ve may just observe, that the auxiliary be (esse) is as foreign to the Scandi¬ 
navian dialects us the preposition by. Tlic icelaudic verb is veni ,* Danish, r^re ; 
Swedish, vnru. 
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vour to prove that the term Yvle must have been derived from the 
Scandinavian Piets; with the fo]lowing observation:— 

* The name Vule is, indeed, still used in England ; but it is in the 
northern counties, which were possessed by a people originally the 
same with those who inhabited the Lowlands ot Scotland.’ 

Valeat quantum! We happen to know that the term Yule is per¬ 
fectly familiar throughout the fVest Riding of Yorkshire, south of 
the Wharf and Ouse, where a dialect prevails quite distinct from 
the Northumbrian, and wliere, nevertheless, every peasant burns his 
Y iile-log and eats his Y iile-cake, up to the present time. Did they 
leanrall this from the Piets ? —Certainly not, but from the Danes, 
who once constituted more than lialf the population in our eastern 
counties, from the Welland to the b’orlh; and of whom we find 
unequivocal traces, as well in the dialects as in the topographical 
appellations* of the district. The proposition that the northern 
counties were possessed by a people originally the same with those 
who inhabited the Lowlands of Scotland, being one of those com¬ 
monly called convertihley w’c beg to state it in the following form: 
The Scottish Lowlands were possessed by a people originally the 
same with those who inhabited the north of England,—i. e., in the 
first instance, Northumbrian Anglesy afterwards blended with 
Danes; and the Dano-Saxon dialect of this mixed race has in 
substance simultan^ullv descended to the present occupants of 
both districts.— Q.E. D.f 

We recommend to Dr. Jamieson’s con.sideration the following 
short passage from Wallingford, as, in oiir opinion, worth the 
w'hole of Pinkerton’s Inquiry :— 

* Sweyn, king of Denmark, and Olavc, king of Norway, a . short 
time before invaded Yorkshire, and reduced it to subjection. For 
there is, and long has been, a great admixture of people of Danish 
race in that province, and a greaf similarity of language.’ — (Chron. 
apxul Gale,p. 570.) 

This concluding observation, equally applicable to Northum¬ 
berland and Lothian, furnishes an easy and satisfadRffj solution 
of the entire question. 

We have already observed that the works wc have qQtKlertalccn 
to review have different degrees of literary merit: some arc iieces- 


* A plain instance occiirs in the present name ef Whitby. In thi* time of Bede, 
and long after, it was called Streouesliulch; which the Danish occiiiJunts changed 
to Hvitby—q.d., the white town. All the in mir Angliar, and Aurthiimlman 
provinces are of similar origin. * 

f Our readers can hardly need to he told that the Lowland Scotch jwets of th^ 
Middle Age always call the language m which they composed, Inglm —English. For 
Example, Dunbar in one of his controversial pieces sa) s: 

‘ I have on me a pair of Lothian tups 

Sail fairer luglis miik, and inau- jiorAte, 

Than thou canst blabber with thy Carrick lips."’ 
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sarily meagre for want of materials *, others, on account of the 
limited opportunities enjoyed by their compilers. In perusing 
their liiciibratioiis we have frequently found cause to smile at their 
interpretations, and still more frequently at their etymologies ; for 
every glossarist is, cxofficio^ an etymologist. We are not, how’- 
ever, disposed to .scrutinize severely the defects of men who have 
done their best, but rather to thank them for preserving what 
might otherwise have been irretrievably lost. In the words of 
Wachter, * Juvat hac obsoleta servari, aliquando profutura.’ The 
spirit of scienlitic and rational etymology cannot fail to arise 
amongst us ere long, and whenever that happens these volumes 
will supply it with abundance of materia^ ^ Kven Grose’s ‘ Clas¬ 
sical liictionary of the Vulgar Tongue * furnish^ matter oi^whid’h 
a skilful and perspicacious critic himself to good 

purpose. . 

Some of the compilations before iif lire in all re^^iects too slight 
for any extended criticism. Ani<|i^1v" s^baffer wes, tire most 
respectable in point of e.\ccution'Xw.. ,*^iib||plam’s ' Cheshire 
Glossary.’ Ilis words are well selecten, and^r^EMi fudioiausly 
illustrated ; and his etymologies, though frequently defective, arc 
seldom extravagant. Tfo^;;insertion of the South ^tK^ashire 
words—which belopgyt^, tw same dialect—w'tfuld h||lb added 
considerably to the''val#i. of work, ^lany genuindN^erciaii 
terms might also be ‘gteMed ill Staffdf’dshirij'^ishropshire, and 
Derbyshire : the sooner this is done the better, as every successive 
generation loses something of the speech of its forefathers. 

The Norfolk and Craven Glo.ssaries are on a larger scale, and 
both are highly creditable to the zeal and industry of the authors. 
They furnish the fullest view of the two principal branches of the 
Anglian dialect that has hitherto been git'^^n ; and ought carefully 
to be consulted by every one who wishes tor investigate the general 
analogies of our ton|^ue. We w'ould partictdarly recommend the 
perusal of the Craveir'glossary to our dramatists |tid novelists, 
who, when they introduce a Yorkshire character, generally make 
him speak something much more like tlampshite—occasionally 
even broad Somei-setshire.* They have, however, now the means 
of studying the purest form of the West Riding dialect, syntheti¬ 
cally as well as analytically. The respectable author has embodied 
the speech of the romantic and interesting district where he re¬ 
sides, in a couple of dialogues, which, though not equal to Col¬ 
lier’s, in dramatic effect, are irot destitute of merit. We can, at 
all events, Vouch for the general accuracy of the dialect and idiom. 

'^’he most copious and best executed of our English vocabu- 

* The little furce of the ‘ Ref^istcr Office ’ is an exception. The Cleveland dialect 
is (here givuii with perfect fidelity, and must have been copied from tlie life. 

laiies, 
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laries is undoubtedly Mr. Brockett’s ‘ Glossary of Nortli Country 
Words.* He had ample materials to work upon, and he has 
turned them to good account. His work, though the fullest of 
matter, exhibits by far the smallest proportion of corrupt forms; 
and his explanations, especially of Northumberland words, are 
generally correct and satisfactory. A few North Yorksiiire words 
appear to have escaped his notice ; aud we have reason to believe 
that many provincial terms, current in Westmoreland aud Cum¬ 
berland, have never been collected by any glossarist. Most of 
these belong to the Northumbrian dialect, and ought to be em¬ 
bodied in Mr. Brockett’s work. It is, of course, the business of 
the natives to collect add ti;ansmit them, aud we hope that some 
of diem will take the hint, 

•Ur. Jamieson’s l^ic^n^iri^.has been so long before the public, 
and its merits are. siTVell ^i^o wn. that any praise on our part 
would be $upei$uous. As vVe trust that another edition will be 
published ei'e lotig, incomo^^l^ng both parts of the work in one 
regular series, ' ,.^tyof suggesting that it might be 

advan^eoaslj|!^tArgo^rom i^e following sources: — 1. The 
Scottish Acts jbf Parli.imcnt, published by the Record Cominis- 
sion; o^^i'aljy first volume— if iJ^ ever appears.* 2. 'The 
ancient iidBbern''l^etrical romancft%; tdai^ of, which are still in 
MS. 3. Mr. Brockett's (glossary lib in &11 essential points, 

in the same dialectics Hr. Jamie*ipn*t E^OTOnary, and furnishes 
valuable materials for its elucidation and correction. 

We shall devote more space'to the last book on our list—Bou¬ 
cher's ‘Archaic aud Provincial Glossaryon account of the 
comprehensiveness of its plan, and our wish that a work which 
has long been a desideratum in our literature should Ijc executed 
in a creditable and satisffi^*tory manner. The first part was pub¬ 
lished ill 1832, accompanied W'ith a promise that the following 
portions should appear at intervals of two mouths. It is, how¬ 
ever, so iiiuclf easier to project than to exd^ute, that the three 
years which have since elapsed have barefl^'tiUfiiced for the pro¬ 
duction of part .the second. We are without means to account 
for this extraordinary delay; .and, to say the truth, we shall not 
much regret it, if it gives the conductors an opportunity of re¬ 
forming the defects of their plan, and availing themselves of better 
sources of information than they at present seem to enjoy. We 
shall freely point out what we conceive to be the imperfections of 


* We ourgelves rather despair of living to see either this voInmer-(which,. 
considering the erudition and ability of its e^tor, could not fail to be of grjut 
importance)—or the * Anglu-Suxon and Wmsh Laws.’ Everything interestmg 
to tile philologist and the general scholar seems to be studiously kept back to the 
very last, 
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the work, and sincerely hope that our observations—which are 
prompted by no hostile spirit of criticisrq—will be taken in good 
part. 

In the first place, w'e cannot but regret that it has been thought 
exjredieut to publish the materials collected by Mr. Boucher, 
without any attempt at selection or discrimination. Mr. Boucher 
was a most worthy man, and exercised laudable zeal and industry 
ill the prosecution of his favourite object. He has collected a 
multituplc of words from a variety of sources, among which there 
is much that is valuable and well worthy of preservation. It is, 
however, easy to perceive that he was deficient in critical acumen, 
and imperfectly versed in the various branches of knowledge re¬ 
quired for the scientific execution of a wofk of this sort. His 
Introduction show.s that his ideas of the origin and affiliation of 
languages were singularly confused and erroneous. He regards 
(p. 2) all the Kuropcan languages as derived from Celtic, and 
Celtic from Hebrew. In the next page he tell us that * the lan¬ 
guages of Europe may be traced to two sources—Celtic and 
Gothic; if indeed these two are radically difi’erent.^ By and by, 
he informs us, that the Germans, Hungarians, and Turks, are of 
Sclavonifin origin j and then, that the Sclavonian language is 
supposed to have been formed from a mixture of Grecian, 
Italian (! 11), and German. He discovers that the vocabulary of 
Icelandic is scanty ; and that it is so ViCarly aljied to Celtic that a 
Welshman or J3as-Breton could easily make himself understood 
in Iceland ! It is not to be expected that a man with such con¬ 
fused and imperfect notions .should be equal to a task that requires 
qualifications of no ordinary description ; he might be useful as a 
pioneer, but he could never become a wise master-builder. The 
business of the present editors surely was not to cram down the 
throats of the public everything that Mr. Boucher had committed 
to paper, good or bad ; but to proceed on a principle of rigorous 
selection and compression, and to adapt the w'ork to the present 
advanced state of philological knowledge. Instead of this, they 
have given all Mr. Voucher’s crudities, along with a good many of 
their own, and overloaded what is really valuable with a huge mass 
of useless and erroneous matter. Tlic portion that has hitherto 
appeared is liable to the following exceptions. 

1- One principle which ought to be strictly adhered to in w’orks 
of this kind, is the rigid exclusion of mere modern words. The 
book before iis professes to be supplementary to our ordinary dic¬ 
tionaries, and composed of different materials; it was, therefore, 
equally unnecessary and improper to encumber it with such every¬ 
day words as ' abeyance, abnegation, abstract, abut, acolyte, ac¬ 
quittance, action, admiral, admiralty, advocate, advowson, affi¬ 
anced. 
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anced, alcove^ apprentice/ and a multitude of others of the like 
sort. The admission of them destroys all unity of .plan, and makes 
an useless addition to the bulk and cost of the book. The pro¬ 
lixity with which they are treated makes the matter still worse: 
we have eight mortal columns about the game of barley-break —a 
M’ord neither archaic nor provincial. It is no satisfaction to the 
public to be told that all this is derived from Mr. Boucher’s MSS. 
The business of the editors of such works is to give us what we 
want, and not what we do not want. 

2. It is of still greater importance to exhibit words in their ge¬ 
nuine forms. Corruptions likely to create real difficulty may be 
briefly noticed, in order to refer them to their true source; but 
those which involve no difficulty w’hatever should be peremptorily 
rejected. In the unsettled orthography of the middle ages, a 
word is often found in half a dozen different shapes—all erroneous, 
but easily intelligible. The blending these and the genuine terms 
into one heterogeneous mass, as our editors have done, can only 
tend to swell the work w'ith useless matter, and to confuse the 
analogies of our tongue. Surely any schoolboy could discover 
the meaning of abhominabloj anough, anudder, aiincian, without 
the aid of an archaical glossary; and the simple observation, that 
our provincials frequently omit the aspirate, would have precluded 
all necessity for the insertion of such words as alpurlk, alwes, arm, 
ash, awer, and many moi’e bf the same class. This indiscriminate 
heaping together of every vicious form found in an old book or 
MS. necessarily causes endless repetitions. After a good deal of 
prosing about a corrupt word, we arc referred to another distortioji 
of it, where we lind nearly the same matter repeated—and some¬ 
times a w'ord hardly worth giving at all occurs no less than three 
times. What would our Greek and Latin lexicons be, if every 
error and corruption of the middle ages had been registered with 
equal fidelity ? 

3. In Mr, Boucher’s portion of the w'ork, a number of purely 
Scottish words occur. These, we conceive, ought to have been 
omitted by the present editors, since as they now stand they arc 
positive blcmi.shcs. The book has clearly no pretensions to the 
character of a complete Scottish dictionary—which it ought to be, 
if meant to be of any value as a book of reference —ami th<5 little 
which is given is not to be relied upon. The following may serve 
as a sample of the care and skill bestowed on this department. 

‘ Baciilb, BAUGH. I'o distort, reproach.’ 

This definition is backed by four quotations. In the first* bachlc 
means to put out of shape; in the second it is a substantive, do¬ 
ubting an old shoe or slipper ; in the third, buiichly is an adverb, 
meaning imperfectly, indifferently; and in the fourth, baugh is an 

2 n 2 adjective 
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adjectrve, signifying poor, mean, inferior. Many other interpre¬ 
tations of Scottish words are equally defective. There was no 
great harm in Mr. Boucher’s collecting them and interpreting them 
as well as he could ; but there is now no excuse for giving muti¬ 
lated and erroneous accounts of terms fully and correctly explained 
by Dr. Jamieson six-and-tvventy years ago. 

We mention these defects, in the hope of their being avoided in 
the remaining portion of the work; which, after all drawbacks, 
cdntaiiii iiiucli that is really of value. Two of the conductors 
(Mr. Hunter and Mr. Stevenson) are known as men of re¬ 
search, and well qualified to furnish mateiials from sources to 
which few can have access. Many of Mr. Stevenson’s contribu¬ 
tions from the MSS. in our public libraries are peculiarly im¬ 
portant, and his Anglo-Saxon etymologies are generally correct. 
He does not succeed so well in his illustrations from other lan¬ 
guages, but non omnia possumus omnes. If he and his fellow- 
labourers will collect all the words which deserve a place in an 
archaic and provincial glossary, accompanied with data for ascer¬ 
taining their meaning, they will be entitled to the thanks of the 
public—whether their etymologie.s are right or wroJig. 

We think ourselves bound in fairness to give some specimens of 
the works which we have noticed, both for the sake of justifying 
our criticisms, and of pointing out sonjd sources whence this part 
of our language may be illustrated, that have hitherto been used 
impelfectly, or not at all. We therefore warn our readers, that 
we arc about to occupy a number of pages with dry disquisitions 
about words and syllables, in order that those who have no relish 
for such matters may proceed per sultum to the next article. Our 
quotations are from Boucher’s Glossary, when not otherwise 
specified. 

‘ AaNDORX, OUNOORK, OBN-niNNBR,’ 

This word appears in our glossaries in nine or ten difTercnt 
shapes, all equally corrupt The ti ue form is undorn, or undem ; 
Golb., uiidaurn; Aiig.-Sax., unrfern; German, untem. The 
word is sagaciously referred by Schmellcr to the preposition 
unter, anciently denoting helweeii (compare Sanscrit, antar 
Lat., inter), q. d. the intervening period; which accounts for its 
sometimes denoting a part of the forenoon, or a meal taken at 
that time—and sonietiines a period between noon and sunset. It 
occurs in the former sense in Ulphilas, undaurnimat, aqiarov 
(Luc. xiv. IQ) ; in the latter, in the Edda (Voluspa), where the 
gods sfre said to have divided the day into four parts— myrgin, 

* This is the true etymon of our not, as Tooke absurdly intaintains, the 

Belgic on neJer. 
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morning; mithean dag, noon; undern, afternoon; ajlan, evening. 
Tlie Lancashire form oandurth approaches most' nearly to the 
Welsh anterth, forenoon; fancifully resolved, as we think, by 
Owen into an tarth = without vapour. We rather suspect a con¬ 
nexion with the Sanscrit antar. 

‘ Alder.—A common expression in Somersetshire for cleaning the 
alleys in a potatoe-ground ; i. e., for ordering them, or putting them 
into order.’ 

A most profound conjecture ! We conceive the word means to 
•ridge —an operation usually performed when potatoes are hoed. 
]3avarian alden, a furrow.—It is uncertain whether the Icelandic 
allda, a wave, is of kindred origin. 

* Allbr.* 

Mr. Boucher, misled by Keyslcr, describes the alder-tree as 
held in great veneration by our ancestors. Keysler’s stateiiicnt 
evidently belongs to the elder. The Danish peasantry believe this 
tree to be under the protection of a sort of goddess called llylde- 
niocr, who avenges every injury offered to it, and do not venture to 
cut an elder bough without falling on their knees and thrice asking 
permission. Sc\eral traditions on the subject arc given in Thiele’s 
* Danske Tolkesagen,’ pp. Iv32-197. The resemblance of this 
hyperborean deity to a Grecian Hamadryad is npt a little curious. 

‘Amb, V. a.’ 

We are left by Mr. Boucher to choose among eight meanings 
affixed to this word by Hearne, four of which are certainly wrong. 
Jt is from the Cierman akmen ; Bavarian, amen, hiimen, properly 
to gauge a cask, also to fathom, measure. This is evidently the 
sense in his second quotation from Langtoft— 

‘A water in Snowden rennes, Auher is the name, 

An arm of the sea men kennea, and depnes may none ame.’ 

We are not avt'are of its ever being used by the Germans to denote 
compute, reckon ; as it seems to be in the passage .first cited— 

‘ Of men of armes bold, the number they ame.' 

The connexion between the tw'o ideas is however obvious enough. 
A diligent examination of our old writers would perhaps decide 
nheihcr our aim comes immediately from this source, or more 
indirectly so through the medium of the French esmer. —Vide 
Diicange in Esmerare. An archer taking^im, measures or com¬ 
putes the distance. 

‘ A melcorn. —A species of wild wheat, no longer mllirated. There 
is little doubt that this word is deduced from that which foHoAVS it 
\^amell, betweenj, being so named from occupying a middle space 
between wheat and barley.’—SYerewaor/. 

TVe doubt it greatly. It is simply the Upper German amelkorn 
—i. e., friticum spelta, more commonly wcisser-dinkel, or sornmer- 

(Jinkel. 
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dinkel. It is rightly described by Cotgrave as starch^cornt being 
used for that purpose on account of the whiteness of the dour 
[compare Gr. xia.v'Koti ; Lat., amyhm; Fr., amidonf starch]. I’he 
Scandinavian preposition amilli is unknown in Germany^ and has 
moreover the tonic accent on the second syllable. 

‘ An; Unnb.— To give, consent, wish well to. Saxon, annan, 
nnnan' 

J^yc’s anan, dare, has led our etymologists grievously astray. 
The real infinitive is unnan, and the primary sense of the veib 
is not to give (dare), but to fumur, wish well to; hence sotne- 
times to grant as of favour, concedere. Dr. Jamieson’s iuterpie- 
tations—to owe, and to appropriate, are totally inadmissible. 'The 
old German form ge~unnan is the parent of the modern \crb gonnen, 
and guust, favour. T’his leading sense of indulgenccj favour —the 
prominent one in all the Germanic dialects—shows the improba¬ 
bility of Horne Tooke’s etymology of andy q. d., an ad, add to 
the heap, in a forcible light. 

‘ Ancomk, a small ulcerous swelling formed unexpectedly.’ 

None of our editors attempt an etymology of the vvoid—nor 
would one be easily found—if hunted for in the usual vvay^ juxta 
seriem literarum. A slight tincture of Icelandic grammar would 
however have taught them that the ac^nted particle a is equiva¬ 
lent to our on; and pursuing this hint, they would have readily 
found in Ilaldorson’s Lexicon akoma, viihimculmn, idcnsculwn, 
and have learnt at the same lime that the genuine form is oncoinc. 
The Icelandic word also denotes a sudden show'er, analogous to the 
Yorkshire and Scottish down come. We shall take occasion from 
this word to dwell a little on the importance of the accents of 
words in etymology. The Anglo-Saxon system of accentuation 
has been illustrated with accuracy and ability by Mr. Kemble, 
ill a paper lately published in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ (July, 
1835).''' W’e shall therefore confine our remarks to Icelandic, to 
which the other ancient Germanic languages bear a general analogy. 

Any one who' looks into Haldorsou’s Lexicon, or a critical 
edition of any Icelandic author, will perceive many accentuated 
M'ords, some of which are monosyllables. These accents do not so 
much denote the rhythmical tone of syllables as the quantity ; i. e., 
the presence of vowels long by nature, frequently convertible into 
diphthongs. 7’hesc ai%radically and etymologically different fi-um 
the short vow'els, and must be carefully distinguished from them in 
tracing the origin and connexion of words. For example, vin, 
frwnd, is the Old German wini ; but vtn, viiium, is the German 
tvein. In like manner, std is the German seele, Eng. soul’, mar. 


* W f lire iKipp}'’, by the wa^’, le see what fresh spirit anil interest have recejitly 
l)oeu iufustid iiiio the venerable and vuluablc Miscellany of Mr. Urban. 

ericetiini, 
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ericetum, Eng.; moor sto, locus, Ang.-Sax. s(ow ; <n/, lides, 
German treue. A few practical applications of this observation 
to the branch of etymology that we are now treating will show the 
matter in a clearer light. 

‘ Frav, Fiibv, from.*—Craven Glossary, Cumbrian. 

Barbarous corruptions! many of our readers will say. They 
are nevertheless genuine descendants of the Scandinavian fra^ still 
proiioimced frav* in Iceland. As a corollary, we may add, tJiat 
in the Icelandic lexicons we bud d, (agna, ovis femina,) a word to 
all appearance utterly unlike any known synonym. But when we 
observe the accent, and learn that it is pronounced aw or av by 
natives, we immediately perceive its identity with the Sanscrit awi; 
Gr., oiV (i. e., Lat., ovis; provincial German, auw; and 

our own, ewe. 

‘ Lbaoh, or Lkigu, a scythe. It may be from lea, meadow, and ag, 
cut; or Swed,, lie, a scythe.’— Brockett. 

The first of these derivations, apparently borrowed from Willan, 
is downright naught; the second is something to the purpose. 
Both and lie are from the Icelandic liar, falx. The termi¬ 
nating gh in the Northumbrian word, however pronounced, evi¬ 
dently originated in the accented vowel of liar. 

‘ Lover, Loover, a chimney, or rather an aperture in the roof of 
old houses, through which the smoke w'as emitted.’— Craven Glossary. 

This word is used by Spenser and Latiglatid. Our etymologists, 
not knowiiig what to make of it, derive it —uno consensu —from 
the J *ieuch Vouverte, It is plainly the Icelandic liori (pronounced 
liowri or liovri) ; Norwegian, liore ; West Gothland, liura ; de¬ 
scribed in the statistical accounts of those countries as a sort of 
cupola with a trap-door, serving the two-fold purpose of a chim¬ 
ney and a sky-light.i* 

‘ Dover, to slumber: Icelandic, dofwa, stupere.' — Jamieson. 

Certainly not from dofwa, but from dura, uehrly equivalent in 
sound to dfmm, and meaning exactly the same thing as dover; 
viz., per intervalla dormire. 

It would be easy to multiply similar instances : the above will 
show the power of the Scandinavian accents, and the necessity of 
attending to tlieni in etymological researches. It is remarkable, 
that the Northumbrians and Scotch hav^^iii many cases preserved 
the ancient Norse pronunciation more faithfully than the .Swedes 
and Norwegians, liespecting the tonic accent—it is suflicien^ to * 
observe that, in ancient and dialectical words, it is alnidst inva- 

* Compare the inoderu Greek pronunciation of vaw, /3»«f— nttfn, /mfH, &f„ 

f Lion ia evidently derived from light—analogouh to Fr. lumrne. 

riably 
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riably placed on the radical syllable. This short rule will enable 
our readers to demolish a multitude of etymologies—old and new. 

* Appulmoy, a dish chiefly composed of apples.’ 

Mr. Stevenson’s emendation, appuhnas, and his derivation from 
the Old Saxon muos (food), though timidly proposed, are indu¬ 
bitable. Muos, mues, moos, and their compounds, are used ex¬ 
tensively in Germany to denote preparations of vegetables. Bava¬ 
rian, melker-mues, a sort of furinity; Breinish-Saxon, kirschmoos, 
a preparation of cherries ; and, to come more immediately to the 
point, Jjower Saxon, appel-moo.s (ap. Richey Idiot. Hamburg, and 
Schiitz, Holsteinisches Idiotikon) ; Danish, aeblemos, and Ger¬ 
man, apfelmusSf all denote a sort of apple-sauce or marmalade. 
It is extraordinary lliat a man of Mr. Stevenson’s research did not 
.stumble on a M'ord found in more than a dozen dictionaries and 
vocabularies. 

‘Aren, are. Thistermination of the plural are is com¬ 
mon in old writers.’ —Boucher. 

This final n or cn is no pleonasm, but the regular grammatical 
plural, especially in the Mercian dialect, livery South Lancashiic 
clown of genuine breed conjugates his verbs according to tlil fol¬ 
lowing model;— 

Singu/ar. , riurai. 

1st person, please, pleasen, 

2d „ ■ pleases, pleasen, 

3d ,, pleases. pleasen. 

It is remarkable that this Mercian plural resembles the German 
form livhen, liehet, Helen, much more nearly than the Anglo- 
Saxon Ivjkdh. There are many reasons for believing that the 
written Anglo-Saxon, though peihaps generally understood by our 
ancestors, was by no means universally spoken, 

‘ Ask, a newt or lizard.* 

Mr. Boucher’s idea of a connexion between this word and the 
Irish and Gaelic iasg (fish), easg (eel), is entitled to some atten¬ 
tion. An affinity with the Greek danis is possible, but not ea.si!y 
proved. \Vc adduce the word chiefly for the sake of pointing 
out a remarkable connexion between one set of words denoting 
sharp or thorny objects, and a second signifying fishes or reptile^ 
which runs lliroiigh sevefal languages. The following, inter alia, 
m^ serve as a specimen Sansciit, ahi, a serpent; Greek, 

.a viper—EX*vor, a hedgehog—an eel, (compare 
Datiii unguis, angtiUla—G\^ German unc, a serpent j) Bavarian, 
wjel, a horse-fly or gadfly ; German, egel, a leech—f^e/, a hedge¬ 
hog ; Icelandic, eglir, a snakeGaelic, asc, a serpent; ensg, an 

eel; 
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eel; iasg, a fish: Welsh, hall-asg* a porcupine; hall-awg, a 
hedgehog. The German igel, hedgehog, (Ailg.-Sax. igilf) is 
undoubtedly so called from its sharp thorns—(compare Teutonic 
rgida^ a harrow; Latin, occa; Ang.-Sax., arista, carduus.) 

is probably of cognate signification. 
a leech, and agel, a gad-fly, seem to deiivc their names from the 
sharpness of their bile; tyx/Kvs and anyuilla from the resem- 
hlance to a snake. The ancient German cgiJchsa, a lizard ; Apg. 
^ax., at^exe; modern German eidechse, is commonly resolved into 
cgi+dchsa. The analogy of the preceding terms makes us think 
lliat it is rather eyida+ahsUf or ehsa. T'iie former part of the 
word either includes the idea of fear, disgusty or of something 
sharp or prickly. In this latter case, the nanitc, though not ap¬ 
plicable, as far as we know, to our European lizards, would 
exactly suit the lacerfa stellio. It is very possible that the Crer- 
mans may have brought the name from the East, and applied it to 
the reptiles they found in Europe, as the loninns named the for¬ 
midable Egyptian crocodile after the lizards in their own hedges. 
—\idc Ucrodot., i'l. (id. 

Tfee tyio in etymology may exercise himself in tracing the root 
ac or arjy through the various tongues in which it occurs, and may 
observe how the idea of material sharpness is Irnnsferrcd to bodily 
sensations, and then to mental emotions: ex. gr.- 'Axu, «xav&a, 
ctKi'r, aiyyx.n —acj/o, acus, dcies —Tent, elcke (edge), ackes (axe) ; 
Icel., eggia (acucre, hortari—Anglice, to egg on) ; German, er/ce, 
corner; iJavar.,ige/n, prurire, (compareGerm.yur/rew, Scott, yeuky 
Eng. itchy) —acken (to ache), a%os ; Ang. Sax., ege, fear— egeslichy 
horrible—Eng. ugly ; Icel., eckiy sorrow ; Germ., ekely disgust,— 
cum plurimis aliis. It is possible that Ang. Sax. ege, an eye, may 
be of the same family. Compare the Latin phrase acics acidnrum, 

* AwBJiiLL.—A kind of tree, impossible to state the exact species— 
not observed in the cognate languages.* — Slevcn-mi. 

Evidently the ahcler=z poplar; found in German and its dialects 
under the forms alter, albboom, abeleuy nbclke, albe. The cognate 
hingurtges occupy a very large field, of which our etymologists 
have only explored a few corners; they should, therefore, be 
cautious how they make general assertions respecting them. 

Awk, 1 

Aloorkb, I 

Askkw, >Oblique, awry, left, &c. 

Aslet, Aslowte, ' ' 

Asosn, ) 

. Wc class these words, all of which convey the same radical 

* Asg, a splinter j arwc/i, mvtj, sharpness, keenness.— Owen's flWsh Diehonary, 

• idea. 
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idea, together; chiefly as a text for a long dissertation on right 
and left. Respecting Tooke’s etymology of the former word, (that 
which is ordered or commanded^) we shall briefly observe that it 
is at once refuted by a comparison with the Greek our own 

uprighty and the Lower Saxon comparative form rechter. Appa¬ 
rently, Tooke was not aw'are that the phrase right hand was intro¬ 
duced into the Teutonic tongues at a comparatively recent period. 
It occurs once or twice in the Anglo-Saxon Gospel of Nicodemus, 
but is totally unknown in the Old German and Scandinavian 
languages. The common Anglo-Saxon term is swithre, q. d, 
manus fortior —but there is an older form in Casdmon, feso, the 
aflinities of which are worth observing: Sanscrit, dakshina; Gr. 
Senior, dr; dexter; Lithuanian, cZftVsrme; Golhic, taihswo ; 
Old German, zeso, zeswo; Irish and Gaelic, deas (whence 
deasil) ; Welsh, deheu; words all indubitably of the same origin. 
That right simply means straight, direct, will, we think, appear 
from the application of its opposite lejft, which, we venture to 
aflirin, never means the remaining hand. The following synonyms 
from the cognate languages may servo to exercise the ingenuity of 
our readers, and to show how boldly Tooke could draw a sweeping 
conclusion from very scanty premises. 

Goth, hleidurna; Icelandic, Old German, and Ang.-Sax. 
vinstri, winistar, winstar; Swedish, laettn; JIanish, keit, kavet; 
lielg. lufte; German and its dialects, ilhig, dbsch, affig, aweeh, 
gubisch, glink, letz, link, lucht, luchter, lurk, lurz, sdienk, slink, 
stuur, schwudc ; besides a multitude of minor variations. Leaving 
some of the above terms to the disciples of Tooke, we shall 
observe in general, that the numerous words denoting left may be 
classed under two leading ideas— deficiency and deviation. Of the 
first, we have a plain instance pi the Italian mano manca. The 
second is clearly.perceptible in the Greek cKaios, denoting oblique,* 
left, and also by ap obvious metaphor, foolish, awkward, rude ;— 
compare Lat. sccevus, Icel. skeifr, oblique, Dan. skiev, Germ. 
schief, and our owh askew, together with the apparently collateral 
forms (txeXXw, to warp; okoXios, (TxaXvjvosr; Scot, and Yorksh. 
.skeltered, warped by drought; Danish skele, to squint (Scotici^, to 
skellie) ; and perhaps aslowte and asleet. The ancient gloss in 
Graff’s Dintiska, awikke, devia, shows that the same idea is con¬ 
tained in the provincial German aweeh, a dialectical variety of the 
forms (ibig, affig, &c. The English counterpart awk, anciently, 
*as appeal's from the Promptorium Parvulorum, left, more generally 
denoted ^inversion or perversion; awk —end; awk —stroke, i. e. a 

* l*asow, vir nuignus, sed qui in etymolugia puriim vidubat, makes left the primary 
signiticatiuu of cxxiis, and obfiqtte the remotest, an evident liysteron-protcrou. 

back 
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back stroke (Ital, un riverso) ; and the adjective awkward* With 
the prefix gc it became gawky gawky, left-handed, clumsy, 
evidently the origin of gauche, a word wliich lias greatly distressed 
the French etymologists. The common German term link is 
apparently connected with lenken, to bend, turn; compare limiuo, 
obliquus, and perhaps XfKpt^U. The Bavarian denk is 

remarkable as an instance of the interchange of I with d, parallel 
with ^xxpv, lacruma; dingua (ap. Varro), lingua. The iiclgic 
and Lower Saxon lufte, lucht, luchfer, show that their English 
sister left is not from leave, at least not its past participle. I'he 
true origin is in nubibus —if any body can honestly connect it 
with "Kaios and Icevus,* or with the root of the German link —we 
have no great objection. The Old Germtfti lurk furnishes un 
etymon not only for aloorke, awry, but also for lurk, latere, clam, 
suhducere se, (compare Belg. slink, lejf, with our slink away,) for 
lurch, the lateral heave of a ship, and/ttrc/ier. The Bavarian form 
lurz also denotes the loss of a double game at cards, whence our 
term, lose one’s lurch—left in the lurch. The Gothic hleiduma is 
in the superlative form (compare Lat. dextimus) ; it is apparently 
cuuciected with the Gaelic and Irish cli, clith; Arinoric cley, lejt; 
the old German kleif, oblique; and perhaps with xklvu, xXirvs, 
and clivus. 'J’he forfn ^dnistar, with its kindred—by far the 
inobl prevalent in Old German, Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian— 
has been commonly referied to can, defevlus. We suspect it to 
be the Sanscrit and Bengali warn, left, with a comparative sufiix. 
Asosh may possibly be connected with the Welsh asw, aswys = left, 
or osy = oblique ; but however this may be, vve have little doubt 
that asw is legitimately descended from the Sanscrit sawya. 
Sckwude, a tci ni used by the German waggoneis, bears a strong 
resemblance to the Welsh chwith^ 

We have dwelt a little on this subject, in order to show the 
copiousness of the Germanic tongues, and the^honuexion between 
the difi'ereut branches of the Indo-European family. 

Aumbvr, Awmyb.—A measure of uncertain capacity, from amp/iora, 

afi^opBV^, 

Though this etymon has the sanction of Hire—a name never to 
be mentioned witliout respect—^it is nevertheless erroneous. 
Awniyr is the Gcnuaii eimer, denoting a bucket —and a liquid 
measure varying in capacity according to the locality—anciently 
einpar, i. e., a vessel with a single handle; consequently, to deduce 
it from xfAipoqlvs —a vessel with two handles—is like ideu^ing 
solo with duel. The real counterpart of ac(jt,<poqivs is zwipar ; in 
• modern German zuher or zober, a large double-handled vessel con¬ 
taining eight eimers ; in Low er S axon iover and iuhbe —whence 
Cumpurt: left liaudud (u]). Hesychiuiu). 
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our fnh. The above etymologies were unknown, even to Ade- 
lung, before the publication of the Old High German glosses. 

Ba, both, 

'I'his remarkable word is made the vehicle for two very unfor¬ 
tunate guesses. The J^atiii bis is not a genitive absolute of the 
(jothic bu, bolli, but from the Sanscrit dwis; in Greek, dropping 
the labial, ; in Zend and Latin, dropping the dental, bis; the 
Jcelaodic, more faithful to its origin, exhibits tois —I'ar; English, 
twice. 'I’lie conjecture that our both is compounded of ba + fwa, 
is instantly shown to be impossible by the German form heide, 
iM)mpared with zwei. The real genealogy of hoik is as follows: — 
Sanscrit uh*lw, uh ""hau, (whence, inserting the liquid, afx(pco, ambOf) 
Jjeltish, nbbn ; Slavonic, oho, oba ; Gothic, by :iph£eresis, 5a, sub¬ 
sequently enlarged into hajofhs (vid. Ulphilas, Malt. ix. 17, Luc. 
V. 3H,); whence the Icelandic, 5rtc/ir; German, 5eic?c; Bavarian, 
5«/V/, hod; English, both. The hypothesis of a Gothic origin of 
the [iUtin language, or any considerable portion of it, may be 
easily demonstrated to be a mere chimera: the languages are con¬ 
nected not by descent, but collaterally. 

Baw'sand.—S treaked with white on the face, applied to horses and 
cattle. 

JDr. Jamieson refers this word to Jlnf^flialza'no, while-footed; 
while Mr. Stevenson laboriously endeavours to trace it to the 
'ijfTros (pjdX/oy of Belisarins. ^J'lie readers of their lucubrations are 
likely to be in the same predicament as the Breton peasants men¬ 
tioned by Madame de Sdvigne, who thought their curb’s new 
clock was the (jnheUr, until they were assured that it was the 
jubilee. The matter lies on the surface. Brock is a badger; 
bitiesin, ditto; brock-faced (ap. Craven CJlossary, and Brockelt), 
marked with white on the face like a badger; 5aie«m’c/, ditto, 
'riiis simple analogy w-eigbs more with us than five hundred pages 
from the By/.antine historians. 

Bi.ack-ci.ock.— Tire common black-beetle. — Hallamshire Glossary. 

The word clock —peculiar, we believe, in this sense, to the 
l^orth-Anglian distiict—is used as a aencric term for ail coleo- 
pteioiis insects : tx. gr. brown-clock, the cock-chafer, lady-clockf 
the liuly-bird (cocciiiclla sepiem pnnclafa), bracken-clack, a species 
of meloloiitha, wil/ow-clockf and many others. This might seem 
a mere aibitrary dc^ignation, or local perversion of some more 
logiyitoate term. It is, however, a genuine Gcimanic word, and 
ot remote'antiquity, as is vshown by the ancient gloss published 
b) Gci belt—‘ cluilcich, scaiabieus.’ It appears from Schmeller, 
ihaL kiekek was the Ba\aiian appellation for the scara5a’«s slerco- 
rariu.s, late in the seventeenth century. J’lie preservation of this 

term 
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term ill a remote English province is a good illustration of Hues 
excellent aphorism —■* Non enim ut fungi nascufltur vocabula/ 

Eoth Tacitus and Ptolemy describe the AngU as a tribe of 
Suevif an account which wc believe to be confirmed by the nu¬ 
merous coincidences between the dialects of South Germany and 
those of our Anglian and Northumbrian counties. Indeed, we 
have our reasons for thinking that the language of the Angles was 
in many respects more a German than a Saj-on dialect, and ^that 
it differed from the speech of Kent, Sussex, and Wessex, both in 
words and grammar. We expect that the publication of the 
Durham and Uushworthian glosses will cither confirm or disprove 
this conjecture. 

Uelder or Elder, sooner (rathei*).—l^erhaps from the word older. 
—Halifax Glossary, ap. Hunter. 

’ETi//AoXo 7 ( 5 e ! The cognate languages show that 

helder is the true orthography, consetjiiently the word has nothing 
to do with old. It might seem most obvious to refer it to the Ice¬ 
landic helldur, potiiis, procUviieSf with which it agrees pretty ex¬ 
actly both in form and meaning. Hut so few Scandinavian jfur- 
tides iiuve become naturalized among us, that it is safer to have 
recourse to the Saxon form gc-hccldre, absurdly derived by Lye 
from hedan, to heal. true root is /^a^J-f-acclivis ; Lceiundic 

haldr. Compare, Suabian, hulden, a declivity, lialdcn, to slope ; 
Upper Austrian, hdtdur, luiltcr, rather, sooner; German, holdf 
hnld, &c. The analogy between Ihese words and the Latin clivus, 
proclivis, procliviiis, is suflicieniiy evident, both in the primary 
sense of the terms as attributes of material objects, and their 
secondary application to denote operations or affections of the 
mind. ^ 

Gar. —^To cause, make.— Jamieson, Brodadt, Craven Glossary. 

This W'ord may be regarded as the Shibboletl^ of a language 
wholly or partially iScandiuavian. The Gef'llians and Sa.\ons 
regularly employ machen, macan, which, in it| turn, is unknown 
in pure Norse. Garon, to prepare, used by Otfried, has been 
long obsolete; a descendant, however, exists in gerben, to tan 
leather, formerly garawen. • The root of the Icelandic verb gora 
appears to exist in the Sanscrit kri, facere; Persian, kerden ; 
Greek, yipa.lvw\ Latin, creo ; and the gipsy gerraf —Irnper, g^rr.— 
undoubtedly of Oriental extraction. Mr. Houchcr, in his lemarks 
under * bamboozle,’ confounds the gipsy language with the Jlash 
of our thieves and pickpockets, not knowing apparently th^j^hii} 
remarkable race have a regularly constructed tongue, v^illi eight 
cases to its nouns, and more inffections for its verbs than we 
ourselves can boast of. We are not going to digress into an 
analysis of it, but shall merely observe that the name by which 
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they caH themselves, Sinte, (i. c., people of Sind,) bears an odd 
resemblance to that of the ancient inhabitants of Lemnos, the 
SivTiss^ aygto^eivoi of Homer, commonly supposed to be a tribe of 
Pciasgi. An intrepid antiquary, capable of seeing a long way into 
a millstone, might patch up a fraternity between the two, by some 
such process as the following. The Pelasgi were an Oriental 
race—the Sivtjes- were Pelasgians—Lemnos, the place of their 
abode, was the workshop of Vulcan —the present Sinte, also 
Oriental, have from time immemorial exercised the trade of tinkers; 
ergo, &c. As Gobbet used to say— we do not vouch for the fact. 

Latjs, or Lbat.—^T o search or seek; Icelandic, leyia — 

Jirockeit. 

Rccl^ !—This word will enable us to correct an erroneous in¬ 
terpretation of Sir Tristrem :— 

‘ Wha wad lesinges layt 

Tharf him ne further go ’— 

which lait Dr. Jamieson renders * give heed to.’ The meaning 
evidently is, * He who w'oiild seek after falsehoods needs not to 
go any further.’ Tiie term lait, familiar to the inhabitants of the 
Jilnglish northern counties, is, we believe, wholly unknown iii Scot¬ 
land proper ; alTording a presumptive argument, that the poem in 
w hich it occurs was w'ritten to the south of the Tweed. 'I’his we 
believe to have been the case with several other metrical romances 
usually claimed as Scottish. It is not suAcient fur those who 
make this claim to show that they exhibit many w'ords commonly 
employed in Scoflcenrl, unless they can also produce a number that 
were never used in England. 

‘ Latub, a barn.’— Craven Glossary. 

I'rom the Danish ladei». It is well known that (Chaucer puts 
this woid in the mou^’^of one of his north country clerks in the 
* Keeve’s Tale,* w'ho, as the narrator informs ns, were of a town 
bight Strother, ^r. Jamieson, deceived by the Northumbrian 
w’ords employed speakers, boldly claims them as Scots, and 

maintains that Sirotlier is certainly Anstruther in Fife. We say, 
certainly not: but, as Dr. Whitaker long ago observed in his 
JI islory of Graven, Long Strother in the West Riding of York- 
shirc. This may be proved— inter alia —by the word lathe, com¬ 
mon in Yorkshire and its immediate borders, but never heard in 
■Scotland. J..ong Strother, or Longslroth* tiale, is not a foivu, 

* This n]ipdlAtiun a carious jumble of Celtic and Teutonic. Sti-othvi 

to have ori^'inully been Strath-/nr, the long Viilley. The piescnt fuim is a 
l^OOTt^xancpIe of the iliilbrciice between the Celtic and Teutonic uhovn. Ity the 
Wily the oddest specimen of the jumbling of those dbilecls that we know of occurs 
in the iinme of the mountain ul the head of the Yarrow, — viz. Mountbgnjcrlfnr .-r- 
Ben- or Ben-Yarrow, was no doubt the old Celtic name, and the Romanized Pro¬ 
vincials and the Danes successively gave the Moni and the Law, both of which su¬ 
perfluities are now preserved in citmulo. 
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but a district t in the north-west part of the deanery of* Craven, 
where the Northumbrian dialect ratiicr preponderates over the 
Anglian. Chaucer undoubtedly copied tlie language of some 
native f and the general accuracy with which he gives it, shows 
tliat he was an attentive observer of all that passed around iiiin. 

We subjoin an extract from the poem, in order to give our 
readers an opportunity of comparing southern and northern 
English, as they co-existed in the fiftccntii century. It is from a 
MS. that has never been collated; but which we believe tt> be 
w'ell worthy the attention of any future editor of the Canterbury 
^Fales. The italics denote variations from the printed text:— 

* Jolm highte thafoon and Aleyn hightc that other: 

Of oo toun were thei born that highte Strother, 

Ffer in the north I can not tellcn where. 

This Aleyn maketh recly al his gere— 

And on an liors the sak he Caste anoon. 

Ffortli goth Aleyn the clerk and also John, 

With good svverde and bokeler by his side. 

.lohn knewe the weyc—hym nedes no gido ; 

And atte melie the sak a down he layth. 

Aleyn spak first: Al heyle, Symond—in fayth— 

How fares thi fayre daughter and thi wyf ? 

Aleyn welcome—qupd Symkyn—be my Jyf— 

And John also—how now, what do ye here ? 

Ily God, quod lohn—Symond, nedc has iia pere. 

Hym bihoves io serve him self that has na swayn; 

Or elUs he is a fool as clerkcs sayn. 

Oure maunciple I hope he wil be ded— 

Swa werkes hym ay the wanges in his heed. 

And therefore is I come and eek Aleyn— 

To grynde ourc corn, and carye it agayne. 

I pray yow spedes* us helhcn that ye^ay. . 

It shal be done, quod Symkyn, by my fay > 

What wol ye done while it is in bande 
By God, right by the hoper wol 1 stan(^ 7 
Quod John, and see how gales the corn inne ; 

YU saugh I never, by my fader kynne, 

How that the hoper wagges til and fra! 

Aleyn answerde—John wil ye swa ? 

Than wil I be bynethe, by my crown® 

And sc h&io gates the mele falles down 
In til the trough—that sal be my disport. 

Quod John —In faith, I is of you re sort— 

I is as ille a tneller as are ye. 

And wlien the mele is sakked and yhounde, 

* Apparently a lapsui calami for spetle. 


This 
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TKis John goth out and fynt his hors away— • • ■ 

And gan to'.crie, harow, and wele away!— 

Our hors is lost—Aleyn, for Goddc*s banes, 

Stepe on thi feet—come of man attanes! 

Allas, cure wardeyn has his palfrey lorn! 

This Aleyn al forgat bothe mele and corn— 

A1 was out of his inynde, his housbonderie. 

What—whilke way is he goon ? he gan to crie. 

The wyf come lepynge iii, at a ren; 

She saide—Allas, youre hors goth to the fen 
With wyldfe mares, as fi^st# as he may ‘ 

Unthank come on his hat^d that &an<ihhn — 

And he thatifrei sholde have knet the reyne. 

Ala?, quod- Jdhn, Alayfl, for Criste’s peyn^* 

Lay down thi evve^rdc, and I mynHalawa': 

I is ful watf^us 

By Goddes tterte he bathe. 

Why ne hadde thoy |^i^hc^pbl lia the lathe ? 

II hayl, by God, Ale^h^Wo^p w Ibnne.* 

Kxccpliiig the oU'^lete forms hethen (he»icc), swa^ lorn, whilke, 
alswa, capel —all the above proviiicialisiiis aVe still, more or less, 
current in the north-west part of Yorkshire'. Na, ham{*i), fra, 
banes, attanes, ra,hathe, are puie Nojtyunrbriaii. Wang (cheek 
or tcinj)Ie) is seldom heard, except in the phrase wang tooth, dens 
molaris. Ill, adj„ for bad—lathe (barn)—<and fond (foolish)— 
arc most frequently aud familiarly used in the West Riding, or its 
immediate borders. ^Several of the varies lectiones are preferable 
to the corresponding biles in the printed text, especially the line— 

‘ I is as ill a meller as are ye.* 

Now Tyrwhitl’s reading* as is ye,’ is a violation of idiom which 
no Yorksliireinini w'bh|Pbe guilty of. The apparently ungratn- 
maticui furins, is, arc in exact accordance with the present 

practice ul^the X^n||S, who intlect their verb substantive as follows: 


Plur. 

Je^er, Vi ere, 

Du er, I ere, 

Han er, De ere. 

-» In Yorkshire. 

Ptur. 

1 is, We are, 

is, •- Ye are, 

'■ « ■ He,H» ' They are. ' 


• s • ... 

is siv'oitii observing, that the West Riding dialect exhibits, at 

least, as great a proportion of Scandinavian terms as the speech of 

the more northern districts. This we regard as a proof lha't 

Anglian and Nortluimbnan were distinct dialects prior to tlic 

Danish 
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Danish invasiofi* We subjoin a specimen of the Northumbnaii 
dialect as it existed in the fifteenth century, extracted from a poem* 

,written by a monk of Fountain’s Abbey— 

* In the bygynnyng of the lyf of man, 

Nine hundreth wynteres he lyffed than. 

Bot swa gret elde may nan now here; 

For sithen man’s life become shorter ; 

And the complexion of ilWfr man 

Is sithen febeler than was than. 

Now is it alther febelest to se; , 

Tharfor man’s Ijj^f behoves short be ; f . , 

For ay, the'langer that^man may lyffe, ' 

The raair his lyfe now sail h^n grevei 
For als^sc^ as a man is afde, ’ 

His;cmpleidpn,wmces wayk fnd'caldeS 
Thenlyaxeg •hisl ^j ^rtiJierde ah^hevye. 

And his lieade*^tiw^febijt]l«nq,dys8ie: 

His gast then waxet^SekiUfd aair, ' 

And his face rouches inair add mair. 

Of na thing thar they sail have neae; 

And without any manner of drede, 

Thai sail noght fare as mih fare here, ^ 

Who live eveisnair in drede and wbi'e'. 

For here baith king and emperour ' '. 

Have drede to*^tyne thair honour; 

And ilka ryche man has drede alswa ' • 

His gudes and riches to forgae. 

Bot thai that sail gain heaven’s blysse, 

Sail never drede that joy to mysse: 

For thai sail be syker ynoghe thare, 

That thair joy sail last ever m^.* 

A comparison of these lines with the e$jti^([s from Barbour and 
Wyntouii, in Kllis’s * Speciiiiens,’ will sbdi^rthp>^*|jijisilarj^ of Ihe 
language. The diction of the two Scottish^^ipra i|' in several 
respects more English than that of the Yorksll|f^an. 

The difference' between the northern and midland dialects will 
most clearly appear on comparing with the above an extract from 
tliat lately recovered and highly curious piecq of antiquity, ^ Have- 
lok the Dane’— < 

* The lond he token under fote, 

Ne wisten he non other bote. 

And helden ay th& rithe [ 

_ Til he komen to Grimesby. _t_ 

* Clavia Scivntiae, gr BretaynSVi SkWUkay of Knowing, by John do Wageby 
—our specimen is from a publication by W. Jos. Walker, A.D. 181C. 
f Hiatus: Sit F. Madden conjectures * awy.’ PerhapsComp. v. 2618,19— 

* He foren softe bi the 3it\ 

Til he come ney at Giimesbi.’ 

2“ C 
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Thanne he komen there, thanne was GHmdedy 
Of him ne haveden hf no red; 

But hise children alle fyve 
Alle wereq. yet on live ; 

That ful fayre ayen hem neme, 

Hwan he wiaten that he keme, 

And maden ioie sivithe mike], 

Ne weren he n^vem ayeh hem dkel. 

On knes ful fayre he hem setten, 

And Ha^elpk a\MMe fayre gretten. 

And se^n, '^'liyellcome, loverd dere! 

And |i^6lkam^^tt)e thi fayre fere! 

Blesa^ b^thal^lke ^hrawe, ’ 

That thou uire toke in Code’s lawe! 

Wei is has we sen the on lyve, 

Thou mithe us bothe sciie and yeve; 

Thou mayt us botha*|reve abd selle 
With that thoq^ilVhere dwelle. 

We haven, k>verdf,alle gode, 

Hors, and neth, and.ehi|> on flode, . 

Goldf-'and silver, and michel aiichte,. 

That Grim ure fader uf bitawcbte. . .{• 

Gold, and silver, and gther fe, 

Bad he qs^bitaken the. . ' 

We haven ehepi we haven Rwin, * 

Bi leve her, loverd, i^nd nl be thin; ,, 

Tho shair beq loverd^j^ thou shalt ben ayre, 

And wo.shokfi serven the and hire { 

And liure sistres sholen do 
A1 that evere biddes sbo ; * 

He sholen hire clothen, washeu, and wringen, 

And to hondefc^ater bringeii; 

He shblen hire and the, 

For leftsH^ that she be.” 

l^tHlll^ie haveden maked, 

SUlmn stKo|^roken and kraked, 

And the w^routh On brenne ; 

Ne was ther spaflied gos ne henne, 

Ne the hcnde, ne the dAd^e; 

Mete he dededft|)lente make, 

Ne wanted e there no god mete; 

Wyn and ale deden he fete. 

And made hem glad and blithe; 

Wcsseyl ledden he fele sithe.’** 

*11t w(Ai1d lead us too far to discuss all the dialectical pcculiaritie'> 
of this poem, which is on many accounts one of the most remark¬ 
able productions of its class. It is easy to see that it is written in 

♦ Uaveluk, mi. 66>6b, vv, Iiy9<12-1G. 


a mixed 
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a mixed dialect^more Mercian than Manning’s Chtouicle^more 
Anglian than ^Peirt Plouhman—more northern than Goner’s 
Coiifeisio Amands-—and more stionglj^ impregnated with Danish 
,than any known work of the same period. This blending of 
dilferent forms renders it probable that the author was a native of 
East Dei byshire or Leicestershire^ where the Mercian and Middle 
Anglian meet, and where there wa(^m poweiful Danish colony 
during many years. The ScandinavMtV|^cture appears, not 6nly 
in iltdividual words, but in variolis inflexions, and 

most {remarkably in the diopping«pf liquids—sAel', 

4^/, fibtif bihel —which exactly allordi wit^ i^sent pionun- 
^iatioil|,pf the Danes. The confhsldn ^#weeu4S^ates and iion- 
^{Ripirates, generally reputed as a cockqeyisn^^r^re (cnii), hende 
(duck, Danish aandf Germ, enfs,) cir, emer, is, for heir, hether, 
hii ,—is common to the vulgar throughout tl^ mit^and counties. 
The mixtuie of dialects is somelimeLqxhi^ited id the Same woids; 
for example, carZe,.(husbandman) an^ ktsi (chest) aie Anglian 
foinis, and the equivalents cherle, diis^.Merci^^ 

We add a short spi^imen of the present vulgar.diglect of Cleve¬ 
land ; being Margety Moorpoot’s reasons ’'lor leaving Madam 
Shiillpipes’ service ^ 

sc4u’ded me oot o’ my 


lYiet wi* i* my boom 


‘Marry—because she^ommost fly ted an* S( 

A\its. She war 1’ arnaUest scau’d ’at ever 1 
davs. She had eartainly sike a tongue as never war i* ony woman’s 
heH but her awn. It wad ring, ring^ ring, lik’o a larum, frae morn 
to neet. Then she wad put hersel into sifie* flusters, 'at her feace 
war as black as t’ reckon creuke. N6a, for**fmatter o* that, I war 
iiobbut reetly sarra’d ; for 1 war tell’d aforehand by some vara spon¬ 
sible fowk, 'at she war a mere donnot.’ * 

The lesemblance to Scotch is sufli(||jie0||y obvious. The fol> 
loviing is a shoit sample of the Crnvi^^if* "^ ” 

cutois arc deploiiiig the iguoiance of 
did not know what to make of Yorkshire o^ci 



The inlerlo- 
u-|hauters, who 


GiZes.—^Thou sees plainly how th’ girt foriliullidn’t kett what hawcr 
cakes war. 

‘ Bndgei .— Noa, barn, he teuk ’em, as they laid o't flfiak, for round 
bits o’ leather. I ax’d him to taste it; ai)^«eea taka up ’t beesom 
start, potters yan down an* keps it i’ my appron. He then nepp’d a 
lile wee nooken on’c, not I’ validum o’ my thoum naal, ap’ splutterd it 
out agecan, gloating gm he war puxzom’d, an’ after aw 1 c’ould say, 1 
cudnt counsel t’ other to taste ayther it or some bannocks.’ t • 

It will be peiceived that the above is JVorZA-Cinven, and sligwly 
tinctured with Noithunibrian. The propei Anglian teims for 
ken, seea, yan, yin, ayther — are knaio ; son; one (pron. wun) ; 
as if, awlher. 

“ " joo. 

As 


• Fioin the faice ot The KegisUi Ofi^e 

o 


(■ ( rdviu Dialect, 


ir I O 
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As a specinieti. of the Lancashire dialect, we give Colliei^s ex¬ 
cellent apologue of the tailor and the hedgehog; just premising 
tlmt the sage light of the village there pourtrayed is meant as an 
emblem of a reviewer. 

‘ A tealyer i’ Crumrail’s time, war throng* pooling turmets in his 
pingot, an^fund "an urchon ith’ had-lond r&aik; he Slender’d at't lung, 
boh cou’d mey nowt on’t. H*/whoav’d his whiskef'owrt, runs whoam, 
an* •tells his neighbours he thowt in his guts/at he’d fund a thing ’at 
God newer mode eawt'; ’fpr it had nother head nor tele, bond nor 
hough, midst no.r Loath to believe this, lu»ve a dozen on ’em 

wouM geaw t’ Me if they con’d’n mey shift to gawm it; boh it 
’em aw; for they newer a won on ’em eVr saigh th* lil^ afo^e^ 
they’dn a keawnsil, an’ th’ eend on 't.wui% ’at' tey’djf-^ foteh "i^la^^,» 
fawse, ovvd felly, het ao, .elder, ’a^ cou’d teli ^tclij^^g, for t!rey \ 
look’nt on him as th’ hamimel- scoance, aJ^* theawjt fuller o’ leet^" 
than a glow-worm’s tele. ^ When tl^y’dn towd him th* kese; h^T 
stroak’d his beard, sowghd an* ordeaSd th’Wheelbarrow wi’th'.spMi. 
new trindle to be fotch’t. ’Twur done, an’they'beawld’n him "awey 
to tli’ urchon in a crdck. He gloard at *t a good while, droyd his 
beard deawii, an’ wawted it ow’r wi’ his crutch. ** Wheel me abeawt 
agen o’ th’ tother side,” said he, for it stufs—an* by that it su’d be 
whick.” Then he dons his spectacles, steared at ’tagen, an's&wghing 
said, ” Breether, its summot; boh feather Addin nother did nor cou’d 
kerson it—wheel me whoam agen.”. ’ t "S 

This resembles Anglian more tCati Northumbrian—but is sufli-. 
ciently distinct from botli» The shibboleth of the three dialects' 
is house, which tbd *N*orlhtimbriatt pronounces hoose, the North 
Anglian nearly like au in the- Italian flaulo —and the 

inhabitant of South Lalkcashire in a Way quod Uteris dicere non 
est —but generally represented iu print by heawse. 

We know liio better^^^men of the genuine West of England 
dialeet than Ro]?.^ J^„Gloiicester’s Chronicle. The present 
S^arsetsliire afiLl)( ||m sbire are more barbarous and ungram¬ 
matical than |he dialects—and their distinguishing pecu- 

iivities dPlMmUJ^oIrn. 

We^uld extend ourremai'ks on every branch of. this copious 
subJiecHo St much greater length, but the above may suffice sped- 
minis We havq p^haps already given our readers cause 

to twi^tts with ffie /jtTtSev etyxv of the Grecian sage, and to tell us 
that Jucubratioiis on the barbarisms of our provinces are 
about iw accepMe to the public, as the Antiquary’s dissertation 
t>it*jiXiuicken s-llwg ^wss to the Earl of Glenalian. However 

— f *■ ‘ — -r. . 

* Pronounced thntnk. In tbb and the precediii)' specimens, we have occasionally 
adjusted tlie orthography to the English or Scottish standard, where the pronuncia¬ 
tion does not materially differ. 

t View of th^ancashire Dialect, Introduction, 


greatly, 
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greatly, therefore, we may long to prove that.rfretg/t (tedious) 
is closely related to hhtxoff and that leemerSf a north-country 
phrase for ripe nuts, profoundly referred by our glossaiists to 
les murs, is more nearly akin to leprosy^ we shall for the present 
be silent about these and other matters of similar importance. 
As Fontenelle oba^rves^ man whose hand is full of truths, wilh if 
he is discreet, often ctmlent himself with opening his little linger. 


—PaWs Natural* Theology Illustrated, Part /. A 
^ Theology,, showing the Nature of the 

Evidence artd the Advantages of the Study, By Henry ijord 
^rougharo,JP.H*S.<« and Member of the National fnstitute of 
France, l^nio. • pp. $96. London.. 1835. 

^HE importance^ of Nati^al Theology to our present liappi- 
ness and our future hopes, with its intimate connexion with 
Divine revelation, invests it with a decided superiority to c^ery 
other subject of scientific inquiry. Whence am 1 ! Whence the 
s^steqi to which 1.belong ? Am 1 the offspring of chance, or blind 
necessity ? Or, am I the creature of an omnipotent and intelligent 
Power ? If the latter ^Itemative be true, have 1 been thrown into 
existence to be the sport of accident, neglected and forgotten by the 
Being who made me 1 Or, am. I at all times under the guaidian- 
ship of His parental and omniscient eyi^? Andy when the brief 
peiiod of my existence here is completed, w^alis then to be my 
future destiny ? Am 1 to perish for ever, or is there something 
within me which will never die ? These aie questions which rouse 
our most eager curiosity. They interest llie feelings of every 
human being, if exalted but a little ab^^he animal in the com- 
inoii. They aie questions in comparisQi|^withL^qhicli all odieis 
sink into utter insignificance. H. *4^ 

To explain the nature of that evidenc^f^i^whiqli the scienee 
of Natural Theology rests, and to illustratet^hdMhvUget wkli 
which the study of it is accompanied, are the two greiit<m^cts of 
the Discourse before us. ^ 1 

Lord Brougham begins with observing, that all tKc^pbjects of 
human knowledge are usually divided into two classes; first, those 
which we know by external and intei nal sense; and, secojidrtbose 
which w'e know by a process of reasoning. Thifreiassi^oatioii he 
endeavouis to prove to be incorrect; and he ediftends, that^k ilT* 
by a process of reason only, founded on fhosd two other sdurchf of 
information, that we attain the knowledge of exteinal objects. In 
Older to establish the truth of this position, he adduces light, air, and 
caloric, as clear and incontrovertible proofs. He sajis that we do 

not 
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not see light, but,only infer its existence by a process of reasoning; 
and ‘ to know its laws/ he observes, ‘ requires a still more com¬ 
plicated process of reasoning.’ ♦.We know not,’ he says, * the exist- • 
ence of caloric, as a separate substance, but by reason and analogy \ 
nor that of air, but by a similar process.’ Thus writes the author. 
Now, be it observed, that it is not with the laws of light, of air, or 
of caloric—which it requires experience, o^ervation, aqd mason, to 
ascertain—that w'e, as opposing his theory, are at present concerned; 
but w'ith the simple existence of external Ejects. We ask, then, 
how does reason aid us in acquiring a knowledge of that simple 
existence ? We shall suppose, with Lord ilrougham, that^yr ^ 
of sight is affected. Does reason teach us the cause? Certainlyjm^l 
The cause is learned by experience ; and what is experiewce^ut 
the repeated testimony of sense? But,says our author, * ft li*ati' 
inference of reason, that the aifectiop of -sense must have had > 
a cause.’ From what premises, we ask,.-does reason arrive ,at 
this conclusion? Will he reply, that it is a self-evident and in¬ 
controvertible truth, that every effect must have a cause ? It is 
granted. But it is obvious, that the sensation must first be 
proved to be an effect, and then, but not before, by a necessity of 
relation, a cause will follow. .But we shall suppose that he abandons 
the axiom, as carrying with it the appearance of a petitio principii, 
and that he urges, * If or every change there must be a cause.’ How, 
we ask, has he learned this maxim P Can it be proved by argu¬ 
ment? or will the author explain to us that process of reasoning by 
which we arrive at this position; for, be it ^observed, he does not 
speak of reason, as" merely that source of knowledge which has 
been termed common sense, whence are derived nil our primary 
truths, but that faculty by which, ^from things known, w'c arrive at 
the knowledge of thing»t^nknown.’ Now we ciuve leave to repeat 
our que^ion—:b^ whs^yifocess of reasoning does Ix)rd Brougham 
leariiiutiimt for dimy drapgc there iiiiist be a cause ? The truth of 
the maxim we dopot^spute, but we desire to know the argument 
or tlie pro‘(^f. If be of an abstract nature, we are earnestly 
desirous to Ic^U it; fpr we candidly confess that we have no 
conception of its possibility. If it be an appeal to experience, 
docs uot the expeiience to which the appeal is made, imply a 
belief in the existence of external objects ? Can we have any 
notion of chdhye as proceeding from some cause external to our¬ 
selves, without the belief of an) tiling external ? It is evident that 
' the existence of external objects must be believed—before reason, 
or even common sense, can judge or determine. 

Possibly it may be said that our senses furnish us with a know¬ 
ledge of the qualities only, but with no notion of the substance of 
cxtcinul objects, and that the latter is acquired by a process of 

reasonin'^'. 
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reasoning. We ask, what is substance, as knowable b^r us, but an 
assemblage or group of qualities and properties i Abstract these, 
and where is the substance ? Deprive matter of length, breadth, 
and thickness, and what is there left for us to perceive? An 
external object can be known to us by its qualities only; and df 
these our senses give us direct information. No process of 
reasoning is required. '*■ 

His lordship subjoins a note, in which he proceeds etill 
farther—advancing a doctrine truly paradoxical, and resting on 
nothing but a palpable fallacy. Having bravely denied that our 
senses are n^essary to make us acquainted with an external world, 
he' next maintains that, without their aid, w'e might possibly 
a^uire a knowledge of numerical relations, and becopie expert 
anthmeticians and algebraists. He says, * that the whole science 
of numbers could, by possibility, have been discovered by a person 
who had never in his ■ life been out of a dark room, and whose 
limbs had been so confined that he had never even touched his 
own body, and had never heard a sound ; for the primitive ideas 
of numbers might, by possibility, have suggested themselves to his 
mind, and been made the grounds of all further calculations.’ He 
then triumphantly asks, ( What becomes now of all our knowledge 
tiepending on the senses k’ We answelwit is just where it was 
before the question was put. Is an argument having no better 
foundation than bare possibility to.be received as conclusive evi¬ 
dence of a fact? We shall say nothing of the author’s ‘ primitive 
ideas of numbers,* tliough we could say niucli on this subject; 
nor of his * further calculations,' having heard nothing of his pre¬ 
vious calculations; but we must take the liberty'to ask, whence 
is the presumed suggestion of ideas to originate? It must have 
some cause. Secondly, how came it to^cape the author’s atten¬ 
tion that hearing, seeing, and touching^l|m iiot.uqr onipseiises ? 
Have we not also taste and smell ? Alidad i^ji^bt occuoiiw him 
that, in the absence of the three first, we rin^ht kcquirc the"notion 
of number by the aid of either of the two lastf. Wheilbver a part 
shall be equal to a whole, the author’s reasorrii^ will be legiti¬ 
mate. 

‘ So,* he continues, ‘of the'existence of mind; and although yu- 
doubtedly the process of reasoning is here 'th^ shortest gf all, and the 
least liable to deception, yet so connected are all the phenomena with 
those of body, that it requires a process of abstraction, alien fiom the 
ordinary habits of most men, to be persuaded that we have rnore unde-* 
niable evidence of Us separate existence^ than we even hat% of the 
separate existence of the body.’ 

It is not by any process of reasoning that w c become acquainted 

' with 
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with ourselves, but by consciousness. It is thus we know that we 
exist, that we feel, that we perceive, that we ima^ine^ that we re- 
ineinber, that we reason, thi^ vre will. To this knowledge the ^ 
rational faculty contributes^ nothing. But Lord Brougham pro¬ 
ceeds oil the assumption iImI theviniiid is‘'ilSdistinct substance, 
and wholly dissimilar to the botjjy. His argument, therefore, 
can be pertinently addressed to onljf'who yield their assent 

to his assumption ;—nor will even they generally admit what he 
adirms, that we have * itiOr^mleHiable evi^lence* of mind than of 
body as distinct substaticetb and that we attain a knowledge of the 
former by a shorter process of reasoning than that of the latter. 
M ow', if his assumption were^as demonstrably true as he represents, 
we should, acknowledge that thd means by which we arrive at we 
fact would furnish an apposite illustration of his doctrine of clfS- 
sification. But a controvertist trides with his readers when be 
grounds his argument on thb assumption of a theory which is 
denied by many, and doubted by more. ■ We must observe, also, 
that it is always understood that the clearer the evidence in favour 
of any trutii, and the shorter the argument from which it is con¬ 
cluded, the firmer is the conviction, and the more general is the 
belief. If, then, we have ^more undeniable’ evidence of mind as 
a distinct existence than of body, and arrive at the knowledge of 
the former by * a ^k>rter process' than that by which we acquire 
a knowledge of the latter, w^e desire to know how the author can 
account for these two facts: 1st. That metaphysicians and phy¬ 
siologists, incomparably his superiors in all philosophical acquire¬ 
ments, have been so blind as not to perceive what, according 
to him, is a fact more evident than the existence of the body '/ 
£nd. That all believe in our corporeal existence, and, as the author 
himself acknowledges, compelled to believe it, and that many 
have no notion of an imijdaterial principle in man, and deny its exist¬ 
ence? These two unt^estionable facts are directly opposed to the 
author’s two propositions. The truth is, he confounds the power of 
thinking, which we know immediately through consciousness, with 
the existence of mind as a separate substance, assuming that they 
are one and the same thing. Though we ourselves are firmly per¬ 
suaded of the immateriality of the human soul, yet, knowing that 
this doctrine has many opponents, we should hardly venture to 
adduce it, on an occasion like this, even for the purpose of illus¬ 
tration—far less as the foundation of our argument in favour of 
’ Lhemn, 

ThaFM'e arrive, then, as the author maintains, at the knowledge 
of an externa] W’orld by a process of reasoning, we expressly deny; 
and the illustration or argument referring to the separate existence 
of mind will avail nothing with those who reject his assumption 

of 
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of an immaterial substance in man. We consider, therefore, that 
Lord Brougham, has entirely failed in his attempt to prove the 
incorrectness of the common classific^ation of the objects of human 
knowledge. 

The secrnid sectaptt of this Discojjli'se is entitled * Comparison 
of the Physical Branch of Naiural Theology with Physics.’ On 
the extreme vagueness and obscurity of this title we shall olfl'cr no 
remarks. Its meaning may be collected from a perusal of the sec¬ 
tion ; but it required more 4 }enetratioa j^amwe can boast, to extract 
it from the words. He introduces i^jvirith observing, that * the 
two inquiries, that into the nature and constitution of tlie universe, 
and that into the evidence of design which it displays, arc not only 
closely allied, but, to a cqmide^h^ extenty are identical.’ Wc 
should have been glad if Lord B. .had defined the extent and 
marked its limits; fpr pive believe. that the whole phenomena of 
nature evince the existeniie of an Intelligent Cause. But, be the 
aiHnity betw'ecn the tw'o inquiries what it may, and to whatever 
extent they may be deemed identical, we hesitate not to say, that 
liis Lordship’s observations on this part of the subject betray more 
doubt and uncertainty, than seem consistent with a firm persua* 
sion of the correctness of his own views. He says (p. 28) 
that, * it is a truth in physics, that the capacity of the eye to 
retract light, and to make it converge to % focus on the retina, 
together with a combination of its lenses, render it an achromatic 
instrument.* He then adds, * if this is not alsp a truth in theology, 
it is a position from which, by the shortest possible process of 
reasoning, we arrive at a theological truth; namely, that the instru> 
iiieiit so successfully performing a given service by means of this 
curious structure, must have been formed with a knowledge of the 
properties of light.' 

Here he seems doubtful whether the^^sition, that the eye is an 
achromatic instrument, be, or be not, a^ i^th jn natural theology. 
A few lines afterwards he pronounces it^%ithout any hesitation or 
hypothetical qualification, to be a truth common both to pliysical 
and theological science. At p. 32, again, he says: * The me¬ 
chanical construction of a bird’s egg is in accordance M'ith the 
laws of dynamics and of motion.’ ‘ This,* he observes,'^ leads by 
a single step to a truth in natural theology.’ Here wc find the 
physical fact expressed without any doubt, not as a truth in thco- 
logy, but as conducting us to such a truth. At p. 49» again, he 
says, that * theological investigation forms a branch of physical 
science.’ At one time he is doubtful whether the physioal fact be 
a theological truth; at another time he aflirms, without doubt or 
hesitation, this to be its character; and, on a third occasion, he says, 
that it merely Uads to a truth in the science of theolt^gy. It is ex¬ 
tremely 
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tremcly difficult to apprehend an author who writes so loosely, 
and who, by the aid of a little anibi-dexterity, may contrive to 
elude one*s grasp; but, if wc piay judge here from Uie general 
tenor of his observations, we are warranted in concluding, that he 
intends to affirm that the prp|)ositions in physics are propositions 
also in theology, and conversely, p. 32 he explicitly refers 
them to one and the same class; for he expressly states, that the 
two positious, namely, * that the mechanism eye'serves the 

purposes of vision,’ and < that it was con^ivjpid for this purpose,’ 
are ‘ strictly positions in physical sogjitcn.’^^'l^ 

If its contrivance, then, be a fact in physics, is self-evident 
that there must be a contriver; and the existent of a contriver, 
or J^eity, must be a fact in physics. This viewt #f the subject 
we pronouhee to be unphilosbphical. We dei^lilhAt 
be properly termed a physical faetj^ which is IfotiiNi phenomenou 
in the physical world. We can neithe^ <admit tXat the exisU 
cnce of a contriver of the eye is a fact in .pliysics, or jthe structure 
properly a fact in natural theology. We call man’s liftred of op¬ 
pression a moral feeling; that he detests a tyrah^i's'^a moral truth; 
and that he resists tyranny is an historical fact; but whatever name, 
in common parlance, may be given to his hatred of oppression, a 
mural feeling cannot, in a scientihe view, be properly called an 
historical fact—thougli the existence of the feeling may be learned 
from liistorical evidence. We perceive a chronometer, a steam- 
engine, or a spinniug luaciiitie; oiir perception may, with little 
impropriety, be termed a physical fact; |,fut wt reference of liiese 
instruments to the ingenuity of machinists a fact in physics, 

but ill metaphysics—in the philosopli/Vif inihd. 

.Lord Bioiigham proceeds to specify several astronomical, zoo¬ 
logical, and anatomical phenomena, us evidences of an intelligent 
cause ; namely, the composition of a bird's egg so contrived that in 
every position of tjie egj| the chick is uppermost—the web-foot 
of a water-fowl acting paddle—the mechanism of the larynx, 
keeping the windpipe closed by a valve, while the food passes 
over it—and the stiuctiire of the planetary system. After advert¬ 
ing to the subserviency of certain organs to certain purposes, 
and brielly noticing the planetary system, as evincing an arrauge- 
nieiit productive of order and stability, he observes— 

‘ The position, which ive reach by a strict process of induction, is 
common to natural philosophy and natural tlieology, namely, that a 
given organ performs a given function, or a given arrangement pos¬ 
sesses a oertain stability by its adaptation to mechanical laws. We 
have said, that the process of reasoning is short and easy by wliich^ 
we arrive at the doctrine more peculiar to natural theology, namely, 
that some power acquainted with, and acting under, thi$ kiiovyledge of 

vu’chanical 
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mechanical laws^ fashioned the organ with the intention of having the 
function performed, or constructed the system so that it might endure.’ 
—^p. 43. 

He had previously said,' that the egg of a bird must have been 
formed by some hand skilful in mechanics, and acting under the 
knowledge of dynamics.’ The conception, to which such phra¬ 
seology naturally leads, is degrading to the majesty of the Hiviiie 
Being. To reprefent Him as acting under a knowledge of 
his own laws is absiifd i to represent Him as conforming to laws 
not emanating from tit^selfjLs^im pious. Such language is strictly 
applicable to a l^miman nitachinist, incapable of altering the essential 
nature of a sin^^ particle of matter, and who must accommodate 
his plans ahd operations to laws witli which he becomes acquaiiiteil, 
but which he <aillll0t either change or control. It may he adopted, 
also, with consistency by the liyloist, who believes in the 

eternity of ihllter, and aH its properties^ as independent on Deity; 
but it seenfh' to us highly unbecoming in any Christian theist to 
speak of th^Deit^ in the same terni§j as if the laws of nature 
were not all o^ His appointment, as if they had an origin inde¬ 
pendent on His will, and as if to tlieir independent existence and 
operation, availing Himself of his acquired knowledge of their 
nature. He w'ere constrained to conform. 

Lord Brougham observes, that as it is by induction that uc 
arrive at the knowledge that a certain organ perforins a given fiine- 
tioii, so it is by induction W'e learn that some power, acquainted 
with the laws of yisioii, fashioned the organ for that purpose. 
Now, as he has uncKjjmdcen to explain the nature of the evidatee on 
which the science of theology rests, the reader naturally expects, 
and has a right to require, that the explanation shall be clear, and 
that the author’s view of it shall be established by illustration 
and argument. But how is he disappointed when, instead of 
elucidation, he finds nothing but assertioii or perhaps a question, 
intended, it w'ould seem, to be equivalent to an argument! < Is 
not this last process,’ says Lord Brougham, * namely, that by 
wliich we arrive at the knowledge of a being, acting upon the 
knowledge of certain laws, and fashioning an organ for a certain 
purpose, as much one of strict induction as that, by which we 
arrive at the knowledge that a given organ performs a given func¬ 
tion?’ Has Lor<l B. shown that the process is by induction? 
He has asserted it. Has he unfolded the process.^ or has he 
specified the individual facts? We perceive iiolhing but dognialicat 
atiirmation. The author rambles from facts in astronomy to facts 
in optics, and from facts in optics to facts in dynamics, and from 
facts in dynamics to facts in anatomy ; but he neither explains to 
the common reader the process of induction, by wlych the know- 

. ledge 
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ledge of these and all general facts is acquired—nor does he detail 
to the philosophical reader the steps of that induction by which he 
says we arrive at the knowledge of a First Cause. In short, he 
gives a name to the evidence, but leaves the reader much in the 
dark respecting its nature. 

But his lordship may, perhaps, contend, that in a subsequent 
page he has presented a plain and familiar illustration of his 
position. Let us see— 

‘ When we perceive,' he says, ‘ the adaptation of naturalobjects and 
operations to a perceived end, and from thence infer design in the 
maker, why do we draw this conclusion ? Because we know by ex¬ 
perience, that, if we ourselves desired to accomplish a similar purpose, 
we sliould do so by the like adaptation ; we know that, if some of our 
works were seen by others, who were neither aware of our having 
made them, nor of the intention with which we made them, they would 
he right should they, from seeing and examining them, both infer that 
we had made them, and conjecture why we had made them. The 
same reasoning, by the help of experience, from what we know, to 
what we cannot know, is manifestly the foundation of the inference, 
that the members of the body were fashioned for certain uses, by a 
maker, acquainted with their operations, and willing that those should 
be served.'—p. 45. 

This explanation of the evidence we cannot receive as comprehen¬ 
sive and satisfactory. A is conscious of design in himself; and 
from this consciousness he infers that B also acts with design, 
because A, in similar circumstances, acted with design. Here 
two questions present themselves. The first is, when A draws 
that conclusion, is the inference just? The next is, if the con- 
ciusion be legitimate, on what rational basis is it founded ? What 
arc the premises? Hoes he proceed by induction? If so, Lord 
Brougham ought to have shown this, by enumerating some of the 
individual facts, and sifting the general conclusion. He must, 
however, have a very illogical conception of the intellectual act, 
if he consider that the inference is founded on induction simply. 
The jninciples on which we reason from design in ourselves to 
design in others, he has not attempted to elucidate. That we 
reason, as he states, there can be no doubt; and that our con¬ 
clusion is justilied, is equally clear. But it is one thing to state 
an argument, or to say that we infer this or that, and quite 
another thing to elucidate the nature of the evidence on which the 
4:onclusion rests. 

Seclityi the Third is eiilitled * The Psychological Branch of 
Natural Theology, compared with Psyrliology.' This title also 
is vaguely expressed, and can only become intelligible by reading 
the section. This the author introduces with pronouncing a cen¬ 
sure 
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sure on modern theologists, for universally, as‘he affirms^ neg> 
lectiiig the phenomena of mind, as an evidence of Deity; and he 
writes, it would seem, under the self-dattering persuasion, that 
he. Lord Brougham, is the first who ever directed the atten¬ 
tion of the theological inquirer to this evidence. We acknowledge 
that authors on theology have very generally insisted on those 
proofs of a designing cause, which are drawn from the phenonicna 
of physical nature ; nor should this fact be matter of surprise ; for 
these phenomena are not only more open to observation, and 
familiar to our senses, but also far more impressive than those 
which the intellectual or the moral world presents to our view. 
They meet us every where, * in the heavens above, in the earth be¬ 
neath, and in the waters under the earth.' If Ray, therefore, Dcr- 
ham, and Paley, chose to contine their attention to physical nature, 
though we may regret that they M'ent no farther, we have no right to 
insinuate that Derluim believed—(for our author says, that he wrote 
as if he believed)—that * the heavens alone proclaimed the glory 
of God,’ or that Paley’s powers of abstraction scarcely extended to 
mediocrity. The Physico-Theology of the former furnishes ample 
proof that he did not limit his views to celestial phenomena; and 
though wc freely admit that Paley’s opinions are chargeable vvith 
some inconsistencies, we cannot concur witl^ our author, in pro¬ 
nouncing him to have been a person who ' had little of scientific 
habits,’ and only * a moderate power of generalizing.’ JSor do we 
deem it candid to say, that these writers ' had no firm, definite, 
abiding, precise idea of any other existence ’ (than material), ‘ and 
w'ere never fully and intimately persuaded of the existence of 
mind.' We should be justified in calling upon Lord Brougham 
to produce a single sentiment in the works of either, which can 
warrant this imputation. Because Paley speaks hypothetical 1}', 
and suggests, as a possible case, that the soul may be an atom, 
in order to animate the hope even of the materialist, is it just 
or candid to conclude that he himself was not an immaterialist.^ 
We might say much more on the illiberality of the author’s 
imputation, for it is unfavourably intended, but our limits will 
not permit us. We shall, therefore, only remark, that the 
reason, which Lord Brougham assigns for their omitting the 
intellectual and moral evidence in favour of Deity, while it 
w'ould furnish no excuse whatever for the omission, is to us 
a convincing proof, that he does not apprehend the real nature 
of that portion of the evidence. For whether the intellectual and 
moral powers belong to a substance totally distinct from body, or 
*be merely faculties and susceptibilities, resulting from certain modi¬ 
fications and organizations of matter, the simple existence of these 

faculties, 
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faculties, their intimate connexion one with another^ and their 
common subserviency to the attainment of knowledge and of wis> 
(lorn, of virtue and of happiness, would be a conclusive proof of a 
designing and benevolent Cause. Indeed, by the author's own 
admission, this would seem to be sufficiently evident; for he allows 
that the instincts of animals conduct us to this conclusion. He 
speaks of these instincts as mental faculties, and he may perhaps, 
with'the author of ‘ Ancient Metaphysics,’ believe in the existence 
of four species of mind, ail immaterial. Be that as it may, this is 
clear, that he must either concede to mauy of the inferior creation, 
as the bee, the otter, the beaver, and the ant, an immaterial prin¬ 
ciple, or he must allow that these instincts, though not belonging 
to a substance distinct from matter, furnish ample evidence of an 
intelligent Cause. If he adopt the former alternative, which \vc 
iiiiich doubt, he will agree with himself; but, if he prefer the latter, 
it is evident that he is incoiisistent with himself, when he asserts, 
that the existence of an immaterial principle in man is essential to 
the validity of the argument, and yet, that these instincts, though 
unconnected with this principle, prove the existence of Deity. 

VVe return to Lord Brougham’s reprehension of his prede¬ 
cessors ; and though we feel reluctant to disturb any sentiment of 
self-gralulation, which his fancied priority may have inspired, yet 
we feel it to be our duty to inform him, that he has not the merit 
of being the first, or even the second, that has directed the attention 
of the theological inquirer to our intellectual and moral consti¬ 
tution, as an evidence of Deity. Nieuweiityt, many jears ago, 
though he omitted our perceptive and rational powers, adduced the 
passion.s ^nd appetites of our nature as proofs of a Divinity; and 
ill Dr. Crombie’s work on Natural Theology, recently published, 
both the mental and the moral phenomena of man have been uii- 
foliled and urged, as a poi^erful evidence in favour of Deity.* 

Lord Brougham proceeds to show, from the faculties of reason, 
attention and memory, with the power of habit, and our capacity 


* We take this opportunity of expressing our regret, that in our notice of this 
huok,' (No. CV.) we omitted to present to our readers the Doctor’s complete refuta¬ 
tion of tlie common objection to iinmateriulism, urged by Spinoza, Sir William 
Diiimmoiul and others, even against theism itself,—namely, that no substance can 
act upon another, unless they have some common property. This objection, so long 
and so tiiumphnntly vaunted, ns conclusive of all controversy on these two most 
important ipiestions, llrumbie has suceeshfully pioved to be a fallacy; and has 
kIuiwu that the objection involves an impossibility of its truth, unlesson the assump¬ 
tion that their awn linHithesis is false. Our limits will not permit us to extract the 
p issage; we must, therefore, refer cur theological and metaphysical readers to the 
wmk itself, 1ft whic'h the reader will tinel'—vvh.it is of more importance, and what- 
Lord Uiunghnm altogether fails to produce—a clear and complete vindication of the 
doctrine of the immaieria/ity of the soul. 


for 
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for abstraction, as also from the feelings and passions of the soul, 
that the structure of the mind indicates contrivance. But he 
would have rendered the argument much more forcible, if he had 
exhibited the intimate connexion subsisting among the intellectual 
powers—the order in which they develope themselves, adapted to 
the growing necessities of the animal, and the requisite improve¬ 
ment of the rational being, from simple sensation to the abstrac¬ 
tions of science—the absolute necessity of each inferior power to 
the agency.of the superior, and the harmonious co-operatioii of all 
to the great purposes of our being. This constitutes the main 
force of the argument; and, as we have already remarked, its vali¬ 
dity does not depend on. the truth of immaterialism. 

After presenting the mental faculties and moral pow^prs of the 
human mind as evidences of an intelligent Cause, and enumerating 
various intellectual phenomena, Lord Brougham says, * The facts 
thus collected and compared together, w'e are enabled to generalise, 
and thus to show, that certain efifects are produced by an agency 
calculated to produce them.’ How this vague and obscure ob¬ 
servation is to be understood, or how the generalization of mental 
phenomena can demonstrate his lordship’s position, the reader is 
left to divine. 

Towards the close of the section, he advances an assertion 
which must startle every metaphysician who has ever studied the 
subject with attention. He affirms, that ‘ the whole argument 
rests on the assumption, that there exists a substance totally 
distinct from the body, which we call mind; and that, on the 
scheme of materialism, no rational or indeed intelligible account 
can be given of a First Cause.' If this dogma, which we admit 
to be, ill its way, original, were true, we entreat the reader to 
mark its consequences. In the first place, no man, w^ho doubts 
the immateriality of the soul, could consistently be a theist; and, 
if the author be right, Hay, Derham, add Paley, must have been 
either atheists or sceptics, or unphilo.sophical and vulgar believers. 
Secondly—ail the arguments offered in proof of a Divine Being, 
by those able and distinguished theologists—and by many others, 
whom wc might name, some of whom, according to our author, 
doubted, and others, it is known, disbelieved, the doctrine of im- 
materiulism, while none of them assumed it as the keystone of 
their reasoning; all their arguments, vve say, must be discarded 
as nothing better than specious fallacies- merfe * leather and 
prunella.’ Is there a single individual, gifted with coinpion sense,* 
whether materialist or immaterialist, who will assent to h dogma 
involving a consequence so monstrous as this '! 

There is another consequence of Ids lordship’s dogma, to which 
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vi e vi'ouid reques( the reader’s attention. If a theological writer, 
unwilling to rest the doctrine of theism on a mere assump¬ 
tion, should deem it necessary, as a preliminary ftep, adopting in 
effect the dogma in question, to prove the immateriality of the 
soul, and if he should, like our author, fail in bis attempt, it is evi¬ 
dent, that he would leave the atheist in possession of a triumph, 
if not of a convert to his hypothesis. We ask then, and we ask 
with emphasis—Is our belief in the most sOlektl^ and most mo¬ 
mentous of ail religious truths, the existence oC^^, lo rest on a 
mere assumption ? Or, is it to depend on the ccmtingeiicy of an 
author's ability to prove the immateriality of the human mind ? 
We should, indeed, have reason to tremble for our faith, if it 
were to rest on so narrow and precarious a foundation. But wc 
maintain, as we are prepared to prove, in reference to the first 
question, that no such assumption is necessary to a rational belief 
in a Supreme Being. And, in respect to tlie second question, we 
apprehend, that Lord Brougham himself furnishes a sufficient ex¬ 
ample of the danger of trusting to the competency of every writer, 
who may fancy himself capable of demonstrating the truth of ini- 
matcrialism. If he has read several eminent authors on the op¬ 
posite side, it is evident he has read them to little purpose, for 
he has still to learn the merits of the-question. It is true, that 
in this and the subsequent section, vve find some valid reasoning 
on the subject; but it is unfortunately mixed up with so much 
matter of a contrary character, and so much of bold and gratuitous 
assertion, that, while the metaphysician is offended, the common 
reader is perplexed.—Thus—as an argument for the distinct 
existence of mind'—he observes, that 

‘ The consciousness of exis^nce, the pelrpetual sense that we are 
thinking, and that we are performing the operation quite independ¬ 
ently on all material objects, prove to us the existence of a being dif¬ 
ferent from oar bodies, Avfth a degree of evidence higher than any 
We can have for the existence of the bodies themselves.’—p. 56. 

Does Lord Brougham intend to affirm that we are perpetually con¬ 
scious that we think ? If this be his meaning, we deny the posi¬ 
tion. We have no such consciousness. In profound sleep, wc 
are unconscious of thought. It has been believed, we are aware, by 
some nietaplu'sicians, that the mind is continually active, though 
the memory fails to record, or to recal its operations. This opi- 
jnion we deem not improbable, though it is still too questionable 
lo constitute the ground of any conclusive argument; but the in¬ 
telligent reader will perceive the dift’ercnce between this opinion 
and the dogma of Lord Brougham. 

Again— 
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Again-—We would ask how he has learned that the operations 
of the mind are independent on the body; for tliis is a superla- 
lively important question. Has he proved^ or can he prove, that 
we can jUiink, reason, and will, without a brain ? We are not 
ignorant of certain physiological facts, which suffice to show, that 
part of th^ brain may be destroyed, and yet the power of thinking 
remain P But it should be remembered tiiat the organ is double, 
and that not a.spi^, instance can be produced of a person born 
without a brain'^^f^ble of sensation, or of one deprived of this 
organ, yet able to reflect, reason, and will. The aulhor argues, 

* That many of tho perceptions which wc derive through the 
senses are deceitful, and seem to indicate that which has no 
reality.’ (p. 56.) He is right in saying * seem to indicate for, 
if he had not qualified the observation, we should have” told him 
that our senses do not deceive us ; but that from their reports wc 
draw false conclusions.. We should also have asked him hoiv 
these false conclusions arc corrected, but by the very evidence of 
those senses whose testimony is by ignorance represented to be 
fallacious ? 

Lord Brougham says, that * to admit the existence of a sentient 
being, and at the same -time deny that existence, is a contradiction.’ 
Palpable enough, w6 acknowledge. But will his lordship tell us 
who are they who have directly, or indirectly, maintained this con¬ 
tradiction ? The materialist disowns it, and contends, that the ques¬ 
tion is, whether the sentient being, called /, is one homogeneous 
substance, endowed with powers of perception, memory, and rea¬ 
son, or two distinct and dissimilar substances. This is the matter 
in dispute. Let not, however, our readers misunderstand us. Let 
them not suppose for q moment that we desire to advocate the 
doctrine of materialism. With all the sincerity, all the fervour, of 
which the human mind is capable, we disavow the doctrine as 
false. But, while wc thus energetical^ disclaim the hypothesis, 
M'e cannot silently listen to objections which betray a Superficial 
knowledge of the question, and scarcely possess even tlie sem¬ 
blance of validity. * 

Before we proceed to Section IV., w'e would ofler one preli¬ 
minary remark. The arguments, which have been adduced by 
theologians in favour of Deity, have been generally considered to be 
of two kinds, vix., arguments a priori, and arguments a posteriori. 
In the strictly logical sense of these terms, neither of these modes 
of reasoning is applicable to the question. For to reason «• 
priori is to argue from the cause to the cfl'ect: this evidently is 
to assume the cause, the existence of which is the very point 
which is here to be proved. To reason a posteriori is to argue 
from the nature of the effect to that of the cause. But this argu- 
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meat, if applied to the question, would assume the world to be 
an ed'ect, a point equally necessary to be proved before the argu¬ 
ment can be legitimately applied. Though this is the strict and 
logical meaning of tlie terms, they are often employed, the foriner 
to denote speculative or abstract reasoning—the latter, that which 
is founded on facts or experience. 

We had occasion to remark, in our review of Dr. Crombie’s 
Natural Theology, that its author had rendered important service 
to the cause of truth by discarding the argument d priori, as not 
only perplexing but inconclusive, and by placing the evidence of 
Deity on its only solid basis, the phenomena of nature. Lord 
Brougham here adopts the same view of the argument, and con¬ 
tends, that the existence of tlie Divine Being cannot be proved to be 
a necessary truth. He then endeavours to show that Dr. Clarke’s 
argument, as far as it is drawn from our notions of infinite space, 
is an argument not d priori, but d potf^riori, the notion of space 
being inseparable from our idea of matter; and that it is, there¬ 
fore, an imperfect procesi of induction. This view of Clarke’s 
argument is, iii our judgment, entirely erroneous. His reasoning 
is this; Space and duration are evidently necessary; and yet them¬ 
selves are not substances, but properties or modes. But if these 
modes are necessary, it folio vis that a suhstratum must, if possible, 
be more necessary, and this svhstratum must be a necessary and 
self-existent being. He afterwards retracts the term substratum 
as improper, but still adheres to his argument. Now, vi'c might 
call upon his lordsliip to show, W'here is there here a process of 
induction, perfect or imperfect; where is the ultimate and general 
fact; where are the individual facts on which the generalization is 
establislied ? We cannot allow that the argument involves any 
process of induction, complete, or incomplete. If space and time 
be, as Lord Brougham^adltnits, and as we believe, neither sub¬ 
stances nor modes, Claiwe’s argument is purely abstiact, resting 
on the necessary and immutable relations of our ideas. If space 
and time be qualities, as Clarke assumes, tlien it is not by induc¬ 
tion, but by the metaphysical relation between quality and sub¬ 
stance, that Clarke arrives at his conclusion. It is of no avail 
to say, that it is by matter and sense that we acquire our notion 
of space. It is by the same means that we gain our notions 
of number and quantity ; but no rational man wilt theieforc 
deny that J^tire tnathesis is an abstract science. \\ c must 
» maintain, tnen, in opposition to Lord Brougham, that, without 
a palpable perversion of terms, Clarke’s argument is not by in¬ 
duction. 

But this, we apprehend, is not tlie only error with which his lord- 
ship is here chargeable. He errs also in stating that Clarke’.s 
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reasoning from duration and space constitutes *his fundcanetital 
argument; and we cannot but express our surprise that he has 
thus misrepresented it. The argument, on which that able meta¬ 
physician lays the greatest stress, which he urges at the greatest 
length, and which he varies into two diilerent forms, partly, how¬ 
ever, distinct in substance, rests entirely on abstract principles. 
It is intended to prove that there must be from eternity an inde¬ 
pendent being. The reason is, because an indiiite series of causes 
and effects, or of beings dependent, involves a contradiction and 
an impossibility. This is unquestionably Clarke’s fundamental 
argument. 

We have already adverted to the inutility, not to say impro¬ 
priety, of ranking physical truths among those which ^belong to 
theological science. In treating the argument d priori, his lord- 
ship commits an error somewhat similar, but certainly less ex¬ 
cusable. He observes, ‘"We never, before all experience, could 
pronounce it mathematically impossible that such a Being 
(namely, Deity) should exist, and should faave created the uni¬ 
verse.’ The science of mathematics being confined to the rela¬ 
tions of number and quantity, it is quite absurd to apply the 
phrase ‘ mathematically impossible’ to a matter of fact. Cer¬ 
tain relations of number and quantity may be inalhematically, 
that is, by mathematical evidence, proved possible, or impos¬ 
sible ; or Clarke might believe, that the existence of Deity is as 
certain, by metaphysical evidence, as any proposition in Euclid is 
by mathematical evidence; but to speak of the existence of the 
Maker of the ITinverse as mathematically possible or impossible, 
is of all incongruities the most extravagant and ridiculous. A few 
lines afterwards, he repeats the same error:—‘ Nothing,’ he ob¬ 
serves, ‘ can more clearly show the /absurdity of those arguments 
by which it is attempted to demonstrpte the truths of this science 
as mathematical, or necessary, or cognisable, a priori* This ob¬ 
servation would be pertinent enough if it were justified by fact; 
but no theologian, as far as we know, ever attempted the mon¬ 
strous absurdity of proving the existence of a Creator as a maliie- 
matical truth. 

The section concludes with some^ obseiTations on ermfion. 
Here again we have the misfortune to differ from our author. 
He maintains, that it is as easy to conceive Ibow matter was 
created, as how it could be fashioned by thfe will^f the Deity 
into its present forms. This assertion is so inconsistent with all* 
our know’ll conceptions, and so directly opposed to acknswledged 
facts in the records of philosophy, that we cannot sufficiently express 
our surprise at the advancement of a dogina so paradoxical and 
false. Lord Brougham himself admits, that the great stumbling- 
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block to the philosophers of antiquity was creation. Hence they 
supposed matter to be eternal, and that the Deity moulded it into 
its present forms. The construction of the universe from a chaotic 
aggregate of elementary atoms, constituted, in their apprehension, 
no difficulty beyond Divine power to accomplish; but creation 
appeared to them to be an absolute impossibility. Nor should 
this, perhaps, be a matter of astonishment VVe are habitually 
acquainted with the construction of machines from given materials; 
but as we are incapable of giving existence to a single atom of 
matter, so we have no conception of the creation of any material 
form. Is creation therefore impossible? Certainly not. We 
rcchiim against the dogma, as at once arrogant and irrational; 
and if ourjimits permitted, are prepared to show', that there is no 
contradiction or absurdity in the belief, that Omnipotent Power 
can give existence to matter. But to tell us that it is not more 
diffimlt to comprehend construction Without materials, than with 
materials, is to outrage the principles of common sense. 

Ill section V. he proceeds to the second branch of natural 
theology, which relates to the probable designs of the Deity in 
respect to the future destiny of man. He introduces his observa¬ 
tions with remarking, that the immateriality of the soul is the founda¬ 
tion of all the doctrines relating to a future state. Important as 
we admit and feel this doctrine to be, we wny that it is cither the 
sole, or the chief ground on which the Theist has reason to hope 
for another state of being. On the goodness, justice, and wisdom 
of the Deity he places his main reliance. * If the soul,’ observes 
the author, * consists of material parts, its destruction seems to 
follow', as a necessary consequence of the dissolution of the body.’ 
The inference being here qualified, w'e suffer it to pass without 
objection. To affirm its destruction as necessary, or absolutely 
w'oiild be as rash aqd uiiphiiosophicul, as it would be de- 
■ , tmiuite pWfections of Deity. As He can give life 

and He is likewise capable of restoring it under 

whatever form He'^fhay be pleased to renew its existence. 

And now, while w'e explicitly repeat our disavowal of all be¬ 
lief ill the doctrine of materialism, we feel ourselves bound to 
i^ioat alsohour conviction, that the author must have read but 
littllr^i .ffiis subject, whoii'he affirms, that the mind is not affected 
by the decay of our corporeal frame, and that its action is wholly 
independent on tlie body. When he asserts the former position, 
we presume he means decay through age; for those declines which 
take place by niarasimis, phtliisis, or atrophy, which, to use the 
language of the materialist, im[iair not the organ of thought, do 
not affect the question. It would argue, we acknowledge, extreme 
ignorance, or luipardonable perversity, to deny that instances 
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occur, in which we find that the mental faculties do not decay, 
as the bodily frame sinks down through age. But are not 
these instances singular exceptions to the general fact, that me¬ 
mory, imagination, capacity for intense thought, and continued 
abstraction, all decay, as the body becomes enfeebled by the usual 
decline of nature ? Is not the failure of memory a complaint almost 
universal among old men ? Is the imagination of the poet equally 
active, equally fertile, and equally ardent, at seventy, as at thirty t 
And is it not accounted, and,always reported, as an extraordinary 
fact, if a man retain his meiital faculties in full vigour to the age 
of four score? The author, surely, will not maintain that an 
exception should have the validity of a general rule. But what 
evidence can he produce; tb prove.that the action of^the mind 
is Motally independent on tlie body?* We»have numberless 
proofs of their mutual dependence and mutual sympathy—a 
sympathy well known and acknowledged by every man who has 
given but the slightest attention to his mental afl'ections and 
bodily feelings. Is not this sympathy demonstrated by every case 
of idiotism or insanity ? And is not the facultyr of thought, and 
sense of feeling impaired, and sometimes suspended, by a contu¬ 
sion of the brain ? Can it be denied that the powers of the mind 
are debilitated by hemipleyia or paralysis? The mental effect of 
a strong narcotic, or t^ intemperate use of ardent spirits, is a fact 
too well known to be either denied or disputed. Nay, we ask 
the author himself, how does he reconcile his hypothesis of the 
‘ total independence * of the mind on the body, with his own 
admission, that ' a serious illness’ of'the latter affects the state 
of the former, and obstructs its ‘ ordiiiaiy course ?* 

In order to show the extraordinary ‘ agility of the mind, its in¬ 
dependence on body, and its distinct existence,’ Lord Brougham 
appeals to the phenomena of dreaming. After remarkiv’ 
the bodily functions are, in part, shapended 
that the senses retain a portion of their ^ that 

any impression made on them 'is caught upire mind and 
made the ground work of a new train of ideas,’ he proceeds to 
illustrate the observation by several examples, the correctness 
of which we shall neither affirm nor deny. ^ But the^f furnish aii 
occasion to remark, that the most unfortunate author ^ariipt^^e 
more unfortunate, than when he lights upon an argument, and 
seizes it with avidity, as if triumphantly conclusive—that argument 
subverting his own theory, and its adduction proving his utter- 
ignorance of its necessary tendency. It is evident, that if|finything 
can evince the mutual sympathy of mind and body, and their de¬ 
pendence on each other, it is tlie phenomena of dreaming. How 
Lord Brougham had not the penetration to perceive, that the very 

facts 
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facts which be states, proving that our trains of thought during 
sleep are varied, aud modified by impressions on the senses and the 
state of the body, are wholly irreconcileable with their mutual in¬ 
dependence, is to us inexplicable. 

Again—after showing the effect of a bottle of hot water applied 
to the soles of a person asleep, he says, that 

‘this experiment may be varied in a very interesting, and in¬ 
deed instructive manner, by falling asleep in a stream of cold air; 
you will instantly that the wind begins to blow dream of being on 
some exposed point, and anxious for shelter, but unable to reach it: 
then you are on the deck of a ship, suffering from the gale ;—^you run 
behind a sail for shelter, and the wind changes, so that it still blows 
upon you;—you are driven to the cabin, but the ladder is removed, or 
the door Idcked. Presently you are on shore, in a house with all the 
windows open, and endeavour to shut them in vain; or seeing a 
smith’s forge, you are attracted by the fire, and suddenly a hundred 
bellows play upon it, and extinguish it in an instant, till you are as 
cold as on the road. If from time to time you awake, the moment 
you fall asleep again the same course of dreaming succeeds, in the 
greatest variety of changes that can be rung upon our thoughts.’— 
p. 113. 

So much by way of grave and philosophical illustration ! If among 
oiir readers there be any who are desirous to dream of ‘walking 
over hot mould or ashes,* or ‘ a stream of lava,’ or ‘ of wan¬ 
dering through a wood, and receiving a severe w'ound from a spear 
or the tooth of a wild animal ;* they will find for each of them 
here a suitable prescription, the eflficacy of which Lord Brougliaiii 
assures us experiment will* verify. But if any of them, tempted 
by curiosity to put his lordship’s prescriptions to the proof, should 
desire a bottle of hot water to be applied to the soles of his feet 
while asleep, and should immediately begin to dream of hot 
ashes, hot mould, hot lava^^ burning coals, or Cobbett’s gridiron, 
he wdll, we presume, draw any conclusion rather than his lordship’s 
— vis.j that the mind is totally independent on the body. 

In the seventh section the author offers some observations on 
* final causes,’ in which we find nothing of importance which has 
not been said again and again. He then endeavours to show that 
synthesis and analysis" are essentially the same,—‘ the generalization 
of particulars, the arranging or classifying facts, so as to obtain a 
more general or comprehensive fact; and the explanation of phe¬ 
nomena is just as much a process of generalization, as the investi¬ 
gation of the proposition itself by means of which you are to giv{’ 
the exphtnation.* 

Let us take one of the author’s own examples. If we find, 
by a copious variety of experiments, that the atmosphere has 
weight and elasticity, and that, a vacuum being produced between 
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two substancesy the superincumbent air presses (hem together, we 
arrive at a general truth, or general fact. The process is induction. 
But we do not proceed by induction, as in order to establish a 
general fact, when we say, that the adhesion of a fly’s foot to a 
ceiled roof is a fact referable to that general class of facts, or 
is a truth comprised under the general rule. In the former case 
we collect the facts in order to establish the rule; and in the latter 
we proceed on the assumption that the rule, or fact, or law is 
established, and we reduce the fact in question under that general 
law. It is doubtless true that we may be said to make the fact 
more general by comprehending in the general law an additional 
fact, if it can be proved that the fact is reducible under that law ; 
but this is not induction or generaluation; for that process was 
previously completed, and the general law established, if Lord 
Brougham had contined himself to the observation that the classi> 
fleation of phenomena is not aflected by the distinction between 
synthesis and analysis—we should have entirely concurred with 
him ; but when he states that these two modes of proceeding are 
only one operation—w'e must take the liberty to express our dis¬ 
sent. The difference between the synthetic and the analytic mode 
of instruction is universally acknowledged, and the latter, for 
obvious reasons, very generally preferred. 

In the second part of the Discourse, the author describes the 
pleasures which accompany the study of natural theology. Here 
we find many passages which have our unqualified approbation ; 
but, as the observations which he ofl'ers have little or no connexion 
with the scientific and principal object of the work, namely, to 
explain the nature of the evidence oh which N atural Theology 
rests, we feel it unnecessary to occupy our remaining space with 
a detailed examination of them. We must, however, insert one 
specimen, and it shall be a very favourable one, of the author’s 
style. '^4 

After remarking, in the first place, that ' the greatest advocates 
of natural theology have been sincere and zealous Christians and, 
Sudly, * that natural religion is most serviceable to the support of 
revelation,’ he says, 

‘ We proceed a step farther, and asserti'-^-Srdiy, that it is a vain and 
ignorant thing to suppose that natural religion is not necessary to 
the support of revelation. The latter may be untrue though the 
former be admitted. It may be proved or allowed that there is a 
God, though it he denied that Be sent any message to man, througl^ 
men or any other intermediate agents ; as, indeed, the Epicureans 
believed in the existence of the gods, but held them to keep w’hoUy 
• aloof from human affairs, leaving the world, physical as well as moral, 
to itself, without the least interference in its concerns. But revela¬ 
tion cannot be true if natural religion is false; and* cannot he de¬ 
monstrated 
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rnonstrated strictly; by any argument or established by any evidence 
without proving, or assuming, the latter. A little attention to the 
subject will clearly prove this proposition. 

‘ Suppose it were shown by incontestable proofs that a messenger, 
sent immediately from heaven, had appeared on earth; suppose, to 
make the case stronger against our argument, that this messenger 
arrived in our own days, nay, appeared before our eyes, and showed 
liis divine title to have his message believed by performing miracles 
in oUr presence. No one can by possibility imagine a stronger case; 
for it excludes all arguments upon the weight or the fallibility of tes¬ 
timony, it assumes all the ordinary difficulties in the way of revelation 
to be got over. Now even this strong evidence would not at all esta¬ 
blish the truth of the doctrine promulgated by the messenger ; for it 
would not show that the story he brought was worthy of belief in any 
one particular, except his supernatural powers. These would be de¬ 
monstrated by his working miracles. , All the rest of his statement 
^vould rest on his assertion. But a being capable of working miracles 
might very well be capable of deceiving us. The possession of power 
does not necessarily exclude either fraud or malice. This messenger 
might come from an evil, as well as from a good being; he might 
come from more beings than one, or he might come from one being 
of many existing in the universe. When Christianity was first pro¬ 
mulgated, the miracles of Christ were not denied by the ancients, but 
it was asserted that they came from evil beings, and that he was a 
magician. Such an explanation was consistent Avith the kind of belief 
to which the votaries of polytheism were accustomed. They were ha¬ 
bitually credulous of miracles, and of divine interpositions. But tlieir 
argument Avas not at all unjphilosophicai. There is nothing whatever 
inconsistent in the poAA'er’to work miracles being conferred upon a 
man or a minister by a supernatural being, who is either of limited 
poAA'er himself or of great malignity, or Avho is one of many such 
beings. Yet it is certain that no means can be devised for attesting 
the supernatural agency of any one, except such a poAver of Avorking 
miracles; therefore it is plaii| that no sufficient evidence can cA’er be 
given, by direct revelation alone, in favour of the great truths of reli¬ 
gion. The messenger in question might haA’e power to AA'ork miracles 
Avithout end ; and yet it would remain unproved, either that God Avas 
omnipotent and benevolent, or that he destined his creatures to a future 
state, or that he had made them such as they are in their present state. 
All this might be true indeed, but its truth Avould rest only on tlie 
messenger’s assertion, and upon Avhatever internal evidence the nature 
of his communication afforded; and it might be false, without the 
least derogation to the truth of the fact, that he came from a superior 
•being, and possessed the power of .suspending the laws of nature. 

* But t|je doctrines of the existence of the Deity, and of his attributes, 
which natural religion teaches, preclude the possibility of such ambi¬ 
guities, and remoA'c all those difficulties. We thus learn that tlie 
Creator of the world is one and the same; and we come to know his 
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attributes, not merely of power, which alone the direct communication 
by miracles could convey, but of wisdom and of goodness. Built upon 
this foundation, the message of revelation becomes at once unimpeach*’ 
able and invaluable. It converts every inference of reason into cer¬ 
tainty, and, above all, it communicates the Divine Being’s intentions 
respecting our lot with a degree of precision w'hich the inferences of 
natural theology very imperfectly possess. This is, in truth, the chief 
superiority of revelation, and this is the praise justly given to the 
gospel in sacred writ,—not that it teaches the being and attributfis of 
God, but that it brings life and immortality to light. 

‘ It deserves, however, to be remarked, in perfect consistency with 
the argument which has here been maintained, that no mere revelation, 
no direct message, however avouched by miraculous gifts, could prove 
the faithfulness of the promises held out by the messenger,^ excepting 
by the slight inference which the nature of the message might aftbrd. 
The portion of his credentials, which consisted of his miraculous 
powers, could not prove it. For unless we had first ascertained the 
unity and benevolence of the being that sent him, as those miracles 
only prove power, he might be sent to deceive us, and thus the hopes 
held out by him might be delusions. The doctrines of natural religion 
here come to our aid, and secure our belief to the messenger of one 
Being, whose goodness they have taught us to trust.'—pp. 805-9. 

The work coifcludcs with various notes on the classifications of 
science; on final causes; on the * Systemc de la Natureon cause 
and effect; on Hume’s scepticism; on the ancient doctrines re¬ 
specting the mind, Deity, and matter; and on Warburton’s theory 
concerning the ancient doctrine of a future state. In these notes 
wc find little or nothing in which the anthor has not been antici¬ 
pated by other writers. Here, as elsewhere, indeed, he borrows 
without measure or grace. But now, hawing presented our readers 
with an analysis of the work, w'e must draw our remarks to a 
close. 

Lord Brougham’s main object is to explain the nature of the 
e\idence on which the science of theology is founded. On the 
success of this attempt, some readers, who are fond of the chiaro 
oscuro, may be inclined to offer him their congratulations. For 
ourselves, we honestly confess that, as we love light rather than 
darkness, and prefer a clear and steady view to an obscure and 
transient glance of an interesting subject, w'e feel dissatisfied, though 
not exceedingly disappointed, by a perusal of this production, it 
appears to us, if considered as a scientific or philosopliical ex- 
planatipn of (he subject, to be a complete failuic. Lord Brougham , 
pioceeils thus. He selects some anatomical, zoological, and astro¬ 
nomical facts, which, for no valid reason lliat wc can divine, he 
chooses to call facts in natural theology. He takes, for example, 
the planetary system, and observes, that we learn by induction 
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that the arrangement possesses a certain stability. He says, that 
it is equally by a process of induction that we know that the 
system was constructed by a designing cause. But does he prove 
that our conclusion is the result of induction ? Has he illustrated 
or explained the process ? Does he particularize the individual facts 
on which the induction proceeds, and by which the general fact is 
established ? For such proof or elucidation the reader will search 
in vain. It is quite unsatisfactory to tell us that we infer design 
in another^ because wc, in order to accomplish the ^ame object, 
should adopt the same procedure. The fact is admitted as an ar¬ 
gument for Deity ; but the fact neither explains the ground of our 
conclusion, nor does it show how the process is that of mduction. 
There is, ^n truth, through the whole of his attempted explanation, 
a looseness of expression, a vagueness of amception, and an 
absence of that lucid and logical exposition of the nature of the 
evidence, which the philosophic reader has a right to require, and 
every reader a right to expect. At one time, the process is strict 
induction, simply ; at another time, it is a step beyond the strict 
process of induction; at another time, it is the evidence of reason 
arguing from facts established by induction ; and at another time 
we are told that induction itself is a species of reasoning. Surely 
there is a lack here of those clear conceptions and well-dehncd 
views, which attest the discernment and consistency of the philo¬ 
sopher or the metaphysician. 

If Lord Brougham had shown, by a collection of examples, that 
a concurrence of iiieans-toends are, in common life, uniformly ad¬ 
mitted to be proofs of design, and hence concluded the general 
truth that such concurrences, whether in nature or in ajt, are 
evidences of design, he v^ould have shown that the existence of an 
intelligent cause rests on induction. Or, if he had commenced 
with stating, as the ground of our belief in a creative power, the 
acknowledged maxim, that in all our judgments respecting results 
from iiuman agency, we conclude design from complicated concur¬ 
rences of means to ends—(we do not say, with his lordship, udap- 
tations, for, in strict metaphysical language, we should thus beg 
the question, every action implying an agent)—and if he had then 
proceeded to stale the primary and the secondary truths, on which 
this maxim is founded, he would liave proceeded scieiitilically, and 
exhibited the nature of the evidence in a clear and philosophical 
light. And here, if he had perfectly understood the subject vhich 
he has undertaken to explain, ho would have perceived, that our in- 
ference*of design from concurrences, or, as he says, adaptations of 
means to ends, does not rest solely on induction, but is supported 
by evidence of a much stricter character. With this part of the evi¬ 
dence Dol'd JBroughnm, if xve may judge from his silence, seems 
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wholly unacquainted. This evidence we consider to be highly iin- 
portantr as overturning the hypothesis of fortuitous concurrence 
or blind necessity, and establishing the certainty of intelligence 
and design ; yet his lordship has not adverted to it, even iu the 
slightest degree. 

We have also to remark another important and extraordinary 
defect in the execution of the work. If Lord Brougham had suc¬ 
ceeded—as be has, in our judgment, failed—in liis attempt ta un¬ 
fold the nature of the evidence by which we arrive at the knowledge 
of design in the works of nature, he seems not to have understood, 
that to this design is not equivalent to evincing the exist- 

teiice of One Eternal and First Cause. Some of the ancient philo¬ 
sophers acknowledged design, but believed in a plurali^ of gods; 
and among the vulgar polytheism was the common creed. Now, 
is it not surprising that his lordship has not made the slightest at¬ 
tempt to explain the nature of that evidence, by which we learn the 
existence of one eternal and independent being f The unity, or 
personality of the Deity is mentioned only once, and then incident¬ 
ally; it makes no part of the inquiry. For this extraordinary 
omission we can find no apology. A few words will serve to jus¬ 
tify this animadversion. It must be clear to every one who is ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of evidence, that all induction must ter¬ 
minate in a general fact. Now, if there be any fact, or any truth, 
which can be truly pronounced singular, solitary, or unique, it is 
the existence of an eternal and uncaused being. Here, then, it 
may be naturally asked, how is it possible .by induction to arrive at 
the knowledge of this individual and momcutous truth ? How can 
induction lead us to a solitary fact ? 'Diis important question the 
author has not attempted to solve. Hellas offered no explanaliuu 
of the nature of that evidence, by which we learn the existence of 
one uncaused being. For aught that Lord Brougham has said, 
the reader of his work may be theist, or polytheist, or pantheist, 
as cither prejudice or reason, truth or error, may chance in his 
mind to possess the ascendency. It is true he makes frequent 
mention of a creator and an artificer, one eternal being ; but the 
whole of his explanation is confined to the evidence of design. 
This, we repeat, is an inexcusable omission. 

We do not mean to deny, that the reader may collect some 
notion of the nature of the evidence from what the author has 
written, but it is presented in so loose, so defective, and so iinphi- 
losophical a manner, as to convey no distinct and correct concep-* 
tion of its nature. Instead of a clear, methodical, and logical ex¬ 
position. we have little else than scattered hints, and mere glimpses 
of its character. Whether this be that J^ord liroughani himself 
did not apprehend it distinctly, so as clearly to cqmmuiiicate a 
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right conception of it to others, may be a matter of doubt j but we 
are certain, that the subject might have been explained in a single 
sheet; and that his lordship has found room in his volume for many 
sheets of mere extraneous matter, serving no other purpose than 
to show to the reader into how many subjects his attention has 
dipped—or rather, perhaps, how cleverly he can turn to account 
the scattered scraps of notation supplied by zealous subalterns. 

We have already had occasion to express our dissent from several 
of the author’s metaphysical opinions->>but we mmi say a few 
words more on this head. He says (p. %5) that experience and 
reason are required to teach us the existence of external objects. 
How does he evince the truth of this position ? He says^— 

* A certaiq sensation is excited in the mind, through the sense of 
vision ; it is an inference of reason, that this must have been excited 
by something, or must have had a cause. That the cause must have 
been external may possibly be allowed to be another inference which 
reason could make, unaided by the evidence of any other sense. But 
to discover that the cause was at any the least distance from the 
organ of vision, clearly requires a new process of reasoning, consider¬ 
able experience, and the indications of other senses; for the young 
man Avhom Cheseldcn couclied for a cataract at first believed that 
everything be saw touched his eyes.* 

Lord Brougham here argues in error. He proceeds on the as¬ 
sumption that rational conviction is essential to belief ; and that if 
we do believe, our belief avails nothing unless we can prove that it 
is founded in reason. He forgets, or he is not aware, that there 
must be some primary truths whence others are derived, and that 
these neither admit nor require any logical evidence in their favour. 
We should, for example, be glad to know the author’s reason for 
believing that similar causes, acting in similar circumstances, pro¬ 
duce similar effects. Is it because experience has taught him that 
it alw'ays lias been so? Granted. But he believes, also, that similar 
causes will continue to produce similar effects. Experience cannot 
teach him this. Does be refer his belief to some steady and fixed 
principles in the constitution of nature ? But to presume that 
these principles will continue to be fixed, is to beg Uie question. 
The author, notwithstandihg, believes the maxim, and acts upon 
it every hour of his life, though he neither has, nor can have, any 
proof whatever that the maxim is true. Indeed, were it a law of 
our nature, that rational belief were, in all cases, necessary, the 
, condition of the species would be lamentable enough. But it is 
wisely ordered by the gracious Parent of the universe, that we have 
a firm conviction of many truths and many facts, particularly the 
existence of external objects, long before reason can exert its 
power. The child entertains not a doubt of the existence of his 
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toys, his playfellows, and his parents. The savage believes in the 
existence of his hut and his canoe,—of his bow and his arrows,— 
of the venison that feeds him, and of the brook that quenches his 
thirst. If he were asked why he thus believed, could he give any 
philosophical reasons for his belief? No. He would refer im¬ 
mediately to the testimony of his senses, and the belief of the 
negro would be as steady and as impregnable, as that of the most 
profound and subtle nietaphysiciao. Nor would it be possible to 
shake this belief, unless some sceptical philosopher, by way of 
enligiitening his mind, should tell him that he was labouring under 
an egregious delusion,—that he perceived nothing but ideas,—and 
that he could have no certainty that the ideas, or the signs, were 
true types of the things signified. In short, reason might make 
him a sceptic, but would not confirm his conviction. * The case 
of the youth couched by Cheselden proves nothing to Lord 
Brougham's purpose. It merely shows, that the sense of sight 
alone cannot teach us the distance of external objects. We con¬ 
tend, then, that Lord Brougham errs egregiously in his metaphy¬ 
sics, when he affirms that reason and experience are necessary to 
teach us the existence of things external. 

.Again:— 

‘ It has been objected,' he observes, ‘ that we know of no instance 
in which the human mind has been known to ex^t without the body.' 

* This objection,’ he says, ‘ is refuted by the acknowledged fact that 
our bodies are perpetually dlianging, and that in the space of fifteen 
or twenty years they have not a particle within them wJiich belonged 
to them at the commencement of the period.’ 

We immaterialists might, in despair, al>aiidon our cause, if we 
had no abler advocates than Lord Brougham to defend it. Eveiy 
materialist is aware, that the body is subject to continual change; 
and a distinguished physiologist has delivered it as his opinion, 
that in less than a hundredth part of the time specified by our 
author, it is entirely renovated. He, therefore, does not contend 
that the self-same body is necessary to thinking, willing, and 
acting—just as no Christian believes, that identity of corporeal 
frame will be necessary after the resqrrection. The attempted 
refutation, therefore, proceeds on the^^fallacy technically termed 
iynoratio elencki. The arguhient may suffice to prove that we 
may exist, and do exist, without the, that is, the self-same body ; 
but is utterly insignificant when offered to prove that the soul is 
so far independent on the body as to exist without a body. The, 
distinction is so obvious, that the wonder is iidiv it coul^ escape 
a person of common penetration. 

Before we dismiss his lordship’s metaphysics we have one other 
observation to offer. In a note connected with section third, he 

endeavours 
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endeavours to explain the doctrine of causation. In this attempt 
we cannot but remark that the author does not exhibit that clear 
conception, or that methodical arrangement and consistency of 
thought, which distinguish the acute and correct metaphysician. 
In discussing this subject there are, as we conceive, two distinct 
questions. The first is, whence is derived our notion of causation ? 
'llie second is, by what criterion are we to distinguish between the 
mere conjunction of two events, and their relation as cause and 
effect? The author, after observing that our original notion of 
causation is to be referred partly, if not wholly, to the perceived 
conjunction of events, remarks, that causation implies a notion of 
exertion or power. He then proceeds to observe, that * the mere 
constant and unvarying succession of two events ’ (what do they 
succeed ? he means, we presume, conjunction) * would not, of 
itself, be sufficient to make us, even in popular language, denomi¬ 
nate the one the cause, and the other the effect.’ In this opinion 
we concur. Mere conjunction is no proof of causation. * Ught,* 

he proceeds, * uniformly succeeds dark.but no man ever 

thought of calling, or deeming, night to be tlie cause of day.’ He 
then adds, ‘ Another very important experiment, or observation, is 
required, before we pronounce the conjoined events to be related 
to one another as cause and effect.’ 

‘ Not only,’ he says, ‘must the second e<i^ept always have been found 
to follow the first, but the second nutst never have been observed 
without the first preceding it, or, at least, without some other event pre¬ 
ceding iU in which case the causation is predicated alike of both these 
preceding events.’ ^ 

This observation, or experiment, he pronounces to be very im¬ 
portant. 'I’he reader, therefore, naturally expects that it will ma¬ 
terially assist him in ascertaining the distinction between mere 
conjuiictjon, and the relation in question. In this expectation he 
will feel himself disappointed. From the author’s explanation, it 
would appear that to causation it is essential, not only that B 
should be always followed by A, but should never be found with¬ 
out A, or some other event which may be predicated as the cause. 
But if causation is to be predicated of A, in such circumstances, 
and B is to be considered as the effect, these conditions or requi¬ 
sites of causation are found in day and night, for day is always 
followed by night, and is never found without night succeeding it. 
Is day, then, the cause of night ? 

This conclusion the author of course rejects; for he observes in 
the subsequent paragraph, tliat ‘ this positive and negative evidence 
merely shows, that v\ hen one event exists, the other exists imme^ 
dialely afterwards, and not otherwise.’ But, if this be his doctrine, 
from >\hich we by no means dissent, and if this experiment, or ob¬ 
servation, 
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servatioa, furnish no criterion whatever of causation, what becomes 
of the grmt importance which die autlior attaches to it ? From 
his manner of expressing himself, we should conclude it to be of 
superlative moment; whereas it seems, by his own admission, to 
be of no value. Is it quite consistent to say, that we derive our 
notion of causation from sequence, then to say that sequence fur¬ 
nishes no evidence of causation, then to represent an observation 
or experiment respecting sequence as of very great importance 
in ascertaining the relation of cause and effect, and then to con¬ 
clude with stating that it affords no proof whatever of causation ? 
This is certainly not a very consistent or philosophical mode of 
illustrating a subject, or removing a difficulty. 

Again : when he subjoins the alternative, as marked in the quo¬ 
tation by italics, he gives such a latitude to his explanatioli, that the 
criterjon of causation becomes indefinite and unintelligible. We 
never heard of an event that was not preceded by some other event. 

We proceed to his astronomy. Speaking of the bodies that be¬ 
long to our system, he observes (p. 40), ‘ All those bodies which 
move round the sun, twenty-three planets, including their satellites, 
and six or seven comets, are continually acted upon by two kinds 
of force.’ When we read this passage, we felt confident that the 
compositor had committed an error \ but, on consulting the table 
of errata, we found no correction. Now, we are aware that the 
comelary bodies have not Been, and doubtless cannot be, accurately 
ascertained. Lalaiide, Laplace, Vince, and other distinguished 
astronomers, have given it as their opinion thtit the number of 
comets, which have appeared from the beginning of our a;ra to 
this time, is about five hundred; and it is said that one hundred 
are recorded to have been seen before that period.- When, or by 
what mighty convulsion in our planetary system tliese cometary 
bodies have been almost ail annihilated, and reduced to six or 
seven, we must leave it to the author himself to explain. It is 
strange, it is passing strange,’ to find such an error in a work 
j)rofessedly scientific. Is the school-master d^ad, or is he only 
dismissed from office ? 

Again—there is scarcely, we believ(^ a member of the Me¬ 
chanics’ Institute—scarcely a boy or a girl who has received an or¬ 
dinary education, that is not acquainted with the number of planets 
and satellites belonging to onr system. What then must be the 
astonishment of the reader, when he finds the author, in a philoso¬ 
phical explanation of the planetary structure, gravely and delibe¬ 
rately rcjireseiiting the number to be twenty-three ? Is it,possible 
—is it credible, he should be ignorant that tliey amount to twenty- 
nine ; consisting of eleven primary, and eighteen secondary bodies ? 

,§«ch 
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Such palpable errors have a necessary tendency to annihilate all 
confidence in an author’s opinions. Whether they are to be attri¬ 
buted to ignorance or to inadvertence, their eifect on the mind 
of the reader is precisely the same. If we detect an author erring 
in subjects familiar to almost every intellect, how can we rely on 
his accuracy in questions involving difficulty, and requiring pro¬ 
found research? 

With his lordship’s geology we do not think it worth while to 
quarrel. On liis anatomy also, and his metaphysical observa¬ 
tions on the chemical fact, termed a terlium quid, Our limits' will 
not permit us to enter. We proceed to his logic. 

Several fallacies in his reasoning have been already exposed. 
Wc shall subjoin one or two additional specimens. He remarks 
(p. 22) tliat our knowledge of motion is not a perception of 
sense, but a deduction of reasoning. We deny the position. 
Motion is a continued change of place, and this change is learned 
by sense and not by reason. He adds, that * the very idea 
of diversity implies reasoning, because it is the result of com¬ 
parison.’ If comparison necessarily implied reasoning, the author 
would be right; l>ut we may have a conception of diversity, 
and may practise comparison, without employing the rational 
faculty. Wc taste sugar, we taste vinegar; we perceive diver¬ 
sity, and immediately pronounce them to be dideient, I’here is 
comparison and judgment, Imt there hi no process of reasoning. 

Ill order to show that we ou’ght not to disbelieve the existence 
of Deity, merely bejpaule Ve have not seen him, he argues thus: 

* We find,'' he observes, * a single fragment of a bone in some 
wild country, and infer from that not only the existence of an 
animal there in ages past, wholly different from any wc ever saw, 
but also deduce its form and its habits.’ He then observes', 

* that we thus infer and believe the existence of that respecting 
which we have not, and cannot have a single particle of evidence, 
either by sepse or by testinlofly.’ ‘ We have no experience’ (he con¬ 
tinues) ' oflhat Giiifit Being’s existence in whom we believe, as our 
Creator, nor have We the testimony of any man relating such experi¬ 
ence of his own. But so'^either wc nor any witnesses in any age 
have ever seen the lost animals that once peopled this earth ; and yet 
the lights of inductive science have conducted us to a full knowledge 
of their nature, and perfect belief in their existence.* 

We fl^te agree with Lord Brougham in thinking, that the exist¬ 
ence oftne Divine Being ought not to be disbelieved, on the simple 
ground ^hat we have not seen Him; and we maintain that His 
being and attributes, though He is not visible to human eye, may 
be, and indeed are, clearly manifested by what is seen. But w'e 

do 
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do not approve bit lordship’s logic. It is scarcely necessai^ to re¬ 
mark, that ackuovvledged premises are necessary to every rational 
conclusion—that our assent to any proposition must rest on some 
evidence, either intuitive, or moral, or scientific. But if Lord 
Brougham’s opinion be correct, we have been labouring under an 
extraordinafy error; for it appears that we may have a rational 
belief of a fact, in the absence of all the evidence of which a 
fact is susceptible. We must either believe that an animal,,now 
unknown, once existed in the waste, or we must disbelieve it. If 
we take the latter alternative, the conclusion would not serve the 
doctrine of theism, nor intended illustration. If we choose the 
former, and believe in the ancient existence of the animal, as he 
maintains we do, and as we allow w^e must, it may be asked, on 
what ground do we believe? If Lord Brougham be right, our belief 
would be wholly irrational; for the existence of any external ob¬ 
ject can admit no other evidence than sense or testimony; and" 
here, as his lordship contends, we have not a single particle of 
either. 

But our belief is not so groundless as his lordship represents. It 
rests, though not wholly, on the clear and incontrovertible evidence 
of sense* The relic, is seen, and may be touched. We, therefore, 
on the evidence of two of our senses, conclude the former ex¬ 
istence of the animal, jus^'as we should the former existence of 
a tree, if we saw a root dug up, which might have been buried for 
centuries under the groupd. In either -cpse the existence of a part 
is evidenced by sense, and the existenep of the whole is a necessary 
consequence. What the whole animal was In structure, size, and 
habits of life, the physiological discoveries of Cuvier, who traced the 
laws of relation, and the principles of anatomical co-existence, in 
animal structures, enable us to ascertain; but the simple fact of 
existence is established on the evidence of sense, and the abstract 
and metaphysical axiom, that, where there is a part, there must 
have been a whole. r- 

One w'ord more in admiration of oiir author’s consistency. He 
tells us that the belief that mind exists as a c^inct and indepen¬ 
dent substance is essential to the wh^e argument in favour of 
theism; and that, on any other hypothesis, * no rational, indeed 
no intelligible account can be given of a First Cause.’ Now, 
Paley, by Lord Brougham’s own admission, was not a firm be¬ 
liever in immaterialism; nay, his lordship doubts if heJbelieved 
in it at all. Be that as it may, thus much is certairi^hat the , 
doctrine of an immaterial principle in man makes no part of 
Paley’s argument. It follows, therefore, that what he has written 
is neither ‘ rational’ nor * intelligible.’ Now—is it reconcileable 
with common sense to compose a Discourse on the Evidence of 
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Natural Theology—and in that discOiirad to'aascrt, if not to at¬ 
tempt a proof, that Palcy’s argument can have no sound foun- 
dtttion—-and notwithstanding to write, or cause to be written, 
* copious and scientific illustrations * of an argument, by the 
editor's own confession, neither ‘ rational * nor ‘ intelligible V 
It will not do for Lord Brougham to remind us, that he ac¬ 
knowledges Paley’s argument to be put in * a close and logical 
manlier,’ until he has first explained to us how an argument, 
neither * rational ’ nor * intelligible,’ can be put ‘ in a close and 
logical manner.’ This would be only to escape from one diffi¬ 
culty to run into another. 

To conclude. If wo’ were to form an estimate of the author’s 
philosophical aCtjuirements, and his talent for abstract discussion 
from the work before us, we should brie6y statedhat his knowledge 
appears to us to be more various than correct; his views enlarged, 
rather than clear; his penetration more quick than profound; 
that his opinions are the result of hasty thought, rather than of de¬ 
liberate inquiry; that his reading and reflection on several subjects 
which he has attempted to discuss have been extremely super¬ 
ficial, and that his mind is too excursive to fit him for becoming a 
sound metaphysician-.* His style occasionally exhibits an easy 
masculine energy rarely found in the authors of the present time; 
but it is in general too^hkX and difiruse**t6 be employed with ad¬ 
vantage On subjects of thiti sei^re thitt'acter—‘and it is deformed, 
more frequently thgh we could have anticipated, with pedantic 
affectations Oti thd oiff hand, with colloquial vulgarisms on the 
other. 


Art. V ,—Memorial de VH6tel de Ville de Parisf 1830. Par 
Hippolyte Bonnellier, Ancien Secretaire de la Commission 
Municipale—Gouveriiement Provisoire. Paris, 1835. 


general character of the July Revolution is by this time 
pretty^'ell understoo^^ It is assuredly—to use a vulgar, but 
in this caslhmost,|^tab)e phrase—the greatest humbug that ever 
insulted the common sense of mankind :—a revolution made in 
the name of a charter, ^icli charter it forthwith tossed to the 
wind—a revolution made in the name of the people, in which 
the people had really no share, and from which they have derived 
no advftlitage—^a revolution made by a faction, which faction be*- 
came its earliest sacrifice—a revolution made in the name of 
' liberty, whlih has produced a despotism—a levolulioii planned, 
preparqpl, and executed its journalists ^ of which the same journalists 
are^ow tlie most bitter enemies, and the most signal victinis---a 
revolution, which from the moment that it had strength to walk 

alone, 
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Alone, and in exact pi^oporiion to its growing puwers/bas em« 
ployed all its vigour in proscribing, prosecuting,'persecuting, and 
. punishing, even unto the death, the pretences, the principles, 
and the persons to which it owes its existence. 

Such, indeed, is the march of all revolutions; but in other 
cases it has been somewhat slower, and the events—spread over a 
greater length of time, and separated by extraneous incidents—did 
not afford that singular approximatiou and violent contrast which 
the July Revolution exhibits. Cromwell, Robespierre, and'Na¬ 
poleon attained their ruthless supremacy by degrees, and the eyes 
and ears, of men were diverted and deceived by the interludes of 
wars, massacres, and victories, which veiled, if they did not con¬ 
ceal, the strides of the. usurper; but in this case we see the pro¬ 
gress of the tyranny in its naked truth—there are no softenings or 
shadings—no gradation in the transformation of the demagogue 
into the despot—-all appears in the strong, bold, unmingled 
colours of the most impudent * contrast-—and black has become 
white, and white black, y/iih a degree of suddenness and shame¬ 
lessness which strikes even the dullest eye with mingled astonish¬ 
ment and disgust. 

The men who made the Revolution of ^July speedily divided 
themselves into two classes.: those who petfonally profited by it, 
and those who did nof, ^rhe fdrm^ have fo^gptten their principles 
in their places; the latter find'their principles sharpened by dis¬ 
appointment ; and the apostate possessors of office are now perse¬ 
cuting, with all the furious zeal of new- |nd interested converts, 
those unhappy men by whose efforts alone they were advanced to 
power. We do not regret—quite the reverse—that France has a 
government strong enough to protect the lives and properties of 
the great mass of the nation who took no share in this ffagitious 
revolution; and still less do we blame King Louis Philippe for 
dealing with the perverse, lawless and godless factious which 
surround him, in the only way in wjt^h such monsters cAn be 
managed; but we cannot see without wondet and some degree of 
pity, the intriguers and instigators of the c^inal crime exer¬ 
cising their ill-gotten power in vengeance bb their own tools and 
dupes. 

Committunt eadem diverso crimina fato:— 

Ille crucem pretiura sceleris tulit—^hio diadema ! ^ 

This broad and general view of the causes and consequences of 
the July revolt is so clear and undeniable, that it needs no iltus-’^ 
-tration from us; but there are several incidental and.^^uxiliary 
circumstauces connected w'ith the leading event which are w*orthy 
of our attention as matter of history, of instruction, ana we will 

2 E 2 . even 
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even venture, on so grave a subject,'to add, of amusement. Mr* 
Burke says, that "even in the most solemn events there are ludi^ 
crous episodes. The * Souvenirs Historiques* of that foolish and 
forgotten booby B^rard have already amused our readers* with 
some such instances. The revelations of a livelier coxcomb, M. 
Hippolyte Bonnellier, now afford a still fuller exposure. In both 
cases the cause of historical truth has been served by the loqua¬ 
cious veracity of disappointed men : in' both cases, but especially 
in tliat now before us, we find an authentic delineation of the 
contemptible persons, the paltry motives, the miserable means, 
and the unimaginable accidents which accomplished a revolution 
more important we believe—at least ist hi principle jrto European 
society, than any of the dozen revolufions, ail equally ‘ glorious* 
in their day, which succeeded ones-another at about the average 
of one in every two years, from August, 17§2, to April,' 1814. 

Who or what M. Hippolyte Bonnellier was before the Three 
Great Days, we know not. We suspect him'to have been one of 
that bold and busy class of indigent /{(/Auteurs which, created by 
an almost gratuitous system of public instruction, has overstocked 
the literary market as well as the learned professions, and which 
therefore hangs loose on society—always ready to join in popular 
commotions, which can do no great harm to those whose poverty 
assures them that they have nothing to lose, and whose vanity 
whispers that they have everything to gain. 

Be that as it may, this much is certain, that M. H. Bonnellier 
—from a position so obscure, that he himself does not choose to 
tell us what it .was-rrl^d^bimslilf jn a few hours the self- 
appointed secretary, and'?1^-electea' adviser and agent of the 
/Provisional Goeemmfhfwhich occupied the interregnum between 
the imbecile ii^tegrity of Charles X., and the cunniug boldness 
of Louis Philippe. 

M. Bonnel4er’s first appearance was on the evening of the 27tfa, 
at the meettt||p«^at tbe qjfl§g e of the National, (a newspaper whose 
presses where about one hundred and fifty 

persqns, chiefly ^ij^aliats, decided on an insurrection against the 
Ordonnances, andsefif q,deputation, consisting of M. Thiers, (then 
employed on—that, we-believe, is the technical phrase—the iVa- 
tionalf) one Chevalier, and Bonnellier himself, to anounce this 
decision to a meeting of members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
which had assembled at M. Casiniir Perier's. The meeting had 
just broken up, and M. Perier was conducting MM. Guizot, 
* De Broglie, and Puyraveau to the door—when the deputation 
met aiiv stopped them. Thiers and Chevalier announced the 
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object of their mission. MM. Guizot and. Perier with one 
voice exclaimed, < Why such precipitation ? Wait for the 3rd of 
August’—[the day-for which the Chambers were summoned.] 
Bonnellief interrupted-—' iVith you, gentlemen, if you will—^ 
not, tvithout you I* * Unhappy young man/replied M. Guizot 
in alarm, 'whither would you drive uaV * To insurrection !’ 
exclaimed Chevalier* This awful word terminated the conference 
between parties who had, at this time, no community of feeling. 

The cofiflict began soon after, in which we do not find that M. 
Bonnellier was personally engaged—on this evening, he certainly 
was not, for he informs us that from M. Perier’s he went to a meeting 
at M. Cadet'Gassicourt’s—[another literary man)—before the firing 
began, and staid there till it was^ over for that night,—employed 
in choOsjng district-iigents tp^'organize the insurrection.* He tells 
us nothing of himself during the whole of the 28th, the fighting 
day, and we may be sure that it is because hi^anity has nothing 
to tell. During that day and the next morning, the people were 
anxiously inquiring for .a leader, but none appeared till about 
eleven o’clock on the 29th, when Bonnellier heard a cry, * PVe 
have a General.* * His name ?* ' I don’t know.’ * Where is he ?* 

‘ In front of the Exchange’— [La Bourse.'] Thither Bonnellier 
ran and found the Place covered with a -dense crowd, shouting 
* Vive le General Buhourg /’ * Who is this general ?’—* I don’t 
know .’—* Is he a distinguished oflScer?’—* iH^ancy not.’—* Who 
appointed him V —* I can’t telL’-rr** Where is he V —' At that win¬ 
dow.* Bonnellier pressed forward--^ftf|d^et the General coming 
out of the Exchange. He^ad^ei^.,^^;him‘before. 

* He was a man of above forty, <» %id;^l|^tature \ his features, 
which were not disagreeable, and seemed ba ^dieate an adventurous 
character, were not without a certain dignity { but bis countenance 
was disturbed. One could see that he was a man hpixted suddenly 
from a very low condition into eminence, ^and stunned ^by such an 
explosive elevation, but endeavouring tO|£oflect himsel^.|gpd to recover 
his balance.’—^p. 20. % 

Here we must observe a most rem^i^^l^^ct,^fter all ^we 
have heard of the series of glorious victofiMS won by the people in 
the Three Great Days, that there should hot, as. far. as our—not 
narrow—^inquiries have gone, have been one sif^leperson cited in 
any document or work of authority as having aistinguished him¬ 
self or even taken a part in these illustrious transactions,* till noon 

oh 


• We are aware that the names of a dozen of huroeM are to be found Mi the rodo* 
montade catchpennies alluded to in our review of M. Bermond de VachfireT* MiliU^ 
Account of the Insurrection * (Quarterly Review, vol. xliv. p. 226) ; biA M. Ber. 
mond, in his second edition, took the trouble of examinmi; and utterly disproving^ 
every one of these cases. There is no doubt tliat there was some sharp fighting on 
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oti the 29th) when, just as the fightitig was over, we find coining 
out of the Exchange, a General Dubourg, of whom no one ever 
heard before or since. If King Charles's ministers and generals 
had conducted themselves with ordinary common sense, not to say 
spirit) they would have suppressed this factitious tumult, as Louis 
Philippe has suppressed two much more formidable 6meute»f and 
the affair would probably have passed away, for what it really 
was,* a riot instigated by two dozen disaffected journalists, and 
paid for by Lafitte. 

As it w as, however—just about or very little before the time that 
the Louvre was evacuated, and the troops were already retreating, 
the people found a leader,—and such a leader/vM. Bonnellier 
informs us that Dubourg had attained the .rank of sidjutant-^neraf 
before the'fail of Buonaparte,.find that he was disgraced by the 
Bourbons. We do not .find the name in Buonaparte's last etai 
major de Varmie^ dhd we do find M. le Comte Dubourg among the 
adjudans commandant of the Restoration. Whether this be the 
man, we know not; it seems, however, certain that die leader of 
the 29 th July was not a general officer, but was fraudulently in^ 
vested with that title to serve the seditious purpose ef the moment. 
However this may be, M. Bonnellier proceeds to describe him as 
being, at this crisis, V 

' dissatisfied and soured, as a stirring mihd might be expected to be, 
by the low state of *his affairs and the failure of his speculations. 
M. Dubourg would naturally scrae'the ffrSt opportunity of trying his 
fortune: political dissatisfaction offered n*plau«ible pretext (Jheau prh^ 
texte). As soon as ..the ordonoanees s^peared,^ he had several inter^r. 
views with other offioera like;himself, unemployed and dissatisfied. 
M. Evariste Dumoulin, We of the editors of the " Constitutionnel,’ — 
a man without' talents but not without personal courage,—was also a, 
stirring man. Being the creditor of Dubourg, he could exercise over 
him the double {|^thority of one who has a right to ask and who has 
fimch to promis^ To dib#" was the order of the day, and M. Evariste 
Dumoutln to create ij^feourg our general.' —p. 22. 

r Whila a ni|wsp|^r edrtor of ‘ no talents’ was thus making a 
General of a brt^eti'^peculator, where were the Lafayettes, the 
Gerards, tliePuj^ols, the De Broglies, the Guizots, the Sebastianis, 
axicf all the other civil and military heroes whose brows are adorned 
with the laurel.s, aiifi whose purses are lined with the profits of the. 
Three Great Days? The fact is, the victory w'as not yet absolutely 
certain, and they were, as MM. Bcrard and Sarrans have told us, 

the 28th, tlndt^many nerkons wore killed, and that there must have been many 
instances of individual bravery on the port of the people ; but we repeat, we have 
not lound the authentic cliitinction of any name : we think we may vennirc to nsscrtj 
that «o QUO of any note, or even tnuonety, was heard of in the afi'oir tdl all the 
fitting w&s oven ‘ 

. ^ , waiting 
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waiting tbe event in hesitation, negociation, and doubt :* and we 
are convinced thet this episode of Dubourg was got up with the 
design of driving the revolution/o^fer, and .probably/arMer, .than 
those men who had eomething io lone were willing to go. 

M. DumouUn and his Oeneral now headed the people. * Let 
us march,’ cried Dumoulin, * and seize the Hotel de Ville—the 
throne it there.* Bounellier joined the crowd which followed 
these adventurers, shouting, * To the H6tel de ViUe-^-Fioe le Ge^ 
neral Dtihourg!' 

They had not proceeded far, when, in a ^ dirty, stinking, little 
street,’ of no gp<^ lippute, called La Rue Jocquelet, the column 
suddenly halted, and jionnellier, looking about him, found, to his 
astonisbrneot, thatbotii the Editor and the Germral had disappeared. 
This sudden absence, and the place in which it occurred,niccasioned 
the most grotesque and indecent surmises. After a delay of twenty 
minutes, however, a loud hurra proclaimed the return of the two 
leaders. It had, it seems, occurred to M. Dumoulin, that the 
* old great coat’ in which bis General was dressed was not suitable 
to the dignity'of hts station, and the magnitude of the enterprise ; 
and they had slunk away in quest of au old cldlhes’^sbop, * where, 
for 3l. 5s. —disbursed by M. Dumoulin—the General was equipped 
in the seconds-hand uniform of a general of brigade.’ This change 
of costume was Jhailed with the liveliest transports of joy by the 
heroic and enliglitened ariiiy, which—reinforced by the important 
auxiliary of a laced coat-^TOBumedais .ihsireh .to .the Hotel de Ville. 
They found the ediHce was empty ; yet, as if everything iti this 
part of the affair w'as to 'be ridiculpus, it.was.j.not to be entered 
w'ithout danger—for just as the General and his follower, Uon> 
nellier, who had pushed forward; close to the GpieraVs person, 
were about to ascend the steps, the victorious army thought proper 
to celebrate their triumph by a feu dejoict which, as they had not 
had the precaution of extracting the balls from muskets, was 
attended with so much danger to their^leaders, that Bpiineliter 
honestly confesses that the General and himself threw ’themselves 
on all fours in a sad fright, and in ^at posted made 

their triumphal entry into the palace' Of the ProyisionkI Govern¬ 
ment I ^ N o,’ says Bonneliier, with great naivete^ 1 shall never for¬ 
get the sensation with which ! lieard the whistling of the balls.’ We 
Conclude, from his extreme surprise at the sebnd, as .well as from 
other reasons, that he had not been personally present at any of 
the glorious coiitlicts of the preceding days, though, as we shall 
see, he had the good luck to partake of the spoil. They escaped, 
however, this volley of exuberant joy, und/ finding the Hotel abso¬ 
lutely empty,' (p. 23) (all the liberal reports of the day were full 
of the indescribable gallantry with which the H6tel de V iUe was 

stormed,) 
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stormed^) M. Bi^bourg pressed through an ante-room into what 
had been the cabinet of the Prefect of the Seine, followed by 
Boiipellier, and one other person whom Bonnellier never saw 
before nor since ; and when they were got in, they »hut the door — 
leaving the oi eroXXoi on the Place de la Greve, and the more select 
in the ante-chamber. Can anything be more indicative of the 
hap-hazard of revolutions than that these three obscure men, who 
had ^ever before seen one another, should, .by the jumble of 
anarchy, be thrown together into this\:abinet-rr-the representatives, 
for the moment, of the sovereign-people of France?—a new 
triumvirate! Can there be a truer picture of^ow human nature, 
than that having, by such an accident, found their way into the 
room, their first movement should have been to bolt the door 
against their colleagues ? Bonnellier must be a ready fellow ; he 
seems to have imtanfer gotten rid, somehow, of the third man; 
and sitting down on the opposite side of the table at which Du> 
bourg installed himself, he informed the General that he was his 
secretary, and that it was necessary to prepare the acts of the 
fjovemment !—-‘AnA here we cannot but observe the effect pro¬ 
duced by the change of dress and station even upon one who 
had witnessed the ignoble process of the transformation. 

‘ I am bound to say,’ adds he, with the most amusing naivete^ 

‘ that the General now showed a presence of mind—an d plomb~~-& 
self-confidence—a dignityy fully equal to the extraordinary part which 
he was called upon to act J’—p. 24. 

The first order given by the General was for the preservation of 
the various monuments of the arts which might have been endan¬ 
gered in the anarchy. The second was an order to the mayors of 
Paris, regarding, we presume, the safety of the citizens. The third 
was for the care of the wounded. All this was no bad mimicry of 
Buonaparte. * I wrote,’ says Bonnellier, * all these orders under 
the dictation of General Dubourg; they were instantly printed, 
and posted all ovef Paris !*—p. 24. 

It is really farcical to observe the progress of this provisional 
authority, and the insolent ayrs with which Bonnellier immediately 
treats those over whom he had no other precedence but the ac¬ 
tivity with which he had stuck to the skirts of the General's 
second-hand coat. . 

‘ Immediately after oua installation^ the adjoining room was filled 
by a crowd of scribes^ directed spontaneously by M. Baude, the editor 
of the Temps.” This editor was admitted to communicate with the 
general two or three times. It has been said that the Honourable M. 
Baude [this title means, we presume, that Baude has become a de¬ 
puty] had established himself in the Hotel de Ville with the ascen- - 
daiicy of the representative of the Provisional Gover nm ent. I declare 
• that 
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that although M. Baude’a zeal was praiseworthy, lie was in no very 
such official positiofn* —^p. 25. 

No, no>~that station belonged to Bonnellier himself. But now 
a second third man (the first third man having vanished without 
even leaving. his name behind) appears in the Cabinet: this was 
Colonel Zimmer, one of Buonaparte’s demi-soldCf who, pressing 
through the crowd, elected himself—(revolutions have their self- 
.elections as well as corporations)—‘ Chief of the staff* to> the 
General^ and made his arrangements and distributed his orders 
with the activity and system- of an experienced soldier. In the 
meanwhile, the crawd assembled in the Place de Gr^ve, seeing no 
one at the windows—at which the feu de joie and occasional 
bursts of similar enthusiasm had rendered the Government rather 
shy of appearing--became impatient to see their Genefaly and he 
was obliged to leave his administrative labours, to show himself at 
the windows ; * and never was elected of the people received with 
more enthusiastic acclamations.’ Dubourg must have thought 
himself Napoleon, and Bonnellier would not have changed places 
with Talleyrand. 

The last faint, scattered shots now announced the final retreat 
of the royalist troops; and theUf says Bonnellier, crowds of the 

* men of to-morrow'pressed foryvard to the Hotel de Ville, to 
share, if not to monopolise, the spoils which had been won by 
the ‘ men of to-day' Amongst others, came an officer from 
Lafayette, to announce to General Dubourg that another pro¬ 
visional government had been formed,—tliat Lafayette had as¬ 
sumed the chief command—and had sent to apprise the provi¬ 
sional General that he would forthwith coine to instal himself in 
the H6tel de Ville, and to offer, as the price of Dubourg’s abdi¬ 
cation, the command of a legion of the National Guard. If 
Dubourg had had spirit to continue to play the part of Napoleon, 
God knows what might have followed this proposition; but he 
seems to have been a mere puppet, and he answered modestly— 

* Sir,—No one else would head the people, and I did so. The 
child of liberty, 1 am obedient to my mother. »^You may return 
and tell General Lafayette diat, as soon as he presents himself, 1 
will resign into his bands my command and the Hotel de Ville.’ 

This, as we shall see presently, made an end of poor Dubourg: 
not so of Bonnellier. We really admire the impudent presence 
of mind of the fellow, which w'ould have fitted him, beyond any 
one we have ever read of, for a Scapin at the Theatre Tran^ais, 
or for a minister at the Palais Royal. 

The new commission of government, consisting of Messrs. 
P.erier, LafiUe, Lobau, Puyraveau, and Schonen, now arrived, pre¬ 
ceded by their general, Lafayette. Bonncllfer remained alone with 

Dubourg 
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faubourg to receive the new authorities. Dubourg at once resigned' 
his temporary authority into their hands. Bonnellier was far from 
imitating his example. He addressed them, and said that * he had 
entered the H6lei de Ville at the head of the people ; that he had 
already obtained extensive information and collected valuable notes, 
which| if they thought fit to accept his services, he would frankly 
communicate to them, and would zealously serve them to tbe best 
of his ability.’ They were evidently taken by surpris*^ at such 
cool assurance. At last Lafayette answered-—* Your patriotism 
brought you hither} be pleased to remain.' 

* bit down/ said the members of the commission; * go on with 
your work.’ 

Poor Dubourg—now become nobody—was turned out of the 
room: sentinels were placed at the door, to ensure the privacy of 
tlie Executive; and Bonnellier exclaims, in an agony of delight, 

* Thank God, France has a Government! ’ adding, we have no 
doubt, in his own mind, * and I am its Secretary.’ But his 
triumph did not end here. It was immediately observed that the 
presence of the military commander in the Executive Council 
was unconstitutional, and Lafayette was sent after Dubourg; but 
he installed himself and his staff (with Colonel Zimmer—who, 
like Bonnellier, was resolved not to be laid aside—at its head) 
in an adjoining room; and Bonnellier remained alone with his 
Provisional Government. We believe, in the annals of accident, 
there is nothing to equal those two hours of this man’s life, which 
found him one of a mob on the Place de la Bourse^ and left him 
—the survivor of his cplleagues—the admitted secretary of the 
supreme power. 

But he had still another trial. Lahtte declined, on account of 
a sore leg, and other prudential considerations, to continue a 
member of the commissioiiv The active and clever lawyer, Mau- 
guin, was named in Ilia stead. Hitherto, the second Executive had 
done nothing but prate.,«nd gossip; Mauguin gave a new life to 
their deliberations. * What has l^n done V he asked, on taking 
his seat. * Nothing,’ said General Lobau. * Nothing!’ exclaimed 
Mauguin; ‘ and it is three o’clock! Have you even a secreRiry V 

* Je me nommai ’— I am the man, says the imperturbable Bon- 
riellier. * Veryj(reH,’ says Mauguin; ' sit down, and write from 
my dictation a circular to the twelve muuicipuiities of Paris. 

‘ The Provisional Government -' 

. * Halt there !* cries General Lobau—who all along showed a 
great in^lisposilion to revolutionary expedients— * I will not sign 
that.'—* Why not, General V —‘ Because we are not a provisional 
government.’—* Wc have the powers of one.*—' 1 doubt it; but, 
at all events, we have not the title.* * What matter?’ replied Mau- 
• guin; 
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giiin} * it will give authority to «ur proceedings.* ' I won’t sign/ 
returned Lobau doggedly; and they were obliged to restrict them¬ 
selves to the title of Municipal CcmmiBsion. But Bonnellier, who 
had thrust himself on Dubohrg; and imposed on Lafayette, and 
juggled the original commission, found he could not manage the 
impetuous yet discriminating ardour of Mauguin. In one of Bon- 
nellier’s drafts, which was sent into the outer room to be copied 
and dispatched, the Honourable M. Baude (who, our readers* will' 
recollect, was ' spontaneously directing a host of scribes ’) detected 
some error in form. * Correct it, then,’ said Mauguin, * and coun¬ 
tersign it yourself* This was the first blow to Bonnellier’s 
secretaryship. Another soon followed. * Gentlemen,’ said Mau- 
gnin to his colleagues, * M. Lafitte has expressly desired me to 
invite you to appoint M. Odtilon Barrot your secretary.' ‘ ’J'his,* 
observes Bonnellier, * was arranged beforehand with that young 
and illustrious advocate.’ *Beit so/said another member; 'let 
M. Odillon Barrot be our secretary, with M. Bonnellier as bis 
colleague.’ 

Even here, Bonhellier’s presence of mind did not forsake him. 
Whether he imagined that he should conciliate Mauguin by ap¬ 
pearing to favour Baude, whom Mauguin had just distinguished, 
or whether he thought that, with two such.‘great men as nominal 
secretaries, he might be able to play them oft* against each other, 
and so retain the effective duties, he does not say; but he now- 
suggested that M. Baude had been all the morning eniployed 
spontaneously in the public service, and that it would be unfair to 
pass him over. On this observation, B^ude’s name was added to 
that of Odillon Barrot, and Bonnellier remained as their assistant. 

Nothing can be more dramatic-^more comic, we should say— 
than the account Bonnellier now gives of the proceedings of this 
Commission, and of the various visits which they received from all 
the 'men of to-morroio,* who, now that the game was,.obviously up 
with Charles the Tenth, were hastening tp/oire valoir leurs petite 
interns with the new government, ifipr One instance we must 
find room. 

* Early in the following morning, when SI. Odillon Barrot and I 
were alone in the council-chamber, M. Alexandre JDc Laborde entered 
and said, “ I am 'Prefect of the Seine —these gentlemen have pro¬ 
mised me.” “ I know nothing about it,” said M. Odillon Barrot. “ I 
declare to you,” replied De Laborde, “ that they have promised it tome, 
and I hope you will be so obliging as to draw up an order which may ^ 
enable me to take possession of the office and apartments in the Hdtel 
de Villc.” “ Do you, by chance,” answered Barrot, “faffe us for 
your clerks ?” Nothing was done publicly in this matter all day ; but 
M. De Laborde was busy at work with the individual members of the 
commission, and at seven o’clock in the evening Bonnellier received 

orders 
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orders fo make out his appointment. ** But,** added Mauguin, to the 
new prefeit “ you cannot take possession till to-morrow.** “ I beg 
your pardon,” said De ]|jaborde, I have had my bed brought into the 
next room.”—What, already Yes, I have ordered my servants 
to bring all that is necessary, and so I will go to bed, for 1 am suffer* 
ing dreadfully from a contusion in the leg, which 1 got in climbing 
over a barricade.” p. 82, &c. 

And, so he left the Council Chamber, and af^ having ac¬ 
cepted a visit of conyratulaiion from all the heads of his new de¬ 
partment, the adhesive prefect immediately took possession of his 
ofhcial bed, hoping that, after such an act of livery and seisin, lie 
could run no risk of being displaced. ' 

Our readers will no doubt appreciate M. Odillon Barrel’s cold 
reception of M. De Laborde, and will sympathize in the disap¬ 
pointment of the latter, when they learn that—notwithstanding the 
old adage about the legal efficacy of possession and M. De 
Laborde’s contusion in scaling a barricade—Louis Philippe in 
a few days after was pleased to constitute the said M. Odilloii 
Barrot, Prefect of the'^eine! Half the book is employed in 
similar anecdotes, all proving that in Prance—as, we suspect, all 
over the reformed wor\d-r-;le pat/iotisme le plus pur is evinced by 
a very hungry attentioprtcr'one’s own personal interests. 

This work, like every other authentic account of the July revo¬ 
lution, is a practical'Commentary on this great text of egotism; and 
we heartily wish our limicar allowed tis to exhibit the whole extent 
of the miserable meanness of every tnaii (with the almost single 
exception of M.' Casimir Pdrier) w'Ijo appeared upon that wide 
scene of perfidy and plunder—but we must proceed—and we arrive 
at the person who cerUkly bad the greatest share the plunder, 
but, we believe, the least ishare of the perfidy—Louis Philippe. 
We have ofiwiatatfed cKnr'^f|Kniqn of his conduct in this affair—our 
convictum that.be encouraged" opposition but not revolution—that 
he rather wislied to be the honoured and flattered head of a po¬ 
pular party, than the chief of a sedition—and that, at last, he con¬ 
sented rather than desired^to usurp the crown. To that opinion 
we still adhere, though -M. Bonnellier publishes—with some very 
malicious forms of deference—a letter, * written in the Chateau de 
Neuilly, at Ihree-qumters phst three on the morning of the 30th of 
July,' of which be possesses, he tells us, the oiigmal, and which, 
in M. Bonnellier’a opinion, evidently shows that the Duke of Or¬ 
leans was no strangle to the events which were going forward, and 
^was even ready to lend himself to the gentle violence which should 
drag him*'to the throne. This letter is as follows :— 

* The Duke of Orleans is with his whole family at Neuilly. Closo 
* to him at Puteaux are the King’s troops ; and an order from the 

* Court 
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* Court might in ft moment seize his person, and deprive the'nation of 

* his powerful ^arantee of its future, safety. It is proposed (on jiroposey 

* that the constituted authorities, adequately accompanied^ should pro- 

* ceed to Neuilly and offer him the Crown. If he make objections on 

* the score of delicacy, or of family considerations, he must be told that 

* his presence at Paris is necessary to the tranquillity of Paris and of 

* France, and that they (on) are obRged to put him in a place of safety. 

* This plan may he safely acted on—its entire success may be confidently 
‘ relied on; and, moreover, it is positively certain, that the Du-ke of 

* Orleans will not be reluctant to associate himself with the wishes of 

* the people.*—p. 104, , 

This letter—even though it should have been written by General 
^thalin, or his wife Her Royal Highness the Princess Adelaide— 
would not alter our opinion. At three-quarters after three on the 
morning Of the SOth^ the cause of the whole Bourbon family, was, 
by the faults of the ministry and [Marshal Marmont, irrevocably 
lost, if the Duke of Orleans had not consented to take up the 
sceptre which his well-meaning, but duped and silly cousins had 
dropped from theinj trembling hands. A chivalrous gentleman 
in the position of the Duke of Orleans, as" we have before said, 
would probably have joined the unfortunate* head of his race early 
in the affair, and might have saved him ;,hut ffie Duke of Orleans 
was only a bold and prudent man, and he amtented himself with 
preserving the crown to the Bourbon family—in his own person. 

Accordingly on the31&tj,tho Dul^e of Orleans—proposed by 
that bankrupt intriguer Laflte, and accepted.by that incapable 
dotard Lafayette—arrived ’ pt tW Hdtel de Ville to assume the 
regency of the kingdom. ’ It was a bold step; for, assuredly, ex¬ 
cept Lafitte and his hirelings, he had no re^ party in the undis¬ 
ciplined assembly which he faced. A QLuqjkipal addresp pledging 
him to certain vague principles of liber|lispt. wi^read iahim, which 
he, in a few still vaguer words, appeared to adbpl;* while the mys¬ 
tified and perplexed crowd looked on. with mute^slouishmeiit. 
It was then that, for the last time, the voice of Dub6urg w'as 
heard—a clear, sonorous voice, with much force and peculiarity of 
intonation— 

> * ..» « 

* You have made those engagements. Tak% fate that you keep 
them. If you forget them, the people is thj^,'on the Greoe’ [the 
usual place, be it remembered, of ej^cufion], * and knows how to make 
you recollect them.* — p. 113. 

This was an awful moment—the crowd w«B clearly with Du- 
bourg, and it wanted only the smallest accident ,tp have produced! 
a republican explosion. But Louis Philippe, strong injhis birth, 
his position, and, we will add, in his personal courage and ability. 
Was an over-match for the poor ffetitious General in the secoi^d- 
hand uniform, and he replied with a loud ahd confident voice—^ 

‘9ir, 
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'* Sir, you do not knotr mcH—I un a man of honear { aDd wbera 
duty in in question, 1 am neither to be won by solioitation, nor 
dated by menace.'—p, 114. 

Anil then turning round to Lafayette, and seizing his artn, he ex- 
c1aimed<-*in vi'ords that recall the spirit of Henry IV. and the 
despotism of Louis XIV.— 

* Lafayette, you have heard him. If 1 did not i^espect the laws, I 
should cause that fellow to be punished on the spot. It is monstrous,* 

* Such boldness,’ adds Bonnellier, * must in that crisis have either 
ruined or raised him —^it raised him* Qentral Dubourg was 
abashed—he muttered a few words, of which all that was heard 
M’as, ‘ OA, / spoke because I know you ’—was lost in the crowd, 
and has never since been heard of, except in some paltry vexations 
with which the agents of the established powers persecuted him,* 
and we can give no fuither account of this general of a day—this 
sovereign of an hour. One cannot help thinking of the 18th Bru- 
inaire, and conjecturing whether, if this poor devil had had a 
Lvcien and two hundred grenadiers to back him at this critical 
moment, he might not have been another Bifonaparte. 

The game of the republican i evolutionists was now up. Of 
all the actors in this, drama, the Duke of Orleans was facilUme 
PRINCEPS —the ablest in a council of purblind blockheads—the 
least dishonest in a gang of selhsh knaves. On the Slst he was de¬ 
clared Lieutenant-General or Regent of the kingdom—the kingdom, 
of Charles X. or Henry V.; and after a week of negociatiou, in¬ 
trigue, fraud, and vibieuce, all combined, Charles X. and Henry V. 
were driven into-exile—the.duke ascended the vacated—not the 
vacant—throntr*; and the'sehSsh and mercenary leaders of the revolt 
outi an one another in emulative subserviency;—each scrambling 
to get something for himself f they threw the public liberties—the 
pretext of their insurtaectiou-r^t the feet of the new monarch 
without rest^ction, condition, or guarantee. We do not blame 
them for this; because we believe that, as circumstances stood, 
abler and honester men than they weie saw no alternative but a 

* Sarranb, havuit; occasion td mention his name, gives no other account of him 
than tlul he was * the Ueneval Puhourg subsequently persecuted with so much 
viriilenco by the ministers of Louss Philippe.’— Swrans* iMfayette, vol. i. p. 277. 

f Hero, again, we must make an exception in favour of M. Casimir Pdrier, whose 
conduct seems to have been all along much more moderate and respectable than that 
of any of his colleagues. There are in M. Buniielliei’s work many curious, though 
no lunger iin})ortunt; d^ils us to M. C. Pdiier’s oi iginal i eluctanco to push the levoU 
torevuliitioui and of htrltibsequeni efforts to evade and to keep out of the * Mum- 
teui ’ his own nomination by the Promsional Government to Ihc Home Department. 
This last J^ir is quite a riddle, whiidk M. Bonnellicr (though he was the working 
insfrume^ seems unable to solve. Hie truth we take to be, that M. Pener, 
while affairs were so nicely balanced, did not wish to accept such a tiust from the 
Provisional Commission, and, on the other hand, thought it imprudent to disputb 
theii temporary authority. 

> * bloody 
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bloody aniurdiyf or « speedy submission to the Duke of'Orleans; 
but we do blame the base and factious arts—the selfish hypocrisy 
and the frightliil injustice by which the only fifteen years of ra¬ 
tional liberty ever enjoyed by France were so disastrously termi¬ 
nated, to the sole profit of two or three dozen intriguing and trad¬ 
ing politicians. 

But though the Duke’s accession did virtually annul the Provi¬ 
sional Commission, it affected for a few days longer to exercise 
its authority —andava eomltaitendo^ ed era morto. Boniftllier, 
who would have liked prodigiously to have remained one of the* 
Secretaries of State, is exceedingly indignant at the shabby way 
in which the supreme power w'as first loweied, and finally abdi¬ 
cated, by all the members of the commission—except Mauguiu, 
who seems to have been as drunk as Bonnellier himself with per¬ 
sonal vanity, political enthusiasm, and upstart authoiitj^. 

Bonnellier gives many striking instances of the illegality and 
tyranny with which this commission conducted itself, and of the 
incompetency of themselves and their agents for the duties they 
thus usurped We can find room but for one instance, which wc 
shall abridge—though we thereby render it less odious and chaiac- 
teiibtic—Irom the candid confessions of Bonnellier. On the first 
of August an agent of the police [a spy] came to the Provisional 
Commission while the members were at dinn|&r, and informed them 
that there was a considerable sum of money in the possession of 
M. Chat let, private secretary to the Duchess d’Angoul^nie. '^J'he 
Commission decided immediately (at the dinner-table) to seize it, 
and Bonnellier was to be the.agent, lie'and Mauguin got up 
from table : he wrote an order to hiqpself, which Mauguin signed, 
to lake, for his protectioit^ ten of the Polytechnic students, and 
fifty National Guards, to seize the money—which they ventured, 
in this official document—without even the authority of their spy 
—to designate as the money of the Duchess I That folly might 
not be wanting to injustice, M. Bonnellier and bis polytechnic 
students thought it dignified to ride to the scene of action, though 
the distance was only about the length of our Oxford-street; and 
a dozen horses having been put in requisition, they mounted and 
set out, the National Guaids following on ^t, to M. Charleys 
private house, No. 20, Rue de la Chaise, where they made dis¬ 
positions to blockade the whole street, Very much in the style after¬ 
wards so ably practised in the Rw Trawa^onnaine, of bloody 
niemorv. M. Chailet and his whole family, bow'ever, except the 
porter, wcie foi tiinately absent—odt of town—at a wateiiiig-plaow. 
An acti\e and indecent rummage of the house was bespit: of the 
bpiiit ill which it was conducted we may judge by one fact. In a 
bedchamber there hung over the chimney a small enamelled minia¬ 
ture, framed and glazed, of Chailes the "I'enth, One of the^in- 

^ quisitors 
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quisitors tore down this little portrait, and smashed the glass, 
picture and all, dn the comer of the mantel-piece,—and this bru¬ 
tality—this barbarism-—this robbery—was committed by—a Poly¬ 
technic student! Amiable and generous youth I—we should like 
to know his further history. Is he at Mont St. Michel-—or at 
St. Pelagie—or in the Bayne of Toulon—or did he finish his 
glorious career in the Cloitre St. Mery—or is he pining under the 
proces monstre? —for these are the categories iti which the real 
nerobs of the Three Great Days now find themselves. 

At last, however, an iron chest is discovered in one of the rooms. 
A clerk of M. Charlet’s, who had by this time come in, had not 
the key: Bonnellier— 

* sent for two working smiths with their heaviest sledge hammers. 
About nine in the evening the roar of their sledges began to resound 
in the neighbourhood, and by its violence and vibration threw the inha¬ 
bitants into wonder and terror. By eleven o'clock, the smiths had 
been able to make but one small hole in the chest—they were fatigued, 
discouraged. 1 ordered M. Charlet’s servant to produce some wine to 
refresh them. Six bottles were brought, arid this, I declare,’ adds 
M, Bonnellier, with admirable pleasantry, ‘ was the only “ black moiV* 
levied on M. Cbarlet.*—p. 138. 

I'liey then recommenced their hammering, but still with little 
effect; at last, a M. Boiirgoin, nephew of M. Charlet, arrived 
quite out of breath, and began to expostulate with natural indig¬ 
nation on the lawless invasion of bis absefit reltutive^s private house 
and property. This tone displeased the :discjple9 of liberty; M. 
Bourgoin was menaced with personal violence ^ he did not rt^re, 
and at last vvas by force turned out of the house—and even out of 
the street. Another hour of battering on the chest had elapsed, 
when the same young gentlemai^returned, bringing a formal order, 
from the Prefect of Police, tn the name of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, distinctly rooking BonneUier*s authority^ and directing that 
the seals of the State thotiid be put on the chest, vmich was to re¬ 
main under sequestration till further orders, but that all the rest of 
M. Cbarlet’s pnjiperty should be left free. Even this w'as in vain ; 
Bonnellier set the Prefect and his order at defiance; the Polytech¬ 
nics were ‘ exasperated * at the importunity of M. Bourgoin; 
and his person—that of an unarmed young man, endeavouring, 
under a legal authority, to protect the properly of an absent rela¬ 
tive——was * endangered' by the generous indignation of these brave 
•atudents. At last, by one o’clock in the morning, one pannel of 
'llbe chest was broken, and the mighty treasure was discovered; 

patriots found * the value of 400/. in gold coin—a number [not 
stated] of five franc silver pieces, and about 1200/. in bank notes; six 
jev^'el cases, containing female ornaments; some silver-gilt forks 
and spoons in similar cases; and, finally, a case containing a gilt 
‘ ^ crucifix 
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crucifioe and ike plate necessary for administering the holy sacra- 
ment* There was also found an account-book, on one page of 
which, signed by the duchess, appeared an entry of the date ckf an 
inscription on the great book [the public funds] of 80,000?. capital. 
M. Bonnellier, with a delicacy for which Ire seems to claim great 
merit, afiected (^fit semhlant) to believe the jewels and spoons to 
be M. Charlet*s private property—but he carried off the ciucitix, 
the saOramental the cash and the bank-notes—though ihese 
M'ere certainly as- likely to Iiave been Monsieur Charlet's property 
as the/ema?c We must confess there seems something 

very suifpicious in the whole Of this part of the affair. He also 
carried off the accotml*book^' which, in his supreme ignorance, 
he considered a great prize,—though, in fact, it was only a note 
that Madame hud so niiicli stock, —and was not worth a rush, 
except as a memorandum between her and her secretary. 

But while he was thus triumphantly bullying, rummaging, and 
seizing, a serious revcisc w'as preparing for hinu ^I’hc regular 
patroles which tiavcrsetl the town observed Bonnelliei’s detach¬ 
ments at each end of the Rue de la Chaise, and demanded the 
countersign —the pass-word ; they had it not; rror—such were the 
prevoyance and habits of business of the Provisional Goveinment 
and its agents—any token whatsoever that these people were acting 
by uiithority. Strong sicspicions cnsimd that they were robbers or 
disguised Carlists; ..the,i;|ftg,ulaV.trpopii accumulated;- they forced 
the delachments ut the street hiul-s*; a scuflle.aniLl iikirmish ensued, 
w'hich bore for a ihyip a yeiy serious aspect; at length the Poly¬ 
technics, who had by this time remountefl, weie all imhorsetl— 
and they, and the National Guards,.-M. Bopneliier, and all his 
assistants, were knocked down, be|ifcen, jmd finally’arrqstcd, and 
canied oft’ piisoncrs to the Ilptel de Ville, on foot, through the 
same streets along VvUicli they had S/o lately ^ridden in such 
tiiumpliant stale. 'J'he only person of t^c ^%ole party who 
escaped was a common street porter, W'lioin Bonnellier—having 
only sixty men and the whole police of the qu^rte|.at his disposal 
—had must judiciously hired to carry away the tiiAiiiey and effects, 
which had accordingly been fastened on tfie,poof man's pack just 
as the tumult began, ami w'llh which, stiange to say, he walked 
quietly away, while his employers were taken into custody. 
B as there ever a more comic retrihution of a more odious atro¬ 
city i However, W'lu n >]i . Secretary Bomiellier and liis suJlo , 
weie brought to the Hotel dc Ville, they were recognized, and, of? 
course, set al liberty; and next day the poor street porteij^ whoso.^ 
name or resiiU nce no one knew or knows, came voluntarily and 
delivered up his valuable cargo, and M. Bonnellier generously re¬ 
warded him with 17 .v. i')d. of the public moticy—and never asked 

VOL. i.v. NO. cx. Q F 
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his name,—‘ for which parsimony and neglect he is now very sorry/ 
—as he is no doubt for many other occasions manquees of his short 
reign. M. Bonnellier does not tell us whether M. Chariot’s cash, 
or Madame's crucifix and account book have been returned to them. 
iVs M. Bonnellier owns that he seized them, it would have been 
as well if he had been so obliging as to tell us what became of 
them. Wc wish also that M. Charlet would tell us how much he 
lost,* and how' much has been restored. 

This last adventure must of itself have M- Bonnellier— 

but as there was no longer any danger, even frona^ua? de joie, he 
began to have a great many colleagues and rivals. 

* M. Plougoulm and M. Aylios, barristers [now both law-officers of 
the crown], under the patronage of their friend the Honourable M. 
Maugvin-^[thc French make strange trash of their imitation of our 
parliamentary phrase of Honourable Gentleman"^ —appeared to 
assume tlje functions of secretaries of the government. A M. Lecomte 
(since dead) installed himself ut this time by the same title.’—p. 136. 

Here, then, w'ere si.\ Secretaries of State to a Council of five 
members; ami, wonderful to relate, they increased in number just 
in the proportion that the dangers and business decreased. When 
the commission might have had something to do, they had only 
Bonnellier; as they became powerless and insignificant, they had, 
in addition, Odillon Barrot, Baude, Plougoulm, Aylies, and Le¬ 
comte. Wc .suspect that Odillon and Baude had already begun 
to fiy higher, ami thatMaugiiiii had his Plougoulm am! Aylies ready 
to fill their places. Plougoulm and Aylies, however, have by this 
time outstripped their patron; ami the whole affair is a .specimen 
of impudent pretension ami sIiainole.s.s jobbing, which nothing— 
no, nothing—in the most profligate days of the ancieii regime can 
equal; and so it is all tlnoughout. The July revolt, which was, 
in its principle, the most profligate of all the profligacies of the 
whole revolution, ha.s stained, personally and indelibly, with fraud, 
perjiirv, or corruption, every man, from the highest to the lowest, 
who has had any hand in it. The public men of revolutionary 
France aie, we hesitate not to say, a dishonoured class ;—dis¬ 
honoured by the 8UcCes.sive abaudonment «)f every public prin¬ 
ciple—dishonoured by the shaniole.ss exhibition of every personal 
meanness—there is no man in Prance in \\hoin any other man 
has the sli|;htest confidence—except the King. In him—believ¬ 
ing him to be the cleverest, ami (though very luiju.stly) the most 
thorough rogue of all—they have stnne reliance ; but the real 
ground rof even that confidence is, tliat thev do not see v\honi it 
is worth his while to cheat. Such, we believe, is the .sum total 
of l''rcnch public morality ; !l»c jmlitiral heart t)f the nation is 
corrupted to its core; ami with no over-favourable leaning 
* tow ards 
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towards Louis Philippe, we are inclined to call.hiin, as he auda> 
ciously called his infamous father, le pins honnete homme de 
la France. « 

We beg, however, to say that there is a class of men of whom 

we do not wish to speak in the same biteath with those men_ 

—MM. de Chateaubriand, De Breze, Fitzjames, De Conny, 
Herruyer, Kergolay—and many less eminent—but honest and 
unhappy men—both royalists and republicans—who are c»|iint- 
ing the sincerity oP,^lieir opinions in tlic Bast'dlpit of liberty, and 
under the iron f(Dfd of a CiZ/sen-King. 

As to Bonnellier himself, who has given us his clue into this 
labyrinth of corruption, proHigacy, and incapacity, we have heard 
that, immediately after the revolution, ho was hoisted up into the 
SOUS’prefecture of Coiiipi^gue; that he was, however, ^ory justly, 
perhaps, but somewhat ungratefully removed from that office ^ 
and that he w'as afteiwards appointnl to some peifuin empli>yment 
in the Algerine expedition. We d(» not choose.lo repeat what 
we have heard of the alleged causes of his successive dismissals, 
but we learn that the ex-secrctary of the provisional government 
is now again restoied to his native nothing on the/;ai;d of J'aris— 
Fulvis cs, nt in imherem reverteris! — is the .sum of revolutionary 
life! 


Art. VI.— 1 . Rccherches sur Ics Poissons Fnssiles, contenant une 
Introduction a Velude de ces Animaux, VAnatomic comparee df'S 
Sysiemos oryanitjuis qnl peuvent contrihucr a facitiler la Deter¬ 
mination des Esp^ces Fossiles; line nonvelte Classif cation des 
J^oissons, exprimanf Icurit rapports avee la serie des Formations ; 
rExposition desLoisde tenr Succession, et de tour Developpement 
durant toufes leaMeiamorphoses duGlohe 7'erresfre,accornpaynee 
de Considerations yMnyupies generates ; enjin ta Description de 
rinipic cents Especcs qni n existent pins, ef donl on a retabli Ics 
Caractercs d'apres les Debris qiii sonl contemis dans tes Couches 
de la Terre. Par Louis Agassiz, Docteur cn Pliilosophie, Me- 
(lecine, et Chirurgic; Membre dc la Societ*; Helvetiqiio des 
Sciences ISaturcIles, de la Socielo Geologiquc de Prance, de 
cclles des Sciences NatUrelles de Pranefort, de Strasbourg, 

, Pi ofesseur d’llistoire Naturelle si Neuclmtel.—Neiichiltel 
(Siii.sse). Aux frais de I’Auteur. 1835. * 

•2. /inpport svr les Poissons Fossile.s deconverts cn Angteierre.^ 
(Kxtrait de la Ime liviaison des Uccherclies sur les Poissons 
I'ossilcs.) Par Louis Agassiz.—Neuchatel. 18.35. * 
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lately contributed* to throw so mucli light on this useful branch of 
science, that of Professor Agassiz stands pre-eminent. The 
beihity and nice accuracy of the magnificent illustrations are 
worthy of the text; M'hich exhibits a happy union of sound philo¬ 
sophical views and practical information, the product of hard work 
executed by a mind of no ordinary patience, and intelligence. 

To those who cannot look without interest on a gallant sfiiril 
winiling its way, in obedience to an irresistible impulse, amid toil 
and difhciilty, as, modestly but resolutely, it climbs 

‘ The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,* 

it may not be wholly unpleasing if we attempt to give a sketch of 
some few passages in the life of the gifted author. His annuls 
are indeed simple ; but a glance at them may be worth something 
ns a lesson of perseverance,,and as demonstrating with how little 
how much may be done. 

Louis Agassiz was born in 1807. His father, a Prote.sfani 
minister of the gospel, living on the banks of the lake Moidt, was 
the schoolmaster of ine district—and his son; 'who learned with 
facility, was permitted, as soon as he had finished his ta.sk, tj> enjoy 
liis merry liolyday in his own way; but liis hours of play weie 
nut pa.s.sed in the mysteries of trap-ball and taw. 

Prom his earliest youth tiie angling rod was always in his hand, 
and the ob.scrvatioii of the habits of fishes his delight. We think 
we can see the little Agassiz, leaving the noisy herd beiiiiid him, 
and sallying foilli from the woitiiy pastor’s door with his tiny 
tackle Ho tempt tiie trout.’ His whole soul seems t«) have been 
absorbed in his favoinile pursuit; and the only parental chastise¬ 
ment he ever received \\i\s for embarking in a cockle-shell of ii 
boat at ar veiy tender age on a perilous pike-#shiiig expedition. 
This correction made Ifn impression not yet the Pio- 

fessor confesses that .even now, when he is ttnployed in decy- 
plie^g a fossil pike, he ‘ tingles at the view.’ 

fii 'the course of his watchings in well selected haunts, a mind 
such as his could not fail to be arrested by the phenomena of 
insoct^fe which teemed around him ; anil he s^n began to col¬ 
lect tnese gay ciealnrcs (especially l-cpidoptera),* not for the 
purpose of inakitu|>a collection, but in order to observe their me¬ 
tamorphoses: whw'iid tlras satislied, the new-born Imago-y \^a.^ 
(iismi.ssed to the enjoyment of its sunny houi. But llie iiimy 
inhabitants of his little lake and its tributary streams foniicd the 
great attraction : and, young as he was, he then made observations 
wlueh gave him a knowledge of the fishes of his coimirv not to be 
learned from books, and an insight into llieir organi/atKjii and 

' HiittcrHics. moths. Xc. 

i The jtoilV'ct or insoct that emerges from the impa or chrysalis. 

habits 
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habits yet unknown to ichthyologists. 'J’hus he became an out¬ 
door naturalist, and his passion for the study grew with his growth. 

J3ut these bright days were soon clouded. At the age oi^ten 
he was removed from the paternal roof and his beloved lake 
to a German school, that he might, among other things, learn 
that language, with a view to his employing it in commerce. 
Little did he think that the prizes which he brought home so fre¬ 
quently were only hastening his intended separation from thc*pur- 
suits so dear to him. A fair prospect at last presented itself—his 
fate was pronounced—and poor Aga.ssiz had all the horrors of 
a counting-house before his eyes. Visions of hard stools, high 
desks, and ponderous ledgers, with reams of letters, of which he 
was destined to be the unhappy copyist, haunted him nightly ; and 
when he started from the dream, he * 

‘ Awoke and Count! it true.’ 

He now earnestly begged to be allowed to choose a literary 
career, and his master, w'ho fortunately possessed a prophetic cy<', 
saw that there was, something in the lad superior to the wood of 
which merchants’ clerks may be made, and seconded his prayer. 
A respite was granted, and he was permitted to study for one or 
two years at the Academy of Lausanne. Here he first received 
lessons in natural history, and, as the enchanting science opened 
upon a mind already disposed for its adoption, he inticated to be 
allowed to assume the medical profession, as the only one which 
might favour his studies. His maternal grandfather and uncle both 
were medical iiieti, and he induced the worthy pair to uige every 
argument to .shake the determination of liis mother, who was more* 
purlicularly anxious to see him in the 'mercantile line.’ A period 
of indccisi(Mri followed, which he passe'd at home entirely under the 
guidance own discretion. ‘His yme was employed in the 

woods, ill the ^elis—“wherever, in short, the worsliip of his ‘dear 
goddess' led him. A collection of plants, land shells, and insects 
was soon formed, and a kindred spirit, which he discovered in a 
neighbouring young curd who possessed Decaiidolle’s * French 
h'lora,’ was his solo resource iu his botanical difficulties. , 'I’he 
caricatures of God’s creatures in a vile*counterfeit of Bufto^ which 
ho had discovered in a nook f)f his father’s little library, so disgusted 
him, that he took lessons to enable hiqi.4i:;^d|N animals from the 
life, and soon became a proficient. 

At length Agassiz obtained permission to enter upon the study 
of .surgery ■ and, at the age of seventeen, he was scut to the Me* 
dical School of Zurich. Both human and comparative anatomy 
were pursued with ardour, and the lessons of Professor Schinz 
gave him a ta.ste for ornithology, which induced him to compile a 
history of the birds of Switzerland. 

• " Ichthyofogy 
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Ichthyology had hitherto remained a mere souvenir of his in¬ 
fancy ; but when he proceeded to the university of Heidelberg in 
182^, the Rhino and Neekar brought hack the scenes of his }Outh 
ill all their freshness. He now perceived that the ichth)ological 
department of natural history was comparatively new ground, and 
laid the foundation for a w'ork on fresh-water lishes which we 
hope soon to see published. 

Gi^dually his collections increased, and his portfolio W'as en¬ 
riched with beautiful and accurate drawings; to obtain which his 
humble income, made up of the contributions of hiji far from 
wealthy relatives, was divided with M. Dinkel, the e.vcelient artist 
of whose labours we shall presently have to speak. Every pri¬ 
vation was cheerfully undergone for the attainment of this great 
object. At one time he was on the very brink of despair. A sus- 
])icion, it seems—suilicieiitly well founded we must own—had 
arisen in the minds of his relatives, that natural history obtained 
iiiore than a fair share of his regards; and suddenly he found 
himself without icsources, and with a considerable amount,- - 
considerable for his limited means,—due to his diaflsman. lii 
.short, the supplies were stopped j and we have heard him 
describe, in a way which we can but faintly shadow' forth to the 
imagination of the reader, the agonies of mind that he endured. 
But the spirit of zoology was strong in him ; and he went in his 
iiintosL need to aii entire stranger,—to one of that much abused 
class who have so often stood between genius and destruction. He 
told the tale of his destitution. *1116 w'orthy publisher instantly 
advanced the required sum, and enabled our ichthyologist to pay 
for his drawings and.continue his pursuits. 

By degrees his labours-attracted attention. The death of Spix 
iiad left upon the hands of his fellow-traveller his colicqfioii of 
Brazilian fishes and drawings, unaccompanied by anjuoics;—and 
M. Von Marlius proposed to Agassiz, who had now reached lUe 
age of twenty-one, to charge himself with their publication. Jov- 
fully did he ^yail himself of an opportunity which opened to Ins 
CNumiiiation all the liea.surcs of the noble collection at Munich, 
ami ill the yeuis 1829 and 1830 the first uiul second (laits of 
‘ I'he Fishes of BrAzil’ made their appearance. Medicine was 
now abaiidoiied, and time Avas gliding away unnoled amid oceii- 
}>ations so congenial to him, when he was moused fioni his reveiii* 
by a hint from his father tlnit lie siionld begin totiiiuk of e.xercising 
Ids profession in liisowii countiy. Natural history .was, foi a time, 
laid aside^ and x\gassiz went to Vienuu, with the deteimined pur¬ 
pose of giving all his attention to clinical lectures ;—but this firm 
lesolve soon gave way. After a few weeks he was moro freqiienliy 
to Ft! found in (he INIuscum of Natural History, than at the bedside 
of the patient. , , « On 
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Ou liis return to Switzerland he passed six ntoulhs in arranging 
liis collections, and in preparing iniiiscif tor the practice of medi¬ 
cine; but before beginning his drudgery he was periniited to'visit 
the capital of France. Thither he accordingly went, taking 
with him some hundreds of drawings of fossil hshes which he had 
seen ill the German inuseunis. This w’as the crisis of our author’s 
fate. Cuvier, with the good feeling and penetration of character 
which distinguished that great philosopher, received him cordially; 
and, when he had examined the drawings and conversed with the 
young ihsrtiy he gave him every encouragement, opened his la¬ 
boratory to him, nay,--!^instantiy abundoiiiiig one of his own greatest 
piojects—placed all his materiel in the fossil fish department at 
the disposal of the obscure aspirant whom he bud thus ait once ap¬ 
preciated. The History ol‘ Science does not record a nobler 
trait than this fact in the life of Cuvhsr. 

Dr. Agassiz now' deteriiiiiied, if he could obtain the consent of 
his parents, to give up phasic, and stand for a vacant professorship 
of natural history. This consent was at last given; he obtained 
the chair—and his great work, the * Poissons Fossiles,’ was coni- 
lueiiccd. 

Before the appearance of this splendid publication, and of the 
system wliicli it developes, the history of fossil fishes was involved 
ill coidiision. The most celebrated .localities in Furope fur ob¬ 
taining these remains arc the coal formations of Saarbriick in j^or- 
raine, the bituminous slate' of Mansfcld in Thuringia, the cal¬ 
careous lithographic slate of Solenhofen, the compact blue slate 
of Glaris, the limestone ' of the well-known Monte Bolca near 
Verona, Uie marlstone of Oeningen in )Switzf;i;;fand, and that of Aix 
in Provence. Specimens from these deposits were to be found 
scuttercjyl in various cabinets, but all attempts to arrange them 
under existing genera and families had failed. JN early eight thou¬ 
sand species of living fishes had come under the observation of 
Cuvier, when death deprived the w'orld of that illustrious zoologist; 
blit he was sensible of tiie imperfection of his system as applicable 
to fossil genera, and, indeed, with respect to that department, no 
Jesuits of any conseijnence, either physiological or geologioal, had 
been or could be deiived fiom it. Now fossil ichthyology is of 
prcnliar imporlunce to tin* geologist, for it opens up to iiim the 
stud) of a class of vciU brated animals that he may pursue lliroiigli 
lilt: wliolc series of stiata of which the crust of oiir earth is foilned. 
The state of tin; science, thercf«>re, obliged l*rofcssor Agassiz to 
exainine the recent species with a view of compaiing tlfem with 
tiic fossils; and he cic lung arrived at and matured a classification 
ditieimg considerably from the various arrangements previously 

adoptt'd 
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adopted—a classitivation, in our opinion, of Uje highest physiolo¬ 
gical and geological value. 

Ifis one of the essential characters of the integi|iricnt of fishes 
to be protected by scales of a peculiar form and §tructbre. ?This 
external protection is in direct relation with the inlteriialitsSBf'gati^a- 
tion of the animal; and Dr. Agassiz found, exami¬ 

nation of the scales, that fishes might be separatealllltii more na¬ 
tural brders than those already acknowledged. jPloce^ing upon 
this foundation, he has established Jour ordei^ beai^g^aome rela¬ 
tion to those of Artedi and Cuvier. One of these* orders, hitherto 
entirely misunderstood, is almost exclusively composei^ of genera 
whose species occur in the most ancient strata only ; and here we 
may observe upon the great advantage of this mode of classifica¬ 
tion as applied to fossils ; for the enamelled scales—and this con¬ 
dition of the scale is more particularly observable in those fishes 
which existed at the earlier geological epochs—are much less 
liable to decomposition than the osseous part?^ and we are not 
without instances where tire figure'-or case of the fish has been 
entirely preserved, while nO trace *>f ihe bones is to be found. 

But to return to the system of Dr. Agassiz. Ilis four orders are— 

First, the Flacoidiaks a broad plate). These ai« cha¬ 

racterized by a skill Covered irregularly with enamelled plates, 
often of large size, but sometimes only developed in the form of 
.sniull points, like the shagreen on the skin of many sharks, and the 
thorny tubercles on the iiiteguinent of rays. This order compre¬ 
hends all the cartilaginous fishes of C^ivicr, with the exception of 
' tlio sturgeons. 

' 'Phe second order consists of the Ganoidians (vasvor, splendour, 
from the brillianl surface of their enamel), ^hese are charac¬ 
terized by angular scales, formed of lioriiy or bony pfhtes, protected 
by a thick layer of enamel, “i-^flie Gandid/ans form upwards of 
si.xty genera, of which fifty are extinct. 

The third order includes the Cteniiidiftm (xtei^, a comb). The 
scales of these are pectinated on tbeir posterior margin, like the 
teeth of a comb. They are composed of laminre of horn or bone, 
but have no enamel. Tbc scale of a perch aflords a familiar ex¬ 
ample^ of this construction; and the fishes of this order are the 
Acanthoplerygitms of Artedi and Cuvier, with the e.xccptioii of 
those which have smooth scales, and w itli tlie addition of the Pleii- 
ronectes or flat-fishes, as they arc vernacularly called. 

• '^Vhe Cycldidians {huk'Kos, a circle) foim the fourth order. The 
general xharacter of tlic scales of the families of this order is 
smoothness and a simple margin ; tliough tlicy arc frequently or¬ 
namented or sculptured, as it were, with various figures or patterns 

on 
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on their upper surface. Lamina? of horn or- bone without any 
enamel are the ingredients in their composition. The CycWidians 
of Agassiz a^<i>Fmei|^11y Malacopterygians, or soft-iinued iisiics, 
comprehfniSi^i;' however, in addition, all those families excluded 
frq|tr lljl^ Acaiithopterygians of Cuvier, while the Plcuroncctes, 
which are to the CienoidianS) must be deducted. 

The teill^ihe scale is so sure that a single one will often de- 
terminef^ geiilts, and even the species, with as inucli cerlakily as 
the sheU; atf would determine the genus or species of its 

inhabitant ;< and one important geological result has already at¬ 
tended the, researches of our ichthyologist, for the age and place of 
several fonnations hitherto unexplained, as well as the identity of 
others, have been clearly ascertained by a knowledge of the fossil 
fishes which they contain, in consequence of his acute dud accurate 
labours. Here, then, we have a great addition to the dynamics of 
geology. 

‘ It must be obvious,^ feays. Dr. Buclcland, ‘that another and most 
important bianch of naturah history is enlisted in aid of geology, as 
soon as the sttidy of the char'actei^ of fossil fishes has been established 
on any footing which admits of such general application as tlie systc.m 
now proposed. We introduce an ad.ditional element into geological 
calculations ; we bring an engine of great power, hitherto unaj)})licf], 
to bear on the field of our inquiry, and seem^ almost to add a new 
sense to our powers of geological ])erception.’ 

Some of the result* already obtained, and thus eulogized, may 
be gathered from the fojlqwjiig abstract of a paper by Professor 
AgU'isiz, rc^iid before the (jleological Society of London on the 5lh 
N ovepiber, ^834. . ■ • 

‘If we estimiie the number of fishes now known to amount to 
about eight^ousand species, we may state that more than three- 
fourths of tins number belong to tn^o only of the above-mentioned 
orders; namely, the Cycloidians and Ctcuoidians, whose presence 
lias not yet been discovered in the formations inferior to the chalk. 
Tiic otlier fourth part of living species is referable to the orders Pla- 
c oidiaiis and Ganoidians, which are now fat: from tiumf^ous, but which 
(ixisted during tlie whole period which elapsed since the earth began 
to be inhabited, to the time when the animats of the greeii sand lived. 

‘ It is to be observed that,' in fishes, more considerable differences 
may be remarked within narrow geological limits than among 
inferior animals. We do not see in the class of Fishes the same 
genera, nor even the same families, pervading the wliole series of 
formations, as takes jilace among zoophytes and testacea. On tHe 
contrary, from one formation to another, this class is represented by 
very different genera, referable to families which soon become ex¬ 
tinct, as if the complicated structure of a superior organization could 
not be long perjictuated without important modifications; or rather, 

* as 
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as if animal life tended to a'more rapid diversification in the superior 
ordci'H of the animal kingdom, during equal periods of time, than in 
its lofver grades. With respect to this, it is ‘vrith fishes nearly as with 
mammifers and reptiles, whoise species, for the most part but little ex< 
tended, belong at a short distance in the vertical series to different 
genera, without passing insensibly from one formation to another, as 
is generally admitted to be the case with certain shel^. One of the 
most Hiteresting facts which Mr. Agassiz has ^served is, that he 
does not know a single species of fossil fish whidi ii found succes¬ 
sively in two fcM'mations, whilst lie is icquainted~wirii a gfreat nuftiber 
which have a very considerable horizontal extent. 

* The fish of tlie tertiary formations approach nearesi to recent 
fish, yet hitherto the author has not found a single species which lie 
considers- perfectly identical with those of our seas, except the little 
fish which is found in Greenland in geodes of clay, and whose geolo¬ 
gical age is unknown to him. 

‘ 'I’lio species of the crag of Norfolk, the superior -auhapennine for¬ 
mation, and tile molasse, are related for tlie most part to genera now 
common in tropical seas ; such are thfe Flatax, the large Carcharias, 
the Myliobates, Avith large palataVpJaltea, and others. In the inferior 
tertiary formations, the LondoYi elxji^he caicaire grassier of Paris, 
and at Monte llolcu, a third at least'orthe specie^ belong to genera 
which exist no longer. The chalk has more than Uvo>thirds of its 
species referable to gviura which have now entirely disappeared. In 
it we already see even some of those singular forms which prevail in 
the Jurassic series. Put, as a whole, the fishes of the chalk recall 
more forcibly the general character of the tertiary fishes than that of 
the species of the Jurassic series. 

' ‘ If we paid attention only to fossil fish In the grouping of-geqlo- 
gical formations on a large scale, the author thinks it w'oum''^e 
natural to associate the. cretaceous with the tertiary strata, thant to 
place the former amuiig«Nthe secondary groups. Below the dhalk 
there is not a sing# genus-which contains rccqnt species, an^ven 
those of the dialk which them, contain a inqch g^-eater propor¬ 
tion of species which are only known as fossil. The oolitic series, 
to the lias incli^^e,*forms a very natural and well-defined group, in 
which also must included the \Veal(lcn, in which Mr. Agassiz states 
he has not found a single' species* referable even to the genera of the 
chalk. Henceforth, the^.lw» orders which prevail in the pi’eseiit 
creation are found no n#e; whilst those which are in a small mi¬ 
nority in our days, appear suddenly in great numbers. Of the Ga- 
rioidiuiis, those geniru Avhich have a syininctrical caudal fin are found 
here, and, among tluji Placoidians. tljuse above all predoiuinale wliicli 
hlf\e their teeth furrowed on both the external and internal surface, 
and have large thorny z*ays. For it is now certain tliat those great 
rays which have been called lehthyodoi ulites, belong neither to Silures 
nor Balistm, but are the rays of the dorsal fin of the great Squaloids 
(true sharks), whose teeth 81*0 found in the same strata. 


‘On 
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‘ On leaving the lifts to come to the inferior fornuitioti«), we observe 
a-great diiferetice in the form of tl«5 pOsteiiov extremity of thd body 
ill the Ganoidianst A4 have their Vertebral column proloiigecWat its 
extremity into a single lobe, which reaches to the end of the caudal 
dn, and this peculiarity extends even to the most ancient fishes. An< 
other observation worthy of attention is, that we do not find fishes 
decidedly carn^rous before the carboniferous series ; that is to say, 
fish preluded 'vrith.tftrge conical and pointed teeth. The othej;; fish of 
the secou(i[ary''fterfes below the chalk appear to have been omnivorous, 
their teeth being either rounded, or in obtuse cones, or like a brush. 

* The discovery of coprolites containing very perfect scales of lish 

which had been eaten, permits us to recognise the organized beings 
which formed the food of many ancient fish; even the intestines, and, 
in some fossil fish of the chalk, the whole stomach are preserved, with 
its different membranes. In a great number of fish from Sheppey, 
tlie chalk, and the oolite series, the capsule of the bulb of the eye is 
still uninjured and in many species from Monte liolcu, Solerihofeii, 
and the lias, vt^-see distinctly^ -the little blades which form the 
branchisc. ,• * - • *\ \ 

‘ It is in tlio series of depoftitirrj^uw the lias that we begin to find 
the largest of those enormouft-jmilToid ’fish whose osteology recalls, in 
many respects, the* skeletons Or-^saurians, both by the closer sutures 
of the bones of the skull, their targe conical teetli, striated longitudi¬ 
nally, and the manner in which the spinous processes are articulated 
with the body of the vertebrae and the ribs at ihe extremity of the 
spinous processes. 

* The small number of fish yet known in the transition formations 
docs not as yet permit the author to assign to tliom a peculiar cha¬ 
racters nor has he discovered in tlie fossil fish of strata below tht? 

any diflerence-f curresponding with those now observed be- 
tvv%n tftftriue and freshwater fish, so that it impossible, on ichthyo- 
IqgiS^l data, to decide on the freshwater odstnefiiie origin of the an¬ 
cient groups.* ^ 

TKc genera) iiiFerfeiice then appears^ te that fossil fishes ap¬ 
proach nearest to existing genera and species, in the more recent 
ici tmry deposits ; and lliat, in formations of lhe’||rt^atest aritiquity 
the ditfcreiice is greatest, while, in the tutermediatib strata, inlennc- 
tliate changes of ichthyological comlilion are obvious. Moreover 
it is evident that all the great allerartiointiVi the chaiaclcr of fossil 
fishes have occurred simultaneously the most iuiporlant 

changes in the other depaitmeuts oi fossib zc/blogy, as M'ell as in 
that of fossil botany; and that these revoliiti^aweie accompanied 
also bv an alteration in the iiiineial coMkdition of the depositSv 
Thus, the geneia that picvail in the carboniferous struudisajipear 
after the deposition of the zeciistciii or magnesian liineslone. After 
the zccbsteiii was formed, lluwe of tlie oolitic series were intio- 
duced—and suddenly ceased to exisl ui)on the conimencemeiit of 
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tiic cliiilk formation, iu which wc first see ati approximation to 
existing genera. 'I’he lower tertiary strata of London, Paris, 
and Monte Uoica present forms still more similar to fishes now 
living ; while the fossils of Ocningeii and Aix approach yet nearer 
to existing genera, though every one of the species seems to be ex¬ 
tinct. 

This summary is not interesting merely to the geologist,—the 
/uolugiSt and physiologist will find in it ample niatciials for think¬ 
ing, in relation to the creative influence and the development of 
animal life. 

Some of our readers maybe induced to smile at the gravity with 
which the coproUtes (those faical balls first discovered by Dr. 
Buckland, and which have thrown so much li^ht on the organiza¬ 
tion of fossif animals) are introduced in the abstract above quoted. 
In llu! Ilulletin of the Imperial Society of Moscow for will 
be found the following additional testimony, if any were requiied, 
to their vqjue:— .. • 

‘ Le temps, qui rdpand dc la dignite sur tout ce qui echappe 5\ son 
Ijjuvoir dcstriicteur, fait voir iei un exenrple singulicr dt* son influ¬ 
ence ; CCS substances si viles>.dun.*i Icur originc, etiiat rendues a la 
linniere a})res tant de siecles, dovienricnt d'une gratule importance, 
jiuis qu’clics siirvent a remplir un nouveau chapitre dans Thistoire iia- 
flu globe.’ 

Professor Agassiz had come to the conclusions which we have 
above endeavoured .shortly to explain, from the study of more than 
six hmidred fo.ssils on tlic Continent. His vi.sit to Fngiand has 
alreaily furnished liim with two hundied and fifty lu'w species, 
which entirely corroborate his views. In his * Rapport sur les 
Poissons Fossiles di?couverts eu Anglelerre,’ onr ichthyologist 
speak.s with the most grateful acknowledgment of the facilities 
cvc'iy \\liere afforded him. The doors of nil the museums, both 
public and private, flew open at his approach. Fidinburgli, with 
its new aiul interesting fossils from the limestone of Bmdie-housf*, 
discovered by the zealous and discerning Dr. llibbcrt—our own 
British Museum, wlmse stores were laid open to him in the most 
unreserved manner*—the Geological Museum at Oxford, which, 
under the fostering care of Dr. nuckluiul, has become so ricli^— 
Bristol—York,—in sliort every public collection placed its spe¬ 
cimens at his disposal. Of the private museiniis, those of the fossil 
zootomist Mantcll, and of l.iOrd Cole and Sir Philip I^gerton, the 
o?ie at I’lorencc Court, the other at Oultoii Paik, appear to have 

--— ex., 

\Vf take this ojipoitiinity of ohsiTvinj:; that oiir own pursuits often lead us fo our 
great natioiiul coUectiuit, and that we have .dwuys lieeu met hy tJie most willing; en- 
deiivunis to assist iii onr inquiries, and liy the most ohliging attentions on tlio part 
of ‘ts pfiicers. 

contiibuted 
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contributed the most largely to his additions. • The cabinets of the 
two friends and brother-collectors last named, Professor Agassiz 
describes as being so rich in the number of species, lliat there are 
no continental collections except those of Count Munster and of 
the Paris Museum to compete with theirs. Put our liuiits will 
not permit us to continue a catalogue containing the names of 
almost every British collector,—for not a contriluitor’s name is 
omitted in the * Ilupport ’ of the Professor,—who, however, wv 
su.spcct will hardly pardon us if wc omit ‘ la jolie collection de 
Madame Murchison,’ uliich,among other ticasures, boasts of ‘ line 
tete de saiiroide de lias encore ind6tcriniuee.’ All seem to have 
been animated with the same spirit; and it is far from unpleasant 
to witness the gratititule which Piofessor Agassiz manifests for the 
attentions shown to him, after ilie loo many opposite returns which 
foreigners have made to John Bull in requital of his open-hearted 
liberality. 

But what was to be done with the enormous iutlux of m w ma¬ 
terials poured in upon our author .fiom the British colle< lious ? 
'rhe question was answered by the fjleological Society of London, 
that band of hard-working brothers, aluay-s ready to assist a 
worthy fellow-labourer. And here wc must let Dr. Agassiz speak 
for himself:— 

‘ La SociiHe Gdologique de Londres cst uiie de ces institutions qui, 
organisde sur Ics base's les plus liberale.s, favorise de son influence 
tout ce qui pent contribuer, nicnie iiidii-eetement, aux progres de la 
science. Je dois en particulier aux vues larges et geucreuscs dii 
I’residciit et des nicmhres du oonseil de eette Socicte, d’a\oir pu faisc 
a Londres un travail qui, sans I’appui et rautorisation d'uiie as.sociaton 
aussi eoiisideree, serait dcveriu impossible, et qui mtnie n’a ])oi«t d’an- 
tccedeiit dans riiistoirc des sciences naturelles. Trouvant ejiars dims 
tons les niiisi'es des trois royaumes une quantit.' piodigieuse de docii- 
luens nouveaiix et importans pour mon ouvrage, enibarrasse sur 

la maniere d’en tirer'le meillcur parti; il me paraissait surtout pres- 
•pie impossible de faire dessincr, dans les petites villes on dans les 
pares isolt’sjles pieces les plus importantes que j'y tronvais,assez bien 
j»oiir pouvoir les reproduire dans les planches de nies Uecherclics. 
M ais telle est la liberalite des savans Anglais, que tous ceux dont j’ai 
exumint' les collections, mAme les directeurs de tous les niiisocs jiiiblics 
qiic j’ai visiles (j’ai examine en tout 63 collectiops), ont coiiaenti a me 
laisscr emporter tous les exemplaires qui nae paraissaient pouvoir 
jetcr quelqnc nouveau jour sur les pfjissons fossiles. A la dexnande 
de A'l. le J’rofesseur Buckland, M. Greenoilgb, maintenaiit I’rdsidirnt 
(ic la SocicU; Geologique, et MM. Sedgwick, Murchisi>n, et Lyell, 
m out en outre procure ra&senliraent de la Societe pour deposer tous 
c( s tre'sors dans un upparteuient de Somerset IJouse. La, M. Lons¬ 
dale, conservateur des collections de la Socit*tc, m’a aide a ranger 
les 2000 exemplaires de poissons fos^^ilcs (jue je rapportais, <»t que 

• * j’uvairf 
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j’avais choisis, siir environ 6000 pieces, en parcoi#ant I’Angleterre 
ct nrit! partie de I’Ecosse et de I’lrlande. Une pareille fayeur est in- 
estiiTiyble, surtout quand on pense k la difficultu qu’il y a de trans¬ 
porter (Ics id)jcts aussi fragiles, et dont la perte serait irreparable.’ 

I’lic groat woik is now proceeding rapidly ; iivc livraisons have 
been published witli the approbation of all scientific Europe; and 
indeed the iilustrations, principally produced by the skilful artist 
above named, leave nothing to be tiesired. The figures absolutely 
appear to stand out from the paper; and to the pictorial efiect is 
joined a fidelity so accurate that the most minute scale or tooth 
is rtipiesented. Hut it may be naturally inquired—Here is a 
married man, only tweuty-eiglit years of age, with an income 
amounting in all to about \.')0i a year of ou* money,—how was 
tliis costly a.ul magnificent work launched, and how is it carried 
on ? Dr. Agassiz, vve reply, prior to his appointment as professor 
at Nenchiitel, sold to that town the whom of his collections for 
.'^00/. The King of Prussia gave, by the axivice of Jiumboldt, to 
whom the book is dedicated,SdOf. ‘'Nor should we be surprised if 
this same government, careful as if has’shown itself of the educa¬ 
tion of its youth and the sprpad of scic’iice among.its people, 
should again come forward to enable Professor Agassiz to con¬ 
tinue a work which, in consequence of an increased development, 
]'e<|nii‘es so many mure plates than tlie subscription can possibly 
pay :—it gives largely in aid of Professor Goldfuss’s excellent pub¬ 
lications at llonii. 

We arc not of those who are in raptures with ‘ the British Asso¬ 
ciation for the advancement of Science.’ It delights in greater 
display than becomes the modesty of philosophers; nor do we think 
that their mutual bepraisings—their amoebaian eulogies—are at 
all likely to add to llicir dignity. Wherever they go—‘ Kartli no 
such folks, no iblks have such a town;’ and we cannot view with 
fc'elings of complacency our scientific Sainpsoiis led forth lo 
make sport on its festivals, even though the exhibition should be 
hallowed b) a few sprinklings from the fountain of honour dis- 
trihntr:il llnowgh the sjmit of * Ireland’s Viceroy.’ 

\N hilc, however, we do not conceal our opinion of its faults, wc 
must imt be blind to its merits; and w'e were sorry to see that 
certain hectic symptoms made their appearance in the last autumn, 
indicative of anytiiing but soundness of constitnlion—more espe- 
ciallvas the xVssociation has twice voted one hundred guineas for the 
cueonragement of works on fossil tishes executed in haiglaud. A 
committee^composed of J^r. Bnckland. Professor Sedgwick, and 
Mr. Murchison ilecided—in our t)piniou most wisely—llial the 
giealcr portion of the sum should be .applietl to drawings of tin’ 
MOW species which Professor Agassiz is a bon I to th’sciibe ; and 
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we sincerely liofte that the scientific public of Filiiglaiid will, by 
many additional subscriptionSy aid the great object on which such 
authority has set the seal of approbation. « 

He who enters upon a work of this kind must, like the prince in 
the Arabian tale, go forward at all hazards, unmindful of the 
warning voices that call upon him to relinqnisli his object—ii lie 
turns back be is lost. Nor arc we ashamed to own that we feel 
a little of the mother within u.s, when we picture to ourselves the 
overshadowing of those bitter moments that make the heart fail, 
even where the stalk of carle hemp is strong in tin: inau. Tiieii it 
is that the * unconquerable bar’—the frail tenure on whicli we lioid 
our mortal being—the gush of feeling for the uxor optima and the 
dukes nati —arise like evil spirits to add horror to the dark hour 
of genius. • 


Akt. VII. — '^The Orn/iwatBy 'I’homas Walker, M.A., Cam¬ 
bridge ; 15arrister-at-Law, and one of the Police Magistrates of 
the Metropolis. Vol,. J*. (Oriyinally published in Weekly 
Numbers.) 8vo. London. 


Tj^HKN the well-known line— 

" ' ‘ Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free,’ 

was repealed in Hr. .Johnson’s hearing, he endeavoured to throw' 
ridicule on the sentiment hy a parody— 


* Who drives fat oxen sliould himself be fat ;* 
but, with all due deferencti to the Ursa Major of criticism, w’e 
cannot help thinking that a man’s exposition or representation of a 
character may derive both truth and vividness from its resemblance 
to his own. Does any one, for example, believe that Mr. Ho 
Quiiiccy would have expatiated .so eloquently on the glories of 
opium-eating, had he not been himself a veritable Turk in such 
matters? or that Charles L.amb could ever have indited his 
' Confes.sions of a Drunkard’ had he lived all hi^ jj fe as soberly 
as Madame I’asta* or Sir Andrew' Agnew? 

1'jom the first anuonneement of this publication, thereforo, otir 
decided opinion was, tiiat it would fail unless'I'he Original should 
prove himself the great sublime he drew; and we were not a little 
rejoiced to find, as well from the inestimable scraps of autobio¬ 
graphy scattered amongst the essays as from other les.s palpable 


* The lust Unie Pasta was in England a literary lady of hi^li distinction 

aslci'd her whether she drank as much porter as nsnal:—‘No, mia cara, prendo 
hnif-md-hu!f adessu'. . . Ih/f-and-ka/f is a light summer heverago composed of 
IHirhT and ale in erpial pioportions. 

indications, 
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indications, that Mr. Walker is actually and honestly a member of 
the now almost defunct corporation of humourists, who made the 
fortuue of the dramatists of old—fellows of infinite sense, miith, 
surliness, kindliness, cordiality and egotism, with just oddity 
enough to make them ainusing'.vvithout concealing the sterling good¬ 
ness of their characters. To enable our readers to judge whether 
we are right in classifying the present writer amongst these, we 
shall begin by bringing together a few of the reniitHsi^nces he has 
printed of himself. 'J'he following are prefixed, by way of intro- 
tluction, to a series of papers ‘„()n the Art of attaining high Health,' 
which commence with the third Number of the work :— 

‘ Some months before I was born, my mother lost a lavouritc child 
from illness, owing, as she accused, herself, to her own tempoi'iTry 
absence; an‘d tliat circumstance ^)reyed upon her spirits, and alfected 
her liealtli to such a degree, tliat I was brought into the world in a 
very weakly and wretched state. It was supposed 1. could not sui - 
vivc long ; and nothing, J believe, but thfe greatestVnaVernal tendei’- 
ness and car*c preserved my life.^ 'Dtivirtg ehildhood I was very fre- 
(picntly and seriously ill, often thought to be dying, and once pro- 
nouii<;cd to be dead. 1 was ten years old be'forc it was judged safe to 
trust me from home at all; and'ihy father^s wish to place me at a 
public school was uniformly opposed by various medical advisers on 
tlie ground that it would he my certain destruction. During these 
years, and for a long time after, 1 felt no security of my health. At 
last, one day when I had shut myself up in the country, and Avas 
reading with great attention Cicero’s treatise “ De Oratore,” some pas¬ 
sage;—I quite forget wdiat—suggested to me the expediency of making 
•the improvement of iny health my study. I rose from my bool,-, stood 
iivU uin'iyhty and determined to be ivell. In pursuance of my resolu¬ 
tion 1 tried many extremes, was guilty of many absurdities, and com¬ 
mitted many errojjipf the remonstrances ami ridicule of tho^e 

around me. I persevere^ ncverthelebs, and it is now, I believe, full 
sixteen years since 1 have had any medical advice, or'takcn any me¬ 
dicine, or anything wdiatever by Avay of medicine. During that period 
I have Uv^ljtonstantly in the world—for the last six years in London, 
without c^RrBeing absent during any one whole week—and 1 have 
never foregojl^ a single engagement of businc.ss or pleasure, or been 
confined an hour, with the exception of two days in the countiy from 
over exertion. For nine years I Jiave worn neither great-coat nor 
cloak, though I ride and tvalk at all hours and in all tveatiiers. IVIy 
dress has been tlie same in summer and winter, my under "urmo/ifv 
briny sinylr and only of coiton, and I am always Vnjhi shod. The only 
inconvenience I suffer is occasionally from colds ; but widi a litlir 
more care J could entirely prerent them; or, if I took the trouble, I eonld 
remove the most severe in Jour-and-twenty hours.’ 

As it may be instructive uiul amusing to ])uint out such cliuiirc 
analogies between the thoughts and habits of Mr. W alker and 

other 
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other distinguished individuals as they occur to us, we shall here 
observe, that the time and iiiaiiiier of his deteriniiiatioii to be well 
slroHgly resemble Mafjor Longbow’s no less strenuous dcternliiia- 
tion on board tlie fteamer, that no human consideration should 
induce him to be sick; and that, frotb his power of preventing or 
rapidly removing colds, w'e should suppose Mr. Walker related to 
the Marquis ,of Snowdon, immortalised by Mr. Hook in * Love 
and Pride,’ who scouts, as a reflection on his nobility, th£ bare 
supposition that a Plinlimmoii could catch cold. Hut we need 
not resort to fiction for instances of the exemption obtained by 
great men, apparently by mere dint of volition, from the ordinary 
W'aiits and w'eaknesses of humanity. The Duke of Wellington is 
said to have been enabled to sustain the extraordinary fatigues of 
the late war in the Peninsula by the acquired habit of snatching 
sleep at any period of the day or night indiflerently, though ano¬ 
ther Gicneruh. wb^ise nanie-Jufs. been a good deal before the public, 
required not rhetely his regplpr hours of rest, but the ministering 
aid of a warming-pan. Physiologists, again, attribute llie imper¬ 
turbable calmness of /Prince Talleyrand—of whom Madame 
Cluizot used to say that'a kick>on the hinder part of his person 
produced no change whatever in the e.\pression of his face—to 
his faculty of compelling the due discharge of the most important 
of the bodily functions at will. We arc the niore particular in 
our enumeration of instances, to prepare the reader for the still 
more startling assertion of personal privilege or exemption which 
comes next. Our author is describing the results of an abste¬ 
mious diet:— 

‘ Indeed I felt a different being, light and vigorous, viith all 
senses sharpened—I enjoyed an absolute existence. I cannot 

help mentioning two or three instances in %iy state, though I 

dare say they vyill ai)pear almost ridiculous, but they are nevertheless 
true. It seems that from the surface of an animal in perfect health 
there is an active exhalation going on which repels ; for 

irlirn I wal/ied on the di/stiast roads, not only my fret^m^even my 
slocIcini'Sy remained free from dust. Byway of ex'perin^w,! did not 
wash my fare fora week, nor did any one sec, nor I feely difference* 

^"et even llicse things may be paralleled from the memoirs of a 
hero of real life, who re.seniblcs Mr. Walker both in his pcr.sonal 
peculiaiities and manner of telling them, to a degree which will 
ampl}'justify us in adding his authority to the above. We allude 
to the famous l.ord Heibcrt of Cherbury, whose nariativc run* 
thus:— • 

‘I shall relate now some things concerning myself, wliich, though 
they niav seem .scarce credible, j'et before God are true. I had been 
now in France about a year and a half, wben nty'tailor, Andrew 

VOL. i,v. NO. cx. 2 (. - Hehly, 
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Henly, of Basil, \who now lives in Blackfriars, demanded of me half 
a yard of satin to make me a suit, more than 1 was accustomed to 
. give^of which I required a reason, saying I was not fatter now than 
when I came to France, He answered it was true, but you are 
taller, whereunto when I would give no credit,’ be brought his old 
measures and made appear that they did not reach to their just 
places. I told him 1 knew not how this happened, but however he 
should liave half a yard more, and that when 1 came into England, I 
w'onld clear the doubt; for a little before my departure thence, I re- 
meniher William Earl of Pembroke and myself did raea.sure heights 
together, at the request of the Countess of Bedford, and ho was then 
higher than T by about the l)readlh of my little linger. At my return, 
therefore, into England, I measured again with the same Earl, and, 
to both our great wonders, found myself taller than he by l^he breadth 
of a little finger, which growth of mine I could attribute to no other 
cause hut to my quartan ague, formerly mentioned, which, when it 
quitted me, left me in a more perfect healt]\ than 1 formerly epjoyed, 
and indeed disposed me to some follies, \Yhich I. gfterwards repented 
and do still repent of. . ' 

‘ I shall tell some other things alike*6trange of myself. T weighed 
myself in halurices often with men lower than myself by the head, and 
in their bodies slenderer, and yet wsm foUbd lighter than they, as Sir 
John Davies, Knight, and Richard (irifHths, now living, can witness, 
with hotli whom I have been weigher]. 1 had also, and iiave still, a 
pulse in the crown of my head. It in tncll known to those that wait in 
my diumltcr that the, shirts, waistcoats, and other garments I wear next 
wy Inniy, are sweet heyond what either cosily can be heliived or hath 
been observed in any one else, which sweetness also was found to be in 
* my breath above others before I used to take tobacco, which towards ray 
hatter lime I was forced to take against certain rhemns and catarrhs 
that trouble vie, which yet did not taint rny hrLotfi for any long time. 

1 scarce ever felt cold in my life, tliough yet so subject to catarrhs 
that I think no man ever was more obnoxious to it, all which I do in 
a familiar way mention to my posterity, though otherwise they might 
he tliought scarce worth the writing.’— The Life of Lord Herbert, of 
Chcrbiiryi Written by himself. Edit, of \ii09, pp, 23'i —235. 

It was also said of M. de X'itzjames by ‘ la iKiive Dcsbouliercs,’ 
that ho might be rcdlcd in a gutter all his life without contracting 
a spot of iliit. Still we are nqt surprised lc> find Mr. Walker en- 
doa\oiiring, in a subsequent Number, to conoboratc his statement 
by a high ipedical authority;— 

‘ My most staggering assertion I take to be this ’—[Tlie Original 
dtere repeats it]—* Dr. Gregory says of a person in high health, the 
exhnlatioy from the skin is free and constant, but without amounting 
to perspiration—exhalatio per cutem libera et constaiis, citra vero su- 
dorcni—which answers with ren)ark:il)le precision to “ my active ex¬ 
halation,” and the repulsion of impurity is a necessary consequence. 
In fact, it is pei vspiration so attive as to lly from the skin instead of 
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remaining upon it, or suffering anything else to remain ; just as we see 
an animal in high health’—[e. g. M. de Fitzjames]—‘ roll in the mire 
and dixectly after appear as clean as if it had been washed. I enter 
into these particulars, not to justify myself, but to gain the confidence 
of my readers, not only on Uiis particular subject, but generally—more 
especially as I shall have frequent occasion to advance things out of 
the common way though in the way of truth. Well-grounded faith 
has great virtue in other things besides religion. The want of it is 
an insuperable bar to improvement in things temporal as well as in 
things spiritual, and is the reverse of St. Paul’s “ rejoiceth in the 
truth; belij^yeth all things; hopeth all things;” for it believes no¬ 
thing and hopes nothing. It is the rule of an unfortunate sect of 
sceptics ill excellence, who at the mention of anything sound, look 
wonderfully wise, and shake their heads, and smile inwardly—in¬ 
fallible symptoms of a hopeless condition of half knowledge and self- 
conceit.* 


We entreat Mr. Walker to believe that we are not of this iin 


fortunate seel; we place the jjiost implicit faith in his dirt-repelling 
capabilities; but opinions may diilier.as to the cleanness of a face, 
and he therefore will do wgH. 'tQ> keep his feet in the same relative 
state of purity, to he pi^pared, at all events, with Lady Mary 
VV^ortley'^lontague’sretoi t,\vho, on a French lady’s expressing sonic 
astonishment at the not quite spotless condition of her hands, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Mes mains, Madame !—ah! si vous voyiexmes pieds !’ 
Miss lierry, in her clever and agreeable book on the Social Life 
of .Fnglaiid and P'rance, quotes this reply in illustration of the 
coarseness of the times; but the inference is hardly just, for, as- 
siiiTiing I..ady Mary to have bieii acting on Mr. Walker’s theory, 
to say that her feet were dirty was simply tantamount to saying 
that she w'as ill. At the same time, in case of confirmed ill iiealth, 
it might be advisable to try the effect of an occasional ablution in¬ 
stead of tnisiiiig to ‘active exhulaiion ’ exclusively. Mr. Wadd, 
ill bis Treatise on J.eunness and Corpulency, rt'cords the case of 
an elderly female who had shuniuMl all contact with water, both 
hot or cold, foi more than twenty years, under a belief that it 
was bad for the ilu mnalism, to which she was a martyr; when, 
huig after slie bail given up all hopes of cure, she had the goocj 
fortune to gel half drowned in- a pond, and the immersion, com¬ 
bined with the consequent stripping and rubbing, cfieelcd her 
perfect restoration to health. It may also be just as well to cau¬ 
tion Mr, \Nalkri’s admiiers against following his example as to 
clothing too ligidly, paiticulariy in the article of cotton stockings 
and thin shoes ; for by going ‘ lightly shod ’ in wet w'eaftier they 
may incur an inronvenieucc of a very different description from 


cold. T’he liaioM tie lleranger relates that having secured a 
pickpocket in the verv act of irregular abstraction, he look the 
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liberty of inqiiiriag whether there was anything in his face that 
had procured him the honour of being singled out for such an 
alte^Jipt :—* Why, Sir/ said the fellpw, ‘ j*0ur face is well enough, 
but you had on thin shoes and white stdckings in dirty w'ealher, 
and so 1 made sure you were a flat* 

We arc tempted to quote anoliier of Mr. Wjjlker’s personal 
immunities:— 

‘ Once when I was residing at Rome, my horae sudden!!^ ran up a 
steep bank, and threw roe off behind with great force onjmh^d upon 
a hard. bank. I felt a violent shock, and a very unplejt^piw sefisation 
for the moment, but experienced no bad consequence’s w|b|tla>er. For 
some time previously I had been living very carefully as diet, and 
had taken a great deal of exercise, otherwise I am conhd^i 1 should 
have suffered greatly, if not fetally?^ 

Mr. Walker ought certainly to know best; but our equally con¬ 
fident conviction is, that the escape was entirely owing to the 
oiiginal firmness of the exterior defences of the brain. 

Having now ascertained the habits and peculiarities of the 
Police Magistrate, w'c turn back his Preliminary Address, \Abieli 
must be quoted to convey atrnccuraic notion of Ills plan— 

‘ Dear Reader,—I address you wltliout ceremony, because I do not 
like ceremony, and because I hope We shall soon be on intimate terms, 
1 have long meditated this mode of producing myself to your ac~ 
quaintanee, from a belief that it might wr'for our mutual advantage : 
for mine, by furnishing a constant and interesting stimulus to my 
faculties of observation and reflection; for yours, by setting before 
you an alterative diet of sound and comfortable doctrines, blended 
^ with innoxious amusement. ■ 

‘ It is my purpose to tr^jj^ as forcibly, perspicuously, and concisely 
as each subject atuj, fnylbWn ifbiUty will allow, of whatever is most in¬ 
teresting aud impOrtaiutJn religion and politics, in morals and man- 
nei's, and in our habits and customs. Besides my graver discussions, 
I shall present you with oi'iginal anecdotes, narratives, and miscella¬ 
neous matters, and with occasional extracts from other autliors, just 
as 1 think ilfiitnippst co^ribute to your instruction or amu.scim'nt; 
and even my, .lijg||i»st articles t shall, as often as I am able, make 
subservient to th<$ illustratioii of some sound principle, or the enforce¬ 
ment of .some useful precept, at the same time rejecting notbmg as 
too trifling, provided it can excite in you an (tiilibilioua sensation, 
however slight. ^ 

‘ In conclusion, I must tell you that with regard to pecuniary profit 
, as an author, I estimate that as I do popularity in rny capacity of 
magistrate. A desire for popularity has no influence on mv decisions, 
a desire lor profit will have none on my writings. J hunt after neither 
ojit* nor the other. Jf they follow as consequences of a patient and 
fearless perseverance in the estahlisliment of right, well and good—I 
v^lue them on no otlier ternu. I aspire in my present undertaking 
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to set an example towards raising the national tone in whatever con¬ 
cerns us socially or individually, and to this end I shall labour to de- 
velope the truth, and $£ti^nably to present it in a form as intelligible 
and attractive to all ages and conditions-as lies in my power. 

‘ I have given you my name and additions, that you way be the 
better* able to i»wige what credit I am entitled to in respect to the 
different sijbjetfts of which I may treat, and as the best security 
against license which authors writing anonymously, even wlicu 
known, ae^.but too fipt to. allow themselves.* 

. tfef<^;>Mn^W'alktr js ,<incoiiscioiisly plmniiig iiiiusclf with one of 
Loi'cT feathers-^* I wish popularity ; but it is that 

popufarity'^^tich follows, not that which is run after: it is that 
populafi^-wluch, sooner or later, never fails to do justice to the 
pursuit of noble ends by noblC'means.’**'- JHts disregard of literary 
profit may be based on another great lawyer’s authority —* Glory 
is the reward of science, and those who deserve it scorn all meaner 
views. £ speak not of your wretched scribblers for bread, who 
tease the woild with their wretched productions; fourteen years is 
too long a period for their perishalijc trash. It w'as not for gain 
that llacon, Newton, Locked in5t(uctcd and delighted the world. 

.When the bookseller ofi'ered Milton five pounds 

for his Paradise Lost, he did not reject it, and commit his poem 
to the flames—nor did be ^cept the miserable pittance ns the re¬ 
ward of his labours; that the real pricb of his work was 

immortality, and that posterity w'ould pay il.’f !Mr. Walker may 
be supported by the saraiC consciousncs.s; but, sad ns the sinking 
in point of sentiment may be, w'e own we think there was more 
sense iu Ensign Odoherty’s maxim, given in Blackwood, that every 
ubpaid writer is, ex vi termini, an ass.Vl^ 

At ilie conclusion of Mr. WalkerV nfBf^N«umber appears this 
attractive intimation— 

‘ Notice. —I propose ore long to enter npdfl three subjects of in¬ 
terest and importance—the Art of Dining arid Giving Dinners, tlic 
Art of Travelling, and the Art of attaining. High Health—all from ex¬ 
perience.’ ' s ■ k ‘ 

These three * Arts’ form in faCr the staple Cjinjpiiodilies of the 
collection. The art of dining and giving dinners, in particular, 
is expounded with such extent of knowledge, such Comprehensive¬ 
ness of view, such soundness of piiiiciple, and delicacy of taste, 
that we believe we shall best discharge oUr duty to our readers by 
making it one of the leading objects of this article. The series is 
coiitiiuicd llirongh ten or twelve Numbers, at the rate of three or’ 
four pages in each, but Mr. Walker deals so largely in that kind of 

* .Iiidj'tiii'iit ill ilWt's’s L'dsu. 
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amplibcatioii which rhetoricians find useful in impressing opi¬ 
nions on the mass, that we shall be able to give the sura of his 
ohseWatiuns and theories within little moie than a iifth of the 
space lie has devoted to them. It seems best, however, to quote 
the greater part of the introductory paper as it stands— 

‘According to the lexicons, the Greek for dinner is Ariston, and 
therefore for tlie convenience of the terms, and without entering into 
any imjuiry critical or antiquarian, I call the art of dining, arislology, 
and those who study it, aristolotjisls. The maxim that practice makes 
perfect does not apply to our daily habits; for so far as they are con¬ 
cerned, we are ordinarily content with*the standard of mediocrity or 
something rather below. Where study is not absolutely necessary, it 
is by most people altogether dispensed with, but it is only by an union 
of study apd practice that we can attain anything like perfection. 
Anyliody can dine, but very few know how to dine so as to ensure the 
ycalcst quaiility of health and enjoyment. Indeed, many people con¬ 
trive to destroy their health ; and as to enjoyment, 1 shudder when 1 
think how often I have been doomed to only a solemn mockery of it; 
how often 1 have sat in durance stately to go through the ceremony 
of dinner, tlie essence of which is to he without ceremiuiy, and how 
often in this land of liberty I hare felt myself a dare I 

* There are three kinds of dinners—solitary dinners, every-day 
social dinners, and set dinners ; all three involving the consideration 
of cheer, and the last two of society also. Solitary dinners, I think, 
ought to he avoided as much as possible, because sotilnde tends to 
yn’oduce thought, and thought tends to the suspension of the digestive 
powers. When, however, dining alone is necessary, the mind should 
be disposed to cheerfulness ])y a previoHS interval of relaxation from 
whatever has seriously occupied the attention, and by directing it to 
^’ome agreeable object.* 

We do not know what agreeable object Mr. W'alkcr particu¬ 
larly points to—but the author of ‘ The Parson’s DauglUer/ when 
surprised one evening in his arm-chair, two or three hours after 
diiine!*^ is reported to have apologised, by saying—‘ ii one is 

alone tlie bottle does come round so often.’ It was Sir Hercules 
Langrishc, we believe, who being asked on a similar occasion, 
‘ Have you finished all that port (three bottles) witlunil assistance?’ 
answered—* No—not quite that—I had the assistance of a bottle 
of Madeira.’ ‘To return to his \Vorship:— 

‘ As content ought to be an accompaniment to every meal, punctu¬ 
ality is essential, and the diner and the dinner should he ready at 
^tlie same time. A chief maxim in dining with comfort is to have 
what you want when you want it. It is ruinous to have to wait for 
first ohe^thing, and then another, and to have the little additions 
brought when what they belong to is half or entirely finished. To 
avoid this, a little foresight is good, and by u-ay of instance, it is sound 
prg,cUcal philosophy to have niusturd opon t/u table before the arrival 
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of ioaated cheese. Thfere are not only the usual adjuncts, hut to those 
who haVe anything of a geniita for ditlnera, little additions null some¬ 
times suggest themselves which give a sort of poetry to a repast and 
please the palate to the promotion of health.’ 

The germ of almost all that can be said on the subject is con¬ 
tained in these sensible rehiarks, which agree in spirit witli J^ord 
Chesterfield’s well-known axiom, that whatever is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well; for wfe presume no one will deny that 
dining is amongst the things worth doing occasionally. The 
inconveniences of certain modish observances, and the prcsmit 
bad system of attendance, are the first subjects of commentary in 
detail— 

‘ There is in the art of dining a matter of special importance—I 
mean atteridance—the teal end of which is to do that IBr you which 
you cannot so well do for yourself. Unfortunately, this end is gene¬ 
rally lost sight of, and the elfect of attendance is to prevent you from 
doing that which you could do much bettor for yourself. The cause 
of this perversion is to be found in the practice and example of the 
rich and ostentatious, who conetiyitl^ keep up a sort of war-establisii- 
ment, or establishment adaptecL.to. extraordinary instead of ordinary 
occasions; and the consequence is, that like ail potentates who follow 
the same policy, they never really taste the sweets of peace—they 
are in a constant state of invasion by their own troops. 1 am rather a 
bold man at table, and set form very much at defiance, so that if a 
salad happens to be witiiin my reach, 1 make no scruple to take it to 
me; but the moment 1 am espied, it is nipped up from the most con¬ 
venient to the most inconvenient position. That such absurdity shotild 
exist amongst rational beingiffind in a civilized country, is extraui''* 
dinary! See a small party with a dish of fish at each end of the table, 
and four silver covers unmeaningly starving at the sides, whilst every 
thing pertaining to the fish comes, even with the best attendance, 
provokingly lagging, one thing after another, so that contentment is 
out of the quc'stion, and all this done under pretence that it is the 
most convenient plan! This is an utter fallacy. The only convenient 
plan is to have every thing actually upon the table that is wanted at 
the same time, and nothing else: as, for example, for a party of eight, 
turbot and salmon, with doubles of each of the adjuncts, lobster-sauce, 
cucumber, young potatoes, Cayenne, and Chili vinegar ; and let the 
guests assist one another, whicli, ivith such an arrangemeiit, they 
could do w’ith perfect ease. 

‘ With respect to wine,’ (he continues, after complaining of the 
laborious changing of courses and the constant thrusting of side-dishes 
in his face,) ‘ it is often ollered when not wanted ; and, when wanted, 
is perhaps not to be had till long waited for. It is dreary *10 observe 
two guests, glass in hand, waiting the butler’s leisure to lie able to 
take wine together, and then ]»erchance being helped in despair to 
what they did not ask for; and it is still more dreary to be one of the 
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two yourself. How /lifferent, where you can put your hand upon a 
decanter at the moment you want it! 1 could enlarge upon and par¬ 
ticularize these miseries at great length ; but they must be only too 
familiar to those who dine out; and those who do not, may congra¬ 
tulate themseh'cs on their escape.’ 

'Phere is another misery belonging to the same category, which 
we must, with His Worship’s leave, pause to particularize,—we 
mean ^10 misery of seeing the decautei-s at a dead stand-still after 
dinner, as at too many otherwise excellent tables they are no\v-a- 
days ficquenlly permitted to be. Now, in the opinion of every 
Englishman vvliuse education was coinpletcd during the lifetime 
of Cicorge HI., a pint of old port or a bottle of claret is the 
smallest modicum for which it is possible to compound, and we 
conseqiicntlj' abjure and abhor this detestable imitation of the 
continental system of dining. It is an idle, namby-pamby fancy to 
suppose that the posUjtrandiat separation (as Jeremy Benthain 
calls it) from the ladies is unduly prolonged by the old custom, 
as we do not icquire a longer interval than is at present allowed 
for the separation ; we require merely the judicious employment 
of that interval— 

- - < X hate a. lingering bottle, 

Which with the landlord makes too long a stand. 

Leaving all claretless the iinmoistened throttle,— 

Especially with politics on hand.’ 

'I’hc ladies are equally interested with ourselves in discoun¬ 
tenancing the preyaient fashion of being helped to wine by ser¬ 
vants, as it bids fair to end by abolishing the old J'higlish habit of 
taking wine together, >^hich affords one of the most pleasing 
moilcs of recognition when distatit, and one of the prettiest occa¬ 
sions for coquetry when near,— 

♦ Then if you can contrive, get next at .supper, 

And if forestalled, get opposite and ogle.’ 

So says the noble author of Don Juan, who had some slight 
experience in this .sort of tactics; but whether you get next or 
opposite, one of the best-contrived cxpedieiit.s for deepening a 
ffirtation will be destroyed, should the prevailing fashion be 
pushed to its conscquence.s. There is a well knoC\n lady-killer 
who esteems his mode of taking wine to be, of all hi.s manifold 
attractions, the chief; and (tc) do him justice) the tact with which 
he chooses his time, the air with which lie gives the invitation, the 
empressement he contrives to throw into it, the studied carelessness 
with which he keeps his eye on the fair one’s every movement till 
she is prepared, aiul the seeming timidity of his how when he is 
all the while looking fall into her eyes—all these little graces are 
inimitable, and all these little graces will be lost. Even now, 
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the difficulty of getting a glass of wine in the regular way is be¬ 
ginning to exercise the ingenuity of mankind. Mr. ^J'heodore 
Hook was once observed, during dinner at Ilatlicld, nodding like • 
a Chinese mandarin in a tea-shop. On being asked the reason, 
he re])licd ‘ Why, Lady Salisbury, when no one else asks me to 
take champagne, I take sherry with the epergne, and bow to the 
flowers.’ Mr. Walker will have the goodness to bear tliiji in mind, 
when he next discusses the utility of epergnes, which,^as our 
leader W'ill presently see, he vehemently protests against. 

But the inconveniences of the fashions in quoslion, contends 
our Magistrate, are aggravated as they descend :— 

‘ I have been speaking hitherto of attendance in its most perfect 
state, hut then comes the greater inconvenience and the monstrous 
al)surdity of the same forms with inadequate establishftients. I re¬ 
member once receiving a severe frown from a lady at the head of her 
table, next to whom 1 was sitting, because 1 offered to take some 
fish from her to which slie had helped me, instead of w'aiting till it 
could be handed to me by her one servant; and she was not deficient 
either in sense or good breeding; but when people give in to such 
follies they know no mean. It is one of the evils of the present day 
that everybody strives after the same dull style,—so that where com¬ 
fort might be expected, it is often least to be found. Slale without 
the machinery of state is of all slates the worst. In conclusion of 
this part of iny subject I ivill observe that I think the aflluent W'Onld 
render themselves and their country an essential service if they were 
to fall into the simple refined style of living, discarding everything 
incompatible w'ith real enjoyment; and I believe tliat if tlie history 
of overgrown luxury were traced, it has always had its origin from 
the vulgar-rich, the very last class worthy of imitation.’ • 

'riiis is just and true in tiie main—we have put in italics a 
maxim worthy of Bacon—but we trust we are not to understand 
from the conchisioii of the passage that Mr. W alker w'islies the 
gorgeous establishments of our fir.st-rate Ampliytrions to be broken 
up, and the ornate style of living to be totally suppressed, wbicli 
w ould be as unreasonable as to propose the suppression of palaces 
because bouses arc better htted for the ordinary purposes of life, 
'I'hc golden rule is, let all men’s dinners be according to their 
means;—discard the degrading fopperies of affectation, and the 
imitative meanness of vanity ;—but are the cn^rmand entremets 
at Lord Scflon’s, J,ord Hertford’s, Mr. Rowland Erringtoii’s, or 
Sir (.ieorge Wanender’s, to be discountenanced, because Mi'. 
'I’omkins’s cook is only equal to a joint? Or are our baronial hallk 
to be denuded of their retinues because Mrs. Jciikiiis’if cstablish- 
.inent is limited to a maid-of-all work and a boy ? V\^e remember 
hearing a laily of high rank declare that the circumstance which 
struck her most amongst the varied ' plcridour of a cclcbrated/ete 
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given the late Duke of Norfolk at Aruiidel Castle, was, that 
though the dinner party commonly exceeded forty, each guest had 
* a stately attendant in the Howard livery behind his chair. The 
paper last quoted concludes thus:— 

‘I had written thus far for my last Number, acCordiiig to my 
promise in my last one, but there was not even space enough to 
notice the omission. I now wish to add about a page, and as, like 
other people I suppose, I can write most easy upon what is freshest 
in my mind, I will give you, dear reader, an account of a dinner I 
have ordered this very day at Lovegrove’s, at Black wall,—where, if 
you never dined, so much the worse for fou. .This account will serve 
as an illustration of my doctrines on dinner-giving better than a long 
abstract discourse. The party will consist of seven men beside 
myself, and every guest is asked for some reason—upon which good 
fellowship mainly depends, for people brought together uiiconnectedly 
had, in my opinion, better be kept separate. Eight I hold to be the 
golden number, never to be exceeded without weakening the efficacy 
of concentration. The dinner is to consist of turtle, followed by no 
other fish but white-bait; which is to be followed by no other meat 
but grouse, which are to be succeeded by apple fritters and jelly, 
pastry on such occasions being quite out of place. With the turtle, 
of course, there will be puucJi; with the white-bait, champagne; 
w'ith the grouse, claret: the two former I have ordered to be parti¬ 
cularly well icodj and they will all be placed in .succession upon 
the table, so that we can help ourselves aff Vre please. I shall permit 
no other wines unless perchance a bottle or two of port, if particu¬ 
larly wanted, as I hold variety of wines a great mistake. With re¬ 
spect to the adjuncts, 1 shall take care there is Cayenne, with lemons 
cut in halves, not in quarters, within reach of every one, for the 
turtle; and that brown bread-and-butter in abundance is set upon the 
table for the White-bait. It is no trouble to think of these little 
matters before hand, but they make a vast differenca^ in a convivial 
entertainment. 'I'he dinner will be followed-liy ices and a good 
dessert, after which ooflTee and one glass of liqiieur each, and no 
more ; so that the present maybe enjoyed rationally without inducing 
retrospective regrets. If the master of a feast wishes his party to 
succeed, he must know how to command, and not let his guest run riot 
according each to his own wild fancy. Such, reader, is my idea of a 
dinner, of which I hope you approve; and I cannot help thinking that 
if parliament were to grmt me lO.OOOi. a-yrnr in trust to entertain a 
series of worthy persons^ it would promote trade and increase the revenue 
more than any hugger-mugger measure ever devised.’ 

• In the expediency of such a grant wc perfectly concur, and IMr. 
Walker should ask his friend Mr. Thomas Young to propose it 
to the ministry. The success of the Blackwall dinner is subse¬ 
quently described:— 

‘ Jjt was served according li,o my directions, with perfect exact¬ 
ness, and went off with corresponding success. The turtle and white- 
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bait xVfere excellent; the grouse not quite of equal merit, and the 
apple«fritters so much relished that they were entirely cleared, and 
the jelly left untouched. The only wines were champagne and^laret,. 
and they both gave great satisfaction. As soon as the liqueurs were 
handed round once, I ordered them out of the room, and die only 
heresy committed was by one of the guests asking for a glass of 
bottled porter, which I had not the presence of mind instantly to 
forbid. There was an opinion broached that some flounders water- 
zoutched between the turtle and white-hait would have been an im¬ 
provement,—and perhaps they would. I dined again yesterday at 
Blackwall, us a guest, and j observed that my theory as to adjuncts 
was carefully put into practice, so that 1 hope the public will be a 
gainer.’ 

A friend of acknowledged taste, whom we are forbidtleii to 
indicate further than by saying that he dates from the University 
Club, writes ns follows on the subject of this gieat affair:—‘ I 
iloubt the propriety of Walker’s lilackw^all dinner. J think turtle 
quite niis))Iaced there. In iny ophiion, 1 ordered and lielpeii to con* 
suriie a more appropriate and better dinner theie last year inysclf, 
I wrote to Lovegrove two or three days beforehand, and desired 
to have, first of all, a course of At atei'-zoutched fish; secondly, a 
course of fried fish ; thirdly, a course of dressed fish, and after 
that, while-bait. YoU will perhaps think this too inucll, especially 
when 1 tell you we had a roast fowl to fol|nw, and other things 
besides. J'erhaps oUi^cbiirse of dressed fish was de Irnp, and we 
ought instead to ha^e had our third course to coiisi.st of water* 
zoutched fish, the first being, as it Were, the incut to the sand- 
witch. Our party consisted of four. We had, I think, a botrfe 
sherry only, two or three (I forget which) of champagne, one 
of sauterne; and two of us drank port and tWo claret after dinner. 
The wines td Blackwall are very good; and 1,think onr party 
went off quite as 41?ell as*Tom Walker’s.’ 

The duties of the master of (he house as to introducing his guests 
to each other, ami bringing their various talents of the convivial order 
into play, aic specified; and the use of centre-pieces (epergiies, 
&c.) ib vehcmcnlly decried. The popularity of bachelors’ dinner.s 
is accounted for by the absence of form, and the fondness of 
females forgainisli is compared to ^tlie untutoied Itidians fond¬ 
ness for feathers and shells.’ Then come sundiy sound observa¬ 
tions on the form, .size, lighting,* Warming, and decorations of 

II huiio griinilu, ud aliu, v uuii troppo putente, hniill qufllo, clio rvudfrii le iiar- 
ticole dt’i curpi iimlto f^rate.” Lennartfo Hal'mci, quoted in /ro'y/'r*’*last edit., 
p. l.'IJ. note. Tlierc iiie lew precepts of taste that are not prnctised^n Mr. Rogers’s 
establishment, as well as recommended in his works; but lie has hit.upon a novel 
und iiil;l-ijioiis ino'le of lighting a dining-ruotn, which we .should In* glad to see geno- 
lally «M>i}ihi\i‘<l - at Ic.ist whcicvei thi'io are Kiie jiictiiies. L.ini[>s above, or caudles 
Oil the tiible. tbeii- arc nmu-; nil tlii- liglit ii^teflected by TitiuAs, Reynolds, §cc, from 
lumps projecting out of the iiumcb of the pictures, and screened from tho comfiuiiy. 

‘ • * diniug-roomst 
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dining-rooms, well ^neriting the attention of the epicure, but we 
pass them over to come to another of Mr. Walker’s highly inte¬ 
resting experiences : — 

‘ To order dinner well is a matter of invention and combination. 
It involves novelty, simplicity, and taste; whereas, in the generality 
of dinners, there is no character but that of dull routine, according 
to the season. 7’he same things are seen everywhere at the same 
periods,, and, as the rules for providing limit the range very much, 
there are a great many good things wliich never make their appear¬ 
ance at all, and a great many others which, being served in a fixed 
order, arc seldom Iialf enjoyed; as for (instance game in the third 
course. Tliis reminds me of a dinner I ordered last Chrislmas-day 
for two persons besides myself, and which we enjoyed very much. It 
consisted of crimped cod, Avoodcocks, and plum-pudding, just as much 
of eacli as Ave Avanted, and accompanied by champagne. Noav this 
dinner Avas l)oth very agreeable and very Avholesorae from its mode¬ 
ration, but the ordinary course AA'ould have been to have preceded 
tlie Avoodrocks by some substimtial dish, thereby taking aAvay from 
their relish, at the same time oA’erloading the appetite. Delicacies 
are scarcely ever brought till they are quite superfluous, Avdiicb is 
unsatisfactory if they are not eaten, and pernicious if they arc.’ 

I'his is a good plan enough Avhen you arc Avell acquainted with 
}oiii guests’ appetites, and know that they will be satisfied Avith a 
AAoodcock apiece, but we have seen eaters vvho would experience 
very little difiiculty in dispatching single-handed the dinner or¬ 
dered by Mr. Walker for three. The lord-lieutenant of one of 
the AACstcrii counties eats a covey of partridges for breakfast every 
day during the season ; and there is a popular M.P. at present 
abcMit town vvho would cal a covey of partridges, as the Scotch- 
innn ale a dozen of becaficos, for a whet, and feel like him asto¬ 
nished if his appetite was not accelerated by the circumstance. 
Most people must have seen or heard of.a caricature represeutiug 
a genileinaii at dinner upon a round of beef, with the landlord 
loAjkiug on ,—* Capital beef, landlord,’ says the gentleman, ‘ a man 
may cut and come again here.’ ‘ You may cut, Sir,’ responds 
Ijouifacc ; ‘ but I’ll be blow’d if you shall come agaiii.^ '^rhe 
person represented is the M.P. in question; and the sketch is 
founded upon fact. He had occasion to stay late in the city, and 
turned into the celebrated Old Bailey beef-shop on his rctiiin, 
VAhere, according to the landlord’s computation, he demolished 
about seven pounds and a half of solid meat, vAith a proportionate 
alloAvauce of greens. His exploits at Crockford’s Inwe been such 
that the founder of that singular institution has more than once had 
serious thoughts of offering him a guinea to sup elveAvliere, and 
has only been prevented by the fear of meeting AAith a rebuff’ 
similar to that mentioned iu ‘ Podcric Pandom’ as leceivcd by the 
, master 
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master of an ordinary, who, on proposing to buy oft* an ugly cus¬ 
tomer, was informed by him that he had been already bosighl oft’ 
by all the other ordinaries in town, and was consequently"under 
the absolute necessity of continuing to patronise the establishment. 

Another unanswerable objection to the above dinner is its 
palpable want of harmony with the season. Though far from 
particular in such matters, we could no more dine on Christmas 
day without roast beef, than on any day without salt, and *xc are 
therefore compelled to regard Mr. Walker’s arrangements on this 
occasion as not merely unpatriotic but barbarous. 

'^J’he important topic oT vegetables receives a rUie share of at¬ 
tention in its turn; —■ 

‘ One of the greatest luxuries to iny mind in dining is to he able 
to command plenty of good vegetables, well served. But this is a 
luxury vainly hoped for at set parties. The vegetables arc made to 
figure in a very secondary way, except indeed whilst they are con¬ 
sidered as great delicacies, wdiich is generally before they are at tlie 
best; and then, like other delicacies, they are introduced after the 
ajq)etite has been satisfied; .and the manner of lianding vegetables 
round is most unsatisfactory ‘and uncertain. Excellent potatoes, 
sinolviiig hot, and accompanied by melted butter of the first quality, 
Avould alone stamp merit on any dinner; but they arc as I’are on 
state occasions, so served, as if they were of the cost of pearls.’ 

In the course of the aiticle on ‘ Gastronomj' and Gastronomeis,' 
in our i()7th umber, we quoted a remark of the late ILarl of 
Dudley, to the eft'ect that good melted butler is an unerring test 
of the moral qualities of your host. A distinguished connoisseur^ 
still spared to the world, contends that the moral qualities of your 
ho.slcs.s may in like manner be tested by the potatoes, and he assures 
us that he was never known to re-enter a house where a badly- 
dressed potatoe had been seen. The importance attached by 
anolhci cqiiaHy uiiinipeachablc authority to tiic point is sufiicieiitly 
.sliown by what look place a shoit time since at the meeting of a 
club-committee specially called for the selection of a copk. The 
candidates were an l^iglishinan from the Albion, and a French¬ 
man lec'onimended by Ude; the eminent divine to whom we 
allude was deputed to examine them, and the first question he put 
to each was,—‘ Can you boil a potatoe ?’ 

W’e pre.snrne it is unnecessary to expatiate on such vegetable 
luxuries as btocoli, green peas, and asparagus, but it may be 
a Ubcful piece of information to state that parsnips are cxcelici|t 
fried, and that beet-root, boiled well, sliced, and sent up hot, 
foim.s the best [)ossiljh3 accompaniment to roast meat. , 

AVe ha\c already given two of Mr. Walker’s ]>ractical illustra¬ 
tions. Wv now come to a tliird, which will be found equally re- 

J»lete 
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plete with interest. .Indeed his Worship’s descriptions are so vivid 
that he might also be said to dramatise his repasts 
. ‘ I» entertaining those who are in a different class from our¬ 

selves, it is expedient to provide for them what they are not used 
to—and that wMch we are most in the way of procuring of superior 
quality. Many people, from their connexion with foreign countries 
or with diflerent parts of their own, are enabled to command with 
case to themselves what arc interesting rerities (o others; and one 
sure way to entertain with effect is, to cultivate p. good understanding 
with those with whom we deal for the supply of the table. By way 
of illustration of what I have said pn»the. .subject of choice plain 
dinners, I will give an account of one I once* gave in the chambers 
of a frhmd of mine in the Temple to a party of six, all of whom 
were accustomed to good living, and one of whom was hred at one 
of the most celebrated tables in London. The diiincr consisted of the 
following (lishe.s, served in succession, and with their respective 
adjuncts carefully attended to. First, spring soup from Birch’s on 
Conihill, which, to those who have never tasted it^ I particularly re¬ 
commend in the season as being quite delicious ; then a moderate sized 
turbot, bought in the city, beautifully boiled, with first-rate lobster 
sauce, cucumber, and new potatoes ; after that ribs of beef from 
Loadenhall market, roasted to a turn, and smoking from the spit, 
with Frencii beans and salad ; then a very fine dressed crab; and 
lastly, some jelly. The owner of the chambers was connected with 
the city, and lie undertook specially to order the different articles, 
wliich it would have been impossible to exceed in quality ; ^nd though 
the fish and beef w’ere dressed by a Temple laundress, they could not 
have been better served, I suppose principally from the kitchen being 
dose at hand and her attention not being distracted. And here J 
must remark that the proximity of the kitchen was not the least an¬ 
noyance to us in any way, or indeed perceptible, except in the excel¬ 
lence of the serving up. The beef deserA’edly met Avith the highest 
praise, and certainly I neA'cr saw ex'cn venison more enjoyed. The 
crab Avas considered particularly aa'cII introduced, and was eaten with 
peculiar zest; and the simplicity of the jelly met with approval. The 
dessert, I think, consisted only of oranges and biscuits, followed by 
occasional introductions of anchovy toast. The wdries were cliani- 
pagne, port, and claret. 1 have had much experience in the diunci- 
Avay both at large and at small parties, but I never saw .such a vivid¬ 
ness of conviviality cither at or after dinner, which I attribute prin¬ 
cipally to the real object of a dinner being the only one studied ; 
states, ornament, and superfluity being utterly excluded. I hold this 
up as an example of the plain, easy, style of entertaining. 

‘ As the success of this dinner so strongly illustrates my positions 
in favour of compactness of dining-room, of proximity of kitchen, of 
smallness t)f party, of absence of state and sIioav, of undivided at¬ 
tention to excellence of dishes, and the mode of serA'ing them in 
singlff succession-, I am tempted to add the names here by Avay of 

authentication. 
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autlientic.atioij, an4 to show that my ^ests were competent judges, 
not to he led away by want of experience. The party consisted of 
Lord Abinger, then Sir James Scarlett; Sir John Johnstone^ the 
present member for Scarborough; Mr. Young, private secretary to 
Lord Melbourne ; Mr. B. Bell, of the firm of Bell, Brothers, and Co. 
who occupied the chambers, and acted as caterer; and lastly my ex¬ 
cellent friend the late Honourable George Lamb, whose good hu¬ 
moured convivial qualities were held in high estimation by a4 who 
knew him, and who on this occasion outshone himself.’ 

By the insertion of the.se names, Mr. Walker ha.s done more 
to elevate aristnloyy than hundred na'meless dinners could 
have done, and it would be difiicult to conceive a more ennobling 
and gratifying spectacle than snch a party, so occupied, pre¬ 
sents. We see one of the greatest advocates that ever adorned 
the bar (now adoniFng the peerage and the bench) postponing 
w'eighty consultations with his clients for more weighty consulta¬ 
tions about the soup: we see the qr^oniplished brother of our 
present Premier, at the time jn question an undcr-Secretary of 
•Stale, setting off from Doiviiing-street, with a gravity worthy of 
one of Domitian’s senators, to deterniiiie the kettle in which the 
turbot should be boiled : we sec Mr. Thomas Young (the real 
though irresponsible Pfitiie Minister) relaxing from the cares 
of empire to regulate tlie composition of the ‘sauce ; we see tin; 
sagacious police magistrate standing by to assist their inexpe¬ 
rience ; whiJst the London merchant arid the Yorkshire baronet 
look lost in wonder at the variety and combination of greatness 
which condescends to minister to the gratification of their 
appetites— 

‘ If you have seen all this and more, 

God bless me, what a deal you’ve seen !* 

Sliii it must be remembered that zeal does not necessarily imply 
knowiodge, and we have certainly heard doubts insinuated whether 
tlie concentrated talent of the party (exclusive of Mr, Walker) was 
fully equal to the selection of the beef. 

The general conclusion deduced from the success of this dinner 
is the following: 

‘ It is the mode that I wish to recqramend, and not any particular 
di.slies or wines. Common soup made at home, fish of little cost, any 
j<nats, the cheapest vegetables, some happy and unexjien.sive intro¬ 
duction like the crab, ant] a pudding,—provided everything is good 
in qiiality, and the dishes are well dressed, and served hot and in suc-n 
cession, with their adjuncts—will ensure a quantity of qnjoyment 
winch no one need he afraid to offer.* > 

The principle here propounded hardly admits of a cavil—for it 
is not merely the expense, but the trouble and fuss of dinner-giving 

on 
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on the present system, that cheeks the extended practice of ‘ the 
Alt/ and imposes a galling restraint on sociability—ninny a niaii^ 
to Wiioni a few pounds are a matter of indidereijce^ being deterred 
by the prospect of having the lower part of his premises converted 
into a laboratory for a week. We shall, therefore, endeavour to 
facilitate the adoption of the simple method, by adding a useful 
rule or two to Mr. Walker’s, and cimmeratiiig some of the many 
excellent things to be found within (fie precincts of our own 
country, by those who know w|feti and vifhere to look for them. 
Much of what wc are presently about ^ state may prove interesting 
to ornilhologis'ts, ichthyologists, and other ologists,.as well as to 
arUtologists. v ' 

(.)n the subject of soup wc lOterely.wish tg discauntciiance the 
custom of beginning dinner >vith any strong .cbinpoifiid not espe¬ 
cially intended as a point in the repast. Such -things as turtle 
at tlic Albion, j)ota(je a la at Dalkeith, or grouse 

soup at Uaniillon—(made on,itbe pruiciplq. of ft young grouse to 
each of the party, iu addition to six pr seven ■ brace stewed clown 
beforehaiid for stock)—are graces beyond the reach of ordinary 
art, and may be regarded ns exceptions to rule ; but wc iiuusl say 
that to begin by stuffing one’s self with ox-tail or mock turtle wlicjii 
two or three dishes of merit are to fullpw, arguqs a thorough coarse¬ 
ness of conception, and implies, moreover,;<h'ic?*Hige 5 .tive. powers of 
an ostrich. Spring soup, or Julienne, is the propcsivtffing in the 
ordinary run of houses in this country, where varieties of the simple 
potage are unknown. Palestine soup (one of Ude’jlast) is strictly 
’within our category, when it can be got, the principal ingredient 
Iffeiug the Jerusalem artichoke, whence the name. White soup is 
a shade too solid, but permissible. As regards spring soup, we 
perfectly agree in Mr. Walker’s recommendation of Birch. 

Fish lichly merits a chapter to itself, but as vve are not writing 
a book, vve-illlllllllt confute ourselves to a limited number of hints. 
Our first relatefto the prevalent mode of serving, which is wrong. 
The fish should never be covered up, or it will suffer fatally fiom 
the condensation of the steam. Moreover, the practice of j)tiitiiig 
boiled and fried fisli on the same dish cannot be too inuch lepro- 
bafed, and covering hot fish with cold gieen parsley is aboininahh*. 
Sometimes one sees all these barbarities committed at once, .niul 
the removal of the cover exhibits boiled and fried fish both covered 
with parsley, the fried fish deprived of all its crispness fiom con¬ 
tact with the boiled, and both made sodden by the fall of the 
condensed steam from the cover; so the only merit the fish has is 
being hot, which it might have just ns w ell if it followed instead 
of accompaining the soup. !t is commonly made an object to 
havic /?/ie large slices of cod, "as they are called. ’J’heie is no eiror 
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greater than this. Cod ought to be crimped in thin slices, and 
you will then have the whole of your iish boiled equally, whilst 
it) thick slices the thin or belly part is overdone before the tITick 
part is half boiled. Another advantage is that you need not put 
your Iish into the kettle (it ought always to be put into boiling 
water) until your guests are-arrived. Of sauces, we hold Dutch 
sauce to be applicable to. all white-fleshed iish, except perhaps 
cod, when oyster sauce may be allowed. There is little mystery 
ill' the composition of oyster sauce, but lobster sauce is not so 
generally understood. Tha^ lobster shotifd be cljopped much 
smaller than oidinarily, and the sauce should be composed of 
three parts cream to one of'butter, a slight infusion of cayenne, 
widi salt and cavice oa*'ebratch, both'which may be had of the best 
quality at Morcirs. ‘T^obstcr sauce leads us by a natural transition 
to salmon. The Chiistchurch is-decidedly the best in England, 
for the Thames may now almost.be considered extinct, not 
more than four hkving been caaght»'within the last four years, 
though a good many have'^becn sold as such. The salmon at 
Killarncy, broiled, toasted, Or roasted on arbutus skewei-s, is a 
thing apart, and unfortunately inimitable. The Dublin had¬ 
dock is another untrausportable delicacy peculiar to the sister 
island; but to preye^it Scotland from becoming jealous, we will 
venture to place tUfe^’frfesh herring of IjOcIi Fync alongside (d‘ if. 
The i]nm[t.ditre tronf enjoy a prescriptive celebrity, but we 
incline to give the Colne and the Carshaiton river the pre¬ 
ference. PercU ('I'hames) and tench are also very good with 
Dutch sauce. Perch are best watcr-zoutebed, or fried in batter * 
as they used to be at Staines. The superabundant intro? 
tliiclion of .sea-lish has unduly lowered the character of carp ; 
when fat, he is a dish for a prince. Pike (Dutch sauce, again) 
are capital if bled in the t^il and gills as soon as caught; they 
die much whiter (which is a cumiurt to themapIpNi), und look 
better at table. Pike is capitally dressed at the White Hart, at 
Salisbury.* liOiidon is piiitcipally supplied with eels from Hol¬ 
land, and wlioie cargoes arc daily sent up the river to be eaten as 
Tlianies or Kennett eels at Richmond, Eel-pic Island, &c. A 
Dutch eel, small in the head and kept long enough in clean water 
to purify liiiii, is far from a contemptible commodity; but this 

^ Mr. JiiiiL'K, tlie worthy luntllord ut* lliu Wliite Hurt, has liiuriit th«^ science ol* 
fjood eating hy imictisiiij' it. lie urteii orders down from Loudon a couple ot <juailM^ 
of tin lie iiad a tiuuncii of venison for liis own eating, and sits down to dinner by 
hiinsi'lt; sc.niiiiit' flilsv ‘iir Ilorcnksj all asbistiince but that of a buttle vt Madeira 
.iiid two bottles of old Port, (generally speaking, country inns are sadly detwiurated.; 
;iiid if, amongst their ninnennis cuinmissions, Government would send out one to 
investigate their st.ite, a real henetit would he conferred on the coinmimity. The 
mam cause, we fear, i.i the ineieased rapidity and facility of’tr.ivelhng, wljirh 
render it unaece^isai} ' lor an) hotly but a Whig coiinnmunur; to sleep upon Ihe 
oad. 
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creature is ccrlainly to be had in the highest perfection at God- 
sto«\',—which IS or used to be the favourite side-table of the 
Oxonians,—at Salisbury, Anderton, or Overton. The landlord 
of the principal inn at Overton was formerly cook at the York 
House, at Bath, whilst under the management of Ryley, to whom 
it is indebted for its celebrity. We take this opportunity of men¬ 
tioning that we were in error in supposing that the wager respect¬ 
ing the relative merits of the Albion and York House dinners, 
mentioned in a former Number,* vras left undecided. It was 
really won by^a refinement bf Ryley’S in causing his finger-glasses 
to be supplied viith rose-water. The gudgeons at Rath will be 
found well deserving of the attention of the connoisseur; they are 
little, if rft all, inferior to the most delicate smelts. The best 
lampreys arc from Worcester. 

The late Duke of Portland was in the habit of going to Wey¬ 
mouth during the summer months for the sake of the red mullet 
which formerly abounded there. The largest-used to be had for 
three-pence or four-pence apiece, but he has been known to give 
two guineas for one weighing a pound and a half. His Grace’s 
custom was to put all the livers together into a butter-boat, to avoid 
the chuiiccs of inequality; very properly considering that to be 
helped to a mullet in the condition of £(tl Fast Indian nabob would 
be too severe a shock for the nerves or .spirits of any man. The 
mullet have now deserted Weymouth for llie coast of Cornwall, 
whither we lecommend tlie connoisseur to repair in the dog days, 

• taking caic to pay his re.spects to the Duiie.s of Plymouth on the 
yay,—and he will have the pleasnic of following the example of 
Quin, Tlmie ais. epicures who combine these luxuries, catiiig 
tlie flesh of llie DoVy with the liver of the Mullet: but though the 
flesh of the mullet be poor, it is e'^aclly adapted to the sauce 
which nature has provided for it, and we conscqiiMilly denounce 
all combinations of this description as heterodox. 'I'lie Riightoii 
Dories arc also very line, and the Jersey Mullet aie splendid, 
weighing often three or four pounds apiece. 'I’o procure flsli, 
particularly fiosli-water iish, in the highest perfection, you had 
better give a hint, two or three days in advance, to Gro\es of 
Chai’iiig-cross, the first fishmonger in Kurope, as Lord llar- 
rington emphaticnilv termed him the utlicr day within hearing of 
a iViond of ours. ‘ Voii sec. Sir,’ said the gentleman w ho attends 
•the shop, modestly justifying the commeudation, ‘when tho.'sc sort 
of peopU* get tired of cod and salmon, we know how to lip them 
sonietiitiig nice and natty,—like a perch or trout and so foilli.’ 

Wo shall next set down a few .specialities regarding birds. 
Th^ greatest •novelty, peihaps, is the poachard or dun-bird, a 
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species of wild fowl, supposed to come from the Caspian sea, and 
caught onlj in a single decoy on the Misley Halt'estate, Essex, 
in the month of January in the coldest years. The mildness of 
the season kept them away during the winters of 1833-1834 and 
J 834-1833; but a few have arrived within the last inunth, 
(January, 1836,) and were generally admired by those who had the 
good fortune to become acquainted with them. Their flesh is 
exquisitely tender and delicate, and may almost be said to *melt 
in the mouth, like what is told of the celebrated canvas-back duck 
of America; but they have little of the common wild-duck flavour, 
and are best eaten in their own gravy, which is plentiful, without 
cither cayenne or lemon-juice. Their size is about that of a tine 
widgeon. , 

Rufls and reeves are little known ‘ to the public at large, 
though honourable mention of them is made by Bewick.* The 
season for them is August and September. They are found 
in fenny countries, (those from Whittlesea Meer, in Lincolnshire, 
are best,) and must be taken alive and fattened on boiled wheat 
or bread and milk mixed with hemp-seed for about a fortnight, 
taking good care never to put two males to feed together, or they 
Avill tight a I'putrance. I'hcse birds are woi'lh nothing in their 
wild state, and the art of fattening them is tpditionally said to 
have been discovered bv the monks in Yorkshire, where they are 
still in high favour with the clerical piofessioii, as a cunenl anec- 
<lole will show. • At a grand dinner at Bishoplhorpe (in Aicli- 
bishop Markhanrs time) u dish of ruft's and reeves chanced to be 
placed immediately in fiont of a young divine who had come up 
t<» be examined for piiesl’s orders, and was considerately (or, as* 
it turned out, inconsiderately) asked to dinner by liis grace. Out 
of sheer modesty the clerical tyro coniined himself exclusively to 
the dish before, him, and persevered in his iudiscrimiuating at¬ 
tentions to it till one of the resident dignitaries (all of whom were 
waiting otily the proper moment to participate) observed liim, 
and ca]le<l the attention of the company by a loud exclamation 
of alarm. But the warning came too late; the ruffs and reeves 
had vanished to a bird, and with them, we are concerned to add, 
all the candidate’s hopes of Yorkshire preferment are said to have 
vanished loo. 

A j)a!ssagc in Bewick also tends to prove that they have always 
been esteemed great delicacies in York : 

* In a note communicated by the late George Allan, Ksq., of the 
Grange near Darlington, he says,—I dined at the George JnxtJ Coney 
Street, York, August IS, 1794. (the race w-eek), wdiere four ruffs 
made one of the di'.lics at the table, which in the bill w’cre separately 
cliargcd sixteen shillings.' . - _v 
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It may not be deemed beside the purpose to state that Prince 
Talleyrand is extremely fond of them, his regular allowance during 
the*season being two a-day. They are dressed like woodcocks. 
Dunstable larks should properly be eaten in Dunstable; but 
Lord Sefton has imported them in tin boxes (in a state requiring 
merely to be warmed before the fire) with considerable success. 
Lurks are best in January. Surrey and Sussex are the counties 
for the capon—and also for the same animal in his more natural 
though less aristological condition;* Norfolk and Suffolk, for 
turke}^ and geese. VV[e are not aware that any marked superiority 
has been accorded to any district as to game. The largest pheasant 
ever known of late years was sent a short time since (by Fisher) 
to Lord William Bentinck at Paris. It weighed four pounds 
vi'anting a)i ounce, but w'c are not aw'are in W'hat county it was 
killed. It is a singular fact with regard to woodcocks, that the 
average weight is full fifteen ounces, yet the largest invariably 
falls below sixteen. The largest common grouse ever known 
weighed twenty-eight ounces. A cock of the woods, weighing 
very nearly leii pounds, was sci)l, a few w'ecks since, to Lord 
Balcarras, by Fisher of Duke Street, St. James’s, confessedly the 
best poulterer in London. He certainly defies comparison in 
one particular—having actually discovered the art of sending fowls 
with two liver wings to his friends. He enjoys the unlimited 
confidence df .f.<ord Scftoii, which is one of ^he highest compli¬ 
ments that can be paid to any man directly or indiieclly connected 
w'itli gaslronomy.*!' 

* TI)U largest breed of fowls in Kiigluiitl is at liuishain. 

* f I'inding See-Gu/lrs a regular dish at royal and noble feastiugs in the olden 
tiiiiR, an iutulligent friend has recently instituted a series of experinieuts to deter- 
jiiine their edibility, Thu result is, that tliu young of thu blaekheaded gull 
liuhbuttdus) is uxeelleiit. This result is in exact contirmatiun nf tiewiek (vul. ii. 
p. 222 .), wlui uuves us to understand tliat thu birds in question,wetu formerly much 
estuuniod, an^yielded au iiraplu profit to thu proprietors of thu feus freipieuteil by 
them. Thu fojlm^<||^iiicnlars relating to the ‘ Seowton Birds' (gulls of the saino 
species foimdin Norfolk, on a inecr belonging to Mr, Weylaiid of 
Kising), will be immstingto the ornithologist. They have been obligingly cuiiitiiii- 
nicated by n gentleman residing in thu neighbourhood. ‘ The anmiiiL visits of these 
gulls to Seowton dates beyond the inumury of man. They come bet«een the Kt and 
Ifitli of March; for a day or two before they alight they are .seen in the .'ll!-and hi'.ird 
screeching; they come in myriads, and the ineer (though contuiiiing from thiity to 
forty acres) is covered with them—it is quite a sheet of white. It is not known whence 
they come, hut they resemble the gulls met. with ou the Norfolk coast ('b’'>'i'''a head 
with red legs and bunk, thu rest of the body milk white). Karly in the spring tbej 
lay their eggs (^fruni four to five) hi nests made on the sedge banks ot the incei. 'f/ir 
" *9y* rcsembfe cruttv' mut'ethan p/uveis' eggs, but vast quanlttu's t.f them arc s.old for 
plovers^ eggs, though Mr, Weyland has latterly done all he can to pri vent hi.s keejicis 
from coj-ryhig on this illicit trade. As soon as tb.u joung birds can il}, they' all, old 
and j'oiing, disappear: this is generally by the beguiniiig of .September, ajid 
during the winter lialf- 3 'euL’ there is rarely a gull seen in the iieighbuinhood.' Thi-> 
extract may help at all events to prevent the amateurs of plovers" eggs from being 
galled. 
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It may prove a useful piece of information to know that 
turkeys and pheasants, ready stuffed with truffles, are jegularly 
imported from Paris by Morell of Piccadilly. Tlic saving ki the • 
duty thus effected is such as to make nearly a third difference in 
the price, that of a turkey stuffed in England being about 3^. lOs., 
and that of a turkeyt stuffed before landing 21. lOs., the advantage 
in respect of flavour being (if anything) in favour of the latter. 
Morell will send his own cook, Le Fortier, an artist of merit, to 
dress the whole dinner for you if you like. Another capital thing, 
occasionally imported by Morell from Stjasburg, is the far-famed 
Hure de Sanglier avx truces —none of your comiflon }>igs’ heads 
with a lemon in the mouth, but the head of a regular wild boar 
from Westphalia or the Black Forest, such as might grin with 
credit on the banner of an old noble of Germany. But these are 
foreign delicacies, and therefore foreign to the principal object of 
this enumeration, which is to vindicate the genuine old English 
cookery from reproach, and show that-it is, in fact, equally distin¬ 
guished for goodness and variety. Our next topics, however, 
shall not be open to the reproach wiiich with some semblance of 
reason might be throw'ii out against our last; for our next topics 
will be mutton and beef, in their unadulterated simplicity. 

Most people know that a roast leg of mutton (it were super¬ 
fluous to expatiate upon the haunch) with laver served in the 
saucepan is a dish of higli merit, but it ought nevter to be pro- 
laned by the spit, which lets out the gravy, and shocks the sight 
with an unseemly perforation just as you arc cutting into the 
Pope’s eye. Neither is a boiled leg of mutton and turnips, with 
caper sauce, to be despised. Besides it gave rise to a fair enough 
mot of Charles Lamb’s. A farmer, his chance companion in a 
coach, kept boring him to- death with questions in tlie jargon of 
agriculturists about crops. At length he put a poser—* And 
pray. Sir, how are turnips t’ year?’ * Why that. Sir, (stammered 
out Lamb,) mIH depend upon the boiled 

If 3011 1 ( solve on roast beef, you shoul^PPPIlr at an early 
lioiir with a cuinpctcnt adviser to Lcadenball market; but if your 
affections are fixed on boiled, order a round of from 26 lbs. to 
30 Ibo. from the shop (Finch and Austin) at the corner of St. 
Martin’s Court, to be sent hot precisely at a quarter after six. 
Sixty 3ears’ experience has taught them the policy of punctu¬ 
ality, and no butcher can send it so perfectly cured, no cook can 
ser\c it hotter or better. Any distance within the bills of mor¬ 
tality will suit: many a round has been sent to George llic Fourth 
at Cailton House, many to the Duke of Sussex at Kensington; 
and we collect from Dr. Larduer’s evidence before the Lords’ 
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Committee that, sa soon as the rail-road is. completed, it will be 
quite practicable to send a round to Birmingham, without any 
injurious reduction in temperature^ nr «q much as spilling a drop 
of gravy on the way. Perhaps he contemplates th^ possibility of 
applying the boiler to the beef. For a smtd^ the dank part 
of a brisket from tiie same shop may be found pfeferable. 

The capabilities ofa boiled edgetlguje of J^ee^giay be estimated 
from what happened to Pope the actt:^i ^^e.lLitnQwn foi' his devo-. 
tion to the culinary art. He receiv^--:^n dinner, 

accompanied by an apology for the sim^icill^. of the intended 
fare,—a small turbot and a boiled *edg£f|^^^ ^beef^ / The 
very tilings of all others that t like,’ ex^aiincdt xope-^ * I will 
come with the greatest pleasureand come he did, and cat he 
did, till h6 could iiteraUy cat no longer; when the word was 
given, and a haunch of vetisiou was brought in, fit to be made 
tlie subject of a new poetical epistle;— 

‘ For finer or fatter 

Never rang’d in a forest, or smok’d in a platter; 

The haunch was a picture for painters to study; 

The fat was so white, and the lean vvas so ruddy.’ 

Poor Pope divined at a glance the .nature of the trap that had 
been laid for him, but he was fairly caught, and after a puny 
ed'ort at triHing with a slice of fat, he laid dow^i his knife and 
toik, and gave way to an hysterical burst of tears,'exclaiming— 
‘A fiiend of twenty years’ standing,, and to* be iifrved in llii.s 
maimer!’ :• . 

, The late Duke of Devonshire’s passion was a broiled bladc- 
l^ne of mutton, which was every night got ready for him at 
Brookes’s; and the* late Duke of Norfolk was accustomed to 
declare that there was as marked a difference between beef-steaks 
as betw'eeij^'faces; and that a man of| taste would find as mucii 
variety in .j;|ini|i6Fnt the l^ef-steak club (where he himself never 
missed a ineefing) as at life most plentifully served table in town. 
Both their, graces were men of true gusto; yet we doubt if either 
of them could pave given the reader the valuable iiitorniation we 
here think it proper to communicate. Whatever the subject of 
your broil—steak, chop, or devil—take care that the gridnoii he 
heated before the article is placed upon it; in the case of a frv 
observe the same precaution with the frying-pan. '^I’he principle 
ia explained at length in the * Physiology of Taste.’* T'he best 
t|)llace for a beef-steak is Simpson's, in the City, or the Blue Posts, 
in Cork-Jp’eet. Dfiley’s is as good as any foi- a cliop. 

^-- ■ ■■■ - - -- - - - ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ .— ■ — 
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It ipay encourage many a w^uld-be Amphytiion to t^arn from 
our own experience by what simple expedients the piospeiity of 
a dinner may be^ensured^ pnWided only it possess the iiitereat of 
novelty. .. 

We have seeft ito-byster soup prepare the way for a success, which 
was crowned by b^ckpuddings from Bircli’s. We have seen a 
kidney dumpling ^rlurm wohders, and a noble-looking shield of 
Canterbury brawn irotn tlrovcs’ diffuse a sensation of iininkigated 
delight. One Of- J^orell's pates de yibicr aua> trUffes —or a 
woodcock pie , Bavier’s of Boulogne, would be a sure 
card, bul^ a lioip^riiil^e ))artridgc pic would be 4nore likely to 
come upon your company by surprise, and you may produce a 
chef-d'oeuvre by simply directing your liousekeepcr to put a beef¬ 
steak over as well as under the birds, and place tluirfi with their 
breasts downwards in the dish. Game, or wildfowl, fur two or 
three, is never better than broiled ; and a boiled shoulder of mut¬ 
ton or boiled duck might alone found a reputation—but these 
things can only be attempted by a bachelor; for the appearance 
of either at a married mairs table is regarded as a sure token 
of the complete subjection of his w'ife. A still more original 
notion was struck out by «. parly of eminent connoisseurs who 
enlertaiiied the lliglit IJoii. Henry Ellis at Eriemur’s, just before 
he started on hfsFersiati embassy; they actually ordered a roasted 
turbot, and afe'still boasting loudly of the success of the iii- 
vciitioii, but a friend of ours had the curiosity to ask M. rViemur 
in what luanuer he set about the dressing of the fish,—‘ Wliy, 
Sure, you iid tcH Monsieur le Docteur Somerville ; wc no roas^ 
him at all,—we put him in oven and bake him.’ ^ 

Mr. Walker, we are sure, will not refuse to joiu his testimony 
to ours as to the effect produced by the appearance of a roast 
pig at one of the deligl^tful parties of a broilire^'^magistrate, 
wiien the nios't charming lips in Eondpyi were opeiie<|.iji its praise. 
But on the subject of this exquisite viaiid, it would be profanation 
to appeal to any one but Charles Lamb— ^ 

‘ Of all tlic delicacies in the whole otUhdtts edibilis^ I will maintain 
it to be the most delicate— pri/iceps obsoniorum. 

‘ 1 speak not of your grown porkers-^thidgs between pig and pork 
—these hobbydehoys—but a young an<t tender suckling-under a 
moon old—guiltless as yet of the sty—with no original speck of the 
amor immundUuPy the hereditary failing of the first parent yet 
manifest—his voice as yet not broken, but something between « 
childish treble and a grumble—the mild forerunner or pr«ludium of 

a grunt. , 

• ‘ Behold him while he is doing—it seemeth rather a refreshing 
warmth than a scorching heat that lie is so passive to. How equably 

\ he 
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he tvvirleth round the strii^! Now he is just done. To see the ex¬ 
treme sensib^ility of that tender age, he hath wept out his pretty eyes— 
' radiafit jellies—shooting stars. 

* See him in the dish, his second cradle, how meek he lieth! Wouldst 
thou have had this innocent grow up to the grossness and indocility 
which too often accompany maturer swinehood ?^en to one he would 
have jjrovcd a glutton, a sloven, an obstinate oisagreeablu animal— 
wallowing in all manner of filthy conversation—from these sins he is 
happily snatched away— 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 

JDeath came w’ith timely cave— 

his memory is odoriferous—no clown curseth while his stomach half 
rejecteth the rank hacon—no coalheaver bolteth him in reeking sau¬ 
sages—he liAtli a fair sepulchre in the grateful stomach of a judicious 
epicure—and for such a tomb might be content to die. 

‘ Our ancestors were nice in their method of sacrificing these tender 
victims. We read of pigs whipt to death with something of a shock, 
as we hear of any other obsolete custom. The age of discipline is 
gone by, or it would be curious to inquire (in a philoso])hical light 
merely) what effect this process might have towards intenerating and 
dulcifying a substance naturally so mild and dulcet as the flesh of 
young pigs. It looks like refining a violet. Yet Ave should be cau¬ 
tious, while Are condemn the inhumanity, Iioavaa’c censure the wisdom 
of tlie practice. It might impart a gusto. 

* I remember an hypothesis argued upon hy the young students 
Avlieti I Avas at St. Omer’s, and maintained .Avitli much learning and 
pleasantry on both sides, “ Avhethcr, supposing that- the flavour of a 
pig Avho obtained his death by whipping (per^oge//af20rt.cjn cxiremani) 
superadded a pleasure upon the palate of a man more intense than 
any possible suffering jve can concewe in the animal, is man justified 
in using that method of putting the animal to death.” 1 forget the 
decision.’* 

The‘delicacjf of. a roaming pig, exerpt in the case of flagellu- 
tioii, depends on his being’nurtured on mother’s milk exclusively 
from his birth to his dying day. >, I'he most delicate rabbits are 
nurtured in the same inaiinet, and Ave have knoAvn them kept 
Slicking till they Avere bigger than their manmias. 

Wc must make a remark or two on salads, the more particu¬ 
larly as AA’e are not quite satisfied Avith what Mr. Walker has said 
about them. The salad of beet-root and onion (p. '17 ‘j) is very 
good, but no novelty. Dr. Forbes’s lettuce salad, in the same 
page, might be improved upon a little by putting the herb tarragon 

* Disteriation OH Roa»t Piff i Egsoj/t of Kha; Ftrxl Senes. — The adnuiers ol* 
Oharivs Larifb will be I'lad to hear Hint a collection of hi:, letters is on the eve of 
publicalioit, edited-liy ^Ir. ScrjeontTnlfourd, who proposes to add hio};raphical anil 
crilk'ul notices ol Luiub and his circle of friends. Looking either to literarj* lasto, 
or perfect acqtuainhuice with the subject matter, it would he impossible lo name a man 
heUer qualified for the undertaking. 
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instead of vinegar, and a little chervil and burnct leaf chopped 
tine. We are also surprised that such a proficient as/Mr. Walker, 
when talking of excellence in salad, should mention * drying- 
the leaves of the lettuce.’ It is, to u.se his own words (p. C23f)), 

‘ abandoning the principle and adopting some expedient.’ Let¬ 
tuces ought never to be wetted; they thus lose their crispness, and 
are pro tanto destroyed. If you can get nothing but wet lettuces, 
you had certainly better dry them; but if you wish for'a good 
salad, cut your lettuce fresh from the garden, take off’ the out¬ 
side leaves,* cut or rather break it into a galad bowl, aiul then mix 
as described in The Origitial. * 

The comparative merits of tarts and puddings present a pro¬ 
blem which it is no easy matter to decide. On the whole, we 
give the preference to puddings, as affording more scope to the 
inventive genius of the cook, but we must insist on a little more 
precaution in preparing them. A plum-pudding, for instance, 
our national dish, is hardly ever boiled enough, and we have 
sometimes found ourselves, in England, in the same distressing 
predicament in which Loid llyion once found himself in Italy, 
lie had made up his mind to have a plum-pudding on his birth¬ 
day, and busied himself a whole morning in giving minute direc¬ 
tions to prevent the chance of a mishap, yet, after ail the pains he 
had taken, and the anxiety he must have undergone, it appeared 
in a tureen, and about the consistency of soup. * Upon this 
failure in the production (says our authority) he was frequently 
quizzed, and betrayed all the petulance of a child, and more than 
a child’s curiosity to learn who had reported the circumstance.’^ 
As if the loss of a whole day’s thought and labour was not enot^gh 
to excite the petulance of any man, let alone fns belonging to the 
ymus irrilahile! 

A green apiicot tart is commonly considered the best tart 
that is made, but a giecn apricot pudding is a much better 
thing. A beef-steak pudding,^ again, is better than the corre¬ 
sponding ])io, but oysters and mushrooms are .essential to its 
success. A mutton-chop pudding, with oysters but without mush- 
looms, is excellent. 

With regard to drinkables' the same attention to unity and sim¬ 
plicity is to be enforced— 

‘ I should lay dow'u the same rules as to w'ines as I have already 
done as to meats, that is, simplicity on the same and variety on dif- 

• Ltlirn, (.'mvenatibrn, and Itvcd/lectwnit ofS. T, Coleridge; a book of coMulcr-^ 
able interest—b«it it is a ]iity the compiler could not express bis own iu#iticrimina(ing 
adinirntiuu of Coloridf^c!, without insiniiatinf; charges against distuigiHshed inem- 
beis of the f.imily, for which there is not the shadow of foundation in the facta. 
Indi'cd, every thing in the shape of editorial observation had much better have 
been oiuUtcd throughout. ~ % 
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ferent days. Port only, taken with or without a little water at dinner, 
is excellent, ^nd the same of claret. I think, on ordinary occasions, 
.such a system is by far the most agreeable. Claret, I mean genuine 
undoctored claret, which in my opinion is the true taste, is particularly 
good as a dinner wine, and is now to be had at a very reasonable 
price. I would not wish better than that given at the Athenseum at 
three and sixpence a bottle. Rhenish wines are very wholesome and 
agreeable, drunk simply without other wipes. I inust not here pass 
over altogether the excellencies of malt liquor, though it is rather 
difficult to unite the use of it judiciously with that of wdne. When 
taken together, it should |)e in great moderation ; but I rather prefer 
a malt liquor day exclusively now and then by way of variety, or to 
take it at luncheon. There is something extremely grateful in the 
very best table-beer, and it is to be lamented it is so rarely to be met 
with in the perfection of which it is capable. That beverage at dinner, 
and two or three glasses of first-rate ale after, coyfistitute real luxury, 
and 1 believe are a most wholesome variety. . Good porter needs no 
praise, and bottled porter iced is in hot iweather most refreshing. 
Cider cup lemonade, and iced punch in eiimmcr, and hot in winter, 
are all worthy of tbeir turns ; but I do not think turns come so often 
as they ought to do. We go on the beaten track without profiting by 
the varieties which are to be found on.eve.ry side.* 

Instead of icing punch, the prefe^altle .niocle..is to mix it with 
a proportion of iced soda-water.’*’ The gip pun^h made on this 
principle at the Garrick Club is one of ,tlie. best things^jwe know, 
and we gladly take ibis opportuuily of assigning t)ie honour of the 
invention to the rightful patentee, Mr. Stephen Priqe|*an Ame¬ 
rican gentleman, well known in tlie theatrical circles and on the 
tiirf. His title has been much disputed— 

Grammatici certant et adhuc sub judice lis est— 

and many, misled by Mr. Theodore Hook’s frequent and liberal 
application of the discovery, are in the habit of ascribing it to him. 
But Mr, Xhomas Hill, the celebrate'd ‘ trecenteiiariairf of a 
popular song, who was present at Mr. Hook’s first introduction 
to the beverage, has set the matter at rest by a brief narration 
of the circutn^nce.s. One hot afternoon in July la.sl, the ininii- 
table author of ‘Sayings and Doings’ (what a book miglit be 

* Pour half a pint of j»in on the outer peel of a lemon, then a little lemon-juice, 
suirur, a ^las« of Mnra.scIiiiio, about a pint and a quaiter of w.itor, and two bottlee 
of iced 8oda-wu(er. Thu result will be three iiiiite of t!u> punch iii question. 

f Mr. James Smith once said to this gentleman, ‘Hill, j'ou take ,iii unt.iir ad¬ 
vantage of an accident: the register of your birth lairnt in the great tiic of Lou¬ 
don, and you av.iil yourself of the circumstance to give cut tli.it you a'e j umger 
than you arc.’ It is gencrallv understood that he s.u for the portr.ut of P.ai I Pr\ ; 
this Mr, Poole, the author, (in his ainiising SAt fofins and Necn/frctintis,) deiiie-*, 
bnt he is undoubtedly the hero (under the name of Hull) of soiuu of the best scenes 
in Gilbert Gurney —a book containing mure genuine humour and graphic descri]itiuu, 
than all the recent publications of the comic oidi;r put together. 
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made of his ownl) strolled into the Garrick^ in that‘equivocal 
state of thirstiiiess which it requires something more than coin- 
inoii to quench. Oii describing the sensation, he wjis recom¬ 
mended to make trial of the punch, and a jug was coiupouiided 
immediately under the personal inspection ot Mr. 'Price. A se¬ 
cond follovyed—a third, with the accompaniment of some chops 
—a fourth—a fifth’—a sixth—at the expiration of which Mr. 
Hook went awaj' to keep a dinner engagement at Lord Canter¬ 
bury’s. He always cats little, on this occasion he ate less, and 
Mr. Horace Twiss inquired in a fitting tone of anxiety if he was 
ill. ‘ ^ot exactly/ was thiy reply ; * but hiy stoiinysh won’t boar 
trifling with, and 1 w.as tempted to take a biscuit and a glass of 
sherry about three.’ 

The mention of sherry reminds us that Mr, Walker makes no 
mention of it at all in any of the dinners detailed by him. This is 
a fatal error, fur he may depend upon it that to carry a man lightly 
tliroLigh a sufficient dinner, something stronger than thin rrcnch 
wine w'ili be generally required, lu a subsequent paper he grow's 
quite eloquent in praise df Champagne, which we agree willi him 
should never be stinted, if it be the entertainer’s wish that iho 
dinner should succeed. One great advantage is, that the ladies 
aie commonly tempted'W take an extra glass or two. Other 
mnumfeux wines* are ■sometimes introduced as awariety, but none of 
them can be much Cointfieuded, willi the exception of the sparkling 
AJoselle ftitiiished by M. Kocli of Frankfort, who, by the way, 
keeps one of the best tables on the continent, and is absolutely 
proiligal of his hospitalities to Englishmen,* 

Having now glanced over the whole of Mr. VValkei’s contri¬ 
butions to the art of dining, we shall endeavour to convey soBic 
notion, however faint, of the varied and extended interests which- 
the subject may be fairly considered to comprise— 

‘ I liave .'ilready alluded to the importance of the city being wtH- 
provisioned, and although city feasting is often a subject of joke, and 
is no doubt sometimes carried to excess, yet I am of opinion that a 
great deal of English spirit is owing to it, and that^ long as men 
arc so often emboldened by good cheer, they are in no danger of be¬ 
coming slaves. The city lialls with their feasts, their niusie, and their 
inspiriting associations, are so many temples of liberty, and I only 
wish that they could be dispersed through the metropoli''-, and have 
eacli a local government attached in proportion (o the means ot the 
cstahlishinent. Tiieri would there be objects w’'ortliy of the Jiighest 
intelligence united with social attractions, and improvement in go¬ 
vernment might be expected to become steadily progressive.’ 

* Sue Mr. Maegregor^s interesting and lively ‘ hiole-Hook^ fdr a tfell-merited 
tribute to M. Koch. 
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In these honest, hearjty, and truly philosophical opinions we 
cordially c?oncur. decline of ancient festivity that must re- 

sult*froni the Municipal Reform Act is one of the worst evils we 
fear from it. It is not that the new councillors, as they are called, 
will not expend as much money in feasting as their predecessors, 
but there is a style in the^e things they will find it impossible to 
catch; your lean and hungry Radical musteat to live, instead of 
li\ing) like your true bred aldernil^A, ftfid we shall see no 

such corporatiouH as formerly. Thferers I^iondon to be. siire, and 
London is hitherto uijitouched, biit is it-probable th%t "the city 
companies will long be,, sulfered to-gq oVi giving a gtiinea n quart 
for peas—which, to their high honoui^ they ffi<j]||pptly have done— 
when Bristol has become' turflcless'^ the. roaited cygnets of 
Norwich are no more? cygnets, worthy as peacoCkH to be the 
subject of VOW'S for L.E.L.s to versify, and A.R.A.s to paint.* 

Jf w'e are not misinformed, the h^t-'-haa gone forth already 
against one class of city diliners, whiclv'was altogether peculiar of 
its kind. We allude to flic dinners given by the Sheriffs during 
the Old Bailey sittings to the judges and aldermen in attendance, 
the recorder, common-serjeant, city pleaders, and occasionally a 
few members of the bar. I’he first course was- rather niiscelia- 
neons, and varied with the season, though*'marrow puddings always 
formed a part of it; the second never varied, and consisted exclu¬ 
sively of beefsteaks.' I’lie custom w'as to serve two dinners (exact 
duplicates) a-day, the first at three o’clock,'the second at five. As 
the judges relieved each other, it was impracticable for ihein to 
partake of both, but the aldermen often did so, aiid the chaplain, 
whose duty it-was-to preside at the low’cr end of the table, 
was never absent from his post. This invaluable public servant 
persevered frq0pi.A sheer sense of duty till ho-had acquired the 
habit of eating 'fvvo dinners a-day, aiyl practised it for nearly ten 
years W'ithout any perceptible injury to his health.' \Vc had the 
pleasure of witnessing his performances at one of the five o’clock 
dinners, and can assert with confidence that the vigour of his 
attack on tWilliifstoftks was wholly unimpaired by the effective 
execution a friend assured us he had done on them two hours 
before. The occasion to which we allude was so remarkable for 
other reasons, that we have the most distinct recollection of the cir¬ 
cumstances. It W'as the first tii'dl of the late St. Johil Lonir for 
rubbing a young lady into her grave. The presiding judges were 


* Wu afltjile to The fow of the Peacock, by L. 13. L., a pretty poem, with a pretty 
sketch of'the iuithoress, a spri^^htljr, sparkling, nice, cu(^uetti.sh-lookiDg, Utile girt, 
by way of frontispiece. The poem is founileil on a clever picture by M'Clise, one 
ui the uevrly-electeil associates of the Academy, 
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Mr. Justice Park and Mr. Baron Garrow, wl\o retired to dinner 
about five, having first desired tlie jury, amongst mIio^i there was 
a difference of opinion, to be locked up. The dinner procQcdcd . 
merrily, the beefsteaks were renewed again and again, and received 
the solemn auction of judicial approbation repeatedly. Mr. 
Adolphus told some of his best stories, and the chaplain was on 
the point of being challenged for a song, when the court-kceper 
appeared with a^/ace of consternation to auiiounce that ti(p jury, 
after being very noisy for aa^our or so, had ^Unk into a dull dead 
lull, which, to tli[e experienced in sucii matters, augurs the longest 
period of d^liberatiou \yhich the heads, ofYather s!»niachs, of the 
jury can endure.. 'The .irad had unfortunately taken place upon 
a Saturday, and « became a scridus question in what manner ihe 
refractory jorymefi weffe to be dealt with. Mr. Baton Garrow 
proposed waiting till within a few minutes of twelve, and then 
discharging them. ;^Mr. Justice Park, the senior judge, and a 
warm admirer of tne T^imes when refractory juries were carried 
round the country in a cart, would hear of no expedient of the 
kind. lie said a judge was not bound to wait beyond a reason¬ 
able hour at night, nor to attend before a reasonable hour in the 
morning; that Sunday was a dies non in law, and that a verdict 
must be delivered in.the pi;^csence of the Jndgg. lie coiiscquenlly 
declared his intcuiion of waiting till what he deemed u reusnnable 
hour, namely, about ten, and then informing the jury that, if they 
were not agreed, they, mftSt be locked up without fire or candle 
until a reasonable hour (about nine) on the Monday, by which 
time he trusted they would be unanimoiis. The effect of such an 
iiitiniation was not put t(j the lest, for Mr. St. John Long was 
found guilty about nine. We are sorry to be obliged to add, iTiat 
the worthy chaplain’s digestion Ims at length .prfpfed unequal to 
the double burthen'imposed upon it, but thc-.eCurt of ahiermoii, 
considering him a martyr to their cause, have very properly agreed 
to grant him an adequate pension for his services. f 

The Inns of Court, another stronghold of good Jiving, arc 
threatened simultaneously frotn without imdN||||||iq, Wc make 
small account of the attack from without, led oh a"s it is by Mr. 
Wiiittle Harvey,* butwc earnestly deprecate all disaffection in the 
camp. It seems that the students, tantalized by the .sight of the 
luxuries at the cross-table on the dais appropriated to the benchers, 
while they themselves arc regaling on peas-soup and mutton, have 
appealed to some obsolete regulation limiting the benchers to ouc 
additional dish. Now, the benchers put a wif! ly (lif|prent con¬ 
struction on the rule, which, they say, entitles each member of 
their body to a dish—a construction savouring somewhat of the 

* Sei; The Law Muyazmef vol. xi. p. 'JJ, awtl vul, \ii ‘j). Ij7J, 
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astute simplicity of ‘the invalid, who, being oi*dered a pint of wine 
with liis dhmer by six successive physicians, complied with all 
* their'prescriptions by drinking his three bottles a day. Our sym- 
])athics, however, are completely with the benchers in this matter \ 
and should the uiurmuring continue, we recommend them to try 
the eifect of cutting off the soup or the leg of mutton for a week 
or so. There is nothing like short commons for inculcating the 
virtues of contentment. Mr. Hazlitt said that a city apprentice 
who did not esteem the Lord Mayor the greatest man in the world 
would come some day,.or other to ^be hanged; and, without 
venturing to predict precisely the same fate for the Templar who 
should be wanting in veneration for the bench-table, we will make 
bold to prophesy that he will assuredly ^ver come to sit at it. 
Ill one respect the Templars have clearly not degenerated. It is 
customary, on certain grand occasions at. the Inner Temple, to 
pass a large silver gobiet dowtV.^he hall, fPlled with a composition 
imniemorially termed saclk tlte butlers attend its progress to re¬ 
plenish it, and each student is restricted to a sip. Yet jt chanced 
not long ago that, though the number pVesfiiit. fell short of seventy, 
thirty-six quarts of the liquid were consumed.. ^ . 

We may here add a circunistaiice which would aloue shed a 
lustre oil the dinners at the Inner Temple. Mr. Jekyll is still a 
constant attendant at them—a little deaf, indeed, and apparently 
rather weak upon his legs, but with alj the elastic spiiil.s, the teem¬ 
ing fancy, the fim, the frolic, the memory and Volatility, of youth, 

Mr. Walker has oinittod to notice the use that may be made 
(■.f (liiiiicr-giving in crealin.g or extending influence in a state. 

T<Mex Imine table et .s'oi(/nez Ics femmes, was the sum of Napo¬ 
leon’s instrnelioini to the Abbe dc Pradt, when dispatched to gain 
over Poland to Itis cause. I'roni Sir Uobert Walpole’s time down¬ 
wards, the Lnglisli Vfliigs have acted ou Napoleon’s inaxiin with 
singular and well-merited success; and it would be a curious sub¬ 
ject of speciilalioii to consider to what extent Lord Holland’s and 
Lord Seltoii’s dinners, witli Lord Lansdownc’s evening-paitles, ''^ 
have coutribiUed towards that series of innovations which the Mel- 

* The eveniiij'-pai'ties given l*y llie Duke of Sus'.c.x us tVcsidenl of ilio lli»j .i! Socu-ly 
ii) tlie spring of 18.J4, though made ns comprehensive n> possible, lind also some- 
wh.it of a Whig character unavoidably impressed upon them by ilu* piivate and 
]ioliiic<il cunnvxiuiis of his Uo^al Highness. The first was exireniely W'cll attended, 
and presented some leinark.ilde groups; for instance, Lord Biougham and I'rince 
Talleyrand talking tugt tlier on a sofa, with a Inothcr of Napoleon leaning against 
tliB back. Mr. Babbage’s Saturday evening-parties sliouhl be mentioned to show what 
science can effect fn lis.-lf. They were amongst the most biilhanlof the last season, 
and presenteS an inteiesling coiip-fra-i/ of beauty .uid eelehuiy. .\s the Shwiidaii 
sistevs entered the vnoui. wheio Mis. Leicester Stanhope. JIix Austin. Mrs. Lister, 
Liuly Vincent, the piescnt Lady King (• Ada. sole daughter of my house and heart’ 5 , 
Lady Morgan’s niece,s. \c. &c., were already clustered, M. do Beamuont exclaimed 
half alfiudto M, de Toc<pievillc —teKe bviiulc ,hiy/uisi I c'eat Vfuiim’ul tlonmiiili' 
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bourite cabinet are pleased to denominate refohns. No one who 
knows anything of human nature will deny that it is of. the last 
importance to a party to have a few noble or highly>distingiiished 
houses, where all ite rank and beauty, wit, eloquence, accomplish¬ 
ment and agreeability may congregate; where, above all, each 
young recruit of promise may be received on an apparent footing 
of equality, his feelings taken captive by kindness, or his vanity 
conciliated by flattery. Many a time has the successful debutant 
in parliament, or the author just rising into note, repaired to 
Berkeley Square or Kensington with unsettled views and w'aver- 
ing expectations, fixed in nothing but to attach himself for a time 
to no party. He is received witli that cordial welcome which, as 
the Rev. Sydney SmitH very truly observes, warms tdiiore than 
dinner or wine he is presented to a host of literary, social and 
political celebrities, with whom it has been for }ears his fondest 
ambition to be associated: it is gently insinuated that he may 
become an actual m'embcf of that briliiaht circle by willing it, or 
his acquiescence is. tacitl^'aiid: imperceptibly assumed ; till, thrown 
oif his guard in the intoxication of thb nioment, he finds or thinks 
himself irrecoverably Cbmniitted, and suppressing any lurking in¬ 
clination towards Toryism, becomes deeply and dehuitively Whig, 
bar be it from us to say or iri.sinnate that the hospitality of these 
noble houses is calculated with diicct reference to an end ; for we 
believe bodi Lord Holland and Lord Lansdowne to be actuated 
by li real respect for intellectual excellence, and a praisewortliy 
desire to raise it to that position in society which is its due. Our 
observation applies inert to the efferts, as to which, unless 
\vc are strangely misinformed, the head of the present cabinet 
agrees with us. At least, just before the breaking up of liis 
Ibriucr ministry in Nov. 1S‘)4, Lord Melbourne had uniiuuticcd 
an intention of giving a sbries of entertainments on very com- 
[irehensive piiuciples, with an especial view to proselytisni; and 
ins most confidential .secretary ran about everywhere to notify the 
liomly-expeclcd advent of some unrivalled cases of Champagne. 
JiOid Pultnerhtoii, again, Ls redeemed from the last extremity of 
j)o1itical degradation by his cook. A distinguished member of 
the diplomatic body was lately overheard remarking to an Austrian 
nobleman —‘ C'fst vrai, il est un peu ridicule, rc pauvre Cupidon 
—pas vn peu, peiit-rtre—mais on dtne fort him cliex luV 

It were n.seless, however, to deny that a feeling near akin to 
self-repioacli is at the bottom of these remark.s. To our shame’ 
anil sorrow be it spoken, the 'Vorics have till very latelyiiad little 

* l.ifi* Ilf M.ickiiiloiih, vol. ii. p r)0:i. Mr. Sjilni'y SiDitli is icinarlcable for the 
(jiiiillti ho iluscnhos as wanting in Mackintosh; .mil lo Imvf a day at Combe 

Floivy. the pavagua of parsonagis, is un epoch in the hlc of any man. •* 
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or nothing of the seit; and the consequence h, that few dubious 
attachment^ weic conciliated, few waveting opinions fixed, few 
intidduclions oftcied,—few encouragements oi temptations of 
any soit hold out. What made this state of things the more pio- 
\ukuig was^ that the Toiy leaders of the tune to which we allude 
weic fai fiom cieiicient in the icquisitcs : indeed, of all the states¬ 
men we foci at libeity to iiiime, pcilups Camiing w'as the best fitted 
foi pla')ing this pecuhai game of pbpulaiity. His known love of 
intellectual acconiplishment, whatever way displaced, would have 
taken away all^appearaiKe ot calculatipii fioin his udyaiices ; the 
mcmoiy ot his own caily struggles would have given an an of tiuth 
to Ills sympathy; and lus fiank opilicordiality of mai})icr, witii 
the iiatuial unatlccted hon/iomni^ of liiS|^haiactci, wCic sure to 
make un attached iiiciul of evei} one who miglit bo bioughl into 
casual connnunicatiun withjuin. 'Then, his fund of animat spiiits, 
and the .extieiiip excitability of his temperament, wcie ^iicli as 
invaiiably to huivy him^no/mfm voleniem, into the iait iiwli and 
Hush ol conviviality. At the lattei poiiod ot'his lile,'when his 
heultli began to.bieak, he would sit down with an evident detci- 
iiiuiation to he abstiiiont—cat spaiingl^ oT the sitn])ldst soup, take 
no sauce with his fish, and mix watci ih^{ii§ wiup ; but us the 
It pal tec began tq spaiklc and the anecdote to ciiculalo. Ins 
assumed < auiiqn was impciceptiblj lelavcd, lie giailuall^ ga\<; w.iy 
to tcniptaliou,'tuid caimiionly chided by eating of evci>thiiig, and 
taking wine with evcijbod}—the \eiy beait-idealoP an Aniplii- 
ti}ou. We are happy to find that this impoilaiit bianch o( 
paitv-manageincut has now begun to be.considticd with nnne 
aUUMUioiu • •• • .. 

W c have haidly ypicc enough letnaimiig to nolKC the othi i siil>- 
jeets ol ihc ‘ Oijgln^’ al'Kiigtli; not even the two so pointedly 
aniioiincid along with that w’e have just betn disciissnig —naiutl), 
the ail of attaining high health, iriid the ait of tiavtllmg ; but tin-, 
is the Itss to be legiettcd, as both aie lefiried to picttv mail} 
the same pimciplcsr on winch the ait ol dining and diunci giviim 
IS based. 

Health obviously dcptmlo in a gicat mcasiiie on tlu nunibii, 
quality, and quantity ot oiii meals, and the giaud jioint loi 
tly-^pjptic magislialts is to avoid hiiiiy, agitation, ansiclv, ami 
disliaction ot tvtry soil whilst the digestive oigaiis aic at vvoik. 
Ill couhimation ot this doclilne wo shall iclale an anecdoti oi 
M.de Sullieui, which has leaclitd us lioin a souueot iimloubUd 
aiilhentieSty. Oiiiing the time tins gciitkmaii was coiiniiamliii^ 
foi Hie Ficmh in the Fast, he was one day waited ou bv a dtpu- 
tation of natives, who lequested an audience just as lu was suinig 
down to dmiiti. 1 le quietly hcaid out the message, and as (|uu llv 
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desired the messenger to inform the deputation ^at it was a pre¬ 
cept of the Christian religion, from which no earthly consideration 
.would induce him to depart, never to attend to business of any 
kind at dinner-time. The deputation went away lost in admira¬ 
tion at the piety of the commandant. 

The only orij^ina/ feature ip Mr, Walker’s instructions'to travel¬ 
lers is what he terms * the basket-system i. e. always to provide 
yourself with a basket .of provisions at starting, to prevent* the 
necessity of stopping and be prepared for accidents that may 
occur upon the way. Now;;, to our minds, ,one of the greatest 
pleasuies in travelling is tms Vtery stopping which Mif. Walker is 
so anxious jlo avoid; nothing being pleasanter in anticipation, and 
nothing ntbre agreeable tprhen it comes,, than an improvised dinner 
on the road; without which, indeed, the monotony of a long day’s 
journey through most .countries'of Euro'pe would be intolerable. 
'J'here is sdways,-moreover, some-amusement to be picked up at a 
table-d’hote; but be sure to follow CouirJ; Charles tte Mornay’s 
practice whenever,it is youf.fortune. to dine ‘at one. On such occa¬ 
sions he' always instructs his valet to come in and sit down with the 
company, place Ijimself at the top or bottom of the table, treat 
his master as .a perfect s.tranger, and help him to the best of every 
thing. • . 

Another topic of-great immediateMntereat discussed in the 
* Original/ is the inktitutipn of clubs, which are gradually working 
as complete .-a jf^yoSution jn the constitution of -society as they 
have already ei¥ecl:ed in the architeetural-appearance of our 
stree.ts. Superhcial talkers fancy that the change in question is 
a fitting-subject for regret, but -vve feel *salisfied - tliat they are 
wrong, and we are glad to find so sensible .asi observer as Mr. 
Walker agreeing with us. ' 

* One of the.greatest and most important modern changes in so¬ 
ciety is the present system of clubs. The facilities of living have 
been wonderfully increased by them in many ways, whilst the expense 
ha.s been greatly diminished. For a few pounds a year advantages 
are to be enjoyed which no fortunes except the most ample can pro¬ 
cure. I can best illustrate this by a particular instance. The only 
club T belong to is the Atheneeum, which consists of twelve hundred 
members, amongst whom are to be reckoned a large proportion of the 
most eminent persons in the land, in every line—civil, military, ana 
ecclesiastical, peers spiritual and temporal (ninety-five noblemen 
and twelve bishops), commoners, men of the learned professions, 
those connected with science, the arts, and commerce, 
principal branches, as well as the distinguished who do not 
to any particular class. Many of these are to be met with 
day living with the same freedom as in their own houses. For six 
guineas a year every member has the command of sn excellent 
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library, with maps, of the daily papers, English and foreign, the 
principal, periodicals, and every material for writing, with attendance 

whatever is wanted. The building is a sort of palace, and is kept^ 
with the same exactness and comfort as a private dwelling* Every 
member is a master without any of the trouble of a master. He can 
come when he pleases and stay away as long as he pleases, without 
anything going wrong. He has the command of regular servants 
without having to pay or to manage them. Pie can nave w’hatever 
meaA or refreshment he wants, at all hours, and served up with the 
cleanliness and comfort of hia own house. He orders jusi what ha 
pleases, ha'ring no interest to think of but hid own. In shbrt,' it is 
impossible tV> suppose a greater de^t%e.of Jl.i,berty in-U.vjjtig,;; 

‘ Clubs, as far as my observatro'n-’gdesi- are faypufable Ip economy 
of time. There is a..fixed pfaLCfi to.go 1», eyprythingMs fleVved with 
compardfliVe expedition, iuad it; is ’ *jpt eudtomdry in’gefreral I5;remain 
long at table. ..They are,/a*vop,rjable'.to, • It'sednis that 

when people cap freely pietwa theiKs.fl^Sjf' ajid’.when'^fhey have an 
opportunity i^f, living .8jmp1y;’e5^jB’ais. i's-'selj^hoi'-^ommitted." 'From an 
account I hove of !the'expen!i^4i#'-^ ^thenaelim'{-'in 4lie jreat 1832, 
it appea.rs that 17,323 dihnefs'^ostVOh--an average, eojch, and 

that the averagd'quahtity'df whie.fof paeh pe^^son was a.-sniall fraction, 
more than-iialf-a']^ijl.’'* ' . V- ' v ' • 

The diflerence. between t^-ex'^nditUre'at the Alli'ehmum and 
the other principal clubs ' is' not safliciefif to affect the inference. 
'I'he VVitioliam is the nipst ■expensii'e—perhaps from - Lord .Nu¬ 
gent’s wish to ke^p-olff the Irish members, sThe Senior ..United 
Service is the cheapest, probably from the-nmiiber of ,absent 
members, and the practised though liberal economy of the mess- 
table. The-vulgar habit'of - associating ■ the iioti’oiti'‘of gentility 
with expense* is invariably discountenanced at these establishments. 
The Duke of'Wellington may be often seen at the Senior United 
dining on a joint; andT on one occasion, when he was charged 
hfteenpehee insfeiiti of a shilling for it, he bestirred himself till 
the odd threepence was struck off. The motive was obvious; 
lie took the trouble of objecting, to give his sanction to the prin- 
ciple.^ 

The objection that the neglect ^of female society is caused by 
clubs is sufficiently refuted by the facts:—In the first place, female 
society is not neglected by any whb arc capable of appreciating it, 
and, ill the second place, the larger clubs are notoriously deserted 
from nine till after midnight, when Crockfoid’s begins to fill again. 
There is also an occasional muster of whist-placers at the Tra¬ 
vellers, of whom Prince lalleyrand, during his residence in 
l^nvlon, invariably made one. He is but an indifferent player, 
though he has a great advantage in his imperturbability of face. 
It was a deficiency in this respect that made the late Duke of 
• • Y ork 
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York so constant a loser. His face was a sort of jindex to his hand, 
and his friend Sir Thomas Stepney used to tell a story of seeing 
him lose a rubber of three hundred guineas (they were playing 
for twenty-hve>guinea points besides the bet) by simply looking 
exceedingly blank on taking up his cards, which encouraged his 
fight hand adversary to finesse upon him in direct defiance of the 
odds. * 

It is a fact worth recording, that the Travellers’ Club originated 
in a suggestion of the late Lord Londonderry. He promoted it 
with a view* to.the.accommodation of foreigners who Vhen pro¬ 
perly: recommended, receive air invitation for the penod of their 
stay. At inpst of the "other diibs^ .foreign ambassadors, and a 
limited number of oXhor forfeignetsof disiinctimif. are also admis¬ 
sible, without pointribitt’iqti for'the. ^ame ^erioA' -The liberality 
of the.hVatakiidFi^Cassm 6 ^.;Vfhe 5 e‘dby,.memt»eC.n introduce as 
many .stfaiigefS ei-he pfea^i' epuH not b 6 ' imitated in' a* metro¬ 
polis like.Loittdoti^-. v^t&out a aac^jKcelpp the.'pmt.fof the contri¬ 
buting .members grp^rithatt caU'fea^opabily be expected of them. 

Lord ■ Byron,-' in’ <ene Of his . lettefs-.froria.. Italy, mentions the 
‘ Alfred’ as an agreeable evening Jouiige in his; early days, when, 
he says,- His schoolfellow .P.eeiVv arid other clever people, were 
in the habit of com’mg.-there; hut tJb[e ‘..Alfred’ received its 
coup rh gruce from a welUknown. story .(father an indication 
than a cause- 4 )^ its decline), to -the'effect, that Mr". Canning, 
whilst m the zeuilh of his fame, dropped i.h accidentally at a house- 
dinner of twelve er fourteen, stayed out the evening, and made him¬ 
self remarkably agreeable—without any one of the party suspecting 
who he was. The dignified clergy, who, with tbe : higher class of 
lawyers, have now migrated to the ^ Afehenaeum’ and ‘ University’^ 
clubs, formerly mustered in such force at the * Alfred,’ that Lord 
Alvanley, on being asked in t^e bay window at ‘ VVhite’s,’ whether 
lie was still a inembcr, somewhat irreverently replied—‘ I^ot ex¬ 
actly : I stood it as long as I could, but when the seventeenth bishop 
w as proposed, I gave in. I really could not enter the place without 
being pitt in iniiid of my catechism.’ Sober-minded people may 
be apt to think this formed the best possible reason for his lordship’s 
remaining where he was. It *is hardly necessary to say, that the 
presence of the bishops and judges is universally regarded as an 
unerring test of llie high character of a club. 

Miss Berry’s account of the manner in which ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen passed their time previously to the institution of clubs, con-^^ 
firms our belief that the ladies have lost nothing by them 

‘ The taverns and coffee-houses supplied tlie place of the wuhs 
ive have since seen established. Although no exclusive subscription 
belon‘'ecl to any of these, we find by the account which Colley Cibber 
° 2i'2 * gives 
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gives of his first vigit to Will’s in Covent Garden, that it required an in¬ 
troduction to this sodety not to be considered as an impertinent in- 
ti't’der'. There the veteran Dryden had long presided over all the 
acknowledged wits and poets pf the day, and those who had the pre¬ 
tension to be reckoned amon# them. The politicians assembled at 
the St. James’s coffee-house, ^om whence all the articles of political 
news in the first ‘ Tatleraare dated. The learned frequented the 
Grecian coffee-house in Peverqi^ix Court. Locket’s, in Gerard Street, 
Sohd, and Pontac’s, were the fashionable, taverns where the young 
and gay m^t to dine: and Whlte’^, and’other chocolate houses, seem 
to have beeVuhe resoBt of .the same qompany in the‘morning.* Three 
o’clock, or at” latest four, ■’li^aa'tho dining hour of the most fashionable 
persons in London, for in the country ifo' such late hours had been 
adopted.^ In liOndon, therefprd, ,^oqa after six, the men began to 
assemble at the coftee-House .they frequented, if they were not setting 
in for hard-drinking,seems>to.;have, been less indulged in 
private houses than io taverns; The ladies made visits to one an¬ 
other, which’it must be, owned was a much less waste of time when 
considered as an amusement for the evening, than, now as being a 
morning occupation.’t . 

It thus appears that the evening amusements of the sexes were 
perfectly distinct;, ** 

Mr. Walker has another mode' of accounting for this assumed 
neglect;— 

* If female society'be neglected, it is not owing to the institution of 
clubs, but more probably to the long sittings ot tlie House of Com¬ 
mons, and to the want of easy access to family circles. For the'most 
part fcnmle society is. only to be'met with at formal and laborious 
dinners, and over-crowded^ %nd frivolous parties, attendance on the 
'alter of which nten of s€ftj||^Oo^ find out to he a nuisance and a de¬ 
gradation. It was -said .^’n of higli rank, large fortune, and 
tixtraordinary accomplishmyhif [J^r. Walker means the late Earl of 
Dudley, we believe,] that he did not ksiow a single house iu London 
where he could venture to ask for a cup of tea; and though this 
niiglit not be literally true it argues a lamentable degree of restraint.’ 

Before quitting the subject of clubs, it may be as well to state, 
that the account given of the Carlton Club by a northern cotein- 
porary is singuluriy adapted to mislead. That club is no more 
a political union in the sense in which tlie wTiter uses the term, 
tiian Brookes’; wliich, by the way, has been brought to the verge 
of ruin by its politics. We allude not merely, to the Alvanley and 


, * It is remorkablu tliat the morning lutinge in the bay window is ittill tlie grand 
attroicti|2!i;^/)f White’.s. 

+Comparative view of the Social Life of England and France.—By the Editor of 
MadameDeffaud's Letters, First Part, ji. 273. A Second Part has been jmb- 
lishvd, and makes us only the more anxious for a third, iu which the bad effects of 
the iate revolutionary changes on society in both coautries might be traced. ' 

<* . liaphael 
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Kapbael aflFaira—which are bad enough in all conscience, as tend¬ 
ing to cstabiisi^ the passive ^ndiMrtnce^pf iingentlemanly conduct, 
ill consideration o&acti%e*^arti4|p^'- ash prin iplf—but to the 
mannei in which the club has bCew . ^ nt infusions, 

bheiidan was black-balled three times •>:Jileoige Sekyn because 
his fathei had been upon the stag^" be, only got in at last 
through a ruse of George tW^ Jbbuw' dien Fiiiice of Walts) 
who detained bis adverimr in on in tl« hall tlhiUt the 

ballot was going on. WatVould Mge Seh^i say to some 

twenty oi thirty of the names now upon the list! /The Edinburgh 
Review*is pleased to add? ‘It (theCarlton) is no meic new club 
established' /Or the social toeetm’g of gentlemm geutrally pro¬ 
fessing iiho same opinidns) Kke White’s oi Brookes. j|f As icgaids 

BiopKes*. our colemporary is sight. 

ItVmhd be strikingly uiijusVtb,Mr. Walker to pass ovei his 
political papeis, itiost t*r which have great merit; and oui testi¬ 
mony to this effect will be allowed to be unimpcacbablc, wiicii wo 
state, that on the whole, he inclines rather to the old school of 
Whlggeiy, fto far as a man who things boldly and clearly for him¬ 
self can be fairly said to incline to any party. He begins by 
ciuinuiating thrCe principles of government—-the democratic, the 
ochlocratic, and the oligaichic:— 

‘ By the democratic principle, I mean thc; principle of popular 
government fitly organized. By the ochlocratic principle, I mean 
the puntiple of mob-government, or government by too laige 
masses By the oligarchic principle, I mean the principle of exclu¬ 
sive government, or government by too few. The Qemoctaj|iC 
pi inCiple IS the fundamental principle of English government, and 
upon Its effective opeiation depend the Dj^ity and viffour of theTiody 
politic. Tins pimciple has a ten^anjf in two diffeient directions, 
and constant watchfulness and sWir^Wi^required to preseive it m 
Its full forte. Unless its ipplicatiop’is varied as population increases, 
it becomes in practice either oligamladri oi ochlocratical; oligarchical, 
for instance, in the ancient corporations of thiiving towns, and ochlo- 
tidtical m incieasing parishes with open vestnes. The ohgaichic 
piinciple tends to make those who attain power, tenacious, arbitrary, 
and coiru4l, those who wish for it, discontented and envious, and 
the 1 1 St fatally indifferent. Hence oui long-standing and fierce pai ty 
stiugoles on questions of reform—hence the ochlociatic pimciple so 
sloiUv called into action, and hence the headlong conseqaences j all 
of which enla would have been entirely prevented had the democratic 
piintiple been duly kept, or put in opeiation. 

‘ 0( hlocracy (« hick «»derived from two Greek wot (I 
gnuninunl) is the moU inquisitorial, dictatorial, and 
govirnments, and iti tendency ii to despotism as, a me 

* Ediob, Rwv, Nv. y 171. 


ngr^ying mob^ 
dispisting (jf all 
re lolerableform 
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of tyranny. It ia an unwieldy monstert more potent in the tail than 
in the hcad^ ahd is hardly siimuledod action but by the garbage or 
trash thrown to it by the base or tf^’Weak^for their own base or weak 
purposes.* ’* 

iiut the pitli of Mfl ^alker’s political opinions is to be found in 
an ai'ticle' entitled * Reforjn,:’;— 

‘ Refomi is an adrairahlfe tfeing*. tfiUugh reformers are seldom ad¬ 
mirable men, either in respeip fb‘*their nv>|»ves, or to the means they 
employ to attain their erids.'^hey are Ordinarily overbearing, rapa¬ 
cious, and inqiiKitorial, perfectly heedless how much-suffering they 
cause to those w^o stand'^in their way,®and only befriending flieir 
supporters for the sake of their support. They.^are often men t>f P*'0‘ 
fligate habits, whose chief-reason for busying themselves'in .^rublic 
affairs is becaiiae they are afraid'to look- iiito thdir ovvn. Their real 
delight is in pulling down both men and institutions, and if they 
could help it, they would never raise tip either one or the other. 
AV^hcu they do so, it is only from opposition, and nev^;r tpon sound 
principles. They delight in the discomfil’iira of others^ and take no 
pleasure in any one’s happiness. .With thepa everything is abstract 
and general, except the work of demolition, and there they will enter 
into practical detail with great zest. They .are profoundly ignorant 
of the art of government, and they seldom get beyond a general fitting 
measure, little knowing, and not at all.caring, ivhom it pinches. As 
their policy is to flatter and cajole the' lowest, they reject whatever 
is high-minded and generous, and seek In everything to debase the 
social standard. They are to the many what courtiers arc to the few, 
and like them they misrepresent and vilify every class but that by 
which they hope to thrive.'' They are vain and self-sufficient, and 
tldnk they thoroughly know 3 Fvhat they have neither heads nor hearts 
to cemprehend. There is thisdn tltem that is disgusting, that they 
are the reverse “of what they profess, and they are the more dan¬ 
gerous, because, under plausible pretexts and with specious begin¬ 
nings, tliey work taruin. .They rise into j»oti<-e and importance from 
the pertinacious clinging to abuse of men often more estimable than 
themselves, and from the inaction of those who content themselves 
with wishing for the public good, instead of sacrificing a portion of 
their case in order to secure it. They see tlieir ends but indistinctly, 
and they are regardless of the means by which they advance to them. 
Tliey will advocate the cause of humanity with a total want of feeling, 
and will seek to establish what they call purity, by corruption and 
intrigue. Freedom of opinion they enforce by intimidation, and up- 
huld the cause of civil and religious liberty by tyranny and oppression. 
Nothing could exhibit the character of a reformer by trade more 
strongly than the attempt to overhaul the pension list. It was an at¬ 
tempt ipqtrfrdtorial, unfeeling, and unnecessary ; and its object was to 
inflame and gratify the basest passions of the multitude. The amount, 
in a national point of view, was not worth thinking of; as a prece- 
d^t it had lost all' its force,—ayd the only question was, whether a 
' .1 number 
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number of unoffending individuals should be 4ragged before the pub> 
lie, and made a prey to unea^ne9|.-an(| privation for tha mere purpose 
of gratifying malignity and curiosity. ’ In something t^e sanie 

spirit was the attempt to maks^ 7 hldioi:the naihe^ of all fund-holders 
above a certain amount; and a of arbit^ry feeling, there 

cannot be a better than the prdpi^l to t}retf|: in upon the sanctity of 
a private dwelling with “ d yiggp b,ey^p»flt"^^ law.” * 

The subject of ‘ thej.t]i&cMigli*<ii^m'^|^on of s^If-goveriiment/ 
which Mr. Walker pro|%S^as a pmliceil for all the evils of the 
-State, is purspeld througii several Nunimers, so t^t the full de¬ 
velopment of the theory would require « much Unger .space than 
we-edn aiibfd. Sqfiice it, therefore, to say, that the principle 
maintained!'by him* is that to which M. T^cqueville, in his ad¬ 
mirable work, ou the itistitutions..of>'tli&.United States,’'* attributes 
the greater part' of the good he discovers id them, as well as tiiat 
which the great German Jurist, vou Savigny, Fs anxious to preserve 
as the best’guarantee for .patriotism, j lint perhaps we shall best 
convey SQni&-slight notion of its nature by stating that it is espe¬ 
cially opposed ‘to the ceiitrs^liz-atioh principle, the tendency of 
which, as we understand it, is to neutralize and eventually destroy 
all local or ^srovincial power and influence of any kind enjoyed in 
right of station or property—(unpaid magistrates are particularly 
obnoxious to it)—^and vest the entire adniinistralion, local as well 
as general, in regular governn^eiit fiinctionarick or boards of salaried 
commissioners with thejr 'subordinates. There may be instances 
in which centralization is necessary, but against the unchecked 
extension of the principle Mr. Walker earnestly protests :— 

* There are two vices inherent in the centralization principle, whfch 
are quite sufficient to render it odious to all true Englishmen* In 
the first place, it must necessarily create a tribe of subordinate traders 
in government, who, with whatever English feelings they might set 
out, must from the nature«of things, they or tliciif-SuccCSsors, become 
arbitrary, vexatious, and selfish. Jn the second place, as it would 
deprive the citizens of the invigorating moral exercise of managing 
their common affairs, it would soon justly expose them to the reproach 
of that Roman emperor, who, to certain Grecian deputies claiming for 
their country a restoration of political privileges, made this bitter 
answer, “ The Greeks have forgotten how to be free." Freedom, like 
health, can only be preserved by exercise, and that exercise becomes 
more necessary as a nation becomes more rich. The inevitable ten¬ 
dency of the centralization principle, like the ochlocratic, though 
more insidiously, is to despotism. The first is the favourite of tHbse 
who call themselves Liberals, and the last of the Radicals.’ • 

* ‘ De la Democratie en Ametique,’ vol. i. c. 5. A cand'ul study of this book 
will suffice to cure any thinking man of republicanism, if any thinking man can 
have contracted a taste for it. 

t * Uf the Vocation of out for Legislation and Jurisitcudence,* sect. 5. 
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Not to run the slightest risk of suffering Mr. Walker’s scheme 
to be confounded with of thq^^ absurdities of the present 
Cabinet, we subjoin the passage jiv,which he pointedly excludes 
the inference .. ; 

‘ The ochlocr^tic, or^mcS prlncijp4fi, though it may appear to be 
founded on the principlaf^of -»8e|f-goi|lernme^t, is virtually the reverse, 
and for this reason, that tp. throw the management of 

affairs into the bands of ^ ww, 1^4' those^'^e most unworthy; whilst 
apathy and disgust keep thej^hest as zi^dh'aloof, as if they,were by 
law excluded f;*om interference. This is an inevitable result in the 
long run. It is '-witnessed continually in ochlocratically organized 
parishes and corporations, and has, from the first, been visible in dif¬ 
ferent degrees in the new overgrown parliamentary constituencies. 
The excitement of the hiomcnt is producing a partial activity, but 
which is factitious, and not essential. The'cumbrous machines will 
only be towed into action by party steamers, in the shape of clubs and 
associations, and, in ordinary times, will be rdmpletely water-logged, 
while corruption and misrule will gradually creep in undisturbed. It 
will require far more statesman-like contrivances to draw men from 
their business, their pleasure, and their Case, and induce them suffi¬ 
ciently to interest themselves in public affairs to keep public affairs in 
their proper course. The spirit of party will not accomplish this. 

‘ Zealots in liberty are apt to suppose that it consists entirely in 
independence of all government; that iij, that the Jess power is lodged 
with government, the more freedom is left fo the citizens. But the 
most perfect state of liberty consists in the most complete security of 
person and property, not only from governiheut, but from individuals; 
and in this point of view, I apprehend, liberty is enjoyed to far greater 
extent in England than in- any other country in the world. In this 
point of view, honesty, and peaceable behaviour are essential to the 
enjoyment of liberty. .. Whether a man has his pocket picked by a 
sharper, or by an oppressive impostW'hcther his plate or jewels are 
seized by an order of government, or are carried away by a house¬ 
breaker ; whether his estate is cleared of its game, by the king’s pur¬ 
veyor, or by a gang of poachers; or whether he is confined to his 
house after a certain hour by a regulation of police, or by the fear of 
being robbed or murdered,—in neither predicament can he be said to 
enjoy perfect liberty, which consists in security of person and pro¬ 
perty, tvithout molestation or restraint, provided there is no moles¬ 
tation or restraint of others. To attain this liberty, strong govern¬ 
ment is necessary, but strong without being vexatious, and the only 
form is that which, in the true spirit of our constitution, consists of a 
simple supreme government, presiding over and keeping duly or¬ 
ganized a scale of self-governments below it. It is by moral influence 
alone that liberty, as I have just defined it, can be secured, and it is 
only in s^lf-governments that the proper moral influence exists. In 
. proportion as the supreme government takes upon itself the control 
of local affairs, apathy, feebleness, and corruption will creep in, and 
' our 
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our increasing wealth, which should prove a blessbg, will only hasten 
our ruin.’ 

We shall conclude with a sentiment in perfect harmony and 
exact unison with our own ^ * • 

‘ I like, comfortable genero^^times. loathe the base, malignant, 
destro 3 dng spirit now in ^e ascendant, chilling and poisoning as it 
works ; and I would fain See ^ preswt age of calculation and eco¬ 
nomy pass away, to be s.^ceffied by^'a l^trrious one of high-minded 
morals. ■ To inspirit the to enrich ih^^dustrious, and to ensure 
a sound and brilliant prospcmy, \vhar*^His great c^ntry wants, is 
not a sour system of paring and pulling down, b^f^ statesman-like 
infusion of the splendour wid energies ot war into the conduct of 
peace—the same prompt and liberal application of means to ends— 
the same excitements to actioti—the same encouragements to those 
who serve their country.’ 

Mr. Walker has discontinued his labours during a brief interval, 
but he promises to^resume them within a month or two, and we 
shall then be niost happy to renew our acefuaintance with the 
* Origin^.’ We^ -now take leave of him with tlie sincercst feelings 
of respect. ■ 


Akt. VIII.— Dramas. By Joanna Baillie. 3 vols. 8vo. Louduii. 

. ■ 1836. 

^11 £ name of Joanna B.aillie commands attention from all true 
lovers .of dramatic poetry. .No female, we assert without 
scruple, has ever struck at once into so high a vein of poetry, or 
obtained so much success in .Ute noblest '* and most consuminatc 
branch of poetic composition—the tragic drama. We arc nut »ld 
enough to remember the sensation caused by the first auonyftious 
appearance of the * Plays ou the Passions,’ but we have often 
heard it described; the curiosity excited in the literary circle, 
which w'as, then much «ciore harrow and concentrated than at 
present; the incredulity, with which iflc"first rumour that these 
vigorous and original compositions came from a female hand, was 
received ; and the astonishment, when, after all the ladies who then 
enjoyed any literary celebrity had been tried and found totally 
wanting in the splendid faculties developed iii those dramas, they 
were acknowledged by a gentle, quiet, and retiring young woman, 
whose most intimate friends, we believe, had never suspected her 
c.xtraordinary powers. * 

There may have been some national pride, and some personal 
feeling of regard in the high-toned praise awarded to the J bold 
enchantress* in one of Sir Waller Scott’s earlier poeow ^— 

‘ Till Avon’s swans—while rung tlic grove* 

With Montfort's hate, and Basil’s love!— 

^ Awakei^ing 
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Awakening at the inspired strain, 
l^eem'd their own Shakspeare lived again !* 

Yet not only must the peculiar excellence of her tragedies, but 
the stale of English dramatic litej^ture at the time when they 
made their appearance, be taken intp the account, when we would 
appreciate the genius, of Joanna Bailie. At any time she 
must have commanded bijgh admtj|||pod by her masculine vigour 
both of conception arid ^^^uage, tempered with feminine grace 
and tenderness; by the b[q|wi grapp)i$)l^ with the strongest pas¬ 
sions of huinriv' nature; by the fearless confidence in her own 
invention in the'^oonstruction and devclppmeut of her plots; by 
the constant, and frequently successful, attempt to give character 
to all the inferior incidents and personages of her drama; by the 
language, if hot always perfectly pure or free from inversion, yet 
in its simpler flow, as well as in its imagery, peculiarly her own ; 
even by the versification, which shook off at once the artificial and 
monotuiious stateliriess in which English tragedy had spoken since 
the days of Rowe. But, when these dramas first flashed across the 
poetic atmosphere—what was, what had long been the slate of 
the English tragic drama? We are unwilling to disturb the slum¬ 
bers of the dead : if, as Ariosto imagined, there be a limbo in 
the lieavenly regions for things lost, pn earth, we cannot sup¬ 
pose that the tragic writers of that age can be much nearer 
to the sun, or inhabit a more genial climate than the planet 
Saturn. If these works were yet on earth we should recommend 
a consignment in the next Arctic expedition ; they would, no 
doubt, be very stirring and effective translated into the Esquimaux 
tongue. Seriously speaking, when Miss Bailiie first w'lote, the 
drama, throughout Europe, seemed expiring, never to revive. 
Voltaire had long exhausted hiniseff'in his Zaire, his Mahomet, 
and his Tancrede. Alfieri, if any of his dramas had been pub¬ 
lished, had not been heap! of in this country. Schiller, if known, 
was known only by his earlier and wilder plays. In England, the 
only tragedy of vigour and originality (Horace Walpole’s Myste¬ 
rious Mother) was interdicted from the theatre, and indeed from 
the library ot more scrupulous readers, by the repulsive nature of 
the subject, in our opinion rendered more revolting by the mis¬ 
conception of the author. Walpole imagined that he made the 
horrible crime, on which his tiagedy was founded, less improbable, 
byarepresenting it as perpetrated at the time when the mother’s 
mind was unhinged by the recent loss of her husband, lo the 
calmer reason this might be true, but tragedy appeals not to the 
reason, buv w the moral sentiment; perhaps metajdiysically right, 
he was dramatically wiong in tin's first conception of his plot. 
Among the other serious dramas of this period, Douglas alone, 

' * from 
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from the romantic interest of the story, and the opportunity for fine 
acting in the part of Lady Randolph, maintains its»place on the 
stage. The rest^ monotonous alike in plot, in character,^n lan¬ 
guage, in versification, are perhaps best known by Sheridan’s hu¬ 
morous satire in the Critic, which is no less true than it is comic. 

From this thraldom Et^lish dramatic poetry was at once eman¬ 
cipated, and by a young nnd.^aeek woinpn^lt cannot be denied 
that, notw'ithstanding her manly tone of ililriguiality both ip thought 
and expression, the influenfb of is still manifest in the 

works of Miss Baillie. Her range, both of event^Tnd of the pas¬ 
sions which she exhibits iif their fiercer \forkings,'Ts in some degree 
limited; and no female writer ever submitted to these natural 
restrictions with so much dignity and grace as Joanna Baillie. 
There is none of that artificial prudeiy and delicacy'^hich is ever 
watching itself lest it should be betrayed into indecorous warmth, 
lest passion should break through the rigid boundaries of propriety: 
it is the inborn and native modesty of a puic^miiid, too virtuous 
to condescend to the display of virtue, too inwardly sensitive of 
the becoming to parade any studied and fastidious nicety. Through¬ 
out Miss Baillie’s writings there is the constant charm of a sim¬ 
plicity of character which disdains to strain after efi’ect. J’his 
straining, we are almost (ingallunt enough to say, is the common 
fault of female W'riters. She never labours to produce stronger 
emotion than naturally arises out of the incident; her tender¬ 
ness (and in the expression of the softer affections she is often a 
consummate mistress) never degenerates into sentimentality ; her 
playfulness—the • innocent and clieerful coquetry with which she 
delights in enlivening her younger female characters—is easy sftid 
unstudied; her moral sentiments arise naturally out of her situa¬ 
tions ; these are never pompously enunciated, ns though they were 
philosophical discoveries: always on the side of virtue, she does 
not think k necessary to lecture upon it. She lays out all her 
strength in being a powerful and pleasing dramatist, but never 
ventures out of her own province. Fven her religion is in the 
same quiet and harmonious tone—the motive is always hi its place 
—and the feeling, when it necessarily finds its way into the lan¬ 
guage, is as easy and unaffected as the rest; it has the force and 
aiiiliority of perfect sincerity; it is more impressive, because it 
makes no display. 

Still, bigldy as this kind of native feminine sense of propriety 
enhances, in some respects, our admiration ol Miss BailTie’s 
works, it confines her within a narrower sphere of poetic? con¬ 
ception. She cannot—it is 4 'onlraiy to Iscr nature-^2Jf|»crt per¬ 
fect freedom in ranging through all the infinite varieties of human 
nature, which form the great and inexhaustible treasure-house 
for tragic poetry. There are some of its darker and more reljfed 

cells 
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cells which are closed against her. There are passions which she 
must develope with a'trembling hand. Among the most singular 
endow'menJiS indeed of our nature, is the power possessed by 
minds of true genius of embodying passions utterly foreign to their 
own disposition; of passing, ns it were, into the persons of others, 
and expressing the genuine language of grief, which they never 
felt, of jealousy, to which they have ^lever been subject, of am¬ 
bition, which has no re^ Hold upon their hearts. How is tlie 
link-boy In the street—rwJ^jose by decrees into an actor jpf no very 
splendid succor,s, whose knowledge df human nature was obtained 
in his disorderly tiolics in Warwickshire^in the streets of then -cirr 
cumscribed London, or the convivial meetings at the Mitre, perhaps 
occasionally id the hospitable hall of Lord Southampton—how 
is this Protetii of the imagination by turns the delicate maiden, 
the haughty Roman, the blood-stained usurper, the misanthropic 
Athenian, the blin^ old banished King, Miranda, and Coriolanus, 
and Macbeth, andl Timon, and Lear ? Of all passions, hatred, 
w'c venture to assert, is that which is most opposite t.o the 
nature of Joanna Baillie. It. is a feeling with which it is impos¬ 
sible that experieb;qe'sHbiild havc.;givcn.her the slightest acquaint¬ 
ance ; yet with what terrific-entfVgy, with'what,aw'ful truth, has she 
developed its. secret workings, its subtle irritability, its intense mad¬ 
ness ! Still, though thus possessing a command over emotions so 
totally alien from her own disposition—with such an intuitive 
perception of the manner in which certain events would work on 
minds of the most strange and peculiar temperament—able to place 
the persons of her drama in the most trying situations, and to 
make them act and speak with the force aud the truth of nature— 
in w^maii there yet jippear some limitations to the exercise of this 
wonderful and comprehensive faculty. There are depths in the 
human heart w'hicli'hof ji^i^g^nation must shrink from exploring— 
not those alone which the sense of propriety would interdict, but 
the agitations of some of the fiercer and more stormy emotions, 
the concentrated vehemence, the whirlwind of certain passions— 
at least in their strongest development. 

Above all, some larger acquaintance with human life seems 
'iMleiitial to that infinite variety of incident, that rich multiplicity 
of character, which belongs to Sbakspeare and his school. It is 
singular how many of Miss Baillie’s plays—especially in (he 
volumes .before us—turn on the crime of murder i it is with her 
the’great source of strong emotion—her tragic Decalogue seems 
confined to the sixth comiQandment. The consciousness of the 
power which she pourtrays the irresolution, the terror, tlie 

agony, the desperate frenzy, before the * first commission of the 
horrid act’—the remorse, the prostration of spirit, the deep 
■ ineiddicable despondency, after‘the perpetration of the crime— 
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has been no doubt the overpowering temptation to the authoress, 
and may be admitted as ample justilicatioii to* the reader, 
for the frequent recurrence of the same sort of interest* 
mention the fact merely in illustration of our position as to the 
somewhat limited means of agitating and harrowing the mind, at 
the command even of so great a female writer as Miss Baillic. 
'Inhere are two points, however^ which niust be remembered in the 
course of thesis observations. We are comparing Miss Baiilip—when 
we speak of the wider range’^of cliaract^ jl)nd incident, the greater 
freedom and boldness with which every phase ol^unian life is 
exhibited, the fearless enei^y, the unshriftkiiig fidelity, with which 
every fierce' and tumultuous emotion, which thrills and rends the 
heart of man, is exhibited, the infinite diversity with^which every 
scene of niany-coluurcd life is drawn—with Shakspeare and the 
school of Shakspeaj'e. Miss Baillie’s plays were indeed written 
before the admiration of these latter splendid twriters, which has 
operated so powerfully on most of the other successful dramatists of 
the present day, had been revived; there are no indications in her 
writings of familiarity^ with the wock^.oF^ l^assinger, Ford, or 
X^ietcher. •'*ft''is only as epntrosted with-Xfiis luimittibre race of 
Poets that wc find some waht'o^^Vanety in her conceptions, of 
copiousness in her'language-^we' must add, as ho'I'ess certain in¬ 
dications of a female hand, with-all the force- and'picturesqueness 
of her style, occasionally the most wltiinsical' inaccuracy, and any¬ 
thing rather than the coi^rectness of a well-educated scholar. 

But there is* another corj>ideration, which wc must never lose 
sight of in estimating the powers and the fulness of Miss 
Baillie’s imagination: she has almost always trusted entirely fo 
her own invention for the conception both of her plot anfl of 
her characters. X>xccpt Constantine l^alaealo^is, .we do not 
remember any one of her plays wl|k|dH«iie *Bas founded upon 
history; noj* has she, like our Old dramatists, or even the 
prince of our dramatists, freely laid under contribution die novel, 
the poem, the chronicler, flic older play, whatever could furnish a 
background ready sketched out for the iutioduction of their ow^ 
groupcs of figures. No dramatist has borrowed so little: we 
not presume to venture within the sanctuary of her study, but few 
writers could be proved out of their own works to have read so 
little as Miss Baillie. In short, the \i^ouder is not that a female, 
and a female placed aloof by her own virtues and her posilion^tTf 
life from the misfortunes, the miseries, the follies, the vices, which 
sometimes unhappily and fatally familiarize her sex with the fiiore 
stirring varieties of human life, which oceasionally givd*e^i them 
a melancholy acquaintance with, if not an experience of, the work¬ 
ings and the effects of the most violent passions—the marvellous 
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part of her compositions is not that such a female shonid not h^ve 
done more, but rather that she should have done so*much. We 
will qjdynippeal farther in favour of our position to the manner in 
which Miss Baillie has usualfy drawn hot oiyn. sex. If we except 
the proud Elburga in Ethwald, and Annabel in ’4he play of 
Witchcraft, in the collection before us, (a character we think very 
imperfectly and by no means pleasingly developed,) her females 
are never under the influence of tiad or. even violent emotions. 
They are sometimes int%st|ciin a kind^ of ideal dignity, a superiority 
to all the ordtlmry wealmesses of thlir sex, of even of their nature, 
like Jane de MAitfort; may perhaps add Valeria'in Constantine 
Palseologus. Hut almost invariably they aEe.gentla, -fiyodcst, affec¬ 
tionate ; loving, but with a pure, a holy, and a tenfperetl. jaaSsiou. 
She delights in a kind of meek cheerfulness or-diifposrtijpii^ ah 
innocent gaiety of heart; but modesty aild the sense 
constantly softening-off and subduing;, the .inward 
authoress is chary^f the dignity, tlj^ipj^^ty,^ hci;.spx*;-811^1X0^1.3 
it with a kind of reverential and sfltef,^espe^;-V^'fefi|ial^om.not 
looked upon, as Shakspeare beautifully says of his o^vii jTsUl^lfa, 
‘ Like things enskjjed 

but they are never des^'cfjited by ^*ilj.' It- n^ b^e ^aidt-that in 
this respect sh^ h^s'd^ffe ho moru^aii |li^4iipatdyJk|R^t«..attd;/ce1ing 
of her great master did'beforel^rfito on|^-l^'dy MaChedi-'we have 
Miranda ;and Imogeue^ ^p)i'G]ia|!^i|d^. jp.e'sdeipOna,'; apd Isabella, 
Portia, and C^nstafic^,, bf-Arragon. 

Still we must be peruvict*^ dQ^irecognisWjao\^jR^soiiality of the 
authoress in this peculiar characteristic.. qT l\er .dramas. Miss 
flatllie,, \vc are sure, will ..pardon us If wV consider her still a 
wojuan’; .suico w-e .mos^ ,u*nfeignetlly.^estceiijfher as equalled by 
none of her own apy^gc aticl country, in the powcis which 

she has displayed *4h]'Otighbut the most difficult, as well as the 
noblest walk of poetic genius. . ’i* ' ' 

It is time, however, that wc pass'to. tlie. .ujore iiiiniediate consi¬ 
deration of her present publication. It is 'remarkable, that iii 
several plays contained in these volumes we find her peculiarly 
strong in that part in which we cannot but admit the deiiciency of 
her tbrnier dramas. Heauliful as these were as reading, they were 
scarcely acting plays ; they weie wanting in that suspended, that 
Stirring interest, wliich awakens and rivets the attention of an 
tt^diend; they had not enough dramatic effect constantly to 
revive ■'^and quicken the failing emotions of hearers. AVith the 
exception of the Pamily Legend, they w’ere never, we believe, 
brougllf upon the stage—at least repeated. l)e Mbntfort was 
produced at its first appealatice, but without success. It is not 
difficult to account for its failure. De Muutfort is peculiarly de- 
^ • ficient 
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6€ieDt in fhnt varied and vivid incident which alone commands 
the attention of avast and crowded theatre. It cohsists «iii the 
development of one character under the influence of a pd^sion;* 
how’ever described with tremendous force, yet the most repulsive, 
the most re'hiote from our common sympathies, to which human 
nature is subject. We incline to the opinion, that in the original 
design of the Plays on the Passions, ^ss Baillie put unnecessary 
trammels on her own genit\ja; instead of surrendering herself to 
that free and unbounded inspiration whi^i seizes bv^y event as it 
uiifolila itselfj and all the mingling and di'ossingj^nd conflicting 
of various motives aiid leeliftgs, whidi form the reality of life, she 
set herseU’.mr^.Wcre a'task. Her master passion, in Pope’s words, 

. ,. /" • .Aaron’s sel^ent swallowed up the rest.*- 

If tlnjis'^gaye’^d kiud of monotony to the whole design, which was 
especi^j^ the case ifi the- delineation of the most unamiable of all 
De‘- Mon'tfpr,t;was the one dari|llgure on the wide 
• ciiiiWss'Vthstmoi^v sombre graiideurof Spagnolet, 

biir«6UHd«nlflcitenVYb*’'bccupiy*or tib give life to the whole space. 
The nol^d-'l^^dy Jaiie ia described rather than set in action ; when 
slfe.spunks',-inds'C nbbly, but .she has little to do with 
the plotr^he^irdppo^led’pretensidhii bf Uezent’^rt to her hand goad 
the «io()dy‘ulSnd/^P |o niore •^urioos -riiatiness, but 

still sbe*siiud^^alpdf,’«ns;ii weN,.in';h^ from the general 

business*of the scefioil^'’^We •bavd a!.w^ys.tliouglit tbat^ if vve could 
select our-'ovv'n '*perJ[oj;jMnjPS.*an(^ pur; <)wn‘audience’, Basil might 
be made one of {tUu-delightful’of scenic exhibilions. We 
must, howevei', prevhj’psly imbue .a.’whole com’pany of profes» 
siohal performers’ wiA 'tlyt relhietnent, that ’ geiitlenjsprdy 

bearing, scarcely evef-Uttained iii'perfectiop. in our day but by the 
Kemble family; or we must irnparV tlle*eaSnl',and practised powers 
of representation, possessed only by professional actors, to some 
of our distinguished amate'urs. Above all, we must command an 
aristocratical audience^our readers will do us the justice to sup¬ 
pose that we do not mean the vulgar aristocracy of birth or wealth— 
but that of high and cultivated minds, of feelings open to all noble 
and generous senlitnents, and keenly alive to the subtlest workings 
of delicacy and honour. Pd^the viliolc conception, the language 
itself of Basil is too highly toned, too chivalrous,* too finely ro¬ 
mantic to catch the popular ear in a modern theatre; the leas4i 
coarseness in the execution w'ould mar its efl’ccl on the more refindd 
part of the audience, while the touches would be too soft mud 
evanescent to fix the attention of those who demand stH?age;jr ex- 
citenient. The total absence of noise, and bustle, *aiKl effect, 
would disappoint all who are of less imaginative, more imperfectly 
cultivated temperament, and who indeed would have thaljjest 

cuse 
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case for their want of power to appreciato Jhe finer beauti^ of 
poetry, th*e distance by which its machinery is divided from their 
tfight/^aiid the indistinctness with which,'in the remoter parts of 
oiir large theatres, its language is conveyed to their ears.. 

The most remarkable characteristic of several .of the dramas 
contained in these volumes is, as we have said, thatt^y e^ccel in 
that one great point in which Miss Baillie*s fonner plays were 
wanting In these volumes, Henriquez and the Separation, and 
in rather an inferior class the Homicide, are acting plays of the 
highest order^ V^s jfoems they do not perhaps* equal, but as 
drarnas they far surpass her former Vorks. ;^We caniiot select 
scattered |>assages of equal beauty with someH>r single scenes 
in Basil and Etnwald,—one exquisitely pathetib part of Ilayner; 
or Mahomet, in Cbnsfahtin^ Falaeologus, listening to. the'murmurs 
of the slqnibering aifd fated city."’But.'for de^ep, for rive.tfng, for 
absorbing interes^ ©f‘ ^tot,,.fof ihe simple ihd inartificial^ yet most 
skilful, subordination of §ll the incidents to tfie main imprjassion.-rr-- 
that single unity,..syhich,js 'iiyq^tby of pres^vation', aiid^'in fact, is 
alone preserved by gree^: 4 rfimatists,rr 7 fdr p^{»ildfihfe5,>above all, 
of displaying Ibe pdvye'Tsof-^i'e^t actqfs/'^e’haye read* nothing for 
some time which,i in Ojur estiinatioiiy prmioises soiilghty for theatric 
represenla.tioh as these dramas; * ■ ' 

To cdoiViieftce our task with something of regularity, we must 
express our jrfegret that the tragedy o^ Romiero is placed in the 
van, as it were, of the p'reseiit.publi'catioit: It is, in our opinion, the 
play the lea^t happily conceived, and tl^e least effectively executed 
|ii the., >^iole^eri.es.^‘ It Is .intended to illustrate the passion of 
jealousy'. .But Miss Bailiie has not. We thiitl{,*'quite clearly per¬ 
ceived that llie'pastil of jealousy'inliy co-exist with the noblest 
qualities of our naur^J-* It ‘may madden the high honour of man 
into vindictiveness; Jit niay turn the iriil^ of woman’s kindness into 
gall; the more intense the other feelings, valour,, generosity, love, 
the more dreadful will be the state of that mind when those feelings 
are outraged and wrought into wild and iindis'ceriiing frenzy by 
this overpowering feeling. But a jealous disposition, and such 
seems that of Romiero, is something in itself n^ean and degrading j 
it is almost impossible to make it assume that dignity which is 
necessary to high- tragic interest. Look to the great commentator 
human life, the master who possessed the key to the heart of 
man. .Othello is anything rather than a jealous character; his 
inllimili^able nature, once kindled, burns with the most desolating 
jte? ^I^^orish blood boils at once to the fiercest fever-heat; 
but it requires all the devilish art of lago to work him up to 
madness ; and even then it is indignation, it is stern resentment at 
abi^c of his passionate ^aud confiding naturei the feeling of 
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utter desolatbn, that ^ where he had garnered up his heart/ he 
should be viobhed of his one boarded treasure, Desdetnona’s love; 

.—it is revenge against her, not hatred against Cassio, which 19 the 
predominant, the absorbing feeling, and prepares us for the har¬ 
rowing catastrophe. Od tite other hand, Leoutes, in the Winter’s 
Tale, ill whom Jealdusy lies, as it were, in the constitutional tem- 
ppament, is no^ubt somewhat digiiitied to our imagination by 
his kingly rank. But Leontes is not made the hero of a tragfchj. 
Had he murdered Hermione with liis own h4ha,4^e edect upon 
the mind would have been revolting rather than terrilic. So 
Romiero, who is determined to find his wife dishonbifted, and, 
when one cause of suspicion is removed, instantl ^ rasps'^t an¬ 
other, awakens' no''generous sympathy,; he wouIitIto detestable 
if he were nut despicable ; the skill and vigour of^ tire aiithorcss 
have been lavished m-vaiii» ju the attempt't<> dignify the-character, 
or to reconcile-the mind, to'the iafail-datastrdphe. , We have iiotr 
been wrQ(islif'.up to murdeirpitcii—Jliic .scene of bropdshed fiiidl^ 
us cold .and "passive.-_ ^ ’ ; ’ J'- * , ‘ ^ 

We pas's .^v..willi e^er haste to Hei|[r|^^z^ a ‘.work.of a far 
higher order- happy.iji epriQ^U^U ancI in Ifxeciition. 

In the enthrallingjnteresi prthe‘|plot,-f|^d'rUie slciifit^ development 
of character a'hd of action, it surpasses .all ..Miss liaillie’s earlier 
and perhaps mdr^-poetic dramas. .Henri(|uez tjunis a'lso 'upon 
the passion of jealousy, but it is jealousy forced,,by. strong and 
pregnant circumstances upon a generous and. confidirig spirit. 
Henriquez.at first rejects with scorifful'disdain the impulationlon 
the honour of his wife, and thus enlists in his .'favour all those 
emotions of compassion-and sympathy which we refuse to .the'maii 
of a suspicious temper.- lii.tlie jealous disposition there is a want' 
of self-respect, and where that is'*wuuling- no onb Commands the 
respect of others. Heuriqui^ commiruds and receives both. The 
first act of this ti;agedy i.s occupied in the gradual'working up of 
Henriqiiez to this passion .so foreign to his nature, and perhaps 
for that very reason, when once excited, becoming a temporary, 
an uncontrollable madness. 

Heiiriquez, the favourite general of the King Alonzo, is re¬ 
turning in triumph from' ilie Moors into the bosom of his family. 
He is met, as it were, on the threshold of his castle by suspi¬ 
cious circumstances, which he dismisses with contempt. Gra¬ 
dually they thicken and darken around him. He finds; at length, 
that the object of all that suspicion, his dearest friend JDoii Juen, 
whom he supposed from his own letter to be at his * own northern’ 
seat,* at a considerable distance, is to be at nightfall at a 
door to the grove.’ In his paroxysm he fiercely exclaims— ^ 

' Night falls on some who never see the moriK* , 

voi. Lv. NO. cx. 2 k'’ ■ Thpre 
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There may be reader* who will coDsider^ after al1« that these cir* 
cumstaoces are'hot quite damning and conchiwire enough to 
opchunt for the desperate deed of Heniiquez* The plot may be, 
thought not worked up with sufficient art and preparation for 
the dire catastrophe. Qut pbj^ionj if we shouW venture to 
suggest one, would bq of a diflereiit nature. Ifis a canon of 
great importance in tragic writing, that whatever conduces to an 
appalling and guilty ^close, should flow dirgctly from the will of 
some of the o^bnages in the drama. Our moral sense requires, 
as it we^e, some victim on which to wreak .Afs just indignation. 
Where v^anerous spirit ^ij pervdsted, aiwd'ialtoost excusably per¬ 
verted, into crime-**where the very nob1e8jy|ualiflel^‘of bis being arc 
abused, as id raose of Henriquez, iqt(ifli^ei|d so alien to the high- 
toned ^mper of his.inind,—we arejlfi^ to^4h^wq 

upon chance., j^J^.ake and.acci{||S|ki are nat'Je^linate nhsans for 
" bringing abotUa teyfifit cataUrbpbd'^^Othclid^ks his I«go<*' Even 
‘ where no itf committed, ’but vmere the' utinosti e^tretne of 
misery is^l!^|f|Kd .MJppjr a guiltless head, we require the.known 
agency of-’-ni^l^*' ILear would be insupportable without Ooneril 
and Regafl. ;‘OWeJceniiot but feel tbktj^>is au^’eribg a harsh aud 
uiimentedvdci^’t^u strong and a1mos%Jp||^^|p(iriensn'.of injustice 
rises up4p|^^ itilnd. But iC:t^e|e. ’agent against 

wbpni pbr re^enftnefity . ^igOjs jjBmX our dissatisfaction, 

agaiuat saSd^ lip^ilpl'l^lmost of necessity 

ihrowto fe«e)^Sfe4,iannor^ mystery that hangs 

bve'r'reii'ji^^jilpre' we' subuiit^in cbhdtrqined resignation to our 
ignoraiMWNfh- causes which bnd|f about such events. For 

the poet Ri iti ^he;.8iecret of all tly^causes which influence the 
»' fate of his Uagic characters, parji|^lajrly'if they are purely imagi¬ 
nary ; and we have a right to demand that he should noVpflaCe our 
moral feeling in^tKIS unpleasdiit dilemma. He must not leave the 
impression that a good man is forced into guilt by unavoidable cir¬ 
cumstances, over which neither he nor any other human being has 
any control. Nor must innocence be involved in calamity which 
we cannot treat as probationary, unless there be some one whom 
we can call to account without presumption and without impiety. 
It has been often said that the sublimity of the Gfeek;tragedy de-» 
pends on the struggle of a great and noble mind with inexorable*— 
unconquerable fate. Notwithstanding the high authority on which 
.this opinion rests, W'e entertain great doubts of its justice. W e deny 
*’'that the fatalism of the Greeks is arbitrary and irrespective. It is> 
'"in'almost every drama, Nemesis, Ate, an avenging power for the 
htieditary, the voluntary guilt of some ancient house, not a inere 
stern Necessity, which causes crime and inflicts misery. It is, in 
fact, the visitation of the sins of the fathers upon the children. The 
„ e ' < crimes 
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crimes of Pelops, th^ Thyestean bani^uets, devote the whole Argivc 
house, till its estiuctioii 111 Orestes, to guilt and ruiiV <sj^]dipiis 
stands alone j but independent 6r the solemn moral announced, 
by the poet ^imself, that th^^ises^tlA^’mankiiid may be the most 
miserable, 

*0(* rd kKcIv* alvtypar* yhu KpAriffroc fiv (iWp, 

EiV S90V KXvSatvtt ^v/t^pag 

lye must always-remVmbet that the CEtHpus Caldmeus was a part 

0fthatgr-“ . 

member 

deiec^es .. .. _ 

btiu^. ol^ ^li Ij^^the v^orld^y a special nies- 

senggprtroA'lbe wo4s-MtMihe mysterious woiidej wbecli attaches 
to bus departure ii<k ipeiiielAttightens thels^neral tragic f^dfect of 
4lis history, butts a kimPof of sjdendid , ietnbutiotl/|s^ 

his awful fate. 'We hope to renew, tins *cq]|trQyer8y oiiVStne 
future oppbrtunity, but we have digressed:,’,we H||H% bnow where, 
from Miss^Baitlie and,h^ Henriquez. •'^V' i; 

At (t»e ftMrdiJsf^‘?fil]^econd Act the‘.dreacIWl’deed has been 
perpetfaM^y^^^^*. . ^ 

* £ntpr HESfUQvi^^^a^oriUn hisyia/td, w on the table 

in the light, looks atU,, 

Uen. The ! —44® bldo4 ^ iStagLcliange J 

When rose the sunl!^ —■* '**■" ^-" 






> Be from 


] uiaaad day, how glai^ 

Would I have ahed mini? own.tO'havasat^ed.ot 
Of what was thin so tlea^.! (Hushing >! 

my sight. 

It wfj^gamy heart; and yjt^^ black a stream, . • • 

So.-base, so treacherous, di^eVir stain 

The sword of holy justice. (Ajtef titiing dosm, an'd gazing some time 
on the ground) 

This is a pause of rest froipsthe first art, 

The needful act, of righteous retiibutioru 
Oh! is it rest ? The souls that fell from light 
Into the dark profound, cut off from bliss, 

Had rest like this. (Pressing kis temples lightly with both hands.) 
Hpw furiously these burning temples thxob! 

Be still! be still! there’s more behind to do; 

But no more blood : 1 will not shed her blood. 

(Knocking at the door.) Who’s there ? 

Voice. —-Are you awake, my Lord ? 

Hen. What dost thou want ? 

Voice (without).^The banquet is prepared, the guests assepiuled, 
Your grooms are waiting, and your vestments ready. ^ 

Will you not please, mv Lord, to let them enter ? 

Hen. (iohimself), the guests assembled! _Vile bewildering dte^l 

I had forgot all this. I must appear 

2 K 2 • * Voice 
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VorcB (wilhout). Will you be pleased, my Lord, td let tbem enter? 
Hun. Be still—be still; I ’ll open to them presenUy, 

(Exit hastily into an inner chamber^ taking Vie sword with 
him.y 

The banquet is honoured by the arrival of a sudden and unex> 
pected guest, no less than the King. He is received by the 
haughty and uiisus^cting wife of Henriquez, Leonora, with the 
utmost .pride ap^^oy. JMe had beep attracted, passing acci¬ 
dentally at jio*'great distance, by thd brilliantly illuminated 
castlej 

* Yonr castle from it^jupolls looked temptingly, 

And btti^on’d me af||t to'turn aside. 

-^he light from ever^altice gaily stream'd. 

Lamps starr’d each dusky corridor^ and torches 
/ Did from the courts beneath cast up the glare 
ffiowpg dame upon the buttress’d w’alls 
And battlements, whilst tlie high towers aloft 
Show’d their jagg’d pinnacles in icy coldness, . 

Clothed with" the moon's pale.beam.’ 

The King, oh the^appearanceof- He'iiriquez, rqcoiinls his splendid 
exploits, and bestows on JiiAf a iprg, as a pledge that he will here¬ 
after grant liiin- any favour which he may demand. The festivity 
is interrupted by the intelligence of the discovery of Hon Juen’s 
murdered body. After a few.scenes the ’Secretory •f Jnen appears, 
eager to investigate the cause vpfhts ui|(ster'’s.death, and produces 
before the lioiror-stricken Henriquez—lirst, a will by which Juende 
I orva had bequeathed to his ‘ beloved—his early—his only friend, 
Hon Henriquez c||Altavera,’ the whole of his splendid properly— 
uiuksccoiuiiy—a contract ol marriage with Mencia, sister of Hoii 
Hciiiiquezs w'ije, Leonora. This was the fatal mystery—this the 
('atise of the secret visits ot Hon Jnen to this castle of Henriquez. 
1 heir engagement had been concealed Troni her husband by Leo¬ 
nora fiom a wotnanisii de.viic of an agreeable surprise, and had led 
to ail ibis laiul misapprehension. Horror—remorse—despair— 

lush upon the soul ot Henriquez;—he does not revive till he is 
.alone with Leonora:— 

A ^ groan again ! My dear—my dear Henriquez! 

< Alas! that look ! thine agony is great: 

That motion too. (_ffe rises,') Why dost thou stare around ? 

Ws are alone ; surely thou wilt not leave me. 

Whel% would’st thou be ? 

Hen, 1’ the blackest gulph of hell. 

The de^ye&t den of misery and pain ; 

Woe bound to woe—the cursed with the cursed! 

T. horrible words, if they have any meaning! 

if fbey havA none," most piteous j! — 

llenrique^; O, myrLord!—My noble husband! I thought 
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I thought not thou ^uld’st e’er have look’d ox) me 
As thou hast done, with such an eye of sternness.' 

Alas ! and hadst thou nothing dear on earth 
But him whom thou hast lost ? 

Hen. I had, I had! 'fhy love was true and virtuous. 

And 80 it is: thy hand upon ray breast. ' (Pressing her hand, which 
she has laid upon his breast.) ^ . 

I feel it—O how dear! (Is about to kiss it, bu^ casts it from him.) 

^ ^..V It tnust not be! • 

Would thou wert false! Would grinding contume^ « 

Had bow’d me to the earth—worn from ny rajnd 
The very sense and nhture of ‘ 

Faithful to me! Go, loose thee i ^ 

Thy faithfulness is agony ineffable. 

It makes me more'accursed. Cling not to me: 

To taste the slightest feeling of thy love 

"N^'ere base—w'ere monstrous now.-^Follow me n^t I . _ 

The ecstasy of misery spurn^ all pity, (Exit.)* 

Meiicia, the sister, had rejected for tlxc high and wealthy Don 
Juen a youth of her own originally ratlior hmly condition, to 
whom she was in wali^'attached. Sher had an interview with 
him in the first act, altd^ a<j he is stiff Jingetiiig'^ibout the castle, 
she fears that his mysteritotis appearnWCw may designate liini as 
the murderer. He is in fact seized; and C«rl|n«, another friend, 
searching for Henriquez to communicate the intelligence, finds 
him prostrate in th€ crypt «f t»is domestic chapel over the grave 

of Juen:— ■ 

* Carlos. Henriquez! hear'st thou not, noble Henriquez ? 

Nay, nay ! rise from the earth; such frantic geiqf 
Doth not become a man, and least of all '•i 
A man whose firm endurance of misfortune 
Has hitherto so grac^ his noble worth. 

Givest thou no answer but these heavy groans ? 

Thou canst^t from the tomb recall the dead; 

But rouse thy spirit to revenge his death. 

Hen. (raising his head.) What saidst thou ? 

Caulos. Quit this dismal bed of death. 

And rouse thee to revenge thy murder’d friend. ^ 

Hen. He is revenged ; Heaven deals w’ith guilt so monstrous . 

The hand of man is nothing. 

Carlos. Ay, but the hand of man shall add its mite. 

(Taking hold of his hand to raise hint.) 

Up from the earth! 1 ’ve found the murderer. 

Hen. (springivq up fiercely, and seizing him by the throat.)’ItV] si 
thou thy hand on me ! What is or^s iwJt, 

The God of heaven doth know, and he alone. 

Barest thou with mortal breath bestow that name^ 

To the dishonour of a noble bouse,* 

On one of ancient princely lineage born ? • 
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Carlos. Let go thy frenzied grasp ( ShonM bntve Castilians 
Thus gr^ple hand to hand* like angry boysf 
Fit and place shall justify rny words, 

‘'If they indeed offend.—Our watch hath seized, 

In hiding near the castle, most suspiciously, 

A youth who hath to Mencia’s love pretended. 

Whose liand, we cannot doubt, hath done the deed; 

But if he be of such high lineage born, 

*Ti8 more than l^^bath claim’d or we will* credit. 

AVhy drop your krms thus listless by your side ? 

Your eyes upOp the gt'oui^d ? Will you not go 
And see the pldaone^r, and hear*yimquestiou’d ? 

Hbn. Ay, ay, t^is go with thee; 

1 compreheq^^^ now. 

Carlos. ASidS^t thou movest not: , 

Does any sudden pain arrest thy steps 3 ^ 

' E^n. I ,am benumb'd and faint.—I ’ll follow thee.’ 


Antonio, tlie discarded lover, is visited in prison by Mcncia— 
and afterwards by Henriqiiez. The latter offers him the means of 
escape, but the*high-minded youth, strong'in the consciousness of 
his innocence, determines to iiie^t tire worst, and die on llie scaf¬ 
fold, rather than live dishonoured by thd suspicion of crime. 'I’lie 
spirit of Henriqaez, oppressed, as it wefe,‘ and debased by tlic 
sense of guilt, but now rekindled by the fire of this kindred mind, 
reassumes at once all its former force and dij^iiitY. lie has a 
long and striking interview with a friar to brace his mind to its 
last great effoit. In the fifth Act hu suddenly appears at Court 
—in the Royal Preaence-Cliamber-^but Miss liaiiiie must here 

develop her own taost effective scene ;-r-* 

*• 

‘ £/il(T UESRiQUKZ,—/o//owed by Carlos ajul ANTONicS^(tf?/to U fet¬ 
tered and manacled ')— 


Kino, Thou too, my valiant friend, a suitor here ? 

Hrn. a humble supplicant. 

Kino. Who needs not sue. 

Say freely what thou wouldst, and it is granted. 

IIbn. But what I bog, an earnest boon, must be 
Confirm'd to me with ail solemnity. 

Before 1 utter it. 

King. A strange request! 

But that thy services have been to me 
Be^.nud all recompense, and that 1 know 
Thy country’s welfare and thy sovereign’s honour 
Are dear to thee, us thou full well hast proved, 

I should‘With some precaution give my word. 

But be it so; I say thy suit is granted. 

Hen. Nay, swear it on this sword. 

King. Where doth this tend ?iDoubt'st thou my royal word ? 

‘ - r Hen. 
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Hen. When honodr'd lately by your princely preaence. 

You gave to me this ring with words of favour; 

And said if 1 should e’er, by fortune press’d, 

Return the same to you, whatever grace 
I then might ask should be conceded to me. (^Giving the ring.) 
Receive your royal token: my request 
Is that you swear upon my sword to grant 

This boon which I shall beg. (^Holds out his sword to the Kino, wlu> 
lays his hand on it.) ^ • 

Kino. This swoid, this honour’d blade, I know it weU, 

Which thou in battle from the princely Myor 
So valiantly didst win: why should shrink 
From any oath that shall be sword 
I swear, by the firm honour of a soldiwsr 
To grant thy boon, whatever it may be. 

Declare it then, Henriqnez. pause,) 

’Thou art pale 

And silent too : I wait upon tliy words. 

Hen. My breath forsook me, ’Tis a passing weakness: 

I have power how.-— There is a criminal, 

Whose guilt before your Highness in due form 
Shall shortly be attestedi and my boon 
Js, that your Highness will not pardon him, 

However strongly you may be inclined 
To royal clemency,—however strongly ' 

Entreated so to do. 

King. This much amazes me. Ever till now, 

Thou 'st been im lined to mercy, not to blood. 

Hen. Yea; but this criminill, with selfish cruelty, 

With black ingratitude, wkh base disloyalty 
To all that sqared is in virtuous ties, 

Knitting man’s heart to man ■■ —What shall I say ? 

1 have no room to lireathe. (^Tearing ojten hts doublet with violence.) 

. ■ He had a friend, 

Ingenuous, fkkhful, generous, and noble: 

Even but to look on him had been full warrant, 

Against the accusing tongue of man or angel, 

To all the world beside,—and yet he slew him. 

A friend whose fostering love had been the stay, ^ 

The guide, the solace of his' wayward youth,—- 
Love steady, tried, unwearied,—yet he slew Iiim. 

A friend, who in his best devoted thoughts, 

His happiness on earth, his bliss in heaven, 

Intwined his image, and could nought devise 
Of separate good,—and yet he basely slew him ; 

Rush’d on him like a ruffian in the dark, 

And thrust him forth from life, from light, from nature, 

Unwitting, unprepared for the awful change • 4 

‘ % Death 
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Death brings to all. .This act so foul, so dainntd, 

This he hath clone: therefore upon his head 
Let fjiirlhe law’s unmitigated justice. 

Kino. And wherefore doubt’st thou that from such a man 
I will withhold all grace ? Were he my brother 
I would not pardon him. Produce your criminal. (Those who have 
Antonio in custody lead hm forward.) 

Hen. (motioning with his hand to forbid ^sm). Undo his ahacldes ; 
* he is innocent. » , 

King. Wkat meaneth this ? Produce yo^r criminal. 

Hen. (kneeling). Mj rqyal Master, he is at your feet. 

(A cry*(^0stonuh mcs^f lf^.ard through the hall; the King, 
sta^ering bttckjf^'the spot, is sujiported by an attendant., 
’'%K/eCjintos and Antonio, now free from his fetters, run 
ifo HENRiQUEz, who Continues kneelings and bend over him 
^^in deep concern).* 

Notlting can be finer than the whole this act., livery attempt 
is made to persuade Heiiriquez to Wfi^draw his stern interdict on 
the royal mercy, but in vain. He is described as sleeping deeply 
and serenely on the night before his execution. The King makes 
a last effort to save him— 

* King. My noble friend, I felt a strong desire 
Once more—a short intrusion. ■" ^ * 

Hen. Say not sd. * 

Your Grace is come to wish me a good tnoiTow,** 

And cheer me on this outset of my way. 

King. Alas! a dismal cheer, a woful morrow ! 

Hen. Nay, three successive days have dawn’d upon me 
Tbrbugh such a gloom of hopeless mi.sery. 

That this, comparatively, seems indeed 
A morn of cheer. Then so consider it.Z 
And now, in parting, I would beg of you *" 

To pardon whatsoe’er, in my long 8e.rvice, 

I’ve done, in ignorance or stubborn will. 

To prejudice the service of the state. 

Or to offend your Grace. Once at Cuenca 
1 rashly hazarded some hravc men’s lives ; 

And, for the unmeaning triumph of a day. 

Those brave men’s lives were lost. My heart for this 
.suffer’d many a pang ; but pride till now 
RelKfimn'd confession. Pardon me for this. 

King. Thou need’st from me no pardon; yet thou liast it, 

And with it, too, my thanks,—my solemn thanks, 

For all the nqble service thou hast done me. 

And is there no request thou hast to make ? 

^EN. Yes, if 1 might presume. Here is a list 
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Of some brave ottlcel^ whose worthy services 
Deserve promotion: let them, for my sake. 

Find favour with your Grace. This is my suit. 

King. It shall be done. Oh that a suit of mine 
Could, in return, move thine obdurate bosom! 

Hen. What is’t, my gracious Master ? 

Kino. If I have been to thee a gracious Master, 

Be thou a gracious Liegeman, and restore-*^ 

Restore to me that honour of my reign. 

That pride, and fence, and bulwark of my land,— 

Restore to me again my gallaiit General, 

Henriquez d'Aitavera. * ^ * 

Hen. Alphonso of Castile, I’v^en^ the^long,—; 

Yea, though I say it, I have served theq^bra^ly. 

Have I from Are, or flood, or havoc shrunk ? v 
What battle have 1 lost, wliat town abandon'd, 

That now I may not, like a noble Spaniard, . 

My earthly station quit, from insult spared ? 

I've owed you service as n&y^ightful King ; 

I’ve owed yoii-service as niy'gracious Master: 

'But not for man on earth, nof saint in h.edvcu. 

Would 1 submit a loathed lifd to live, 

After the horrid deed that I have done. 

FaiAK (laying his hand gently on Hbnkiuukz). My son, my son 
where is the Christian meekness ‘ 

Which, at the Throne of Grace, some moments since, 

Thou didst devoutly pr^ for.^ 

Hen. Father, I am reprov#^: my mortal frailty 
Was smother’d, . ot extinct. (Turning toiheKiKo.) 

I will not, standing on this awf^ul verge, • 

To mortal graatness bend, else on my knees • 

I’d crave foi^veness of this new offence (laying his hand sorroujully 
" on his breast ); 

An unrein’d mind, ofFendftig to the last. (The King rushes into his 
arrK^ and embraces him; then turns away^ retiring to the 
bottom of the stage, to conaxU strong emolion.y — vol. i., pp. 
363-366. 

And Henriquez expiates his crime on the scaflold. 

If the general effect of the Separation is not even more powerful 
than that of Henriquez, ns \vc are disposed to think, the opening 
is unquestionably of more thrilling and coinnianding interest. 
The wife of Count Garcio is residing in an ancient castle^^nch, 
although the 'goodliest’ of all his ample possessions, tlie^ount 
himself has always avoided with inexplicable aversion.* The 
Countess has been driven to take up her abode ihdfc \(uring the 
absence of her lord in the wars, by the desti uetion of their usual 
residence in an earthquake. The opening of .the ^ky shou^ the ^ 

castle' 
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castle in a state of considerable confusion, on^ccount of the dying 
^ state of Baldwin^ the Count’s favourite attendant. Every attempt 
is nijfde^ keep the Countess from the chamber of the dying 
‘man, though her charitable disposition had always led her to 
perform every kind office in person to the lowest menial. The 
shrieks of the dying man sound through the castle, and one or 
two appalling lines expressive of his agony are heard before the 
entrance of the Countess. 

* Blood will accuse:—am I not curs’d for this) 

*.I did not murder him ’— 

While she is on the stagd, the sti^ mofe awful, more explicit sen¬ 
tence breaks forth— ^ 

-„,*Ulrico’8 Slood was shed by Garcio’s hand, 

% Yet 1 must share the curse! ’ 

Ulrico vyai^the brother, the only, the beloved brother, of the 
Countess! ' 

The second act introduces Garcio approaching the castle, ac¬ 
companied by his friends and his victorious troops, with somewhat 
more tardiness than might be expected from an ardent husband re¬ 
turning to the arms of a beloved wife, or a father to his only child, 
on whom he dotes with the most passionate fondness. The re¬ 
ception, first of his friend and then of himself, by the Countess, 
stunned as she is by the sudden blow, and bewildered by suspicion, 
doubting yet fearing the guilt of her husband, awakens the 
jealousy of Garcio. It appears that •« jbrnier admirer of the 
Countess, the Marquis of Tortona*, ha? r^adc his appearance in 
the neighbourhood. But we hasten to jjie eclaircissement in the 
third act— 

^ « SCENE II. 

The Bedchamber of the Countess, who is discovered silling ott a low 
seat by the side of the Bed^ with her heqd and arms thrown upon 
the Bed. She raises her heady andy after a ihoughtfyl pause, starts 
“im eagerly, 

UouNTEss. It cannot be! The roused and angry deep 
Lashes its foaming billows o’er the bark 
That bears the accursed freight, till the scared crew 
Into its yawning gulf east forth the murderer. 

.On the embattled held, in armour cased, 

His manly strength to blasted weakness turns. 

in their {leaceful liomes, men, as by instinct, 

Froiif^iffie dark rolling of his eye will turn. 

They know not why, so legibly has Nature 
Set on bfow the mark of bloody Cain. 

And shall I think the prosperous Garcio,—he 
Whose countenanee allured all eyes, whose smile, 

AVIibse voicf,.was love, whose fr^mc with strong affection 
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I’ve seen so dearly imved; who in my arms, 

Who in my lieart hath lived—No! let dark priests, 

From the wild fancies of a dying man. 

Accuse him as they will, Pll not believe it. 

(AJier another pause,) Would in this better faith my mind had 
strength 

To hold itself unshaken I, Doubt is misery, 
ril go to him myself, arid tell my wretchedness. 

O! if his kiiidling eye with generous ire 
. Repel the charge ;—if his blest voice deny it, 

Though one raised from the dead swore to its truth, 

I’ll not believe it. • 

Enter S??)phera, 

W^hat brings thee here again ? Did I "not charge thee 
To go to bed 1 

^FHBRA. And so 1 did intend. 

But in my chamber, half prepared for rest, , 

Opening the drawer of an ancient cabinet 

To lay some baubles hy, I found within- 

Countess. What hast thou found ? 

SoPHERA. Have I not heard you say, that shortly afte 
Your luat'riage with tlie Count, from your apartment, 

A picture of your brother, clad in mail, 

A strong resemblance, over which your tears 
Had oft been shed, was stolen away ? i 

Countess. Thou hast.' 

How it was stolen, for ya^e it jiad/igtie 
For any but myself 1 often ■wonder’d. 

Tliou hast not found it ? 

SoPHBRA. See! this C^iave found. (^Giving her a picture^ 7vhioh 
she seizes eagerly.) , • 

Countess. Indeed, indeed it is ! (After gazing mournfully on it.) 
Retire, i pray thee, nor, till morning break, 

Return again, for I must be alone. Sophera.J 

(After gazing again on the picture) 

Alas I that lip, that eye, that arching brow ; 

That thoughtful look which I have often mark’d, 

So like my noble father 1 (Kissing it.) 

This for his dear, dear sake, and this for tliine : 

Ye sleep i’ the dust together,— 

Alas! how sweetly mantled thus thy cheek 

At sight of those thou lovedst!-—What things have been, 

What hours, what years of trouble have gone by, 

Since thus in happy careless youtii thou wert 
Dearest and nearest to my simple heart. (Kisses it again and presses 
it to her breast, while Garcio, who has enlerei helfind by a 
concealed door at the bottom of the '•tage, comes silently uvon 
her, and she utters a scream of surprise.) 

Garcio. This is thy rest, then, and the quiet sldep 


That 
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That should restore thy health : thoa givest thuse jiuur» 

ToHihe caressing of a minion’s image 
Which'ttTa faithful husband are denied. 

Oh, oh! tliey but on morning vapour tread, 

Who ground their happiness on woman’s faith. 

Some reptile too! Istamping on the ground.) A paltry, worthless 
minion ! 

CouNTjiss. Ha ! was it jealousy so much disturb’d thee? 

If this be so, we shall be happy still. ^ 

The love 1 l^ear the dead, dear though it be, 

Surely do^ thee no wrong. 

Garcio. No, artful woman ! give it* to my hand. {Snatching at 
the picture.) 

That is the image of a living gallant. 

CouNfj^* O would it were! {Gives it to him^ and he^ starting 
^he looks upon it, staggers back some paces, till he is ar~ 
.<Mle^ed by the pillar of the bed, against which he leans in a kind 
of stupor, letting the picture faU from his hands.) 

Merciful God! he’s guilty !—am I thus ? ' ^' 

Heaven lend me strength I 1*11 be in doubt no longer. {Running up 
to him, and clasping her hands together.) 

Garcio, a fearful thing is in my mind, 

And curse me not that I have harbour’d it, 

If that it he not so.—The Avretphed Baldwin, 

Upon his deathbed, in his frenzied ravings, 

Accused thee as the murderer of my brother ; 

O pardon me that such a monstrous tale 

Had any power to move me !—~Look upbll me t 

Say that thou didst it not, and I'll believe thee. {A pause.) 

Thou dost not speak. ■ What fearful look is that ? 

Tba# blanching cheek ! that quivering lip!—O horrible ! {Catching 
hold of his clothes.) * . 

Open thy lips! relieve me from this misery! 

Say that thou didst not do it. {Ue remains silent, making a rueful 
motion of the head.) ^ 

O God ! thou didst, thou didst! {Holds up her hands to heaven in 
despair, and then, reqoiling from him to a distant part of the 
chamber, stands gazing on him with horror. Gabcio, after 
great agitation, begins to a[proach her irresoluid^.) 

I've shared thy love, been in thy bosom cherish’d, 

But come not near me ! touch me not! the earth 


Yawning beneath my feet will shelter me 
FftA^hine accursed hand.’ 

Miss Haillie, by this bold and perilous situation, bad involved 
hersel^n very considerable dilTicuIty. She had to mitigate our 
horror ^iid*3ctestalion tow'ards Garcio—the murderer! The hus¬ 


band of the countess must still be an object of interest. The 
audioress lip^d Judiciously thrown into Garcio’s character, on his 

first 
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first appearance^ an uncommon tenderness of parental feeling; 
still the crime must be accounted for in such a mannei^ jis neiflier 
to palliate it so much as to diminish the terror of the sc^iy;, or 
to make the stern resolution adopted by the countess unjustifiable 
or unnatural—nor on the other hand to deprive Garcio of all claims 
on our compassion, to abandon him to unreserved abhorrence. 
She has extricated herself with considerable ingenuity and skill 
from this embarrassing position. Garcio thus proceeds to describe 
the motive aifd the execution of his crime:— * 

‘ Garcio. Thou know’st too well with what fierce.pride >Plrico 
Refused, on thy behalf, my stdt of love; • 

Deeming a soldier, though of noble birth, 

Even his own blood, possessing but his arms 
And some slight wreaths of fame, a match unmeet 
For one whom lords of princely territory 
Did strive to gain;—and here, indeed, I own , 

He rightly deem’d ; my suit was most presumptuous. 

CociTTRss. Well, pass this o’er ;—I know with too much pride 
He did oppose thy suit. 

Garcio. That night! It was in dreary, dull November, 

When, at the close of day, with faithful Baldwin, 

1 reach’d this castle with the vain intent 
To make a last attempt to move his pity. 

1 made it, and 1 fail’d. With much contempt 
And aggravating passion, he dismiss’d mo 
To the dark night. 

CouNTKss. You left him then? You left him? 

Garcio. O yes! I left him. In my swelling breast 
My proud blood boil'd. Thrdhgh the wild wood I took 
My darkling way. A violent storm arose; 

The black dense clouds pour’d down their torrents oa me ; 

The roaring winds aloft with ihe vex’d trees 
Held strong contention, wlulst my buffeted breast 
The crashing'tiangled boughs and torn-up shrubs 
Vainly opposed.* Cross lay the wildering paths. 

I miss’d the road ; and after many turpings, 

Seeing between the trees a steady light 
As from a« vvindow gleam, 1 hasten’d to it. 

It was ft lower window, and within. 

The lighted chamber show’d me but too well 

We had unwittingly a circuit made 

Back to the very walls from whence we came. 

Countess. Ah, fated, fatal error! most perverse ! 

Garcio. But, oh! what feelings, thlnk’st thou, rose within me ? 
What thoughts, what urging thoughts, what keen suggesiaonf** 
Crowded upon me like a band of bends, 

AVhen, on a nearer view, within the chamber, 

Upon an open couch, alone and sleeping, 

I saw Ulrico ? lSk)UNTB8S. 
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•CouNTKSs*. Didst thou slay him sleepbg’P 

^The^horrihle^eed !—Thou couldat not! O thou couldst not! 

GARoigrWell mayst thou say it! I’ve become, sweet Margaret, 
Ijivirig, though roost unworthy as 1 was. 

Companion of thy virtues, one whose heart 
Has been to good affections form’d and bent; 

But then it was not so.—^My hapless youth 
In bloody, savage, predatory war ^ 

Was reap’d. It was no shock to’^iy rude childhood 
To see whole^bands of drunk or sleeping men 
In cold blood butcher’d. Could I tell to thee 
The things that I have see'h: things, tod*, in which 
My young hdnd took its part; thou wouldat not wonder. 

That, thus my enemy in my power. 

Love, fo^he, honours, all within the purchase 
Of one f^jotroke, I raised my arm and gave it. 

OouMTm. Fearful temptation !* 

The behaviour of the countess surpasses, if possible, the forge' 
and ihriiling effect of the whole scene. Nothing^ can bn tib'dr 
than her weakness and her strength, the calm dignity of her--resb- 
lution, crossed by her fears for her husband’s safety, and the lin¬ 
gering and inextinguishable feelings of deep attachment. We 
have marked one or two lines in italics. 

‘ Countess. And I have been the while thy bosom’s mate, 
Pressing in plighted love the bloody hand 
That slew my brother! 

Garcio. Thou, indeed, hast been 

An angel pure link’d to a fiend. Yet ti^k not 
I'Kave enjoy’d what guilt so deep had earn'd. 

Oh Ho! I’ve borne about, where’er I went,, 

A secret jvrjMifllpiness wlthuMny breast 
Turning delight to toi*menfc Now thou knowest 
Why on my midnight couch thou’st heard \ne oft 
Utter deep groans, when thou, waked from thy slee^, - 
Hast thought some nightmare press’d me. 

Oh ! were the deed undone, not all the difference 
Of sublunary bliss that lies between 
A world’s proud monarch and the lothliest wretch 
^ That gleans subsistence from the fetid dunghill, 

‘Would tempt me to embrue my hands in murder. 

(Speaking these last u’ords loud and vehemently.') 

fSl^jirTBss. Hush ! speak not thus! thou'lt be o*erheard: some 
Hst’ner ^ 

Is at !hj| door. / ihovy^j^ heard a noise. (Going to the door, open^ 
then shutting it softly and returning.) 

No ; there is nothing: ’/ was my fears deceived me. 

Qarcio. And dost thou fear for me ? Is there within thee 


Still 
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Still some remains of love lor one so guilty ? 

Thou trilt not theii^ in utter detestation^ 

Heap curses pn my head. 

CooNTKss. Guilty as thou hast been, I cannot curse thee. 

O no! I’ll nightly from my cloister’d cell 
Send up to pitying Heaven my prayers for thee. 

Garcio. Thy cloister’d cell I What mean those threatening words? 

CoOMTBss. Garcio, we must parL^ 

Garcio. No; never 1 Any puii|lnment but this! 

W.e shall not part. 

CooKTESB. We must, we must! were ponatiTOus, ’t were unholy 
tionger to live with thee, * 

Garcio. No, Margaret, no! Thlnk’st thou 1 will indeed 
Submit to this, even cursed as I am 1 ' 

No; were I black as hell’s black fiends, and thou > 

Pure as celestial spirits (and so thou art), 

Still thou art mine ; my sworn, my wedded love, * 

And ^till as such 1 hold thee. 

CouNTpss. Heaven bids us part: yea. Nature bids us part. 

'GarOio. Heaven bids us part! Then let it send ^ts lightning 
To strike me from thy sid6. Let yawning earth. 

Opening beneath my feet, divide us. Then, 

And not till then, will J 'from thee be seveVd.' 

Countess. Let go thy terrible grasp: thou wouldstnot o’er tne 
A dreaded tyrant rule ? Beneath thy power < 

Thou mayst indeed retain me, crush'd, degraded. 

Watching in secret horror every glance 
Of thy perturbed eye, like a quell’d slave. 

If this suffice thee; but all ti^ of love— 

All sympathy between us now is broken 
And for ever. 

Garcio. And canst thou be so rtdhietii? No, thot|p0|st not! 
LehHeaven in its just vengeance deal withtna f 
Let pain, remorse, disease, and every ill 
Here in this world of nature be my jj^rtion 1 
And in the world of spirits too well I know 
The murderer’s doom abides me. ^ 


Is this too little for thy cruelty ? 

Noby the living God! on my curst head 
Light every ill but this! We shall not part. 

Countess. Let go thy desperate hold, thou desperate man I 
Thou dost constrain me to an oath as dreadful; 

And by that awful name - - 

Garcio. Forbear, I 

Then it must be; there is no mitigation, : «, 

(Throws himself on the ground, uttering a deep jhaiif when 
RovANt and Sophera burst in upon them from opposite 


sides.) 


% 
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*RoVANX (to the Countxss). What U the matter ? Hath he on himself 
^•Doiih some rash act? I heard him loud and stormy. 

SoptsRA. She cannot answer thee; look to the Count, 

*And I will place her gently on her couch ; 

For they are both most wretched. 

(SopHERA supports the Countess, while Rovani endeavours 
to raise GARCio/rom the ground, and Vw.scene ehses.y 

yol. ii. pp. 48-60. 

Religion subdues the mind of Garcio, not merely to consent to, 
but to acknowledge the inevitable necessity of the S^dration. 
lie submits to it as a meet peitmic^ for hls avfful cnme. .His 
strength now comes in aid of her nhnost wavering, almost failing 
resolution. 

The pditiiig scene between‘Garcio and the Countess is equally 
high-wrmyight and aifectidg :— 

‘Cou^^lsfss. ^ Alas! thou'rt greatly alter’d: ' . 

So pale t^by cheelr, thine eyes so quench’d and sunk! 

Hath one short night so changed thee ? . *. 

Ga&cio. a flight spent in the tossings of despair, 

When ihe Berce turmoil of contending passions 
To deepest self-abasement and contrition 
Subside-a night in which 1 have consented 
To tear my bosom up—to rend in twain 
Its dearest, only ties;—ay, such a night 
Works on the mortal frame the scathe of years. 

Countess. Alas! thy frame will feel, 1 fear, too soon 
The scathe of years. Sorrow and sickness then v ^ 

Will bow thee down, while cold unkindly strangers 
t^eglect thy couch, nor give thee needful succour. 

Garcio. And whererore grieve for this ? So much the better; 
Tliey least befriend the wretch44^ho retal^d 
The hour of his r^liSase. Why. should 1 live 
If Heaven accept my penitence ? Hath earth 
Aught still to raise a wish, or gleam the path 
Of one’ BO darken'd round with misery ? 

Nay, say not so: thy child, thy boy, to see him 
In str^^|^<and stature grown,*—would not this tempt thee 
To wish some years of Ufe 7 

Garcio. Others shall rear bii^f^oriugsjuark his change 
From the sweet cherub to 
Shall, xvith such pity as an orphan claims, 

in his harmless sports and catch his love; 

Wnust I, if that I live aud am by Heaven 
Penhmtted, coming as a way-worn stranger, 

At distantSlntervals, to gaze upon him, 

And strain him to my heart, shall from his eye 
Tlte cold and cheerless stare of wonderment 
Instea^of ^ove receive. 


Countess. 
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* CovvTan, O tfhiiik not 40 ! be eball be taugbt to love tbe*— ^ 

He shall be taught to lisp tof name, and raise 
Hia little hands to Heaven for blesj^s on toee 
As one moat dear, though absent. 

Gaeoio. I do believe that thou ^ilt teaoh him so. 

I know that in mjr lonidjr state of peuiteaioe, 

Sever’d from earthlf bhss, I to thy mind 
Shall be like one whofn death hath purified. 

O that, indeed, or death, or any suff'rings 
By earUily irame or framelese spirit endured. 

Could g^ve me aneh a natonsAs 
Might be with tb^ united I** 

e e a * » 

• * CouNTiMS. And wilt thou then a houseless wand’rer 
Shall I, iu warm robe wrapped, by winter fire 
List to the pelting blast, and think the while 
Of thy unshelter’d head?— 

Or eat my bread in peace, and think tliat Garcio<— 

Reduce me not to such keen mivery 1 

{Bm^inginto an agony of tears,) 
Garcio. And dost tboU still feel so much pity for me t 
Retain I yet some portion of thy love ? 

O, if 1 do—I am not yet abandoned 

To utter reprobation. {Falling at her fief, md embracing her knees.) 

• Margaret! wite I * ‘ 

May I still call theo by that name so dear 1 

CouNTJBSa f/kuntangliJig herself from his hold, and remoomg lo 
^ some distance.) 

O, leave me, heave me! for Heaven’s mercy leave me! 

Gaacio {foUowingher, and bending one knee to the ground ) 
Margaret, beloved wife 1 iifenly beloved i ^ ^ * 

Countess. Oh, move me noti fiwbear, forbear in pity! 

Fearful, and horrible, and dear thou art 1 

Both heaven and hell are in thee! Leave me tben,«^ 

Leave me tcf do that which is right and holy. 

Garcio. Yes, what is right and holy thou idtalt do; 

Stain’d as 1 am with blood—with kindred blotiNt— 

How, could I live with thee ? O do not think 
I basely seek to move thee from tby purpose* 

O, no! Farewell, most dear and honourd Mai^aret; 

Yet, ere I go, couldst thou without abhorrence— {Pauses.) 

Countess. What wouldst thou, Garcm ? 

Garcio. If but that hand beloved were to my lips 
Once more in parting press’d, methinks Td go 
With lighten’d misery. Alas! thou canst not! 

Thou canst not to such guilt . . . 

Countess. 1 can! 1 will! 

And Heaven in mercy pardon me this sin. 

If sin it be.’—vol. ii. pp, 70-72. • 
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yVe hav^ hitherto chbSen our extracts clliefly to display the 
strong dramatic effect of these coin positions—befbhe coiicUide, 
-M'e Inust make room for one more passage in Misa Baillifes 
sweetest tone of poetry:— 

‘ SoPttBRA. And look, I pray, how sweet and fresh and fragrant 
The dewy morning is. There, o’er our heads 
The birds conven’d like busy ffossips sit, 

Trimming their speckled feathers. ^ In the thick 
And tufted herbage, with a humming noise 
Stirs many a new-waked thing; amonp^st the grass 
Beetles, and lady-birds, and lizards glide, 

Showing their shining coats like tinted gold. 

Counters. Yes, all things, in a sunny morn like this, ^ 

That social being have and fellowship 
With others of their kind, begin the day 
Gladly and actively. Ah! how wakes he. 

His day of lonesome silence to begin. 

Who, of all social intercourse bereft, 

On the cold earth hath pass’d the dismal night 2 
Cheerful domestic stir, nor crowing cock. 

Nor greeting friend, nor fawning dog hath he 
To give him his good-morrow. 

SoPHBRA. Nay, do not let your fancy brood on this, 

Think not my Lord, though he with Gomez parted 
In a lone wood, will wander o’er the earth. 

In dreary solitude. In every country 

Kind hearts are found to cheer the stranger’s way. 

Countess. Heaven grant he meet with such!^ • 

* isopiiERA. Then be not so cast down. Last night the air 
Wa« still and pleasant; sweetly through the trees, 

Which moved not, look’d the stars and crescent moon: 

The night-bird’s lengthen’d call with fitful lapse, 

And the soft ceaseless sound of distant riils 

Upon the list’ning ear came soothingly ; , • 

While the cool freshness of the air was mix’d 
With rising odours fr<nn the flowery earth. 

In such sweet summer nights, be well assured 
The unhoused head sleeps soundest. 

Countess. The unhoused head! and Garcio’s now is such! 

vol. ii. pp. 79, 80. 

The close of the Separation is rather melo-draiiialic; but on 
th&^ stage might ^produce a stirring effect. The Marquis of "I'or- 
tona, indignant at the contemptuous rejection of his suit by the 
wido'^-wit'e of Garcio, invests the castle with a great body of 
troops. Acnoug the objects of charity who crowd to the hospi¬ 
table gate of the Countess is a mysterious hermit, who conceals 

himself in the castle during this siege. The small garrison is re¬ 
duced 
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duced to the last extremity—the breach is ah'eady made—the con¬ 
querors are pouring in over the body of the commancfer, Rovani>' 
when the hermit breaks forthj^ slays Tortoiia, and is hinishff %nor-. 
tally wounded. He dies at the feet of his wife—Garcio, her 
husband, her deliverer. 

We have dv^elt almost exclusively oil these tvVo dramas, consi¬ 
dering them as by far the best in the coliectioti. But we are by 
no means blind to the merit of some of the smaller pieces. Among 
these, we think that We have been most delighted lAVith * The 
Phantom/ from which hoWever we must refraih from thakbig 
any extracts: we w'ould not tiiar a ghost-^ory for the World; and 
this is certainly one of the most striking of ghost-stories, east 
with great skill into the form of a short drama. TheJProvost of 
Glasgow, however, and his lovely, patient, and gentle daughter, 
must receive our tribute of admiration. The Phantom might 
make a very pretty pendant to the graceful little'drama oh Hope, 
ill the former series. One of the prose plays, ‘ The Homicide/ 
abounds in stirring incident, and effective situation ; it would tell, 
we should conceive, upon the stage. 

Miss Baiilie, with singular mc^eaty, intimates that it was her 
intention not to have published these dramas during her lifetime, 
but * that after her death they should have been offered to some of 
the smaller theatre^ of our metropolis, and thetfeby have a chance, 
at least, of being produced to the public With the advantages of 
action and scenic decoration, which naturally belong to dramatic 
representations.’ Surely Miss Baillie’s maid, like Lydia Lan¬ 
guish’s, must have torn o»t of a certain good old book rather 
beyond the chapter upon ‘proper pride.’ We protest in thtf 
strongest terms against this derogation from thfe dignity of genftine 
tiagedy. We trust that the larger theatres will assert their supe¬ 
rior claim, and vindicate lljemselves from the charge implied ill 
this apparent desponileiicy, this more than becoming humility, of 
our great dramatic authoress. We will surrender,to the MihoUs, 
and they may make much of them. Witchcraft, the Stripling, 
perhaps the Homicide; but we venture 16 hope that we are not 
anticipating the fine taste of.Mr. Kemble, in Suggesting the part 
of Henriquez as worthy of his great talents* If so, we wish that 
the brilliant success, which he must meet with, may only be cliecketl 
by the no less attractive performance of the Separation at the rival 
theatre. Miss Baiilie may thus be triumphantly convinced d»at 
admiration of true dramatic talent is not yet extinct in Uie country, 
.and the evening of her life may thus be adorned byjhat public 
homage to her extraordinary talents, which is the ambitp>n and true 
reward of a dramatic writer. « 
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.Ab^. IX.a Twilvemonih's Campaign with Zumalacarregui 
during ihe War in Navarre and the Basque Provinces of 
Spain, By C. F. Henningsen. Post 8vo. London. 1836. 

XJ^HEN Lord Eliot and Colonel Gurwood reacheH the head- 
quarters of Zumalacarregui at Aserta on the ^4th of A[^ril 
last, they were particularly struck with the conversation of a young 
countryman of their own who had joined the'Carlists as a volun¬ 
teer about a year before, and having won step after step by the 
most chivalrous gallantry, was now high in the staff, and decorated 
with the order of St. Ferdinand, with wbich Don Carlos himself had 
presented him at the conclusion of a charge which he personally 
witnessed... Colonel Gurwood describes this gentleman as 'a fine 
handsome* j^oung Englishman,* accomplished by education, and 
speaking several languages with perfect ease and correctness, 
whose picturesque details of his short military experience were ex¬ 
ceedingly instructive, and who took the w'armest interest in the 
humane object of the Duke of Wellington’s mission. Mr. Hen¬ 
ningsen continued to serve with the Carlists until the death of 
Zumalacarregui, for whom he had conceived that romantic species 
of attachment which he himself calls ‘ the soldier’s first love—that 
love which, once widowed, can never again find a place in the 
heart.’ tie then retired, not from any belief that the fall of his 
chief, however severe a blow, wou\d prove fatally injurious to the 
cause of the Infant; but, partly at least, from the painful convic¬ 
tion that the warfare, which all Zumalacarregui's endeavours in his 
latter days had proved unable to humanize, would grow more and 
more brutal and barbarous under.the management of his succes¬ 
sors. We ‘a|e inclined to think that, with this generous motive, 
there may also have mingled the very rational anticipation that, 
however the war might terminate, an officer of his own class would 
at best l^e turned adrift without ceremdhy. 

Capfaih Henningsen’s narrative, now before, us/ constitutes 
tlie only full and faif^.account we have yet had of the northern 
insuirection—its origin^ objects, and progress—down to the death 
of his chief. A more interesting memoir, we do not hesitate to 
say, we have never read. It is rich in matter deserving the atten¬ 
tion of the statesman, and the diplomatist, and above all the mili¬ 
tary student; but we shall confine ourselves to a very short 
summary of the views which the author gives us of the personal 
chkracter and bearing of Zumalacarregui—and some detached 
anebdotes and descriptions illustrative of the miseries and horrors 
,of the Spanish civil war; a contest carried on in the face of the 
European civilization of the nineteenth century with all the 
ferocity, tire cruelty, the utterly savage ruthlessness of the wildest 

f barbarians 
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barbarians of the darkest ages—and which, for aught ^k-e can «ipe, is 
likely to be so carried on for an indefinite number of yeacs, unless 
the general humanity of the Christian nations shall combine them in 
some decided and irresistible interference. 

One word only as to parties ranged against each other in Spain. 
The proceedings by which Ferdinand Vi 1., in the last feebleness of 
liis character and health, changed the order of succession iii favour 
of his infant daughter—>must at all events be allowed to have been 
of most questionable justice, and very uncertain authority. His 
disiuherited brother, however, was considered by every Spaniard as 
the chief and type of the pl^nciples of mdnarchy and Catholicism ; 
his personal qualities of honesty and manly courage—(he had stood 
firm, when Ferdinand and all the rest of the family yililded to the 
mingled' cajoleries and menaces of Napoleon)—were such as to 
make him dreaded^ in spite of his very slender abilities and ac> 
quirements, by the enemies—and adored universally by the ad¬ 
herents—of these great principles. The party thus devoted to him 
consists of, generally speaking, the rural branch of the Spanish 
population;—the priesthood, secular and regular, almost to a man, 
—the small country gentry, the yeomanry, and the peasantry, are 
with him \ and these constitute,' as near as possible, nine^tenths of 
the whole population. The inhabitants of the great commercial 
towns have opened their affections, for the most part, to the more 
liberal principles so much in favour at {present elsewhere. The 
court, in actual possession of the seat of goverUment, and sus¬ 
tained by this more stirring and more compact part of the nation, 
has commanded, with few exceptions, the adhesion of the grandees 
and other principal nobles—just as these classes went over^with 
a few exceptions, to Joseph Buonaparte. The a^y generally 
gave its allegiance to the pay-oflSce—(no genial offictnr of high 
standing, except Santos I^adron and Arment^a, has ever appeared 
on the side of Carlos)the whole maferwf-^fbrtresses and muni¬ 
tions of Mar, were at the service of the '^uden. The Caiiist 
spirit showed itself on the death of FerdihaM in local insurrections 
almost everywherebut the absence of ^en* prince in Portugal, 
and the want of any great, name around which to rally, rendered 
lliese demonstrations ineffectual—except in North Castile—where 
the Curate Merino has all along maintained himself at the head of 
a considerable though irregular force,-^and in Navarre and Biscay, 
where the insurrection was uniformly becoming more and more 
formidable, from the hour when Colonel Thomas Zumalacarregui, 
of a poor but noble family, with 200/.'in his pocket,,put liitiiself 
• at the head of its bandit-liice germ of scarcely eight laindred men, 
until, after having successively w'orn out six hostile armies, aettmily 
killed off almost all the veterans in the Spanish service,^ and de- 

' * stroyed 
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strex^d the pjofessiooal reputation of the Queen’s six most cele¬ 
brate generals, he died in the moment of anticipated triumph 
over opposition^bequeathing to the cause of his prince com¬ 
plete command over the resources of Navarre and the Basque 
provinces, —■ and a hardy, well'disciplined force, capable of at 
once keeping the Queen’s Urbano garrisons in check, and con¬ 
fronting her remaining regulars, to the extent«of S5,QOO men, in 
the field.* 

We may rtfer our readers to our recent article on Mr. Boyd’s 
^ Hecollections of a few Days spent with the Quecn^a Aimy,’* 
for a brief statement of ^^he career, which our present author has 
painted in minute detail. The civil and administrative and financial 
talents of Z^nalacarregui must have been of themselves sufiicieiit 
to constitute that miracle in modern Spain—a great man. tie vras 
also an accomplished mathematician, and a master of all the higher 
technics of his profession. He had not served under Wellington 
and against the Soults and Massenas in vain; and during his 
subsequent garrison life he had been often ridiculed for the inde¬ 
fatigable ardour with which he devoted his days and his nights to 
the study of the great masters of the art of war. But the.se endow¬ 
ments and acquirements w'ould have availed little, had he not 
combined with them that indescribable magic power over the 
mind and heart of man which is the index of genius—the per¬ 
sonal prowess and reckless self-exposure of a Homeric hero— 
and last, not least, such a concentration, perhaps exaggeration, of 
the peculiar passions, prejudices, virtues, and vices of the national 
cjaaracter, as stamped him out for the intense sympathy of his iin- 
fiophisticated couniryiiien,—the living symbol and representative 
of the stern Gothic chivalry of the glorious iiiiddic age of Spain. 

Ail these features are brought out with enthusiastic delight in 
the heart-stirring narrative before us: w'e shall extract a few 
passages onlyif our space permitted, we should have given at 
least two of Mr. Henningsen’s chapters entire: 

* He was a man in the prime of life, bein^ forty-five years of age, 
and of middle stature; hut, on account of the great W’idth of his 
shoulders, his bull-neck, and habitual stoop, the effect of which was 
much increased by the zamarra^ or fur jacket, which lie always wore, 
he appeared rather short than otherwise. His profile hud something 
of the antique—the lower part of the face being formed like thib of 
Nftpoleon, and ^be whple cast of his features bearing some resem¬ 
blance to the ancient basso-relievos which are given us as the like¬ 
ness gS Hannibalt. His hair was dark, without being black ; his 
moustaches joined his w'hiskers ; jind his dark grey eyes, overshadowed 

~ • .t^t. Hwiew, Voi. uv’ iTise. 

f The portrait, fram a sketch by the author, auswezs very atrikiogly to 

his descrgvaon. 
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by’stvoi^ ey^browt,^ bad a singnlar rapidity and iatejpsity in^tbeir * 
gaae-'-generally they had a stern and thpughtful expres^n; but 
when he looked aboqt him, his glance seemed in an instant travel 
over the whole line of a battalion, making in that short interval the 
minutest remarks. He was always abrupt and brief in his conver- 
sation, and habitually stern and severe in his manners; but this 
might have been the effect of the hardships and perils through which 
he had passed. A civil war, like that which for two years has deso* 
lated the north of Spain—such scenes of strife and maslaore—the 
death of his partisans, and the imperious necessity ol‘ reprisals on 
compatriots, and often on friends, whojp the virulence of “party 
opinion armed in mortal eonfest; exposure to innumerable hardships 
and privations, the summer’s sun, and winter’s wind ; the sufferings 
and peril in which his followers were constantly placed, .Mid his awful 
responsibility, may have been enough to change considerably, even in 
a brief space of time, Zumalacarregui’a nature. It was seldom that 
he gave way to any thing like mirth; he oftenest* indulged in a smile 
when he led his staff where the shot were talling^HTck and fast around 
them, and he fancied he detected in the countenances of some of his 
followers that they thought the whistling of the bullets an unpleasant 
tune. To him fear seemed a thing unknown; and although, in the 
commencement, a bold and daring conduct was necessary to gain the 
affections and confidence of rude partisans, he outstripped the bounds 
of prudence, and committed such innumerable acts of rashness, that 
when he received his mortal wound, every body said it was only by a 
miracle he had escaped so long. He has been known to charge at 
the head of a troop (»f horse, or spurring the w'hite charger which he 
rode in a sudden burst of passion, to rally himself the skirmishers and 
lead them forward. His horse had become such a mark for 
enemy, that all those of a similar colour, mounted by officers gf his 
staff, were shot in the course of three months, although his own 
always escaped. It is true, that on several occasions he chose his 
moment well, and decided more than one victory, and saved his little 
army in more than one retreat, by what seemed an act of hair-brained 
bravery. 

*• The Gener^ll^s uncommon features, his fur jacket and cap, re¬ 
sembling at a distance a red turban, gave more the idea of an 
eastern chief than a European general. One might have imagined 
Scanderbeg at the head of his Albanian army; and certes his semi- • 
barbarous followers could have been no wilder in dress and appear- • 
ance than the Carlists in the early part of the campaign. To me 
Ziimalacarregui, in character and feeling, as well as in costume and 
manner, seemed always like the hero of a by-gone century, llev^as 
of a period remote from our own, W'hen the virtues and vices ®f so¬ 
ciety'were marked in a stronger mould;—partaking o^all tfift stern 
enthusiasm of the middle ages, a something uncommon and energetic 
in his features seemed to indicate a man formed for great and diff^uit 
enterprises. You might have fancied him one of those chiefs who led 
^ • . *. the 
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the pqpulations of Europe to war in the Holy Land; he posseased the 
sahse chivalrous courage, unflinching sternness, and disintereated 
fe;'voui<—disinterested so far as mere earthly things were concerned— 
which animated those of the religious zealots wh^ went because they 
found it easier to win heaven with their blood on a battle>field, than 
through penitence and prayer. .... 

* Like most men of an ardent temperament, he had the defect of 
being quick and hasty; and in his passion was bften guilty of acts 
which, although nothing after all but a severe and unsparing justice, 
in cold blood he would have been incapable of. More than one 
ofHceV' in the Oarlist army owes his rank to having been on some 
occasion reprimanded by hlim in terms Which, when bis anger Avas 
over, he knew to be too severe. 1 believe him-—as far as it is possible 
to judge of ia,^ man's character by a year's observation and acquaint¬ 
ance—to have been free from any ambition of personal aggrandise¬ 
ment. Wrapped entirely in the cause he had adopted, he thought 
and dreamed but of that; and I believe that, from the hour when he 
undertook to repair the broken fortunes of the Royalist pa]^, to that 
when he expired in the midst of his triumphs, his only motive was to 
witness its success. The wish of augmenting his military glory—^the 
bubble reputation, which cheers the soldier on his perilous career— 
perhaps added a fresh incentive. 

* The contempt of gold which he always evinced formed a striking 
feature of his character. When he died, after paying the army for 
two years, and raising contributions in three provinces, he left to 
be divided amongst his household all that he possessed in the world 
—about 481. sterling and four or five horses. Even his barber, the 
waggish Robledo, was richer than the Carlist commander-in-chief. 
Any sum he possessed in the morning was sure by the evening to 
he dissipated; be gave it away, sailor-fashion^ by handsful to his 
soldiefs, or the first beggars who importuned him, and who, well 
aware of his. fiiible, neA’er failed to beset him. He used, quite out 
of temper, to exclaim, “ Here—take—take! when you have got all 
I have, you will leave me in peace.” Of^an evening his subalterns 
Avere obliged to pay for him in the coffee-house. “ You give more,” 
observed his Avife, ** than is reasonable, or than you can afford.” 
*! We are more like when we give,” Avas his answer.’—vol. i. 

87-9G. ,; 

, * Stern and severe as he was, and unsparing of fatigue for his 

.men—leading them long marches AA'ith a rapi^ty which it seemed 
the human frame could scarcely have supported—he was the soldiers’ 
idol. He obtained the sobriquet of El Tio Tomas^ “ Uncle Thomas,” 
as 4be French called Napoleon Le petit Caporal; and he was better 
known under the appellation of El Tioy than by his Gothic name 
Zuroalaearreg^ui. His skill and valour, the peril from which he so 
often saved his .soldiers, and the successes to which he led the way, 
seem scarcely sufficient to accouut for their wild attachment to the 
man they loved and feared aboA'e all others—an attachment which 

must 
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roast be felt to be understood. Without garments, without pay, with- 
out provisions, his army would have followed him barlfoot all-over 
the world, or have-perished by the way. The same degree*df enthu¬ 
siasm was entertained towards him as was displayed in the French 
army for {’JEmpereur, and this extended to the populations of tile 
revolted provinces, excepting that it was difficult to say whether love 
or awe predominated*—with the peasant they were certainly strangely 
blended. • 

* 1 joined the Carlists and Zumalacarregui when he had nothing 
but the reputation of a guerrilla chief who had skilfuliy baffled the 
pursuit of the Queen's troops, and struck a few daring blowa,* but 
Avhom, from the descriptioit then given *on the other side of the 
Pyrenees, I expected to find ferocious and ignorant. I remember at 
first my total inability to comprehend enthusiastic attocljment, inde¬ 
pendent of private friendship, to any individual; but 1 ended by 
sharing entirely the feelings of the soldiers; and so long as he lived, 
in success or adversity, 1 would have followed him to the end, even if 
I bad experienced no acts of kindness at his hands. It was of course 
for Don Carlos I had come to fight. 1 had been rather prejudiced 
against than in favour of his general, yet, in the brief space of a few 
mouths, if Don-Carlos bad abandoned his own cause, 1 should have 
remained to follow Zumalacarregui.’— Ibid, p. 102. i : 

Alongside of this portrait, we must place that of the warlike 
Curate of Castile: 

‘ Merino, now sixty-two years of age, was horn at Villaviado, and 
spent his early years in the humble capacity of a goatherd. He had, 
however, picked up, in the religious establishment of a neighbouring 
town, the rudiments of an ordinary education, when an old clergyman, 
discovering in the young herdsman indications of ability, 'undertook 
to bring him up for the church. In six months tho youth madg such 
rapid progress under his tuition, that he was enabled to take orders, 
and was appointed curate of his native village. It seems difficult to 
associate the idea of a tal(;pt for any species of literature with those 
requisite for a leader of partisans, whose career, exce|^ting that his 
conduct shews* him to have been moved only by patriotic motives^ 
has resembled that of daring and reckless brigands committing every 
sort of excess against their enemy. As to Mbriiio, however, he never 
touched the least portion' of tlie rich booty hU follow'ers often ob¬ 
tained. He conducted himself in a similar, maniber in the war waged 
against Napoleon, wi^n he might have possessed himself of immense 
treasures. The moment the w’ar w’as concluded.he retired to his 
home, the rank of brigadier-general having been conferred upon him 
in consideration of his eminent services. • * 

* Zumalacarregui rendered justice to Merino as an enterprising and 

daring leader. He once observed, however, after the actions *of Vit- 
toria, that “ if we had all the men the curate has lost,*we could inarch 
upon Madrid when we chose.** . ^ ^ 

* Merino 
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' Merino is the trucv type of the Guerrilla chief. Of small stature 
but iVon framCf he can resist the greatest fatigues, and is wonderfully 
skilledc ih’all martial exercises. His dress is rather ecclesiastical 
than military, and reminds one more of the curate of Villaviado 
than of the Brigadier-General Merino. He wears a long black frock 
coat, round hat, and a cavalry sword. The only luxury in which 
he seems to indulge is having a good horse beneath him. lie has 
two magniiicent black steeds, which are not*only renowned for 
their excessive speed, but climb among the rocks and mountains 
like goats. These are both saddled and bridled, and have been 
traip^ always to keep abreast, so that at whatever pace the mounted 
one may go the other is by its side. Merind, when he sees that 
one is tired, leaps from one saddle into the other, even when they 
are going full gallop. He always carries, slung by his side, an 
enormous blunderbuss' or trombone, the discharge of which, loaded 
with a handful of powder and a number of slugs, is like th^t of a 
piece of artillery, and would fracture his shoulder if bred in the ordi¬ 
nary manner ; but He places the stock under his arm, and holds the 
barrel tight with the other liaiid. The last effort the Christinas 
made to take him was by sending against him a colonel named 
Moyos, who bad also been a chief of partisans, much in Merino’s 
style. This man, of gigantic frame and stature, was well acquainted 
with the country, and of undaunted energy. Merino favoured him 
with an early interview, and in the first skirmish he met his death 
from a trombone. .... The curate has seen sufficient of the 
fidelity of partisans, it appears, to trust only one old servant w'ho has 
been with him for the last forty years. Every evening, ^when he has 
disposed of his men, he rides away for the night, no one, excepting 
his faithful seyvitor, hnowinp^ whither he has gone. This has given 
ri§e to a report thaf he never sleeps above a few minutes in the four- 
and-tWenty hpurs,—a stqry in which the Castilians place implicit 
faith, and ipd^i^d they may well believe anything of a countryman 
who n^^her smokes nor dripks wine. Fie is simple and even patri¬ 
archal in aU his hgbilffrj hut the successes hh has obtained have always 
been tarnished with pruelty. An indefatigable and faithful adherent 
to the cause he hais pdpptedi he has ever been found a bitter and 
merciless enemy; and hl|i stern and inevitable decree against his pri¬ 
soners is deaths* 

Mr, Boyd’s accQjuat of the sullen siletice with which the Christ 
•tiiio troops were received in the Basque villages, must be in the 
recollection of our readera. Take this sketch of the impression 
made on the mind of an officer, who, like Mr. Boyd, had accom¬ 
panied a Christiuo march,—but who, in the sequel, joined the 
camp oi Zumaiacarregui:— 

On seeing the absolute frenzy of the inhabitants, and hearing 
all the bells ringing, and beholding the women, in their best attire, 
coming out to. meet us at a distance from the village, stunning us 

with 
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with their questions for brothers, lovers, and relAtiona, end tiimost 
dragging us from our horses to partake of wine, chocolate, or %otiua 
refreshment, while handkerchiefs, shawls, and curtains weiS paving 
from the windows, ahd dqwars ware showering down upon us as wo 
rode along, his astpnishinent kne\v na hounds. He could not help 
contrasting our reception with that which the Christino troops exT' 
perieiiced tjie last time they had passed through the same place. 

*' ’I’hep,” said he, dead silence reigned in the village, broken only 
by the tramp of our horses’ feet; it seemed like a deserted i|pot,—the 
doors were all closed, a few old crones only looking en, with their 
blear eyes, and some children hovering aboutthe corners of the sJbfeet. 
Here and there a head mighft be popped oiA of a window above, but it 
was as quiokly withdrawn again. If our soldiers asked for wine, no 
one knew where any was to be obtained; and they veiled their anti¬ 
pathy to urunder an appearance of intractable stupidify. The very 
children, w'ho are now chattering so fast, when we inquired wheii the 
faeliosos had last been in the village, did not know what we meant, or 
had never seen them. The soldiers and officers, uttering an oath 
against the ill-licked cubs, would pass on.’* In all probability di¬ 
rectly the column had gone through, the partiday which had Ich in 
the morning, on returning would be surrounded by twenty urchins, 
\vho had made observations concerning the negros with a precocious 
shrewdness and gravity acquired during the unquiet times in which 
they lived. They communicated everything eagerly to the Cftlnstas^ 
as they vulgarly mispronounced the word.* 

Jt will only be fair to Zumaiaearrcgiii, tha^ before we give any 
specimens of the w'ar under his management, we should begin 
with Mr. Henningsen’s account of the treatment of the Carlist 
chief Zavala by the Queen’s party, some months before Zumala> 
caiTcgiii appeared on the scene of action :— ^ 

‘ I will give an example of cruelty exercised against ?avala, beyond 
Avhat Europe would believe of the modern ages and of the party who 
profess to desire nothing hut the improvement of Spain. Having, 
when pursued, sometimes obstinately defended himself, hts twp 
daughters, who had fallen into the hands of the Christinos, werp 
dragged about, and always carried forward with the tirailleurs in 
every encounter by the garrison of Bilboa, which had daily skirmishes 
with him. Zavala, fearful of injuring bis own children, was obliged 
to prevent his partisans frdbi returning the enemy’s fire, andpre-* 
cipitately to retreat, j At length, driven almost to desperation be-' 
tween the reproaches of his party and his paternal feelings, he 
sacrificed the latter to his duty; and having harangued his followers, 
placed them in ambush near a little village between Guernica asRl’the 
sea. The enemy, being informed of the circumstance, advanced* along 
the road, leading forward as usual hig two daughters.* Zavala, in a 
firm voice, hut with tears in his eyes, ordered bis meti'to open their 
fire; and, instantly rushing in with the bayonet, was fortdnatc 
enough to recover his children unburst; they had, however, narrowly 

* * escaped, 
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esbapedf two of those, w4k> held them being killed by the first dis- 
ehat^ge. His devotion was rewarded with victory; the enemy was 
dispersed and routed.* 

. Captain Henningsen has a striking description of the batUe, or 
eeries of akirmtshes, in which Quesada waa fknoMg diaoomfifed* 
The Queen’s general owed his own escape solely to the gallant 
devotion of Colonel lucopold O’Donne), Conde de Labispal, a 
nobleman of Irish extraction, who, happening to fall in with the 
army when travelling to Pampeluna, where a young and beau¬ 
tiful heiress was waiting to become his wife, had volunteered his 
services for the day, and headed a #:ompauy of hussars of the 
Guard.' O’Donnel was one of the many who fell into the hands 
of the Carl^sts. 

* Last but not least of the prisoners taken was the Count Labispal: 
—gallantly but vaijal|r struggling to rally his men, he was surrounded 
by the Navarrese. > ifitherto the Carlist prisoners had been shot as 
rebels, and the Christinos had suffered death by way of reprisal. 
Zumalacarregui, anxious to put an end to this dreadful state of thinjgs, 
set at liberty, and caused to be escorted as far as Echauri, five miles 
from Pampeluna, two soldiers, who, unable from fatigue to follow 
the march, had been taken from Quesada’s column. The next time 
Quesada sallied from Pampeluna he requited the mercy of the Carlist 
general by shooting in Huarte d'Araquil a wounded volunteer, and 
putting afterwards to death the alcalde of Atoun, who was suspected 
of Carlism, as well as several other individuals. Zumalacarregui 
now wrote to the General Count Armilde de Toledo, to state “ that 
since the chiefs appointed by the usurping government were unwill¬ 
ing to make any arrangement for the preservation of the lives of their 
respective followers,—although he had several times set them the 
example of clemency—the blood of those that perished must be now 
on their own heads.” 

* He kept,his word: of all the prisoners who were executed, per¬ 
haps the fate of Leopold O'Donnel was the most melancholy. He 
perished through that valour which seems an heir^loom in his family, 
and sacrificed himself with a company of the Guards to save Quesada 
ai^ his staff. He offered, if Zumalacarre^ would spare his life, 
to pay a ransom that would equip all the battalions of Navarre; 
but knowing the necessity for making an example, the chief remained 
inexorable. He died with his brother officers of the Guards, in a 
manner which added another eXarople to the many, that often those 
who have most enjoyed a life of luxury and pleasure, and to whom it 
stiU holds forth bright prospects, can^ relinquish it with the least 
regr^. His father, the Count of Labispal, celebrated both during 
the triutnphs of Wellington and the revolution of 18S3, callous and 
heartless as he had been throughout his political career, was doomed 
to prove, on hearing the death of his son, that there was still one point 
where his sensibility was vulnerable. He died of a broken heart at 

Montpellier, 
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Montpellier, where he had been long residing. In his changes <of 
principle this elder Labispal had been the Talleyrand of^Spain.* • 

We must next extract part of our author’s chapter on the Jiattle 
fought between Zumalacarregui and O’Doyle, nearly on iJitf 
ground of the Duke of Wellington’s illustrious triumph at Vit‘- 
toria. 

* It was now desti|]N3d to become the scene of a signal overthrow 

of a division of the regular army of Spain by a handful of enthu- 
siastie mountaineers. At Zuniga, accounts of the last devaslations of 
Bodil, the burning of villages and cottages, and the massacre of the 
wounded Carlists, had reach^ our army, apd had worked them up to 
a degree of excitement which accounts fo'r their impetuosity. The 
great difficulty was to keep them in something like order. Their 
loud cries of A eUos! Muerd la Rtina! were vigorously answered 
by the enemy, as well as their fire; but as they advanced, in spite of 
the volleys of musketry which the whole line of^the Liberal army was 
pouring ih, their replies waxed fainter. The ordef which the Carlists 
preserved, with their impetuosity, their martial bearing, their wild 
shouts, and the black flags with a death’s bead and cross bones, seemed 
to have had an appalling effect. 

* The slaughter continued till nightfall, the enraged Royalists 
giving no quarter—and the night coming on alone saved the miserable 
remains of O’Doyle’s army. About four hundred made their way to 
the village of Arieta, where they shut themselves up in the houses. 
About a thousand were killed, the Held for twO* miles being covered 
with their dead bodies—the miserable wretches being dragged from 
the woods and thickets in which they attempted to conceal themselves, 
and slaughtered by their angry opponents. I remember seeing twelve 
dead bodies lying together at a ford of the rivulet between the field 
and the road. % . . . 

* The pursuit had continued so late that the greater part fff our 
army was obliged to sleep on the field, and we bivouacked amongst 
the dead. In the meanwhjjie, part of the third battalion of Navarre 
was detached ^ attack those who were in the village, where they 
had barricadea the houses. After firing all night, the Ohristinos not 
choosing to surrender^quantity of combustibles W'ere collected, and 
placed against the hones. In the morning, the Cbristinos sent 
a flag of truce to the captain who was charged with his company to 
set fire to piles; and stated that they had got the curate, the regidor,. 
and a number of the principal inhabitants, with their wives, and chil-. 
dren; and that if the Carlists attempted to burn them out, they would 
commence by putting all these to death. The captain, who was a 
Frenchman, by the name of Sabatier, sent to Zumalacarregui toj^now 
howto proceed. The Carlist general determined to blockade; them 
next day; as they were entirely without provisions,J)e krfl»w that 
hunger would force them to surrender. Eighty-four.prisoners were 
brought in, which the soldiers had made when tired of killing; for ex- 

• ceptiog • 
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ih ih^s^ fiew caMi‘ no i^oatter was ^ven; eren two ohaplainfi 
of tife queen^ atm^jr Ixad Wen slain on t^e field. It was supposed 
tbati Recording. to the existing regulation^ they would all suffer 
death} they were, hoWevar, remanded^ and next day par^ned.— 
O'Doylet ;roe ganerat.of the division, his brother, a captaio, ^d 
several olHcers, were however shot. Zumalacavregol was' inclined 
to have pardoned him, but amongst the dispatches Intercepted & 
few days previous were the hiihutes of a'«eoUrt>*tttaiFtihl held at Vit- 
. toria, in ^hich O^Doyle had gl'veii hiS vote foi* ShooHijfr the Wounded 
prisoners. I’hese papei^ W® yot hetJft destroyedi and the cir** 
curastance of the part had taken hi,this ti^saction was 

mentioned to ^Sumalacarreglii: sealed hik hite. 

^D’Doyle behaved Uka4 braW 'hiah oh the field, but with less 
firmness aft^wardS. Al W’Wal baihg led up as a pris(^ei*, a 
list officer was mSSn enough to make, aottie insiiUtng wsStvatioii* 
O’tloyle replied, “ We bearing arms, but yon have never henh 
a soldier, or you woUfa.knOWthdt a re^ soldier, obeys his orders if 
they came from hell itself.** The oftcer was more severely repri* 
manded by the murinurS ’Of the bystanders, d'Doyle, the next 
morning,"begged to see the general, and when admitted to an inter* 
view, stated that ho Vas a soldier who fought for those who paid 
him; that the fate of war had thrown him into the hands of the 
Royalists—and that he would serve them, IF admitted to that honour, 
as faithfully as he had served the (^Ueen. Zumalabarregui attsweved 
him briefly, that it was out of hh power to spare his life. He then 
began to implore, with clasped hands, “ La vida^ pdt Dio*/ pjir 

Zuinalacatregdi tnrfred his head away in disgust^ and said, 

“ A confesar luogo **—and tht wretched man, was led out, and, after 
being half an, hour with his confessor, shot; as Well as his brother 
and the othef‘ oificerS. His execution took place on the Very field 
where^^ had been defeated; his fortune and his life both taking 
wing on the same spot. PdoT O’Hoyle** WaS a melancholy fate, biit 
it is impossible to deny the singular retribution of his punishment. 
Even a qniet grave was denied him: although he was buried—or 
rather a littld earth and a pile of stones were placed over him, by 
way of distinction, through that deference which the soldier bears 
eveii to the rank of his dead enemies. 1 remember, oh passing three 
months after near the spbt, witnessing the disgusting scene of bodies 
disinterred, and in most cases cleaned to the bone by the birds and 
beasts of prey—and the dogs Which, as I believe is often the case 
near a battle-field, sallied from the adjacent Villages at night to feast 
upon the slain. The pile raised over O'Doyle and his brother had 
been thrown down, and two bodies, no doubt theirs, dragged amongst 
the stibnes, were half devoured. What made the scene of an action 
more appalling was, that the bodies were always stripped of every 
thing excepting the edrbdiin, or leather stock—this and the chako 
being the only part of the equipment the Carlists could never be in¬ 
duced to weavr—they woiild take every thing excepting tliis frenn the 
dead; and. 1 rerceraber seeing in that very plain many skeletons, the 

flesh 



atesfi haiWtt^ beltt picked ttom the boiies> bet the leather eoiler i^lt 
remaining round the neck.’ • • 

At the cloee of nbother bhttle-pieee, we aie piwciitba erhh a 
siiikltife imbcdtjte of Zaflialacarregui-—dhd sdttie not lets sttikfitg 
tndicauooi of the soik of materials vrith Mid on Whith he liad 10 
work■ 

* A soldier Steppe^ outtof the ranks, and ewnplalned that forty 
ounces of gold, about ml., which he had taken fhcun a dead officer 
of the ChristlnoS, had been seised by one of the Staff ond* pretext 
that all anas, horses, and money takeil belonged to the King. The 
officer oharged with this wake a man chiefly known in the many 
under his surname of Maleasco, or, the ** headstronghe wfle one of 
those chataeters who in the boil and formeift of unquieS times are 
often home upwards,' he had loOg bSeii celebrated -ah the most 
notoriomily Quarrelsome and desperate chawmtei^m the country, and 
was aceusTO ef having, amongst other nttsdaa^s, shot an alcalde 
'irho had once flned bbn,for which he was tondemned to the galleys. 
His present spouse Was the widow of an lafficer in the constitutional 
army, whom he W killed in the Carrasoal; it was said, however, 
in fair light. During the eai^y part of the insurrection he had ten¬ 
dered the Carlists such services, that his former rank of captain Was 
given him. His countenance, dark and scarred with the marks 
of innumerable frays, was of most forbidding aspect, and bore the 
trace of all the brutal passions by which he was sti^yed. Zumala- 
carregui immediately inquired What he had done with the soldier’s 
money. He stoutly denied ever having seen the man, and threatened 
him with the bastonado for his impudence. Another witness now 
stepped out of the ranks, and coiroborated the complainant’s state* 
meiit. Maleasco very coolly said that they were both liars. Tk* 
snoid of Zumalacarregui, who was now convinced of the glanig; in- 
lustif c of the case, !n an instant flashed over the head of the criminal, 
and he swore to cleayi* hitft down to the belt if he did hot instantly 
produce the money. Maleasco, who perhaps dreaded nothing either 
in this world ot the next more then the general, instantly flung the 
purse to the giourld, and after this public exposure skulked off, mut- 
teiing between his teeth, like a surly dog which has been depiivfd Of 
a hone. The soldier was oideied to pick it up, count it, and re-enter 
the lanks. Maleasco was disgraced, and only in some degree restored 
to favour on having had some time after his arm broken between • 
Cirauki and Maneru. Where all men’s passions, good and evil, are 
in extremes, as in Spain, 

« A land 

Where law secures not life,” ^ 

and they are to a gieat degree loose and unbridled by the orffinaiy 
lestraints of society, such characters are unfortunateljetoo oTffti met 

"*The cttptam adds, that such chaiacters aio lai^r among the 

Carlists 
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Oarlists than among, the Christinos. Ibia conlroveray it would 
not‘be easy to decide. 

Pefh'aps the next anecdote, which is so characteristic in all 
r^pects of the man and Uie country that we could not omit it, 
leaves a more painful impression than any other one page in the 
book. Count Via Manuel, a Spanish grandee, holding high rank 
in the Queen’s army, fell into Zumalacarregui’s hands at the close 
of one of these bloody battles among the woods of Navarre. The 
frank and oppp manners of this nobleman conlirmed the favourable 
impiession ubich Zumalacarregui had received from witnesring his 
con^ct in the field. was in truth a lare example in bis older 
of higlltniinded courage, and he had never been suspected of 
being biassed by any unworthy motive in the choice of bis party. 
I'he Carlist general had lost the day before a favourite officer of 
his staff, and two or three volunteers besides. He proposed to 
write to Rodil, offering the captive grandee in exchange for 
these prisoners: in the mean time he invited Via Manuel to dine 
daily at his own table at head-quaiters—took him out with him 
on horseback—-in short, lived with him as a friendly guest ;—u 
week elapsed— 

‘ They were at dinner at Lecumberri when Rodil*s answer was 
brought in to Zumalacarregui; that note contained only the following 
sentence:—“The rebels taken have suffered death already.” This was 
clearly the sentence of the prisoner. Zumalacarregui handed it over 
to him with the same sang-froid with which he would probably have 
received it, had it been the messenger of his own fate. Via Manuel 
changed colour. His host politely, but firmly, expressed his regret at 
l)|Bing obliged to perform so unpleasant a duty, but informed him that 
he might be with his confessor till sunrise. His life had been spared 
so long, that this intelligence came like a thunderstioke on the un- 
happy grandee. At his request;, Zumalacarregui consented to delay 
his execution, while he sent a messenger to the King intreating his 
demency. He returned with the answer, that wlien soldiers and 
officers of inferior rank, taken with arms in their hands, had suffered 
death, it was impossible to pardon a Spanish grandee. Via Manuel 
was shot at Lecumberri, but did not die so well as his deportment at 
first announced ; probably it was the shock of the sudden disappoint¬ 
ment, after he had so long entertained hopes of life, which had un¬ 
nerved him.* 

* I must not omit to mention a singular instance of fidelity. Shortly 
after his death, a serjeant, as he stated himself to he, and his galons 
indle^jted, deserted over to u9, and was placed in a company of guides; 
he afterwards surprised and stabbed a sentinel, and disappeared. We 
were mformeJ by other deserters some months afterwards, that this 
very individually as a servant of Via Manuel’s, yvho took this mode of 
communicating with his master—but arrived a day too late; and— 

having 
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carrii^ bade tbe newa of it, and soim relu» of Us Ited^ndiHih llS bad 

bought ftva^, ^ addlois wbo tb(^ bun.' « 

8aM|V In of dH Ho^’a erneltyt wni die cold-blooded»ef& 

itp aanmitictenienb yitt J&raimel had taated tbe laitt of lua ea|ktor j 
ted an Aieb mbber uiid^r awb cti^ebtstaiiicee would have 
coufidered tbe aacaed law^of hospitality as iidiraiigthlek If, bow- 
evtsr, Dou Carloa dfaa exactly aware ci the receptiotri which hia 
feuw had fiveft to the Cbriatiiio fundee, bia Eoy|l HIgbaeea'a 
em^r to ^iimalacarregui'a appeal ie atill more paiuful to tldtdc 
of dtaii the beasfafioft wti<^ prompted that appeal. 

We have ^ supped ftdl with horrors ;* but awl there is ohe scene 
of considerable extent which roost he giaen befora^ur reader 
can have completed his notion of ilieae baiharoua ^dple, In a 
village just within the border oi, Navarre, a smaU gariison of 
Chnatino Urbanos —(men drafted recently from die National 
Guard of aoiae town in Uie south)*—bad estebliahed therosetves> 
and were levying heavy conteibutioiis upon the monasteries, besides 
doing blopdy execution occasionally among the scattered peasants 
of what Zumalacarregui consideied as his own proper domain. The 
country people flocked in with urgent entreaties for his interfer¬ 
ence to rid them of this annoyance* 7 -he did nok^require much per¬ 
suasion ;—but the enemy's columns were hove|iog.abiout-Zuma¬ 
lacarregui had but a small force witli him at the time; and the 
attempt must at least have been delayed, but for the zeal of a 
veteran smuggler, Ximenes, who—with a sturdy youth, hii son— 
ofiered to conduct a detachment by a safe by-way. 

* I sliall never says our author, * one old woman, dressed 

almost in rags, her' grey hair floating dishevelled about her neol^ who 
came up to the Captain of a company With whom t was in conver¬ 
sation, and probably mistaking him Ibr a superior oifleer, doubled heir 
shrivelled hand in his facet end shrieked out a volley of insultil^, 
epithets, which she concluded by invoking '* mattdieiSion de 

on all our heads, if we retired like falsost and left a single one of the 
blacks alive. Having inquired of a bystander Who Was this fanade ^ 
we were informed that she was an old weaver, of a neighbouring 
village, whose only sun had been shot that day foTtnight—haviog 
been digged from his bed—by some of the Uzbanos; it was auppdsea 
for having carried tobacco to the Carlisto.* 

Tbe detachment approached the village, and found the 
Urbaims had fortified themselves in the church—white Xi^nea 
made the discovery that his own eldest son was their commannant! 
Fordiwitb,— ^ 

* The two four-pounders taken at VittorU, and wlikb at that time 
were idl the artillery brought to bear on the uhurcli-gates, winch 
were lined vrith heavy sheets of iron. The i^ates having been 
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one (»s»t#o of ibo vppmf, l^e f»at re(m^4 ioi^ «Mle» 

4i IM il|il»M M %a^ 

hod pKwt hifHidoodod ^ ^ thojf phstioobly re- 

^tlll ip iA w(9ild harp Aajj^a to anohmine 

tilP Miatfiva wrU 9 of t«« otd^aple—ia wh{(|% acft th» of 

•ome Ch^’istfifio Mpmn woiiid pr^bly bovo i^mqpOad b9*-*4t ww 
molvad ^ «eA d|rO to it. Pika of wopdf eptr* gooHktoo fifii of 
braodyt ^ ^«r iadamwabk matter, were ptlim at the Itxit ^ 
Btedt^, iroiii the loterior of |be ohareh; imd th« Baroa da JUoi 
Valias,* haiiag jasfe’hmiod, was entrast^ with the coDawi«aio|i of 
setting nre to it. The besieged had ato doubt of being relieved 
heforO dayll^mak, and therefore w»e loud in their jokes agiuost the 
Cariiste, to whom they called oat, *‘ Mountidn thieves I sons of monifA I 
rebels! you wtU soon have to {an hack to your mountains*—^ho 
columns are hdmitmiig 1 ’* * 

Kight c|<Hwd ra«*^tttit brought no iotermusion of the assault 
--d»y*and*by-- 


* The shrkht of some who had taken refuge in cornere of the 
building where they were * reached by the flames, as well as the 
women and '^Udren who saw the devouring element t^ng below, 
were beard at intervals; and. although orders were given to dre 
<mly ou the men* it was often imjiossible to distinguish the dark 
figurea that ditti^ before the hght, endeavouring to breathe an 
instant out of the smoky atmosphere. It was repeatedly proposed 
to them to let tbe women and children out, but this they refused. 
The bells had all ihUen in, and packets of cartridges were constantly 
fMe{lil9diog<i vTowatds morning a few faint cries of “ Vioa el Rey!" were 
l^gnl^rqm the women, and the commandant of the Tower inquired if 
quiyrter Would to be given them? He was answered,** No; the men 
none to hope for ” He tW inquired if it wfft Butnalacat regui 
igho« kf^ besieged them, and which was he ? The geneidl had 
arnve^ and most imprudently went beyond the coiner of the 
cburcb, exclaiming “ Aqtti e^toy!" —Here I am. The commandant 
then said they could bear the heat and smoke no longer, and asked if 
thee would be allowed tbe consolations of religion before they suffered 
2umalaoarfegui replied, that the Carlists had never denied thai 
lot mqI to flatter themselves with the hope of mercy. The com¬ 
mandant then answered, that they suirendered. But now mhn who 
ht^dajbndea themselves so^dlesperatcly, and Who bad no chance for 


*sSw is the French ofiBeec who has pablished a vdome entitled ' The tfaveer 
of Den Carlos/ and coniMmng some very interesting chapters—e^eoaHy one ou 
Don C8.1o<i'<i escape from London, and incognito journey through France lo the seat 
of war. Wo Ittve great doubts, however, whether Prince Talleyrand was not per¬ 
fectly well aw&re oi all that wae going on. li Cailoe he fanwy thimm ever in 
Spam, nothing can prevent his resuming all hie natural n^ts as iWt PriUesCaAse 
th# exiks at nague) of Me lloust of i9^rihfft. 

their 


llw t^€afUik M«r« 

WM firing dowmrdikfi^^ 4i^ 

BO pom ^ 4 fittUfl* dnmoB bo meh itir«|^Mw|i,riiMI 

in « fioflribllBil ^ riNrayv fieen » mttM ol B«rgm U m^.. 

parrieUliri# <ri,«^rrii imot* Weto^fifod fffMrirafdf bir rikB«», ! ^ 
*• pioeed to riio^torrib^^vooft m Hn T4riiipila«ri|' 

nront 1 ^ 'td TMeivo thrir bmini, riioy Oim HBofieff; 

w«t fFVMiXMled { ttNMl wkr had fim ware bajrottated on rina i^nlhr- 

ottf la vriK) defimded a niorow and vm ajUH^ la 

iNial hf a Ttrioataei't M from tha top to the iNtteia thg ' 
e|ef|dd headlong td oolrleet: the rest made no MBh^taneeu ^(Jbteo. 
anomea (One a Garliet prieener) and foar ddhfrea fieri 
and above thirty of the garriaooi eiriier by the Rmoifee oi the 
flames, &t the shot of the astailaititi. Those that reimriiMri w«e«i an 
blackened by the smoke, that they presented a mos#* ghastly a^, 
pearanee, when, with eonsiderabte difficulty, they ireie got doom 
over the roof of the chorch, which, altiicogh the Steeple vae fiofft^. 
isg for ten or twelve hottr$» had nevsir taken fife. The cwni^ndaiit 
and his lieutenant were brought before the general, inquired 
whether tfie garrison had been aedng all along by their orders. The 
comtnandwt nesitated, but the ex^scnoolmaster boldly replied, ** Yes; 
they acted by our orders.** The former was a ^rt man, about 
four*and-thifty, his form athletic, and his bones alt tbiricly set; he 
was diessed in blue trowsers and a zamarra. ^ The imolm to dfhich 
he had been all night exposed had swollen hib eyelids aftd darkened 
his face. This was ths fon of Ximenes; on the whole, he presented 
the idea of a bold and determined ruffian. The schoofiaaster, who 


was also below the middle stature, had an open and prepOBsesiing 
countenance,* and he behaved in every respect with the firmneia of m 
man; while the captain occasionally betrayed signs of weakness, whiefi 
1 should scares^ fiave expected after fils gallant defrncO, for siMffi it 
incontestably 

* “ Have yon anything to say in yOtt^ defence?*' inquired ^e 
ral. The leply of the lieutenant was :--^**That he neither begged 
meicy, nor did he suppose it likely that pardon would fie granted 
him.— They might, however, do worse than let him life; he hod nfi 
aliection either for the queen or for Don Carlos, but where cihatti^ 
had thrown hhn, that party, as they had seen, li^ would S^e; if 
they cliose to try him, and let him live, be umuld serve the kilMir^^Ei 
a soldier—^if they shot him, like a soldier he would «* Aria 

you ?'* said the general to the captaiu. ** I only surrendiredf” repi^ 
Lorenzo Ximenes ** because 1 was prottised quarter; if hOt^ 
have hrid out longer. You may judge from my behaviour 
1 would not have perished in the toner if 1 had not distincu^MO 
derstood sa*’ “ It is false,’’ hastily interrupted the general]^ ” wito 
did I speak to myself?” *' To me,'* said the UeutenaiA. ** An^ did 
VOtt sav to the commandant that 1 had oflered quarter"^** I 

' ^ 2 M 2 Idd 
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to)^ him that Tfw had .Talased na.otir lives, and ^e ahould have 
pettflaed.ihe^^ only w4 sncMike yd i^rown intoleralifle; this ia 
trutb^Ot'yon would i^<^hold me here now.” ..The gahei^al oiteyned 
4rith hif ha^ Ibe removed. ** You iNimemher'my 

father and' higher f** said Lorenao inqypTorit^.!^ ^ If t, have done 
wroWy theyhaveyVved the king feithy^lly.” -We whining toiw 4tt 
Which this appeal was made contrasted unfavonrf^hly with the tmld 4nd 
fraiik demeanour of hie fellow-caj^ve. ypar. father and brotyi: 

had been taken/' eaid the generiUt “your trokaoii would hay|.^^ 
no paIliation*of their loyalty.” The schooiinaeter, I 
a paper cigar between hie ygers (for at a4 times and seyby l^e 
Spaniards smoke), and wujB looking round for a light. THe gimral 
took his own cigar from 'kM. and handed it to him to ignite his 

by} he hoiffed respectfully dr y returned it iQ him. “ Think on what 
1 have said* genera)," he, as they wereTed away. It was evident 
that Zumalacarregui was strongly prepossessed in his. favour; he 
gazed after him wUh that intense and pi^hetrating look so peculiar 
to him, and muttered a few words, in winch “ What a pity for that 
lad!" alone were audible.',. * • 

!- ‘.rj 1 . . . , * * • “ . 

HenuiogsoB Imppened -ta be one of the officers of the watch 
tliat night> and he ahd his comrade established themselves in the 
same house with these two unha^ipy men. Presently the father 
of the Clhristiao. Captain, old Ximenes, the most devoted of 
Carlists,. announced-himself at the door. 

* When I heard that Ximenes was come I could not help feeling a 
thrill of horror, and we were all about retiring, when the pnsoners 
begged us to remain. The meeting—and the parting of tlie father, 
for the last time on this side of the grave, from a son,—Who, however 
divided in opinions, and sinning in his political tenets, wus still united 
tohicp-in blood and in affections, u^ich he in vain endeavoured to 
control and smother,—this was a heart-rending scene.. Ximenes had 
aacrideed his fortune, and the ease and independence of his old age, to 
. his duty~rand he now saw his eldest, and once his best beloved, son 
about toauffer death, with the consciousness that he had done his part 
to bring him to a punishment so bitter. He had resolved at first not 
to trust himself with an interview, but the prayer of his son, against 
whom all animosity was now buried, he had been unable to refuse. 
Ximenes; whom' I have known much of both before and since, is a 
man who, although advanced in the vale of years, is still liale and 
healthy,—short of stature, sharp-featured, and grey-haired,—but I 
sbaHvtiiaver fwget when he eittered the room, his son's throwing him¬ 
self y his feet, and the expression of his countenance as the tears 
starbijd to his grey eyes and rolled over his weather-beaten cheeks; 
in an instant they were locked in each other’s embrace; retiring into 
the alcove th%y conversed earnestly for some time, but not, from what 
1 inyoluntariiy gathered, until the last, about the possibility of saving 
- .V him. 
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him. As the father iiddk leav6 'of!him we he&rd him __ 

eamejstljr sajr, *ls’|%ire.nq hop4?l)ien ?^ Wef S jCUoiv*’-^ 

** Yofl must W i|> to'CJjStt! rtjplied the oM his^n,1^ ht fprq 
hi^elf ^ 'Wheii he was gonb, Vre tent iip\^e larger part of our 
supper to tha pHsohc^V who had their raliiDris, but which they could only 
cet trodked Isoldfei^-fashioh. We had^much conversation with them. 
Jhfe commandant seeded much more tranquil after this fhterView,^ 
Mhis liet^tenanrpih^erVed the toe sang-fmid as at'first. ’ A day 
dhys ||itdr,'havfeg been tried by the auditor of warl the pri- 
sbners were slot - ; ' " ‘ y 

, * I haVo olten seen old }0menes since. JHe sfill cbiltinhes tb%erve 
us with the same zeal, d^d has beep[ on many and dangerous expe¬ 
ditions, hut he is viably altered, apd^as inways a setUeq^gloom and 
melancholy in his. Countenance. .1 nat^e. hear<l that ^renzo had 
offered him a huge sum' of money to gatif h%n over; this had come 
to Zumalacarregui’s knowledge, through the inteUigeiices he kept 
up in the heart of the adverse party, and he hhd reproached Xi- 
menes with not having informed him of it; ’ Op account of this, it 
was said he had been deterred from making any application to obtain 
tlie pardbn of his son. This mayor may not be^ pM it signified little, 
us, luidor existing.'circumstances. it was out«of^the general’s power to 
have granted it.’ , 

Our readers will find many chapters not less interes^g in tbc 
pages of Captain Henningsen. The boldest inventions, of the 
historical romancer fade into dimness beside the grotesque horror 
of Uiese living portraitures. The Captain has, however, abundant 
materials of a more agreeable sort—his descriptions of scenery are 
extremely graphic—and he tells many humorous stories with glee 
and effect. • 

We confess that we contemplate neither of the tw'o partfls in 
this Spanish cntiflict with much Interest of a political nature. 
For anything like what we call fr^edomt the countiy is whol^' 
unfit—what ‘liberal insliffitions’ mean, the one side do not,Jl|' 
the smallest degree, comprehend—and the other side attach no¬ 
tions the most fantastically absurd to these v^ue terms. Whether 
the nMce or the uncle shall sit ultimately on Uie throne, Uie system 
of government, when peace .and safety are once restored, will aon-> 
tiiiue inueii the same that it has been—for a long period to coine> 
•—much longer, certainly, than that of our own lives: but we do 
think the scenes now depicted by thfts brave and artlesa a^Mier 
ought to pioduce something more effective than such a valj^ion 
as w'as that of I-ord Kliot and Colonel Gurwood. The'tgbod 
effects of their interference were short-lived,—and whiohaver 
party first broke the compact of Aserta —{we bcUuve the fault 
lies with'the Christinos),—it must be obvious that nothing 4>ut 
stronger measures, adopted not by one power but by some general 
congress, can arrest this sy stem of mbrder. • • We 
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^IFe tbinl^ it just'^ Ceptidn HeDUingsen to present; in con* 
elusion, ^hU opinion, very sammerily expressed, of tbe ultimate 
ebaiiHCesof Don Carios-* supposing me nval Bourbons of Spain 
to figbt out the battle on their own resourceiH~K»' with only the 
insignificant aid of petty bqnds of unauthorised foreign merce* 
narles. He introduces it wim an ominous sentence. 

* Don Carlos came to risk his person amidst a handful of followers 
In tbe swuntains of his hereditary dominions, like Charles Stuart in 
the fftgntandf. Hitherto, it is true, his success has noil*been decisive; 
but of his eventual triumph, those who are acquainted with the popu¬ 
larity of his cause in the*Feninsula, protracted as the struggle may 
be, can*have but little doubt. The northern provinces can only he 
subdued the extermination of the male population, the transplant¬ 
ing of families, burning of harvests, and destroying every human 
habitation, as was attempted by the French Convention in La Vendde. 
But to effect all this in a country like the present seat of w’ar, which 
baffled the genius of Napoleon with all his legions, and M’here every ar¬ 
bitrary act, instead of striking terror, arms fresh masses of its popula¬ 
tion, would require, I apprehend, a larger array than was ever mar¬ 
shalled under any man since the days of Xerxes. It would, more- 
'Over, be forced to feed upon itself, like a swarm of lemings, when its 
work was done. 1 am aware that tlie public at a distance has been 
accustomed to receive very different impressions; but people have 
too long been kept in ignorance of iacts by the intrigues of the 
Stock Exchange and the confederate Jews, its lulers, the liothschilds 
and Mendisabals, who, like the jackals and vultures, fatten their 
carrion carcasses where the fray has been, and, as Byron so appro¬ 
priately expresses it— 

“ Stand afresh, 

^ To cut from nations’ hearts their pound of flesh *' ’ 

Tbe official return of Don Caiio8‘*s forces, on iho 1st of 
Januaiyr, J836, gives—for Navarre, Alava, and Biscay, 
men;—for Qatalouia, 22,363;—in all/67,363. 


Abt. X.—l. Cheaters af Contemporary Hisiofy. By Sir Jolin 
Walsh, Bart. 8vo. JLondoii. 

2. Refledions on the O'Connell Alliance; or^ Lichfield House 
Conspiracy. Cheltenham. 1836. H\o. 

3. rimdicaiion of the House of Lords. By iEiieas Macdoneil, 
£sq., Barrister-at-Law. London. 1836. 8vo. 

4. jPof^o//o. Nos. I.—Vlf. London. 1833—1836. 8vo. 

OIR JOHN WALSH has guen us a very impoitant work. 
^ No longer himself a nieniber of tire House of Commons, 
he has continued to watch the proceedings of that assembly, 
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as weli as of the other braoeh of Uie se^ate^ tinaKigtiouh ttw 
last five years, with elose and anxious attention; an4*be |>r^ 
duces the results of bis refiectiont on wBat he has thereiR wit* 
nessed, and on the state of the public drought and feeling As 
elsewhere represented^ with the candour and frankness of onh 
whose temper has not enroufttered the hazards of actual parfici- 
pation in the warfare of words,•<>-who has been looking on with 
no personal interest beyond what every educated and in^pendent 
geittleniari must have equally partaken during such V period. In 
short, the Baiunet now addresses himself, not to the passions of 
an^ one section ot liis coubtrymen, buf to the common oiense of 
the nation at laige, in language which may not tljprefoie be 
eiitrioly acceptable to the rnoie ardent adherents of •Toryfarm— 
but which, on the other hand, is itrore likely to soften than to 
iiiitate the spleen of WhUjfjum —and which we^ are confident will 
conimatul the respect of alt tiiose of the Haaicals who are not 
all aid to look then ow'n purposes rn the face. ^ 

We have intimated that Sir John’s course of narrative and 
reflection does not bear with anything like harshness upon the 
Whign —meaning the high born and high bred chiefs ol the old 
paity so designated, wliuse rank as statesmen Irad been fixed 
and acknowledged previous to the patriotic planks of Messrs, 
Lafitte, Ooiiticlliri, and Co. at Patis in 183*0. Of Lord Grev, 
in paiticidar, oui author .speaks thioughuut witti gentleness, 
—we had alii'ost said with favour. We have no wish to 
aigue this mattei kemly with Sir John Walsh. Like him, we 
dcepl} ft el that * Mediciiue potivs ttmpus eht gvam qveret<£* 
—and v\e would willingly be ptisuaded that w'e have oii^ietves 
used on vaiious occasions language lather too harsh than other- 
wist lespcctiiig die public chsnacter and proceedings of this 
now discarded ItadtT. Sn John Walsh, in his opening Chapter, 
annouiu (s his b( lit f that Loid Giey acted honestly throughout 
the biisiiu ss of the liefoim Hill—that he believed a measuie not 
of tliat kind onlj, but of that extent, to be not only necessary 
fioni the ciiciinistaiices of the time, but iii^tself just, right, and 
constitutional; that, the bill once passed, be had no desire to 
gratify further the wild aspiiatioiis of the democracy, but set 
himself to pursue in effect the same course of conservative edmi- 
nistiation and constitutional itfoini which had been traced liut for 
his exam pit and guidance b} IMi. Canning and the of 

Wellington, and that when the Whigs look wise, and talk of 
the lod breaking in hi>) iiands through ‘ uiifoitunate acfcldeiits, 
temper,’ Ss' —thtj au onij engaged in a laudable Vndeavoqr to 
lacker a vei> .simple lac I— to wit, that he so«ii cUsoovered that 
the new' element of power which had waited qti atl-but forgot^ii 

pwtj 
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^Ttj into^as appaH^AlJy ^uraibit]M«fiiatiy, bad *deiierted him tbe 
umiuenl^the aiiti-revdiuliodftry purptiMes i/t bis town) Keneral go- 
vernincnt beeamcT mati^est. ^ 

* Our author admits, and excuses, cDnstaitt * vacillation* in the 
cabinet, whose chief he cotisiderS to have been thus ^conser* 
vative at heart* throughout the Iast*eigliteen months of his sway. 
He appears to think that such occasional *c<H|ttettmg’whh the 
]Vlo\ein^)t* was almost inevitable, and that tbe lofty £arl hinlsetf 
must have be&n abundantly punished by the monitor within tor 
evciy^ ineflectual concession he yielded to Hhe picssure fioin 
witlioutt’ We waive for^he piesent this pel sonal discussion: the 
facts ate .plear and incontrovertible, that in the first refoinied 
parliament* two-thiicis of the House of Commons were Whigs-'- 
and that befoie a twelvemonth had elapsed—Xx>rd Giey could not 
find among his four hundred supporters a member who would 
venture to accept a loidship of the Treasury, lest he should lose 
his seat. Sir Jphn WaUh eloquently says : 

‘ The parly who, three or four years before, had existed but in a few 
select coteries in the metropolis, whieh the rising generation had 
viewed hut as the lingering and curious relics of an antecedent epoch, 
which had but just escaped, by the death of Canning, being finally 
absorbed in the blaze of his genius, had revived to sway the destinies 
of the nation. Backed by an overwhelming majority in the Hoase of 
Commons, supported by a popular cry in the country, Lord Grey 
seemed the most powerful minister w'ho liad directed the councils of 
the nation since the days of Pitt. And powerful indeed he was. Ife 
might have carried vote by ballot, or universal suffrage, or annual par¬ 
liaments; he might have expelled the bisho})^ ftom the Lords, or 
created three hundred new peers, or revoked the patents of two 
hundred old ones. He might have reduced the whole of the array, 
and established a national guard. He might have abolished tithes, 
and substituted any provision, or no provision, for the clergv. He 
might have repealed twenty millions of taxes, and paid the fundholders 
7r. in the pound. There was scarcely any innovation, feeding delusi^ e 
expectations and fanning moibid excitement, which he tould not have 
accomplished. But undertook a more arduous enterprise. He 
endeavoured to reguli^ the march and direct the momentum of the 
machine he had set in motion. He conceived that he could hold it in 
his hands and use it as he jdea'^t d, applying a small portion of its 
power, and suffering the superfluous stiength to evaporate and escape 
in .haltelass profusion. After having convulsed the nation, after 
haviB)^ roused every passion, stimulated every hope, awakened the 
lattiit,.e.nergies of cupidity and ambition in one part of the community, 
and kindled dtep resentment in another, be fancied that he could bid 
all this excitement subside at bis command, and revert to the regular 
mgrch of sett’ed government.’—^})p. 10, 11. 

Our i/°aders will turn to tht. woik itself foi amoie detailed ex¬ 
amination 
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ai]tiin«tionl«of Ihe fimti thua Bummed up. ]Juk Sir Jolm 

offers one iteffeeuou witicb we must not omit; ^ * 

* We have heard, till reiterated assertion is taken for proof, oftll cen*' 
tuiy of tnisgovemmeat, a long monopoly of power, the perpetraUcm 
of alttises, the nmkness pi corru^ou, the venality, extrai^igaace, and 
incapacity of former mmistries. • Let it be remembered that Lord Grey 
and his colleagTuea be{d office four years—that, after having triumph¬ 
antly carrjed the Rmorm Bill, they—still at the head or an over¬ 
whelming majority in the House of Commons,—conducted affairs’ 
during two parliamentary sessions, and brought forwaid two minis¬ 
terial batches of measures, 'yrhere W’ere the corruptions detected— 
where were the abuses exposed—where was the prodigality tihecked ? 
What materials of power and popularity would they not hare acquired, 
if they could have denounced and held up their predecessors as poli¬ 
tical delinquents ? What an unanswerable proof of the practical effi¬ 
cacy of their own measures and of the purity of their own intentions 
would they not have afforded, could they have materially reduced our 
establishments, or altered the system and bcale of the different depart¬ 
ments of the public service ? Let it not be forgotten that they de¬ 
clared it to be impracticable to effect any of these objects—that their 
duty and the cogency of circumstances compelled them to maintain 
them as they found tnem; that in the reductions they made in details 
they rendered an honot^rable testimony to the conduct of their prede¬ 
cessors, and repeatedly acknowledged that they but pursued a path 
which had been already traced. . . . 

* Tlie WJiig administration bad every conceivable motive to separate 
tbemsehes from the wlmlo course and conduct of preceding govern¬ 
ments. The maintenance of their distinct existence as a party, and of 
their power as a government, almost depended upon their pursuing^ 
new and marked couise of policy, which should offer a broad contrast 
to that of former cabinets. Every inducement—their strong party 
spirit, their bittet lio^tility to their opponents, the manifest expediency 
of keeping the extreme libqjrals in good humour^ dictated the adoption 
of such a line. Wh)’ did they not iollow it? . . , . 

‘ They had already gone vciy far towards democracy, farther than 
their natural inclinations, opinions, or principles led them; and they 
uould not advance be)ond, except under the compulsion of the direst 
necessity. The Whigs never iiiiend to go all BngifiSf except they find 
that they cannot otherwise retain the reins of power. . . . 

* In the Cabinet, as elsewhere, there uas a Conservative and a’ 
Movement side. When their intelligencers and whippers-in brought 
them word that they were losing ground in the country,—that their 

' friends in the House of Commons were alienated, or were trendbling 
for their seats—that tlieir majority on this or that question wds pie- 
carious—that some old and tiled sujiporter was going to vote against 
them on such a motion, the arguments doubtless becSftic warm^ and 
the breach wider. ... 

»Tn 
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^ In both t^ie changtM ^ieh t0fL |)lftce within a Uxe weeks ^ each 
other, the secession of the Stanley party, and the retirettieitt of i<ord 
prey^ the result waa the same. The Conedfvative portion were 
foiled, the Movement triumphed. And let me add, that the more 
brilliant members in talent, the more independent in character, the 
more marked and distinguished in thp public eye^ were defeated by 
their inieriorb in those respects. They were defeated, because from 
the moment they separated they stood almost altfoe, balanced betwean 
the Conservative and the Movement, while their late colleagues fell 
back upon the povierful support of the Movement party.* 

THie sum of the Chapter is this: * 

* Those who see, in tiie dissolution of lord 6rey*a Cabinet, the 
mere resulV of individual difference of opinion upon insulated ques¬ 
tions, neithei* comprehend its causes nor its character. Those wlio 
describe the Government of Loid Melbourne as a continuation of 
that of Ix>rd Grey,,with some change in the casting of the paits, and 
some modification of its policy, possibly miscomeive—certainly mis¬ 
represent it. In the nature of its position, in the foundation of its 
Biippoit, in the direction and iendencics of its policy, it widely diflers* 
ftom, or rather is diametrically 0 ]}|)osed to it. When the ministry of 
Lord Grey was broken up,first by the secession of Lord Stanley 
and his fi lends, and subsequently by the Premier’s own resignation,— 
it was not a Cabinet which was dissolved, it was a st/shm of govern¬ 
ment tvhich was overturned* 

The plan on vehich Sir John Walsh has constiucted his N\ojk 
icmleis it inevitable that he should mote than once i(( iii, fioni 
diil'eient points of view as it weie, to the same giouiid A\hich ho, 
had alieady carried us over in his first ’I'liLib, lu tht 

sdcond, which he entitles * Character of the Fii^t ILioiiiud Pai- 
hanient,* the survey of the difieient parties coiistitutmg that 1 louse 
of Commons biings out only with moic fulntss oi dttait and pu 
tuiesqneness of description, the same featuits mIikIi lu liacJ optiud 
m the Chapter headed ‘ Adinimstiatiou of Loid Cie}.’ '^J lu. 
suuigth of Whigs in that house was, as wc have bet n iciinndtd, 
upwards of 400; the Conseivatives wtic only and the 

hiovenn lit party—~wliich in IHSO had leturncil only a little knot 
of individuals—which ai the Pailiaiiuut that canied the nefoiin 
Bill, formed a coiisideiable body, keeping alool from the ministiy 
but yielding it almost tiiuforin suppoit,—tins same paity’of \es- 
teiday now innsteied lUO inembtii, who openly unhnied the 
stantjUrd of opposition, and ni spite and contempt of ail Loni 
Gieys * vneii 1.1 tioils and coquetiies,’ (oiiimenced and pursued a 
inust-<«rs.i\i w^t against his govcrnineni Ilow etlective this new 
opposiiio.i wass we need not say : it biokc to pieces the powei 
whidn had made so many saciitices to conciiiute it, and in the 

one 
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one lact> tbet><-*)iaviiig thus pertIuKiously sssailedt and. at lyi^h 
triumphantly destroyed} the Camnet of Lord Grey-—tins same 
party, swelled fay the last election from 100 to 170, cfanstitutes 
nearly half the whole strength on which the existing Government 
depends for daily existence in this one fact w'e have visible and 
tangible proofs either that th^ Whigs in office have abandoned the 
system of tiieir old leader, or that the Movement has renounced 
its principles and objects, and Hat nominia vmbm. 

Which of these mtetnatives any rational adult‘WotiM adopt,* 
even were there no distinct oral evidence of any kind piodjjtcihle, 
we humbly think there cair be nb doubh Sir John W^alsh, in his 
own restrained and somewhat over-refined style of politeness, puts 
the case thus shortly r f 

‘ The Whigs have it no longer in their power to piay a false and 
hollow game, manoeuvring between the two other parties. They are 
forced to show their colours and declare tlieir purposes. There was 
no advantage in that delusive phantom of Whig strength, behind 
which the Radicals masked their approaches. It is far better that 
there should he a real and avowed union with the Movement, than a 
delusive and mock distinction. 

‘ The Whigs boast that the Reform Bill subverted Toryism. 1 be¬ 
lieve them; but I assert that it equally undermined Whiggism. Tlie 
present Ministers may call themselves by wjiat fanciful sobriquet 
they please. Their supporters may cry—“On, here is Lord Mel¬ 
bourne and the Marquis of Lansdown—surely they cannot be called 
Radicals!” We have nothing to do witli the private opinions or 
ancret inclinations of these noblemen; but if we see their government 
* in the Lower House strictly united with the Movement party, and 
subsisting but by its support, we have a light to consider \hem Its 
identified together. The argument of their advocates, that tffey are 
not to he (‘ensured, because, without any agreement or alliance, their 
measures happen to meet with the support of O’Connell and the 
English and Scotch Radicals, is as weak as it is dising-enuous. 

‘ It is not because their measures happen to meet with the appro¬ 
bation of tliese parties,—it is not because a fortuitous concurrence of 
opinion is formed between them,—that we proclaim our distrust. It 
is because they depend for the passing of those measures, and for 
their own existence, upon that concurrence and support; and that, 
where an absolute dependence is manifest, we are not credulous 
enough to believe that it does not imply constraint end subserviency. 
It is at best a compromise, in which the most vio!?n* jiortion consent, 
not to the relinquishment, but to the postponement of their e^reme 
objects, for the sake of obtaining the co-operation of the lesstflariiig 
in securing the more immediate ones. But such a compromise is, 
inevitably, to the sole ultimate advantage of the JVbivement party; 
the essence of whose policy it is to pursue their system of enereach- 
ment. step hv step; to take all instalments; aim wh5 calculate that 

they 
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ate always compensated fee the dcsserte of wny O'eer-sert^kius 
o* timid confederate in «oy foture stage* by the additkxMil power de* 
nved.frdin the object gain^ through b^assifatancd/’ ' t* ' 

', Nothing calf be better said>~iietbbgcottld'befttdiet!bnvliicin^ 
-r^if there'were anybody to be conviaOed. ‘Balf there is no such 
person. Even those who hre the in^ incapable Of'und^siending 
any argument can *eomprebei:id a plaki scatefSentt Of facts from a 
witness of unimpeached cbaracter*-~-and sucb a witness we have 
• before us intthe person of Mr. Shiel-^-who In a spocdi atThtirles 
on the 7th October* 1835> said these words—words which were 
no doubt extracted from his sense of moral indignation, roused by 
the audacity with whicli the l£5th No. of the 'Hdinbnrgh Re¬ 
view/ theh just published, had proclaimed (p. 204) the utter 
absuidity of'those who maintained that there was * some difference* 
between the present Melbourne government and the government 
of Earl Grey :— • 

* Our eyes (says Mr. Shiel) were opened;^ and while we became con¬ 
scious of the fatal results of our disunion vnih ihe Whigs^ we determined 
to repair the evil which had been done, and never again to fall into a 
similar error. Accordingly, we entered into a close alliance with them, 
and at the meeting at Lord lich field’s formed that compact^ and, 1 trust, 
indissoluble junction, by which so much has been enected. There it 
was, that thcU course of proceeding was devised which broke up ihe Go¬ 
vernment of Sir R. Peel. What a glorious, and, at the same time, 
what an iucalculahly serviceable circumstance it was, that by a resolu¬ 
tion on the Irish 
we should have 
Avoiild have bee; 

of office by a resolution pledging ihe Whigs for ever and ever to the 
principle, without which all ehurck-reform would be b mere imposture, 
was, indeed, aiiiumph to ike Irish people; and if, in the last session, 
nothing elso bad been done, still this would 'have been a signal in¬ 
stance of’success, because that resolution is irrevocahU. 

* The result wasla complete amnesty—a most unqualified recon¬ 
ciliation ; and I have further to state, that the advice of Mr. O’Connell 
was mainly instrumental in biinging it about. Lord John Rus.sell 
was called to our head, and we stood before Sir Robert Peel the most 

- firm, the most united, the most conecntraled body that ever appeared in 
opposition! 

It remains to be asked, which of the pai lies thus compactly and 
indissolubly conjoined has laid aside its oun principles and adopted 
thosd-of its foinier antagonists. We submit tuo or three short 
extinct*^ from the speeches delivered by the * main instrument in 
ihe leconiihaiion' dm mg the lecess now about to close, as suffi¬ 
cient evidence tlial he at least has pailcd with none of the objects 
which we had been used to consider as characteristic of the radical 
' faction. 


Church, and die great principle of secular appropriaiion, 
annihilated the Tories ! To defeat them by any meam 
1 , in itself, a great achievement; but to put them out 
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faction* 1 A bpoMliertiii Stmnd* Mr. Limbirdy has printeA 
those ikfodilOtioiM io e^epiiveiiieiit fortoy and we advia^our reaciea 
to procure tlto wbdoodleodoiiy which will not cost more than a 
shUUnf. ^Ottr AfSttCittmot k ^kom a sftoBcb at Dublui oii»tbe 5th’ 
Octol:^,««-'jtist two ;da;a before the Great i^suniHnajor’s J^etU, 
Tmbmr perforiped hia.IlQtiiiii^ at Tbiiriea. 

* The quarnal thai exkbidhetwem m whm L$rd Angkaey toot lure i» 
at aa end. He waa agood'hut a weak man< who auifered hitnseJf to 
be flattered by JUackbarne* whom be permitted to counsel bias in all 
matters. 3at 1 don’t think amongHt the entire crew there ilm one 
half so bitter as Stanley. Byen Feel doef not hate us so mdch as 
that amiable youth. The Tamwortb baronet would not go farther in 
injuring us than the necessities of bis personal traffic for 4 )lace and 
power would render necessary, but Stanley would do u> a*gratuitous 
mischief. 

‘ We have the people of England with us—we iiave the people 
of Scotland with us—we have with us the gpvernmeni of Lord 
Melbourne (Cheers)—but, above all, we have the advantage of a 
hxed end unalterable determination not only to assert our rigku^ 
hut to deserve to obtain them.->—(Gheering.) How are we to do this T 
By sustaining the government and by supporting them in the registry 
against the Tory spirit of the assistant barristers appointed by Lord 
Stanley, who well knew the hands in which hC placed this trust. The 
more we are assailed, the more resolutely musti we rally against the 
common enemy.* 

I*et us now hear what was spoken at Manchester by the 
honourable and learned gentleman who has * Lord Melbourne’s 
guveinmeiit with him:*—attend to his explanation ol * our rights' 

* If we had good government, nothing would be taxed but property 

imh masvi, and the articles which the labouring classes coflsume 
would be totally fiee from taxes, as they ought to be; and 1 hever 
Mill be content while one farthing remains of the taxes upon iBalt, 
i)eei, or upon any othei arsicle which l/ir people in * 4 mnsume. 

'I'lie same with the bread tax. I am the decided .enemy of ^^corn> 
laws. 1 am more. 1 am of opinion that you will never have good 
government till the duration of Parliament is shortened. It may not 
he very satisfactory to have our just rights doled out to us little by 
little, but in the course of time these small instalments will form the 

* great aggregate which we claim. Wait a while, hoys. When the royal 
power was too strong for tlie people, and exercised itself in attacks 
upon the subjects at large, the Lords then made common cause With the 
• people, because there was, to a great exten% a community of grievance 
and suffering. Tlie kingly tyrant was put down, but another etjually 
great was set up. rrorawell, a special humbug—a soit of 4Vel in 
his way—he assumed supreme power, and set up as gfeat a tyranny 
as that which had been abolished. The restoration < .ime next,*and 

James, 
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James, tl)« son him whom the ^ople had beheaded, afterwards 
mounted tbd throne, and wae guBty of the most ahoostnahie treachery. 
But people did not behead him; they had berotne better in- 
structed,»and they left his {DoUsh head upon ids ehonlders, edtowing 
him to wander about JSurope, a specimen of the foUy of tr 3 dng to 
make the people slaves (bear!). And not pe^le take a lesson 
from this r May not 170 other peradns walk abroan in the sama way, 
without any great damage to the interests of the country?* 

Let ps neat listen to the orator at Glasgow: 

* We may meet here and talk about them (the 170)<~-eieefcors may 
vote Against thein-o'thiDy ;;^re not for %py thing we may ^o<f**there is 
nothing about them that the people can control or lay bckldal (cheers,) 
They are ^something like an animal that forms a conspicuous ^figure 
in a sort of race that i'> sometimes run in Ireland, in which a pig, with 
its ears cut otf and its tail soaped, is turned loose to become the prize 
of the brat person who can hold him. (Great laughter and cheering.) 
There they are, the soaped pigs of society—the real swinish multi¬ 
tude, as obstinate, as ignorant, and as iH^lish as their brutal proto¬ 
types. What advances in science have been made by these men ? 
What discoveries in the arts ? What have they added to literature ? 
What moral virtues do they possess ? What phy<tical force belongs 
to them ? A good sturdy kitchen-wench, with a broom, would beat 
the entire of them. The principle is established—down with the 
Jjords in their present form—the necessity is obvious—down with 
the oligarchy (renewed cheering)—down with tlie swinish multitude. 
(Great cheering.)’ 

We conclude with one more extract from the speech at Man¬ 
chester : 

• * Weil, T have talked long, and upon many topics, and shall I ex¬ 
press to you my principal motive of action i It is to get England to 
join with me in putting an end to the system of forcing one set of 
people to pay for the religion of another. Nobody comes up to you 
and saye, i am going to law, and you say, ** Well, what is that to 
me?’* “ Oh,** he I’eplies, “ I'll employ a lawyer, and you must pay 
for him.** If any man come to another in that way, ho would laugh 
at him, or if he wok mrly, ^mhays knock him doiin. If a siik man 
sends tor a doctor, he does not order his neighbour, who docs not 
need his advice, to jiay for him. Why should I pav, then, for spiritual 
doctors whom I don't want ? The riglit pnuc*]]de is, ** Pay for all 
you want; and let others do the same.” It is said that in England 
common sense prevails, and ifuU is a principle of common beiii,e. 
There is another which may he applied to the T^ords. What title liave 
they^to legislate for us i They liave two—the present law and the 
ionstifiition ; hut tiny have been changed, and why should they not be 
ihani;iil aytuh^ Thai is theicjore no argument. What aie the Loida ? 
Ilepcnitaiy leguUlors. Is there a single man amongst you who would 

employ 



empiqy «Mi httrediteqr fc«lov f That principle common yene^ wiQ 
go i^lnfopd nlxHit t^bc IUor4fi. Whether heioditwjr legielAtofs' W teiH^riis, 
we’ll now of ^tho .bolohtrB at pU/ ^ 

Wfapn (been pawagM, and a bundred Diot less ferociously fnatig?” 
nant, shall be called to the notice of his n^esty^s ministers iu eitbec 
House of PadiameBt, along with die Thuries evidence of Mr. 
Shiel, and the notorious fact*of Mr. O’ConuelPs hospitable re¬ 
ception iu his majesf^s castle of Dublin upon the conclusion of 
his * missionary’ careeiw^e shall be curious indeed jtP watch the 
style of their replies.* For the present, let us content ourselves 
with reminding Lord Melbourne that fretn him at least a'‘clear 
and explicit answer, one way or the othefi will be expected with 
paiticular anxiety—by all who have been accustomed d> respect 
his peixonal character. . ’ 

* L^honneur at comme une tie esenrpee et sambordt; 

On n'y peut plus rentret quand on en est dehors : 

Du mensonge toiijoufx^le vrai demeure jnatifr ; 

Pour parottre honn^ie homme^ en un wjo% it faut VHre ; 

EtJamaiSf quoiqu'il /awr, un mortd ici-has 

Ne pepU aux yeux du inonde %lre oe qu*il n*est pm.* 

Meantime the Protestant public have taken the liberty to 
iliaw their own conclusions from the sayings and doings of both 
ministers and those who ‘ have Lord Melbourne’s goveriimeut 
with them.’ There can be no doubt what the effect of these 
things has been. Sir .folm Walsh, in one of his chajdern, re¬ 
jects the notion that there has been, ‘ propeily speaking, any 
icaction.’ lie insists that none of those who really had ever 
embraced at lieait the .side of the Movement, liave been with-v 
diuwn tioni it by these leceut exhibitions. We differ on this^iead 
fioni Sir .lohn—that is, if we rightly understand him. We are of 
opiiiioii that, previous to the close of the last parliamentary session, 
a dci ided loactton had oceurred among many of the staunchest 
oiigiii'il adherents of the reformed cabinet. Lord Melbourne, 
niter the adhesion of Mr. O’Oonnell had enabled him to oust bir 
li Peel, could never muster above half that strength in the House 
ol Pecis which had been uniformly at the command of Lord 
(iiey; and who can doubt that, among the higher Whigs in the 
• Commons, the same feeling must have been operating, though it 
did not as yet venture to show itself in the same tangible form ? 
lint be this as it may—wliclhcr we are to call the thing rettc^io/i, 
or by some other name moic agreeable to Sir John VS alsh, he 

* Ihs loid-ship’b atti’ution will bu uoiUil, \ntn uhn, io thte ‘ soniithiiig' the 
fountain of honour which Mr ()*( uiincll ottered to Mr. Raphael, it a baronetcy 

to him—or a baioiiv lor hib will.^ 

lumsclf 
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hitt^eetf eiolta tn imf|tte8ti<M|Kble £ie^ tfaet IbrOfUs^at the 
country nl Icf^e some c^atimcki^ xa ifi feiultf exttiMaely adverse 
to' liord government/ atid extremely consolatory to 

‘the Consemtive ^ty>bas been exdted^ and developed to nn ex¬ 
tent altogether laafiereieen and andreamed of during the last ^ree 
or ibtxr months of this recess* At three great county elections, 
in tmn of them to &e niter discoihfiture tn eimniious masses of 
local Whig ttiduenee, Oooservative nmmbeig have recently been 
returned in ibe room of Wbigs—and in eveiy one of these cases 
the itsult has been distinctly traced to the same causes*—the alarm 
and "horror excited by the audacious pxposition of the unchanged 
principles^ and mote concentrated purposes, of the Radical faction 
•>-us undtsgui&ed hostility to whatever remains of our old con¬ 
stitution in* Church and btate-*—its haughty and contemptuous 
pationage ol * UHti Igblboume’s goveinmeiit'-r-and the appa- 
leiit’y itiexpUcahle fact of that nobleman’s public denial ot any 
compact or alhainsa whatever having been entered into between 
las immediate friends and that taction, previous to their conjoined 
attack upon the government of Sii Robeit Peel. 

if bir dofan Walsh bad thought it worth fais while to look to the 
public press for further tokens of public feeling, he would have 
foml he same change, or reaction, at least as plainly indicated. 
7'ht journals of all sorts in town and country which gave the most 
cdicuve support to JLord Grey—and which transieried then adhe¬ 
rence U» l^rd Melbourne himself when he fust occupied the 
place of prime minister—^tliese journals have honi , m ith only one 
exception, deserted the Cabinet. Except tlie * Edinbui i;li Review / 
magnates aie now all Conseivative. 'Ihe kss inilueiitiai 
pnmg^ winch still continue to labour on the nmiisleiial sidt, do ,o 
witlk sueh decisive maiks of ladicalism—all of them, viitho'it ex¬ 
ception, have so largely pat taken m the late svsteui ot attacks on 
the piinciple of the Protestant Chuich Establishment in ficland, 
and on the veiy existence ot the House of Pecis.iii the toim and 
f h.nacter of ail heredttar> and independent biaucli oi the senate, 
that tQ speak of them as Whig ]oiiinalH is an outiagc on common 
sense, even our icspectable not the in bielhien themsdvcs, indeed, 

have on bome recent occasions, as, ioi instmee, m then fiatteiing 
pationage Me srs. Tomki is and Jenkins, lent a tiaiisitoij echo at 
](ast to^oine of the mostotieiisue ot all the doctiines now most iin- 
pctuonslj 'lumpet^d within tlu camp ot asowed Jacobinism. Wc, 
liowcvei,hn* no wish to dwell on sucli slips—the ‘ Edmbuigh Re¬ 
view*'.has uni lined on the wltulc as much ot n \\ lug journal asanv 
{ouinal couM be aftei the passing of the Rtloriii Bill.—But— with 
that one exccjltiou—itniaj bea!>SLitcd,wilhuut tcai ut contradiction, 
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Uiat * tba |iubtic‘oresg' of Gi^at Britain is and hw'been 
some time past eimei* radical or conscrviune.' it eitbear denoulfces 
Lord Melbourne,'^ctr fiatters Mr. O'CotmeU! And we apprebencT 
the Whigs Uifwaselvea will not den-jr •litat the mc»t impdS’taiU* 
changes whkb have occurred in this department liave been to vthd 
side of coiiservatisfn. it is indeed remarkable that, ahUoui^ new* 
journals ou the Tadical side apting up ever^ day, each endeavour¬ 
ing to surpass the odier in revolutionary viokuce,«->-umoog the 
old established publieationg of whatever afta^n «nj<J^tng cou- 
sidemble extent of ^nrculalion ui family eircA'S -^toe ‘only circula¬ 
tion which ever is of much value-—amonj^ these the cause u^con- 
servatism has been gaining invert upou convert—day after day, 
week aftei week, and moiiUi after mouth—ni spite of allxhe coiui 
and patronage lavished by the existing government on lho«>e 
by whom the lileiary lalx>ur of such publications is inaiiiiy pci- 
lotmed 

It would be iudclicate to hazard more than an allusion to indi¬ 
vidual wntcis of the vety highest class. • * l^nd Mclboutnb’s go¬ 
vernment’ does not need to be remnuied by us that it has foiknted 
the allegiance of the contemporary literajy names which had, dm nig 
tiic lust twenty years, been counted lirst among tlie tiuc and S(>li(i 
oinainents of the Whig cause. 

But a<* to these niattcis^—or malteis vciy noai ly akin—lot us 
heal tlie leUiclant evidence of the ^ Kdmbuigh lleview'' il.tt)*. 
Very shortly altei Mr. O’ConncU’b pilgrimage had tciiuinatcd, thus 
v\ rites our liououicd coutemporaiy: 

‘The Coiiit, wc feai,is against Ministers, The f’hurchis against 
them, and icgaids them as the source of all its perils. The aristocrat3D| 
v\ h( thei in Pat liament ot iu the country, is their implacable enemjUtauu, 
h itiiig rt'foim only soinew'hat less bitterly than it hates tliem, W'ouhl 
tvcnsuppoitdrcfoiminggovornmcnt of Tories, if such a course might 
only lelitvc them from the Whig'^. Last of all, the House of Com¬ 
mons lb but by d narrow majority for them; and of that small ma- 
jotity theie aic many iinfncndly m tluir tenets both to their persons 
and tluu j»olicv, who only suppoit tlitni through fear of their consti¬ 
tuents ’—No. C'XXV,, ji. ISO. 

Aftci adverting to the pliiiib for making the Ho»«t8 of J\‘ei ^ 
tkctive, which liad been advocated by bo many <)f the niinoi nii- 
lu^leiul jouinalb last suminer—the * Review ’ conUnucs : 

‘Many have suggested, what is indeed the Amoriran plan, tliat 
thceleitivc fianchise should be liighcr; and const<n< ntiy tli^t llit* 
se'cond chamber should i< present a tlass of iruliMflu Js dilleremt'from 
those who choose the fiist. Suppose, tlieii, that only p^sons ot *liOOl. 
a-year or upwards weie to elect among the pter*'—or,^flieie beiiyj no 
dibtinttion m favour ot jieers, suppose they were* to elioose among all 

VOL. Lv, NO, cx. clas‘«rs 
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.classes iodiscriroinately—what would be the result ? We are Iw no 
infcans certain that a better chamber than tlie present House of juords 
npt1)e found ; but wc are very sure that it would be quite as 
hostile to libciral principles; indeed it would probably be more hostile 
-~for the wealthier classes would by no means return as many liberal 
. peers as now sit by right in the Upper House. 

•The truth is, that the evil lies a little deeper than many imagine 
who discuss this question. It comes from the unhappy but unde¬ 
niable fact, that a large majority, not ouly^of the peers, but of the 
property of the country, is alarmed at, if not positively adverse to, 
reform. This is the state of our case; this the condition of the 
probium we have to solve; and shutting our eyes to it is quite useless 
and qaite childish.’— E(finh Itev. No.'^OXXV., p, 801. 

v\iter**alluding to these passages—which we have lliought it 
better to quote litnatm —Sir ,Iohn Walsh proceetls, in language 
which wc are juoud to adopt:— 

* The admis.siop of the Edinburgh Reviewer, that the property of 
the country is hmtHe to the Moocinentt is a most important one. 
He nUist have been inspired hy some sirigular and evanescent impulse 
of candour and sincerity, when lie granted a position fatal to his 
cause. The propel ty of the country opposed to the present govern- 
nienl! —not merely the great colossal fortunes, nor only the alHticnt 
gentry,— hut the property of the country, from the class jtossc.ssing 
an independence of HOOt. a year! Let u.s not lose sight of this fact,— 
let us not forget a statem(‘nt coming from a quarter which invest'- it 
xvith addod weight, because it must have been a reluctant concession 
of a truth too obvious to be denied. The properly of the CDuntry 
ojqjosed to the Movement! In these times we 'Miino* f»Ll quite 
certain that designs which are opposed by the property o( the country 
^inay not succeed, but wo may at least ^c■ntnre to assett that they 
ouglst not to do 80. ^'he property of the country opjiosf'd to Radi- 
calismi Hear this, you who possess property, and yet sluinher in 
inactivity !•—'Hear it, you who enjoy the inestimable hleasiiifis of in¬ 
dependence, and yot trifle with tJio sja^it of political and ilemoi'iMtie 
agitation!—Hear it, all who value the inheritance of your fatliers, tir 
tlio acquired fruits of your own l.iboias!—Hear it, and draw llii.-, 
corollary from it—a corollary certain as matljemati«'al denlotl^tr^ltioM, 
—that if the property of the country he oppo'.ed to Radieali.Mu, lladi- 
ealism will be opposed to the piopeity of the country. 'J'heie i. 
little of the temper of Quakftisin in that jiarty—little ilisjiosition to, 
requite active hostility Avith me* k torhtaram e— littli* temple in the 
j>ursuit of its objects. The property of the eouiitrv is the mo'-t 
temjiting bait witli which to cviite tin appetite of tiie demoeiaev. It 
alua»"s Inquires great .self-re.str.iim ni the lladieal to nsi'-t the 

teniptution of stiniulatiiig tlieir lolUmers by to .seilmiiig un incentive; 
hut if, in addition, they have the proA-oeatioii of finding its jiowerful 
Weight throAvn into the scale against tlum, doubt not that they will 
lideltnnine to sulncrt it. The iiifluenei' of projieity is so strong, so 

steady. 
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steady, and bo extensive, that in the long run it \yiH certdSniy ol^n 
the victory, unless it be broken dovm by soihe violenl tfhd ailaden 
effort/ . • 

It would bo ifnpoBi^bte to a<jd any strength to thejus^ceof 
this statement, so far as it goes; there can be no doubt that ddc 
alarm excited by considerations such as Sir Jolin points to has of 
late been felt very profoundly, and acted upon very extensively 
too, among classes pi the community which had for a long time 
refused to open their eyes to the danger which prj)per|y in its. 
masses must ever incur from the unguarded predommance of de¬ 
mocracy ; all this the Kdinbiirgh Keview' itself virtually ^mits. 
We rather think that the alarm among the classes to which^vebave 
alluded began to be perceptible at a very early period of I.ord 
Grey’s own administration. When that minister first expressed his 
opinion that the tithe system of Ireland must be changed, he 
was careful to add, that, until tlie legislature sfiould have changed 
it, the governnienl must of course enforce the payment justly 
exigible under the existing law'. Rut the system of vacillation 
and coquetting had aheady begun—^his colleague Lord Ahhorp 
was rash enough to aiinounre, not long after, in the blouse of Com¬ 
mons, that the government would no longer allow the 1111111817 
force to be called in, in case of tithe paymeiit.s in Ireland bidng 
lefnscd; and this declaration, by every man who knew any thing 
of Ireland, was felt to be a most .serious assault upon the principle 
of property. It was clear to every such person, that if the nii- 
nisler .should utter a similar declaration as to rent in Ireland, the 
consequences, as to another species of projierty, would be precisely 
the .same—and who could not foresee that the Irish peasantry, who 
uevt i did }'a} iilhe in icalily at all, would soon learn to«xtend 
lor dicniseivcs the pia('tical application of the new ministerial 
doclrinc ? All men knew' that, though the mijitary force is 
seldom wanted to secure tlu. discharge of just obligations in Eng¬ 
land, ih existence i.s iieie, a.s in all otlier countries, the source of 
obedience to the civil power—the ratio ultima legum: but all 
mm w'cie avfaie that that which operated unseen in Kuglund 
was obliged to be, brought cou.slantly into open action among 
the muliiciplincd anti lawless population of the isiister island—and 
that tt> proelaiut its future disuse there, was to rtmoVc from the 
apprc'licti.sion of ihc dcbtf»r the only argument of which he had 
'ever piactically acknowlodged the weight. This w'a'< tlic begin¬ 
ning of an edarm wliicli received, at every new enlargement <'f the 
Movement power, siuiio new accession —and a corres]>ondently 
extending intUience among classes of the coinmmijffy, untler tntli- 
nary circumstances the least disposed to take nincli interest in 
llie ilclails of polilic.al administration. 
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‘.But th^ iirst Open asrsault upon Uie principle of property was, 
formuately 4 or property, combined with tlie first decided assault 
upon a*principle which, when fairly assailed, could rally round it 
ieelitlgs yet stronger and deeper, interests still more extensive, 
dod ^erefora still more powerful, than, if thus unaided, the 
IK^eiit principle of property itself might have been able to com^ 
mand in its hour of peril. It w^s combined with the virtual 
announcement of unfriendliness to the principle of a Protestant 
Church ^establishment in li eland—that unfriendliness which has 
now passed into the form of undisguised hostility—and has accord-, 
iiigly* urrayctl in opposition to the Movement a force which no 
danger*of a merely secular description could ever have aroused 
with such a startling summons, or armed with such a settled and 
resolved determination. It is this assault that has widened To- 
lyisni into Consei vatism; which has merged a liumbleil and 
defeated political paity in the colossal dimensions of a national 
and religious one. ' 

Sir .lohii Walsh examines the Irish Church question at con¬ 
siderable length, and with statesman>like caution. lie b> no 
means takes so high ground as wc have always been inclined to 
do on this subject. For our own views, confirmed by every atom 
of later cxpeiicncc, we refer to an, article which we drew up four 
year» ago, under the title ‘ State and Prospects of lielaiuH.’ We 
need not take the trouble of reproducing in another fotin eithei 
the facts which we then reviewed, or the arguments wliicii w'c then 
endea\ouicd to enforce. W^e adhere to that delibeiate stutement 
in eveiy particular. But we aie well aware that many excellent 
CoHAoroafives, particularly in parliament, aie not piepaied to 
adopttall our views on-this subject; and we believe we may 
safely add that all CortA'p^rvadves —with the exception of one ahli* 
and most W'orthy man, Mr. Piisey, whose opinion was pervcited 
by the influence of a totally false foreign analogy— are prepaicd 
to concur in every pait of that Chapter on the Irish Church, which 
Sir John Walsh sums up in these stt iking paragraphs: 

is an axiom in Irish politics, wliicli ought to be ever present to 
the statesman, that the excess of Catholics over 

, Protestants vinw^isiJefSely as the projierty-jintclHgence, and civiliza¬ 
tion of the class of society. 1 do not mean tliat this is a necessary 
oonseqiifucc of the moral and social effects of the two religions ; hut 
that, from the passages in the History of lielaiid to which I Jiave 
adverted, Catholicism has become tlie faith of the vast mass of the 
dcscewdiuits of the aboriginal 1 cltic tribes compoaing (except in the 


* Qii.irh’rlj R*vu‘w, Vol. XIj\'T.. p. 410 ve .iKo an aitule ‘ On the Roman 
Caltnr.ie Question,’ in Vol. XWV III —the aiguinentol \ilnch, lu all its parts, has 
ei*ii Intheito couftnned !>} the coiiise of events. 

Nortli) 
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North) the lower and laborious orders, while. Protestantism is^^iAhe 
hereditary badge of those English settlers who have at diftl^reiit tin^. 
grafted upon Ireland all that she possesses'^of social improvenmi^t.^ 

* Such is the problem which Ii'elaod presents to the British etatea** 
man;—nation split into two great but unequal divisions, separated 
from each other by language and religion; the one comprising the 
immense majority of an unenlightened peasantry, brave,, ardent, and 
naturally generous, l^t bred up in complete subjection to an ex¬ 
tremely ambitious priesthood, and cherishing. an hereditary enmity, 
national as well as religious, against their Protestant ftdlow^country- ' 
men. This body is confronted by a far smaller numeribal amQjpat of 
Protestants, yet possessing iuterests wbieh have the most powerful 
claims upon our consideration and su 2 )port. The propei^y of the 
country is Protestant in a still larger proportion than the population 
is Catholic, The number of Protestants compared with ’ Catholics, 
in the classes of the nobility and landed gentry, is overwhelming; in 
the trading and commercial part of the community, is considerable; 
among artisans and small shopkeeiKU’s, is still respectable : .it is only 
among the swarmkig agricultural pojtulation of the southern and 
western province? tliat the Protestants, arc entirely swamped and lost.’ 

Sir John brealts off iiUo a disquisition on tithe^ as a nio<le of 
supporting any church eslablisliment, through which we shall not 
follow liim. For all the alleged evils of lithe, whether theoretical or 
practical—wliellicr arising out of the nature of lithe itself, or out 
of the pccu)i;tr state of society in Ireland—we were offered a com¬ 
plete remedy by the bill which Lord Stanley introduced in 1834, 
Tiiiie was to be converted into a iixed annual payment, varying 
only in piopoition to the average pi ice of corn, and all collision 
between the clergy and the j)easantry would have been rendermi 
inqjossible—hail that bill passed into a law. The Conservatives iii 
the Commons suppoited that bill strenuously, and so would the 
L<nds—but for alterations, produced in committee by Mr. O’Coii- 
iicll, which iiad totally diaiiged its substance and character. It 
was in all Us- leading provisions adopted in the bill which Sir, 
Jiciirv Huulinpe introduced at the commencement of the laatj 
.sc&sion. V\'c aie, therefore, entitled to look at Uie church w' 
Ireland os it wovid aland vvere those 

lemoved—whicli the government of Sir R<)jli«rt“lrSiSei w'ould have, 
removed but for the iiitiigucs and matuKiivTds of his unprincipled 
opponent-, ; and supposing them removed, can any man doubt 
'that policy and justice cfpially pro.s-cribe. the maintenance ot llie 
church ol Irelaiul, for the reasons (to go no higher) thus stilted by 
Sii John Walsh I 

‘1st. It will he supported witliout taxing the Catholic peai|»ritr>, 
either rtally or apiiarently, and it will (iccasion no collision batween 
the rrutestant cleigs' and their parishioners. , . 

• 2iKl. 
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*'S^d. It will be tuaiptained directly by the landed pfojier^ of Ire- 
which*iS Protestant. 

* 3r^« It is a property vested in the Churchy and confirmed to it by 
the mdst Boleinn compact between the two countries, that of the Act 
of Union. Without raisin^ that nicest and most difficult of all fjues- 
tibns, the abstract rif^ht of the supreme power in the state to interfere 
with this property, it may safely be assumed that nothing but tbe 
most imf)erative necessity could justify it. ^ 

♦ 4th. It is cherished and reverenced by the whole Protestant popu¬ 
lation of Irelahfl, both from their ardent attachment to the religion of 
which it is the minister, and from their firm persuasion that it is their ” 
security against the encroa«?hing bigotry of Popery, and against the 
ambition aijjd cupidity of those who make that a cloak for the accom¬ 
plishment of their temporal designs. 

‘ 5tli. That'the feelings and opinions of the Protestants, comprising 
the Presbyterians and followers of the Church of England, are en¬ 
titled to the greatest consideration and respect, because, however 
numerically inferior, they unite in themselves all the other elements 
of social imi)Ovtance in a civilized community—education, intelligence, 
property, and station ; because they arc the only portion of the nation 
really attached to the connexion with England ; because they arc right 
in regarding attacks upon their Church as in fact attacks upon their 
projjcrty, upon their existence as a part of the community, and upon 
the Union itself. 

‘ 6th, It is the barrier against the increase of Calhoiii ism in the 
lower classes, and the only means of affording a rallying point to the 
Protestants, who, in Leinster, Munster, and Couuauglii, arc, as it were, 
overwhelmed by the rapid multiplication of tlie pauper Catholic poim- 
lation. The Establishment is reproached with liaving failed to uccuiu- 
j)lb;h its purposes, since its followers hav<! diniiiiishcd, wliilc the rival 
faith InA added to its numbers. Catholicl:on lias increased because 
poverty has multiplied, and also he(•au^e the scattered Protestants in 
the lower classes, insulated among the followers of a hostile crc'cd, ex¬ 
posed often to persecution, anil always to hi .singled otst as the objects 
of dislike, estrangement, and suspicion, liavo been gradually comp' lied 
either to emigrate or to abjure their religion. But because the (‘linrch 
Establishment has been unequal altogether to cope with these diilicul- 
ties, it must not be abandoned as utterly ineflicient, unle.-’s \vc would 
de.sire the total extirpation of the Protestant faith. Let it, on the 
contrary, rereivc every refoim of vvliicii it i.s susceptihle, for the pur- 
posi' of adding to its influence and etriciem'y. 

‘ 7th. An institution providing tor the residence of clergymen of 
the Church of England in the la'inote rural parishes is frauglit with 
so many'ijnportant bfiu'hts to a country like Ireland, that even did 
it e\iaf:, and were not that «;xistt-iu’e linked witli so many precious 
national interests it would be well to civate ir. 'J'nKx even th<' 
thf most ertrrmr ertfc, thut of a pansh. tn u'hicli l/icretcvi't 
m l^rofcstaul parishioners^ thr probuhility ts, Unit a parish m) cinnm- 
« slanccd 
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siancSdwoUldiiimiaitt a poptUMion tsomkting utiHrefy of 
If there were resident landlords^ resident middlemen^ resMmt tradq^ 
the inferenee would be that there were »o»ie Protestants, Jtn erclu- 
sioelp Catholic papulation footlld be a population of cottiers Ad af 
smalt fdirmers not much raised above them. Now in such a oovnmdV 
nity would not the residence of a gentleman, having received a liberal 
edncaiion, on whom a sacred profession imposes the duties of morality 
and religion^ whose rvl0w?i to themselves gives them a claim upon his 
good o^tmSf who takes nothing from tkeni^ and who spends a moderate 
incojne among than, be productive of the greMtest possibkrben^t ? Can 
Oy* nfuse to admit ihatt as missionaries of dvilixaUon^ db wellq^of n*- 
tigioiiy this distribution of resident ministers among this wild popmaUon, 
must be fraught with inestiniahle benefit y As the. chatmcU of some¬ 
thing like English feeling, as the means of retaining same nold o f the 
penpie, as the formati'm of centres round which ]*tol( stafitism may 
rally, as the organs of many temporal mlcantages to the peasantry., the 
establishment of these outposts and videlies of tlw. Church of England 
seems grounded in true policy. 

' bth. A Protestant government, the head of a great Protestant 
empire, however it may act upon the wise and beneficent principles of 
tuieratioti, cannot and ought not to push them so far as to regard the 
two religions with absolute indiifcrence. The interests, the support, 
the extension of the Protestant faitii, ought to bo more precious to it 
than that of the Catliolic. It should not oppress'or injure the latter, 
hut it ought to foster, protect, and encourage the former.’ 

Our author says iu conclusion :— 

‘ I shall not lengthen tliis chapter by examining in detail Lord 
.lolm Russell 8 expedie/»t of devoting a portion of the Church revenues 
to the purposes of general education, embodied in his resolution. 
Could this proposition be weighed calmly, distinct from the party 
feelings ill wliuli it originated, and without reference to th^party 
objects wliich it was designed to accomplish, its weakness and nullity 
would roipjiio no coinineiit. Outraging the feelings of the Pro¬ 
testants, introducing a iniiuflplc whii li must sweep away their Church, 
it (lues not pretend to satisfy the Catholics; it is accepted as a thing 
of no Auluf eNcejit in .-,0 far ai it introduces the point of the wedge. 

‘ As a means of tliorougliiy embroiling the question, it appears to 
have answered its end. It irduld be superfluous to reason upon it as a 
sijsUm adapted to trampiiilizc the feuds or to ameliorate, the condition 
of I he Irish people—since these are objects which it never was intended 

to rff'fCl. 

• Such are the views and opinions ujion whidi tlie Conservative 
Imdy rest their defence of the niaiutenance and Integrity of the iHsh 
Ciiurch, wlicu the pro['Osed rcd'urnis sliall have added to its clH(SeiK'y, 
and removed the <jl)jections arising from the present svstem uf tit’ 
These opinions are the very reverse of intolerant or«*)igoted ; they 
are founded upon a jii'-t and comprehensive estimate, of tlie clai^rfts of 
iJic two religious parties , they are. not formed in a spiTit of hostility 

to 
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la^he Catholics ;ShaY do not oxelude every measore of rondliation; 
they are ^»4ioUy deKiieivev<»~they only repel encroachment. We 
"'jfnercly declare that an institution, the temporal benefits of which are 
.gteaf and common to the followers of both religions, which is pr^ 
tected by national engagements of the most solemn nature, which is 
therished by tho most valuable portion of our Irish fellow subjects, 
which is the strongest link between^he two countries, which is the 
most efficacious instrument for bcattcring tl^ seeds of civilization 
and improvement in temole and hai bat ous districts, shall not, with 
our conwnt, 4»e sacnficcd by party intrighes to the most formidable 
enemy of the'greatness and prosperity of the British empire.' 

Such is Sir John Wflsli’s clear statement. Such aie the lea- 
sons lor \3l1ich Coiiscrvatites, of even the most niodoiate shade, 
consicUr the MiiUbtciial assault on tiie lush Church as equally im¬ 
politic and unjust. It is by airesting the progiess ol this assault 
that the House ot l.oi(ls has'couceiitiated on itself the rage of the 
baffled liisiiiy, and then ministerial tools; but it is the same 
display of honesty, wisdom, and biavers, that has lestoied the 
Uoubc of Lords to ihcir iightful station in public opinion ; and 
Urns enabled them to icsiime, with saicty and honour, die iiee 
dischaigc of all the noble lunctioiU*^with which tiicy aie charged 
by die Constitution fui the gcneial benedt ot us all. 

The pc Uish mmof C.9 ot Loid JMclhouinc, the coaise vitupei.i- 
tion of tile two AttuiiKy-Gencials, and the fiantic denunciations 
oi dun itnictaiit inastti, were all die icsult of the stand made hy 
the House of Petis on bchali ot the Cluiuh in lul.nid. Tlic 
jtrPie^npK put foith by these persons and tin 11 \.nious uiiii(.ihiiL,s 
embrace a widci s<ope; but heie was the tiue souite ol all tlu^se 
walcis ot bitterness We shall not coiuh'><end to am d<lciKc oi 
the Loids against the vague and vain d iinpiit ilions lo whuh then 
manly cxeitions fxpostd them. Sii .lohu ('ampbilis ciasMt J 
phia'>c, * that they did nothing but Innhe the lulls of die Coin- 
rnqus,*—and Lord John HnsstH’s swtipmg asscition, that * liny 
had been opposed to every libiIal me isiiK toi seven yeais,’ have 
been exposed and answticd bv a high spintcci Uoman i. alluthc 
gentleman, in such iuliicss of ihlail, ai li with such ovf iwin. lining 
sueetss, that we ma\ sale!) content ouiulves with a leitKiKe to 
*his most valiiahU pmiphht It v is on tlu ot \ugust that 

ISn J. Caiiipltll III id( lisehe.iiit •>! tuinnl iihout 'J he 

insli C'huirh Bill had not been I id on the t..bh o( the Louis 
until the 1 >th ot the same nitinth, and the othei luui Ill'll! 
hills o( tin sission follovud sniii. ivtK on the isih, ll e‘-Oth, 


* lli( * \ iiiiIk 1 114 n (t tlu lilt'll ol 1 1 tN i n a Sn s < t 1 itti is tii tlu 1 (hImi 
nf tin* iiniis lij 1 ui IS Miidimll 1 sij I aiiist r e 1 w lit'. Kin it ^ i it-Kil 
b} Mt ( 'n kn i .t i sij u i( form 

the. 



the and the figth. Between the Srd^of Auigust, ypi 
U>e moment when Sir John was speaking, 'the Houses of l^rds 
had already returned unaltered thirty-two bills, and returned witlT** 
amendments nineteen! The whole number of bills ietuiijhd bj( 
them to the House of Commons duting that burkintj mouth (If 
August, a as 5ti, 

But f(jts es( ct ah hosfe docert —and the imputation of having done 
nothing but 6u?/ch>^Uie bills of the Commons ought to iinpi ess 
a salutary lesson on the minds of the Conservative leaders in the 
JTpper House. Their wise and happ} selection of|fie Church in 
lieland as the pioper question on vihicli to re>assuit the legitimate 
cHcicise of their authoiit), has awakene3 on their own behalf a 
bicadth of sympathy which they could haidly have cr^nted on, 
had the point in debate been one more immediately •connected 
with their own peisonal and peculiar interests. Tiiey must not 
lose hold of the advantage thus gained. They constitute the 
gicat banier to the cncioachmcnts of ivadlcahsm—they have 
made that to be keenly felt; and the resentment they have thus 
inclined is not likely to prove temporary or evanescent. They 
iniivst look forward to a succession of collisions. They must not 
undeiiate the opposing foicfi. No means must be omitted by 
winch the Lords could still fuith^r confirm apd fortify themselves 
Hi the public opinion of the country—^as tlieviitiinl representatives 
(>1 the piinciiles and sentinunts of the Conscivative body. They 
must coii^idei how novel and anomalous aic the ciicumstanccs in 
which liny liave betn placed by lecent changes. 'J’licy have now 
no initwoik ai^anist then uatuiai foe—they must beat the biiint 
as they aie. They must no longei adluie to the same attitude 
that suited then fotini i ((mdilion and means of defence. *TccR- 


nu.d iidcs, and petty (ustonis, and outwoin analogies, must be 
di-»ug!ndcd. 'Tiny must asstil llieir light and title to adapt their 
line ol conduct in nMtiy«things to flu* alteied slate of their rela- 
1 ions to both ih( othn btantlns^d the legislature, to the eACCu- 
tivc go\i inuunt, and to the nation at laige. 

We picsnnu no man wdl \ciitnic> to sav that the House of 
Coinnioiis has Ktently in.ide a iiioie spUndid display in eloquence, 
111 slatcsinaiislMp, tv<n iii the inaiiagement of ordiiiaiy hnsniess,, 
than h id hten usual in tin ante*leloiin jn nod - oi to deny that, on 
the fontiaiy, it has snak m puhlii opiaani m cotisiqnciKo ol its 
h< n loloie niit samph d tshibifon rd ‘■i< md-iati sja < dnlicalion. 
Wild ami puenh llvuiins, shallow uasonmg, df use ii/mnaiiye, and 
la->t, not least, ol vulii.u v.miiI\ ami the o\nwccning ainbidoii for 
mdividual nutoiuiv. Ih< (Ijlatunness ol tin ,i p¥»)(< cdnigs, ‘he 
waste ot tunc on \uhiaue and uUti Inlh s, and *i1jc neglect of 
bilious hM'‘mcs' at il ’ pioptr Inm <d the "i-sioi*, may pdhaps 
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efllMing^, Whttt tbi^. tattitSs have plainly |)^dWc^, to&i’ 
pwki^^in'ActiQriJimth^pfZfi of ihiS Lfftdt^ until jpubbi^ bitiki’ 
has bleti vv^iiisd Hs to the tOj|i>ics of the s^]ii^, iDst ail Hvethiei^ 
eiiiitcl'htierettlii^ fjfoposed measures, and can offer onty an exhausted 
and Jaded attendoti to any new discussion of them in another place. 
It'appears to us that die Lords have it in their own power to 
cOdnteract titis cunning, and that they ouglfl to exert it deiihc' 
lately ai^ boldly: 

‘ We^iiave tlhe niascuUne’understanding and energy of the Duke or~ 
Wellington—we have the profound legal acquirements and lucid elo¬ 
quence of I^rdLyndhurst—we have received the important accessions 
of Lords Uanterbury, Ashburton, and Abingcr—we have the states¬ 
manlike abilities of Lords Aberdeen, WharnclilFe, and Marrowby. Wo 
want no means of producing an impression upon the public mind, and 
of enabling the Hopse of Lords to take that prominent place in the 
eyes of the nation to which its station entitles it. It places itself in 
an unnecessarily subordinate and disadvantageous situation, when it 
consents to wait upon the dilatoriness of the Commons, and when it 
I'estricts its labours to the correction and revision of theirs. It is thus 
thrown into the shade, -its existence is almost forgotten; it only 
comes into action at the very end Of the session; and is only known 
as rejecting, postponing, or mudifying the measures of the Lower 
House. 

‘ I entertain a strong opinion that it would be desirable for the Con¬ 
servative party in the House of Ixirds to originate a certain number of 
measures, in conformity with the views and intentions of Sir llobeir 
reel’s administration. I would wisli them to work out tlje jn ineijiles 
laj|[l down in his celebrated Address to the Electors of Taniwortli, and 
subsequently embodied in the different bilL, which, during liis short 
term of odice, he had an opportunity of at least submitting to ilie 
legislature. No friend to^the House of Lords could wjsli to see them 
running a race of popularity against the Canmons, and endeavouriug 
to outbid them for the applause of tlie democracy. Jlut. it is gcuierally 
admitted tliat certain measures of practical reform are absolutely iv- 
quired, as much by the universal demand of the natiou, as by tlieir own 
perfect reasonableness, justice, and expediency. They formed the 
principal part of the scheme of policy unfolded by the late Conser¬ 
vative administration. • 


* It is not more contrary to precedent for a majorily in the L>rds to 
assume tlic conduct of certain measures, with or without the concur¬ 
rence <)f the ministry, tliaii for the ministry to letain ollicc in defiance 
of the opposition of a majority in the Lorils. If they chose to resign, 
it would he a far more advantageous ground of ditfercnce—tliat they 
retired because Jibe House of Lords passed measures of Reform to 
Avhich <thcy were not parties, than tiiat it had rejected bills which they 
ha'd, carried throvigh the Commons. 


‘ The 
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* The manifest ekp^ietit^ of » 4 ivibien of k|»eui^ba(;weeh Ihe 
Housefll, when the Comm^gms are perceptibly overahelmlBd^with Jlio. 
accumulation, i& another argument of obvious weight Whyn^hmUa 
half the most important public questions be in abeyance^ rhtl^the 
Commons arc engrossed with some one or two, ot with some luattci* 
of merel} private or partv interest, such as the case of B^rOn Smitli, * 
01 the coipinittfc e on Ah. Sheirs (Unuc r convci sation at tlie Athenmum j 
The subjects, foi exani^e, of llefotin ipthe Chuiuh, and of C'umpm- 
tation of Tithes, might with ptiulut piopnety W taken up by the 
Uppei House.^ 

■“ Whafevi i mav he the mode of (onstitulmg legiulalivc - 

nliethei by hticditai v i Jght, by popular t lection, oi otherwise—-they as t 
upon the lommuintv at luge, nut by mcan& oi their oigani 7 |^oTj, but 
in {lopoition to tht abilitie*! and 8 tnt*‘smanhkc‘ powers thiy disph^ 
One ol the rlap tiap Radical cries is, that the Rccts ate a fcvl^hurid' 1 
indniduals opposed to a nation. Why is tlm dcscnptioa inroiieit i* 
l&t. ileiaubc tli&\ oic not opposed to the nation, bpt waimly and tho- 
loughly Huppoittd bv the great nia)onty of its piiipeity, and by no 
inconsidetabie numcncul piopuition of its population. 2 ad, }ii.causc 
tin V do not abaimilale to the natuie of a body of individuals mote than 
the few 1 undiid mcmlKis oi the House of ( onnnon& dun Both are 
intigtai paits of the Constitution , both ato dclibeiativc public assein- 

I lies, and ol both that very publicitj is an esstntiai attiibute. The 

II il 4 >11 mil judac thtm by tlieii woiks, and not I'ly the mode of thtir 
loniution II thi Jlousi of Commons should continue to exhibit the 
siiue iiiethf itmi—the same dilatonness—the same proneiiiss to tn- 
\ aldehite — tht um seoidmess of second-rate oiators—the bume 
u nl of d’st 11 ti >11 111 A\ istina its time upon petty piieate bquahbks, it 
1 not the la ( eiasititMUs whith can prevent its ediii ictei and 
mill till I iiom sinking It }iil)li( estimatiou, li the House of Luidb« 
buii^ lotw iul\e (I ul istd lilt dsuies ot piaetieal utihti—ittluv^show 

III the <11 i issjuii ui Ihoii eiiattuni talent, lud in the eonduet ot thtm 
t'lioii^h till 11 >us( busiiu ss like a'dn/tmeitt—ii they cntei upon a 

DU it ,>ht M ol iction, and ]ui>\i that then views and })ohcyaiein 
ttoi ' 111 1 ith thctKieetationsol the great and liberal Conserv ttivc 

put\ 111 tins iiiiioii, all lilt tlanoui oi the Radital piess will not pie- 
Mill ill a itipi ling It weight and authoiit^ in t ic community’ 

\\ lit lilt 1 the Iau<1s ait a )e i picp nt d to at t iti the full spiiit of 
ibesL sug«,t stioiis- wiiitliti llu > an llienisihis, altei undtigoiug 
silth a long tonliiiuetl tliseipflilt ol illionti aiit) coiituine lies^ iwau 
oi the It il ( \t( lit to wliieli lltc public niiii<i with itspittto the in ami 
men dutiis b is alit <I\ ii.,littd—wt eo not pioKssto s.*) , but we 
ippie! end lliMf ( III lx no ioidit tlial tin i lia\t, at •!! <veuts,^oni- 
pbtei} made up ll < ii niix’snot loshiink lioiii tin giuiind oi liieii 

• •• 

Vt miiiUti I I < « is I ) th litiiiui'tli ti 'sysleiii tfl Hit 

I 1 h Ri e Is in !■ teti s smi s tu us m llie M,i> hiot i lice de iijclu 

f d^lensne 
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!<.<ijn8ive*8tMid;Sncl tbat.this bdng sO) even if there were nothing 
, nipre, wd >11187 calculate upon a very speedy catastrophe to'the 
present JLfOrds'Lieutenant of X>ovi'uing Street. *We have lent 
r/Aen/Downing Street,* said the epigrammatic member for Tippe¬ 
rary, ' and they have given u$ the Irish Church’—this rent at all 
events must be paid—they are pledged by all the obligations 
which any cabinet can be under tb stand by that measure which 
formed the very basis of their assault upod! Sir Robert Peel— 
which forme^, and continues to form, thu keystone of their alliance 
with tne de^iocracy aud Catholicism Uiat constitute their sole 
strcngVi; and they well know that to persist in this measure is 
to fall. * ^ 

Tlie author of the very acute tract entitled ^ Reflections 011 tlie 
0*ConnoH Alliance,’ has a passage which we must indulge our¬ 
selves with quoting in this place: 

‘ It is said that JVlinisters have offered to compromise, or throw 
overboard the ‘*gr#at priuciple” avouched by the “appropriation- 
clause”—that “ great principle of secular appropriation of ecclesias¬ 
tical property,” which, Mr. Shell tells us, “ annihilated the Torifh,” 
(meaning Sir R. Peel’s ministry,!). “ pledging the Whigs for ever 
and for ever to the principle, without w^ch all Chur<^Reform would 
he a mere imposture.” Now the mere overture of such a couqno- 
mise of this “ great-,prinoiple,” when it is recollected that it wa-s 
this very ])rinciple that ousted Sir R. Peel, and li(j^d the Whig Rirpp 
into power, on the shoulders of O’Connell;—the llife idea of any 
thing of the. sort, would, to use the expression of tii • 

Chronicle, “infamize” the men now in office to the tnd of tune. J3ut, 
unprincipled and reckless as they are, they dare not do this. It 
V)’ould call forth one universal yell of disgust and rage, tlie effects of 
which«Jio man can contemplate without alarm—efticts that would 
irohably supersede a more regular and a more instructive retribution. 

; and there i>lan and coiu'oct, widi 
a measure .solely’, contrived for the purpose 
g tnefillfeives into power,—to do this, and more—to effect 
their sordid purpose, aud to eject their able and high-minded rival; 
and now to repudiate aud disown the very act by which all this was 
effected—and still to ktcp their jiUiccs! if this proposal has been 
madt—nay, contemplated—kt it no longer be s.iid tliat the higs 
‘have disgraced themselves and their ji.irtv by thur alliame with the 
Kadu als : it i^ the 1 tfer to whom that alliance had brought dis¬ 
honour. 

‘ Rut, under any circumstances, the juunous who are called in 
eoiirte;*^’ Iiis IMajcstj’s mifi!'.ti'>is are outlie horns c.f a dileinnu. If 
they do actually back out of the infamous alliame, the great injiri 
I'll elf, ami tl\^' la//, together With the whole oja ii-nio'ithtd pack 
of d(SJst]nili\is, will I'lcome more hostile to tie ni t! an e\cr; and 
again will they be deiioiiiiced, as being cmii n.oie “ lu^e,’ luoie 

‘‘ biu'al, ’ 
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bnitiil,*’* mdre bloody*** and more ** incompelentl'' than tiha; 
to tkif, the tonmcHon that certain dtsehs^s mil ^ mad^y 
tha disappomted and injitriaied bepaarman that may subject iorlwof 
the confederates to impeachmerd,''^Heficetmn$t p. &st. * t 

fWe, like this spirited writer* are disposed to reject as something 
too bad for even the present Ministers* such an abaudoument of 
the principle to which they odred their instalment in office* as is 
here characterized in llrong but not too strong language. Suppose 
then that they bring forward their * alUiinportairt m^sure** their 
precious * sine qua non’ agaiit-^and that having carried ^ 
slender majority (none of th|in can anticipate anything bcftCir) in 
the Commons* and been defeated thc'iealtcr three to onp‘ in the 
Lords—suppose that they tlien act upon what all thdir organs 
have been avowing as their belief-~vtz. that the Lords take courage 
to throw out then scheme solely inconsequence of the nnrrownoss 
of their majorities below; and in short* demand their royal master^ 
authoiity tor a dissolution. If they obtained it, we should be 
undei no soit of alarm for tbe result Quite the contrary* The 
tide that has been driving so decidedly iu our favout* so far from 
turning* has not yet exhibited half its strength. The le-action 
will be more and more laigely evidenced Cvei-y time that rccur- 
luict'ishad to the sense of the outiagcd nation. After having 
iiseii giadiidlly fioin 100 to 320 in three short ycais* whi should 
we tear a lepetiUon of such expciiments? Not ccitainly on any 

n M idi '>'Miiroi to oul selves as a party—though there may be 
oiiiei ^loiiuds, and \eiy good ones. Hut what view is the King 
liktlv to take ol such a proposition ?—‘ No* gentlemen* this pai- 
Iiaini lit* vntuall 3 > }oiu own* since it made }OU my ministers, is 
not yi. t a twelvenionlli old—and am I asked to dissolve it* merely 
because the House of Commons is W'ltli you, to the extent of 
I t I ». I I ^ol<•s,■’ while }ou aie o]»posed rtB to<ll;^j|W?f 
by the delotniiucd and nuconqiieiable i^solutMwIMSr-T^-y™ 
the I ppei House,—by * the piopcity of the country 
jnepoudeiaiuo ot its intelligence,—and lastly, by my own opinions 
and ktlings, di lil>Hi.iiply iornnd and fervently cherished* touching 
the sacicil piinciple to which my family owed the throne of this 
Protestant tinpne V 

I’he * Ldinbuigli lL\iew*’ whose testimony wc base aluady ic- 
feircd to, does not conceal its painful appn hension lhat* weie 
the puscnl goverinncnt onre displaced, * a 'lory succession* 
without prospect of end, would be ibo fate of the counliy.'^ No. 

^ We imderstiiml lltut Mr Hume expects Hit niajoiit^ iii therfi<-e 1 m'"p 

supposed nuuld be aett/i ; h 1 I'l Hu‘ mine siiii^'uinu wlujipers iu ^ the govern nt 
do not count on more thau t «. oi at rnobt tut In, o 

exxv., 
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vCjJCXV,, p. igfe. Substiluting the uord Cmmvfdm for the 
wold Tom, we ate hiclmed to die opimon diet this fate, howevei 

* irtt ’ranchoTy, is all but unavoidable. 

^ Iib truth, however, the leaders of the Comervatue party have 
neither resentment tioi ambition that eould be giatificd by their 
dismUsa). They aic not impatient foi office—they aie not even 
desiious of It. 7lie question with tiieni is not one of ins and 
ouU —but of the British con&Utntion m Cj|urch and State on the 
one side, a con|piued warfare again&t the fundamental ptincipUs 
of tha|i system on the othei, They aic not, any inoic than bje- 
standa'S, to be deceived by the cry of Whuj oi Tory What arc 
the Downing-Street Whigsthe China head-piece of a Bhck' 
thorn riidgel. ^ When was it a question between W higs and fhetr 
Tory antagonists, whether the Church of li eland shouhl be 
abandoned—whcthei the bishops should 'be depiived of then 
scats in the House of l.oids'^ whether the temporal mcinbcis ot 
that Tfuusc should be elected by household suffiage? wliethci the 
lepiescntaUyfs of the ixople should be cUostn by balhit? The 
tciiants*at-will ol Downing-Stioet ajt tgregiously ]ni>tidicn if llu> 
arc opt VVell awaic that tin anay at thj^hgudaaf \^hich Sir 
Petl stands,—though it lucliides irILthe Tortfs that ever^re 
worthy of tlk luuic—cn hiaccs myiiads and inyiiads of intc I- 
bgent iMiglislimcii who ntvei esteemed thenisrlvts 'rones, nli« 
evtn rejected some of the peculiar tenets of tlio 'rmies, Inn 
who havo been loused into exeitum and oipain/ed into the pha-^ 
lanx of a paity, on the equally new and simph _,nmiul t' \* tl 
peiecive a leal danger ot the doetiints ol btnyiiUK Ik nm k 
duetd to piactice. Not hss mistiabh ib lliui h.illium.iiion il 
i“^iey doubt that Sn Robeit l\cl has ucttpltd tlu i lutllunslup ot 
this new party, with a most compku couMtlion ol Uk uiicssiiy ot 
his conforming himself to iIk novel cneuni^lancc i» undt i whu li iis 
^^energies have been called loitli—ol adapting ami eaiiMug tliK ugh 

* to then utmost e'xteiit die piiuciphb «ii Coum native, as tonua 
dlvlniKuished fiom Bcvoliitionaiy, Htjona —iml ol hj mg gimud, 
should he have4110 oppoitunity oi liaiiung an adniinisti ition ealnilv, 
IriMiicly, and delibtiatcly, bv tin ohvums laet th it his jKisonal 

j>os}in)n, even since he hnl inim into oUm, ha> lutn changed - 
"llntlu stands on d gu ate 1 « h vation—ami will Inn to sthd his 
colic .gncb and iiistiunienU liotii a much witlci held than In could 
until ol late consult I as at his commind dial moit ovc i, in c \ ic t 
piOpoition to tlu incicasc in his plulanx In-, }h<ii the nuKasing 
Miuofh ol tlu inlliumts to which tli it ph ihn\ n < pjiosnl , tint 
h loi^o inuhkbt nioic iigiclK (omputicl mcl tii cijilniLd atcoid- 
that, dficlci om puseiit cjk unisU.ncts, m the conipoMliun 

of 
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of a CoQsemtive govomment, whatovor is notistreiigih 
worse than weakness. * W ^ 

The condoGt of the two great Conservative leaders in Mli|^ 
inenty both amidst Girciiimiimces «lBl|^avent]y the inosi (lacou* 
1 aging, and now of late under more favourable stars, has been of 
such essential service to the Oonstitiitional cause, that Sir John 
Walsh may well be pardoned if he dwells on the spectacle witli 
alt the pride of delig|it ^— 

* At first,* as Sir John says, * they submitted tOrthe inconveniences 
of their new i)Osit5on—they smothered personal aiK^ part^ resent* 
roents—^they bore misrepresentation and obloquy—they aliowWl them¬ 
selves, with their eyes open,\o be instrufhents in the han^ of thoir 
antdent opponents—they felt and believed that the hestwtetests of 
their country required that th^ should afford to ilieir rivals a fair 
trial—and with true, simple, unostentatious patriotism they gave them 
the fairest and the fullest one,’ 

i)f Sir Robert Peel in particular, he well^ays- 

* The national interest, awakened by his more recent and splendid 

exertions at the head of ^19 .shprt-liveu adminiibtrntion, may whhdra^v 
attef^ion from period of his career. The futare may 

have ^n Btofe a idng,"brilliant, and successful course, which 

niav throw into deeper shade this brief time qf less prosperoua h*r- 
tuTje ^’^et the biographer of Sir Robert Peel will not past w»lh a 
' i-H ‘'ftp ovei tins portion of his political existence. It was M com- 
Mioi' t"ial lor the former leader of the House of Commoua to look 

' ij tm tilt thin train of dejected follower*?, from whose front 
t s ) in.uiv of 111, best supporters, of his most confidential friends, 
.uid , HuiLut (oailjiitois in debate, had disappeared. It war some 
j'io\(K.itioii citn to find liimst If jostled from that place 4y’hiih the pr<(fc> 
suiptiYo toiiitc*‘ii's of other times would have 8poritaneousljl*^yitUkd 
to him, hv the rude and novel intnision of a hostile faction. 

‘ It was no inc.in test of the bight *-t order of parliamentary ability 
thus, almost alone and unAided, iiiuhr circumstances calculated t# 
de})lcs^, ill the p'esence of triuinjihant and txulting opponents, to 
fonnnaiid an att*-ntiori .i*- jnofoiiiid, to^evtoft a personal deference 
.1, eonipUtt, as Imd e\ti lx cn secoided to his brightest fortunes 
’I'hcre was dignity of chaunter and intellectual eneigy in this prowl 
seU-as«ertlon .igainst so stiong an adverse ciirunt. That was no 
douhtfiil snjiciioiity, whifh extractid the mateiialsof incu nid per¬ 
sonal considei.ition fioni the veiy absi'ini <»f advintitious suppoit 
^ ‘ The fiist and most aidiious step was l«> tst,4,bli it an as< t nilam v in 

the new House iipoil tt) that wiiwh he had (npivKlmthi old^ Nor 
did it leqiiiu Itss ol s* man li! ( .ihil 1 } and rom[i< h ' “s of 
inmd to shape liis <« vii-i whtii tli t position v as ati i m d,. ri/)i 'ing 
to the dictates of tl i j»(;ii( y »t’h ( h lias In * n pri \ ili < iiln d Ji 

detractors* are alwajs d».'H0us uf rtpustutmg bmi as a meic vtloHu' 

* ^ parliainen^jtiy 
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'^Mamentarf tac4cisny wboaa'power only coosiats in Ins reaiimesa in 
^dei)dte ai^i'^ractical ItBowledge of the House of Comti}on<i. Yetf 
* 5ui7iW •thia whole period, the leading characteristic of his conduct has 
beeuMts simplicity, its aingleaess, its rejection of every species of 
party manceuvre,* 

Yes—-and these are the features wliicli have piocuied lor Sir 
Robcit Peel an ascendancy in the geneial mind of tins country, 
even more remarkable than he has ever as'>e|[^t/;d fur liimst If within 
the waiU of the House of Conitnotis. His dauntless bcaiuig up 
under «/$fiicu|!ties which shook so many wi^te and stienuuus minds 
to theri'foiindatioiis—hjs brave hopefulness in the solnl though 
sloW'WCMking good sense Und ardent real patnotisni of the nation— 
his iinpeiHuroable conviction that the Piotestaul feeling ui P^ng- 
laud> in every age the gicat buiwaik oi religious libtily, wouhl 
show jtsilf in due season—the gciieious readiness witli which he 
consented to lake a new state of things as. his stariiug-pumt—and 
his disdain of letting mournful icnecUoits doitd and pripk\ his 
contemplations of tutuiity—these arc the high <uid noble leatuiLs 
of mind and character which, suiuycd by thousands who began 
with many deep-rooted prejuihces against the man, have by dt 
glees, after convcrlitig distrust into inspect, ended with swcilnia 
respect into enthusiastic attachment; and which cause ev* ly iiuiiLst 
J>nt sh htdit to beat in unison with oms when v\i apply to 'ni 
iJoi. It X^eel the words of Cicero to "loiqiiatus—‘ 'Jihi niilltnn 
peiiculum esse perspicio, quod quidein stjuiictum sit ab ominuiu 
intcritu/ 

Su John Walsh is well aware that, wink all impoiunt qiustions 
concerning our domestic institutions icmani suspciKhd in iIk 
'" balan^, it is almost m vam to expect dclibciatc aiUulion iui 
any discussion of the state of oiii foreign p(>lu\. Of iiU, 
I0^tn die same feehng,#^e have st Uiom touched on such topics 
at all—nor shall wi*gb into them at length now,—but wc 
must not conclude witliout a\owing oui own stiong comu- 
tlon, that the disliacted state of oui mteiiitil ceinelitiou—the 
violence of oui paity stiuggks—and the weakness of the picsciit 
cabinet, both iioui its po\itum ami its iompositiuHy —liavc hem 
mfluciKing, most inpirioush lot its, the cvleinai iclatioiis oi tins 
great eiupiic. OI the difticulties and evils attending the igitation 
and the changes which h ive uusettkd eveiythnig lived, ami di- 
langed tvciy picviously established system foi taiiying on the 
Inisnw'ss of the }.,ovcrnmciit,’ none have been more ckaily appie- 
hended by tvciv piaetistd eve thm the baiielul efiiet of tins stale 
of things on ipiu ioieigii policy. 'Ihe* goveiunitiit tint is weak 
lyiid finseelire’bt homo can nevei coniuiaiKl lespeet oi nispin 
Cvuifidence ab'oad. lAciy foieigii cabinet now hopes to find, in 

iiw 
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the frequent vacitlatione of the balance of parties in ‘Eiigtan^a/ 
moment when its own views tnay be prose'cuted or%£jkB objects 
eirecteti~and calculates with confidence on the changes'* 101 ^ 
ministiy and dissolutions of pailiament which are to mddiipthe^ 
views of the cabinet^—and by dissipating or absorbing the eiier<^ 
gies of this nation^ leave our weaker allies to theif fate, and our* 
stronger rivals to the uncontrolled esercise of their pow'er* Hovr 
can 1 foreign governsq^ent act in cordial concert with a niinistiy, 
howcsei consonant maybe their views, whose tenure of office is , 
so precaiious that the execution of measures, iiowe|^r pl|>mptly 
uhdeit.ikeii, may not improbably devolve on the political^eppo> 
iients of those with whom tlfey have bedb concerted ? jU.is jrain 
to say that honour exacts from all parties alike the observance of 
national engagcments-^the value of an engagement^must often 
depend more on the latitude of its interpielation, and the spint 
in whicii it is performed, than on the liteial pteservation of the 
faith of tioatics and piomises. What niiiiistifi, since the nation 
was first agitated by tiie spiiit of leforin, can have hoped or 
attempted to conduct the foieign lelations of this empiie on any 
preconceited system — to piepare beforehand for even pioxi- 
mate changes—still less propose to himself by previous combi¬ 
nations to diiect the ciiirent of affairs? In such • shti of 

tlimv's, notlimg deserving the name of foreign policy can < » * — 
and Fngland niiisi be contented with a few petty denionstrat ous 
nii'l pjiliatne dloits, f'ver sttaining after the events and never 

con itig lip witii tlicm J'or the last three ^eais both Houses of 

Pailianunt logt tlici have hnidiy devoted three hours to the dis- 
(nssion of an\ (pusiiun connected with our foreign affairs ; and 
the success oi tailuic of a candidate for some siiiaU offii^e in d** 
remote boiongh receives nioie attention fioin the j^reople of 

I'ngl.md tiian do nil the vital int( rests, e<|^imercial and politica|p), 
tin V li.ive ineivwheie at strike in J<luiope dhd^ Asia. 

J.ct an} man compaie this pictnie—-and who will saj it is not a 
tine om ^—wiih tin wide expanse of views —tlie forethought—-the 
inti irate but accuiate (ahulation—the almost infinite combination 
of means and pupaiution of events and residls, which distinguish 
the diplomatic edoits of another nation - a part, a small pint, of 
whose eoiiesjjondencc lias been letcntlv disclosed. 

l>oes tin piest nt stat<- of Kuiope jiistd} this disicgud of alt 
exleiior iclalions ? Aie all oni inten ^ts abioad so well piolected 
—so caiefull} and effi( n ntl} guarded, as to make it safe to slumbrr 
on in scruril}—or so to ticcupy ouistUts with otlier mall^,asto 
feel no inteiest in the ttoink that ma} galhei (jji the Ifori/on ? 
Have we no Inivest sratlcicd in the in Ids on whScIi tlie i^orips 
that may be mu^teiing aie likely to descend—and tf we have, ^re 
VOL. LV. NO. c\ 2o ’we 
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(>r 495where b euch « pbsitbtwiii inch ft etete of 
pi;iy}arau(^, as wpuid enable us to protect tliem \ 

^ ^as but the other day that the low muttermgs of (doming war 
,were breathed across the Afla&tic. If we look to the East, there 
/we see the skies 


* That, streaked with dusky red, portend 
The day wtU have a stormy end.' 

What is to be the result ol the strugglsf m Spain, where not 
Spaiti^ds only but Englishmen are engaged in such a civil war as 
neves^foiddisgtaced a civilized age ?—Italy is reposing on a barrel 
of gunpowder. Portugal—>that pieniest playtiniig of our foreign 
policy indulging 111 alt the mischievous caprices of an angry 
coqiieite Giecte—almost Russian and altogether bankiupt— 
distracted by internal factions and disgusted with its jbeiiopean 
rulers and piotectors, is not, the King of the Fiencli iiifotms us, 
fot the prehent to receive the last seties of h«r loan—^to the 
inHnite-delight, no doubt, of the meniber for “Middlesesh^hose 
expenence on this question must be valtiahle to the goveliHmeiit) 

<—and King Otho it seems has not yet fMlIdled the conditions on 
which be leceived his bauhle-crownu The sovereign of Tuikey 
and Im vassal of Kgypt and Syna, armed to the teeth, wait for some 
reasonable pretext to engage m a war which they ln%c aiu tdy 
been M.formed * may compromise the peace pf Euiopt ’ Austin, 
divi •*<! between her fears and her wishes, teiiipoii/es with Rus«ia 
and Ri/issia, while she look%tjlO Fiance and liinghiud, and vainly 
tries to trim the balance, ^iprrussia, undei the nanit ni a com- 
merciaf onion, creates a new combination of intciests lu Gcimaiiv, 
i^tralizes the political influences of Austiia, and the smalle. 
Skatel^y a set of Custom-house legulations wlm h exclude England 
nlnm the whole market of Geiniany and Unity millions ol cus- 
pMoers; whUe Belgium, our own hist begotten of lefoini, tlneatens 
jom the coalition against us. TianV^, having begun her pit- 
ipatalians foi wai with Ameiica, continues them I 01 some othei 
|hui pose, and of the restoiation of Poland, meanwhile she 
augments her Marine Russia contents heisclf with setting aside 
the Treaty of Vienna by an Ckase, and coolly demanding pos- 
kesaion of Till key which some of our dear rretiih friciids think 
•he ought to have * because it would deprice England oj India * 
Buell is the state of tianquillity and peace which Euiopc enjoys. 
Tbeie is nut one of all these countiies in which Biitish inteiests 


aie neJ at stake—tiiere is scarcely one in which they aie not in 
pent—in Geiinany they have already been saciificed. 

When the influence of the Ficnch E\plosiou of July, 1850, 
Clidhlf orded Lord jBioughani and those who have now thrown ofl 
his Eoidship.Ao«* f.yi the sacicd flame’m England, an intimate 

political 
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table. The chai^Os in the form an^ priiictpies 
which had been efmcted, or prepared^ by an impulse recfprc|;any 
eommiinioated and sustained, made this seem ncdessafy to then 
new governments of both; and when the Orleans dynasty was' 
established on the throne of France, and the Beform Bill became 
a law in England, that connexion received a character of greater 
p«imanency. That*%rery other people which might effect a 
simiiar revolution should attach itoelt to the nation8»*from which 
they had derived tlieir sentiments, and to which alone tl^ niW 
form ot their institutions copld be Bec^table> was natural and 
certain. But if the union of the * Liberal’ Goverujme^jpf*was a 
necessary consequence of their exclusive sympathies, a ronibi<> 
nation ior mutual protection among the purely vtotoarchical 
governments was equally unavoidable; and the geographical 
position of tlie paj^es was favourable to their respective coalitions. 
England and France espoMSjsd the cause of iielgiuii|«-«and eon- 
cluded'li quadruple 'aihhinre which included Portugal mid Spam, 
wheic revolutions had hceit commenced or accomplished under 
their auspices. Russia, on thn hand --Prussia—Austria— 

Hollaud, hoc ause of its relative puatlioii to Belgium—-and some cf 
the suialit'i (jit tman States clung togethci;—» common sense of 
daiitjei tioin the *-iirccs<, of so many popular movements wa.i tbnr 
boml C.1 unum — the dcsiie to preserve ihcir internal tfanq'wlhtv, 
aud protect tlnir institutions iron, the taint of revoluti.nary 
ptiiiripli s, tliLii only coinnion objeiB^. Russia, the head ot this 
coalition, had, Ik One it vras }et formed, on the first fntelli- 
Sf'nce oi tile tumuli') m Pans, prepared to march an aritw ipite 
Geimanv . but the piompt lecogiiition of the new 
Fiaiuc tn the Duke ot \V eliin;^toirs government 
aid* HI ui I Ik AutoLiat— and die Polish war* while it seeme(bp||j 
tl'ii i‘tn (he peueoi P.UKfpt, actuiii\^ setuud il foi a tune, by 
proMtiing ouuiTition toi the ainms that had been collect^aiS 
distuib 11—'lui bv t!:i\tn5>- Louh Philippe kisiiie to leconstruct 
that despotic 'i\stin 4)f g 4 )\(n)minl which is alone eificient for 
any good puipo i anu lu Mith a pt opic as the Fieiicli. 

Austin had look* d wuli leisouablo jealousy on the spit it of 
agffiaiuliscin* iit that Russia <\(i}wluie luaniti I'd ; and had given 
unibia^e It* tliit}>o\«i b, the pi< j)’'tatK»ii'» *hehad made to ojipose 
her iiPI'uikt \. ^liL <(> dd not<on**Tl Irom hers* It that Russia had 
both tampeud with till S<laionc population ot hn casU^ pio- 
Vinces, aiuLou'ght todisluibhei intUunce m Gtiirisiiiy, iK^.^ouid 
she even then be ignoiaul that Piii'>sia was th*, lU'^ti^icnt by which 
this laltei obj* r t was l ^ hi eftctU d j)ieadmg the effect of Ffcncf|( 
piopagaiidism on the ' ne sidf, aud the inauli.of Pjissian armies 

'.J o * iiito 


. C^apta/^i^Cmtmporaiiy ' .’JFeb, 

Nl^ (jecmsa^ 6n tjie otbery the revolution in Poland and tlte 
L dfr^,'laio*j[lDl)cy of the new Fieuch king must h&ve been equally 
^accqpfable to Austria. As the tranquillity of France improved, 

^^e monarchical principle in her government gained ground flora 
f hour to hour—and the con^dence of Austria increased. The fear 
of danger to her institutions and to the spirit of her people dimi- 
xiished—and that moie permanent danger from the East, which was 
common to her with England and France^ ^padnally resumed its 
ascendyncy^^ Had the measures of Louis Philippe been less sue- 
cessft^lill iqpressiiig the spiiit to which be owed his crown—the 
necessi^ lor an intimate connexion w'lth Russia w'ould have con- 
tiiiucd'^Q existj and W'ou)d have forced Austria into a coiictinence 
with the other Imperial Cabinet in the view's it was known to 
have entertained—and this, in all human piobabilit}, would have 
led to a war. 

Prussia, intent pn die commercial project she has developed— 
foreseeing success' if peace could be muintaiued-—and trembling 
for her Rhenish provinces—did all her subserviency to the vieiis 
of Russia would permit her, to pieserve the peace that she felt 
so necessary to huself—and indemnified the C/ur for his dis¬ 
appointment in not having an army in Gcimaii} by covertly aid' 
him in suppie.ssing the levolution in Poland. . fy 

The power and ambition of Russia harl made hei • '^'istiia, 
ous to the peace of Euiopc and the iiitcicst'. of h'. *tdi Russia 
other stale. Fiom die fiist inoincnt in wlucli slu h:m u c .**v 
stiong enough to take a share in the ]>olitiL,il .tfians of I'uuq 
she has directed all hereffoits to the acquisition ot tciiitoiv- by 
^ whatever means and in everv dnection. lUi weight i^' loo gicat 
* to bt| successfully resisb'd bv aiiv one ol the m.ui} staUs with 
whl^ she IS ill contact. I lei ambition is too levllcss imd lottv — 
it has been too long indiili''o<l and too suctisslulK puiMicd, to 
jiislily any oxpeclatiun J.at vho wil' cease to be siiudtil b\ :l. 
She, in any w.n »•' winch she ni.iv be eu<:ai;<.(l, behcvis that 
she lia/aids n<> moie than the mimbei of sohlieii lint <ioss lui 
fiontiej. llei eM'^teme slu com<i\(s cannot be ihieali nod ’ 
t'?fleinal foicc—and liei population is too igiioiaiit to *^ws- 
the inihieiice of the pi ess oi tin* public asstnd nts think 
Gceupving a position so iiii iti u k ihlc —’-.*und of India* 
tent ol t< niton lai cxcetdinu, dial wl.^ '^j^-^ Euiope enjoys, 
ncnlly possessed bv aiiv Laiiopiar ’ Uritish luteiests 
hciself to die sols of peace, m the anie.ioiatioii of liei niteiuai 
coiicrition ; but, availing lieiscll ol the iacililit^ loi combination 
and'seiiecv *n couiu il—foi piomptitndc, iinilv, and lapid de- 
^eision in aelioii, winch the automatic loiiii oi government aftoids 
*lier, she presseivfs a peipetuul ictaloislup, which—conveiting 

her 




))er whole kirtitutions into a military organiaatnjn— 
every path to fame, honour, or wealth, except that on!|; 0 tltbiclr idliy 
be openeti by the sword; while, defective in the higherbiasi^ 
education and^ intelligence amongst her own people/ shir ha^ 
drawn from the‘intellectual resources of other countries instrtiJ^ 
meiits fitted to her purposes, and has found means of attaching t 6 
ho Jiiterests from various nations some of the most profound and 
skilful of modern stetesuieii and diplomatists. With a moveable 
army of not less thaiT two hundred tiiousaud men, and reserves 
’ '|uully numerous, she is prepared to issue as from a*for^ss into 
ihc nioie genial couutiies of central and western Ehiro(wi«~there 
lu estubhsli—by force or haud—the ascendency whii^ a bold 
coiintoiaucc, an impel iuus bearing, her military iitrangtn, and her 
skilful dijfloinutic ciMiibinatiuns, have secured to her in tho East. 
Piofiting by the dissensions or weakness, fioin whatever cause 
arising, of the neighbouring nation^ both in Europe and in Asia, 
she has found means to appropriate to heraelf in each of these 
divisions of the globe teintories equal in extent to the largest 
kingdoms—and she still longs for further acquisitions. 

Tlie pi ejects of Russia in Turkey, and the eriors by which Eng¬ 
land has favoured them, wc some time since exposed-~as w'ell as 
V' jii‘>*'qiu'ucf s to England of their ultimate i^ucce.ss—-and not to 

hut to all the nations of Europe. At that time there 
.iiigei boiii doubted whether Russia eiitcriaiiied the ambi- 

„,*i ‘ ibiitcd to her, and some w'ho denied that our state- 

^'Vic'iit tested on any foundation whatever. Russia now avows the 
piecise object winch wc then attributed to her—and demands that 
the c\ilusi\t protecUon of Turkey should be relinquished to her; 
—but in tiutii she had ulwavs avowed her purpose, and if we ha^ 
lu libel .seen iioi h^card, tlie fault w'as none of hers. SiieiK^ never 
ceased *) piociunu her intentions, and they ought to have%eeu as 
obviuui to eveiy thinking man, as they were to the J.)uko of Wcl 
liiii’ton, win It he prunoiiirced the battle of Navarino to be an ‘un¬ 
tow aid event.’ Is theie a man in England of any party who does 
not now ailmit that the u^e of that leim wa.s singulaily appro- 
*■“ ’ •*’? When he desciibedTinkcy as oui ‘ ancient ally/with what 
any "ot.v epithet leccivtd P Who is iheio now who 

Ausfini hnd . j,umn applied with as much tiiitli auTi 

aggiandisement that l» ' ** 

I 

Con.ser- 
ihc 

tinimph of then own pinu ipb s, have lejoicid m hei *>iicciiss, and, 
seeking to dciive sin nglh fiom her power, co'iv|>lacLntly 

looked upon the advantages she has obtained, evwn to the^ detii- 

* mint 


unibi.ige to tint powei bv • .)nj,i,i„i,aly ciirulated, that the Con.s. 

«‘J'* iJ/ig^u .>1, s. «mg ni llio as<'emlaucy of Russia i 
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^ view* at Navenna^and in the diiiiiki^berfneat o 

t% wfotch that mischievcms foUy led? Wee it Uie Conseii* 
^mi^piirty that looked with complacency on the successes of Ma¬ 
gomet Ali| and arranged a second dismembeiment I At e the Con- 
#ervatives tesponsible for having refused the protection the buUaa 
craved fiora EngUud—and for thus^opeiiing for the fitst time the 
gates of the Bosphorus to the fleets and arniii^ of Russia ? Was 
jt their fault that, at that mutneiitous crisisf mere was not a 13ri- 
* tish sbi^of the line in the Mediteiuuean—or have they to answer 
for peroiiitung, the e&Unction oi the sepaiate eMsltiice of Pa»> 
land? The Conseroatives^hne have appreciated the value of tlic 
ancient Mliance of Tuikey with Kngldiid—and the daugr'-, of 
Russian aggtftdiseniciitc It was the opposition which tht iJiike 
of WeliingtiAi encounteied, even when our old system ol go«t ii> 
inent lemained entne, which gave Rnssia the coiihdetice ot i- 
rtty that enabled liei>ta pm sue hei successes iii Turkey. 

The contents of PoiiiioLiir/ by wluitcvci means thev 
may have been obtained, btat a ceitain stamp of autht.utility 
which It IS impoitsible nut to appieciate; and whcthei or not they 
may be exact ttaiisciipls which,We aie inclined to bdievc tiny 
air’, ne do not doubt that tluy convey sentime'*t& ' ‘‘*vli louKi 
h ve emanated fiom no other souices than those to whu )i k> aie 
alt dmted. 

A despatch attributed to Count Po/ro di Boig* •' ud 
ra*t>, 2dth jNo%.# 1B28—beats umplt lestiinoDV to (Iiv uini labit 
nulitary jildgnieiit with vvhiib the Duke oi Wdtai.* u lonsaw 
th^ resnlj^f the last contest between Ki^sii and 1 uiki >. 

eMdb no doubt that—fioni the m uh iit vvIkii tlu im|i t ciice of 
UW V^^hlKSl|^%he lilusioris of out adMisiiiL wul li iv .tluitud tune 
to allow to appear, ntid '<))o\v tin tnst ins *a, th \ Irr i\ a'e 

fbroir''of tiuth will tiiiin])ii oiti pujiHlui and i i tr , find 

< 0 ttl om present situatum viiil ht iptuuitfttil wiiiw/// umn fi 
™«e ftaciitiies v\t iuveinadi: in okIlt to nlit'iiii tlit in altiiou li ii 
siderable, Vtre bv no n i ms dispiopntiointi uitii ilu ttsiirs i id )«. 
magnitude ofoiii lesomiis still d plivs it ilt m itoMiiKial k lummi 
to those iven nh> aie tlie most <li-.{ i sid to ipie'.ti >n tiam 1 hise 
Uiilhs MonsMui Ic I onit , an ividirt to tl» IktiKbs,!! i inn tut 
iMoA ^ f mm rni\/uh n tlmn ; in 1 to ]n t ind inn aiii il j 11 uiis la 

this torn* \ I will iMil idd f oin nloim Moii I bui i 411 lul, 

that thtv ’t tqn il v so to the DiiKi ot \\ nhn^tou Tins it mi i- 
turv man his nevii ti iwnsinons itn t puiMsli an dKidtiital suc¬ 
cesses, alid tiorn tin ui f\[)Mnd iisstimi <jt tit Talks IJt I 1 ..S 
giMU to*tatli Us (ka'ui of in})oitnice j 1 li is laictully’ 

avmdet^evg^ iiffiiij, its liitits rioui ijicnoimiu tliat hehccaine 

* ^ (V k « /> 
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•f ||iiiitHiibtt<iiif troops 

bo no loilrer, it ut tnio* ovpscted deci«iv« re«ului<i bus bo 
8«a#blo tbit the roiotivo superiority would remain to ouriMna^lfM 
that discipline would triumph over enthusiasm. It u this oodi^bligv 
which mabes him foresee the probability* and the almost certainty, o|j 
a new campaign, and makes him appiehend tiie most disastrous conn^ 
sequences tor the Ottoman empire; because he thinks, with reason, 
that experience will point out td us the precautions we mnst take, and 
that the Emperot ha^ (he means of preventing any trom being neg* 
lecteil I have acquired this information in a positive jjpanaer, front 
the Pimce de Polignac, who has just arrued from Loddon,innd who 
hi communicated it to the King and his minutet8,*and t%m th« 
11 * e dih{K>sed to place faith ui*it, because ^t is in harmony with that 
1 aj*- ^acity winch 1 haie always found the Duke to possess, when* 
c> he was called upon to exercise his judgment upon qiiestioi;tS ro» 
to a profession in which he has excelled in such artrauacendaat 
I uiu I '—PorlfoiiOt No 7, p. S44. 

i/ut the iiiipoitauce of t|ie8e documents is not confined to the 
ojjlit they throw on the opinions of individnals,—they develope 
tin ital object which Kustid. pioposed to heiscU m the last war 
With i\irkey, and die estiiiiate she formed, fium observation and 
xp li iHe, of the efiects produced by the changes which the 
bi i * ) coinplished. i 

‘ fhi 1 \ c*«npii{r'i which our adversaries, or those who ore jea? 
lous ^ i I tntss, A e so fearful of seeing commenced* bar become, 
Mon ji b ( «mtc ne cssaiy and inevitable The digni^ the honour, 
auo th nt< icsts ut the Emperor and ot the empire rtqVlIe tl* 

* When till imptiial cabinet examined the question, whq|j{Mtr it had 
bfdtm expedient to tike up aims against the Poite, t« MBMMquence 
ot the ptovocatjons ot the Sultan iheiemislU haie exiited 
0 / (hi i/^^w V <>1 this wecffure in the e>e8 of those 
cifjilh/ a/ / upon the ifficts oj the nangwnary n/o,iwiij^inticb 
cl i( I oi the Ottoman cmpirt iiad j i*«t executed with such tremetraU 
ij He, aril ho ujK)n IhP intfrest with it^iuh the tonnolidailonrOju^^ 
I If I in pm d* tin ((din(l\ of I uwp in ^innal—and more 
th( t u ! h V n I dt f i d ou mli Hitwi i Ini hXPhRlSNai; weHAVM 

JLsrMAOr MtsPNOU llIlMlt AIL OIlMONtN F A\OUa Of TIIB RKBO- 


luiiox WHICH H^s Bi fcN iuoiJi'D lilt J ftipt! OT h x\ put the Turkish 
sysfirn t tin pit and hi't Maji'sfy hii^ found it to possess a romnientc^ 
mint I I hj i il and moral tniznliw uhuh it hilhfito had no* jf 
the Sul in 1 is bet n enabled to off« r us m u dcttiniii cd ml gulai 
lesistance, whistle hid sc Htelv o*«‘>cHibk(l togi tliti tht t't merits of 
his new pUnof itfoim and amelioi itions—how fopniidahb* should we 
have found him 1 1 1 h I td time to gut it ith it solidiiv andUO render 
that banlei imitn tial It which we hnd so inuth^difficulfcv *in sur¬ 
mounting, although alt has hiiheito done so little tosassist nat^et 

‘•riiiigs 



<TMngi i;eiogjl& tM^ itate, im iniitt.coog»r»ti>l«t<j oortehes up«^ 
^ ht^icg Ai^pik<d U»ei» tli^jy becitme itKMfe for «8—foi 

only bave rendetad onr rela(i?e aituataon won»e, and^re* 
pir^U8gt«ater ob8$acles. . .... 

^, * Thart^ is another reason which renders further successeil and a 
Knore decided superiority in our favour indispensable^ if we wish tft 
obtain the object of the war. Wh^i the Emperor commenced itf 
JSvtope ttat informed that ku MajeUy would abstain ^rtrdi conqiiesiy 
would only require to be indemnified f<iw‘*his expenses, and be 
' assured of a tinofal guarantee for the freedom of his commerce It 
is »atu{4l th^ the Cahraeis, far frdtn being disposed to give any 
latitudl^^So these general eaprtmonsy must desire to circumsciibe their 
effect KMSi^hin the narrowi4t jiossible lesults. Let us now suppose, 
^hat—when tlie Sultan partly suipasses their hopes, by his resist¬ 
ance, when some of them'may still indulge in the idea of our 
weakness-—advance/the conditions judiciously expresses bv your 
Excellency in your ponfidential note, they will all raise their \oice8 
against our enorrqous pretenuions, and all', witlmut exception, will 
find them ha^d, arid perhaps unjust. I sav, without exception, be* 
cause in that case I neither excejit Fiance nor Piussia These two 
courts have without doubt a friendly *nd kind policy towards Russia, 
and will n6t arm against hei,* but‘their desiie of pea^p is •'ucli, and 
the necessity they feel of seeing an end put to the ton 11 c itions w Im 
the continuation of hostilities may cause, is so prt „ ' it tl • i mi 

CO uidet It incumbent upon them to disap» lov ’ t i u i it c 
u lay a conclusion so desirable in then e\ s i . T*V .lit . 

shall ha\e consented to re-establnh the st.ih n things, i ! / 
a^d t cede that which pubhc opinion ha^ alrmdif samjiteii to n\- d 
Jolt issn and the Asiatn littoral ot ifu Bhul St a 

* The destruction of those whidi exist on the light bink o'* 

4 Danube and on the face of the lialkan will be looked upon ai 1 
,^for itaiJijiect the almost iminediati oititl.row 1 1 tlu Ott m ^ ^ 

ww'hey will ajipeal to owr piomi'^t s—thtv w ill ictusc to admit Oui 
tIO giiions—-anef thus will be ioimed I'lioughout Euioj.t a Itsui 

g llg ‘ss ithtment, it is true, and with (Fifltience of iiitentio 
it ou fhtlcss, in the mam opposed to what we arc itiidti th ^ ^ 
e sacii/j/«if *—Ibid j ^ 

Sideruble,^ it would appeal that tlic sticiigth whi<l t , iil ht 
magnitude ofoui usoiiftes si. il n oigaiiizatK ii ai < muiiui 
to those «VMi w‘ tilt most ai>.p( >t | , ,ii thtm I 


truth* 

\f>f 1 


was deiuiiig tmm llu 


m so 
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xsultm and the ‘ intcicst with w^t and imi miil jtis„ns m 
enipiit iiMpiitd tliL cabiiitls ot Kidnn t.on 1 Iihl a qumd, 
cit U It ISOM, lit ila tslimalio' . t lit ton 'Jliisgu it nii i- 
w that Stic ngiii slieuilil In < [it tits it ,in rit ( ulmt il sue* 
\<uteo With what r it ii tlu TuiK', fit has 

Lg\plia;s halt iiispiud met iii his taiefuliy 

IS the ptliQ «hKl. Cl . , III the iiituiiai iruclioiali 



irel^t^rin^ «ndl' 4 soin^ feeU« mr^on/anji iii’lb 

a3rmpatl]y wklF tM'weh the'Whole civibzed M'oVld regantofm^ PHP< 

gress, an adeqaatd^d^sOii for attacking and crushing it f; \ 

But alt the injurious intentions of Hossia were to be frusmItW 

% what'U called a demonstiatiou!—by the presence of two oft 

three ships at Vourla 1 Of all inodes of producing irritation and 

demonsjtratiiig our own weakiiies 8 ,-~* 8 howing the will witliout the 

courage to strike^—tii^se petty, ijenionstratious are assuredly the 

most elfective. If a naval demonstration must needs have bee^ 

made, why should it be coniiiiad to a single sea ?•—and* had 

we nut a fleet to make it .with such as Old.Bnllaud hhs be» used 

to t»ee bearing her flag iu tnutnph on thifoccau ?-^stich o/tie'et as 

oiuo sa\ed Bgypt, and miyht still save 'I'uikey. If we are to 

inakt^ dt'tnonstraiions, let tlieiu be such'as our enemies will not 

smile, ueroitr friends hang their heads, to'lHdi'old them be 

wuithy ul the nadoji that makes them, and such, at least, as may 

produce some oflfCT feeling than contempt Hhd derision. The 

time was when thd clFiik of a cnulkiiig-iipiUet in the tlock}fird 8 of 

JBiiglaiid distuibed the* slumbers of sovereigns ; liirt these times 

have gone by,—and Biiglaiid, like*lief/ships, is out of comhiis- 

*u«i. ‘ 

: .le ju-'i ’>« . ‘ii( eied anew—and, though we have not hesitated 

'» si.itv. ut.' u'Iji f 'll. c the Conservative leadeis in Pailiainent 

1^3 no t .< (i‘ ^ .iMc. IS to see the piescnt Administration 

AC do no luditate to expiess our own opinion that, 

an diei we look to duine!>tic or foreign questions, the time i', at 

'I when all the Conscivative eneigies of the couiitiy must be 

bev. Mitiated on a vigoious i llort to bung about that result. We 

of til th t» sloop fioiH high inatteis to the lowest of the loy—but 

of the j|,jt wf think ihe Conservatives will be very mu'ch 

ctrnll jj ij„ make good use of the sentiments of 

^ >!( SI oil! ai.d disgust which have been within these 

'MSI (I lu evf i\ class ot llic coiniminity—save one 

I 'npii . i’jIiIj^ intiigiieis and a held of base expectants—I# 
ino'.eu'tu - . . 4i /• ^7 

.. .. "I a set 01 , ibs inoie outiagcous to the CiovMi-a>~S. 

lotion which ixoplc — than was cvci bcfoic biouglit I 'pc » i 

sy^Urn tn Uw jnonj, ’ ” «f Statesmen. 

rntnt of phy\i< at and moral o ^ 

till* Sultan has been eiidbled to c 

resistance, whilst le had scan el v e 

his new jibm of refoim ami ameli' ^ 

have found hnn, bad be bud tiini 

♦hat barrier nno*-' 'bit * 



' ' note „ 

tniUltd * Newton and Plemsteedt bp ihe iSet>. 
tVheweH, M.A.f Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Colleye^ Cam^idgeJ " 

We have a aincere respect for Mr. WheweU—he is man of' 
Ttnorona abilities and large attainmeats, a capital college tutor, and 
np^metiiaes a.very successful writer; but cdlfge tutors are apt to 
c^l^ceiva^ irather an pvsrw^ning idea of theit^own authority, and they 
ipuat too much surprised if they hnd .themselves occasionaDy 

mistsl^ in ij||c. ple^ng notion that the world at la^e is ready ^g. 
accepp^j^eir dngtnatic a^s^tions with the humility drthe Btripliii|;f 
over whom they hfe'-acfustometl to predominate. 

Mr. Whevvell’s F^^mark's^ if they had been 
alU ought tcJidvp been addressed, not to th^j fflM ^eflv Review on 
Mr. Bailey’s wo^, No? 109, but to but Mr. 

Whew’ell may ljav;6 reasons for the cbul^%e jprewiiyd. Tins, 
howe.ver,. is nothmg, we regret, quit<^ as Bi0|(jfefy as Mr. Whewell, 
that he was not able •* to'ifind one ioWr of irum take the task off 
hiH handsfoV, if tbh cas^ha. advocates be indeed that of the truth, 
he has roiseratty in bis,aiWci^id to make it out. 

His hrst tb'fijiist,; ,and jt .is a pretty hard oi»e, is aimed at V-’histoa. 

* We find no one s'j^aking of Nevvton asFlamsteti! djes, i xrept \Viui>- 
ton, whose judgment perfectly worthk is; to- v.asa i-f), 

pass'ionat i, inaccurate, and shallow man^ as niif/,-.' .asjiy *>e . '.own. 
These a.'a ugly Avords, but let us see how the t.u t vy- V'liist ]v 
always described as a man of great integritv, of uncommon and 

more uncOGHmon learning ; Bishop 11.ire charucterizes iiim as a man 
of unhlemiihed character^ and rigidly constant himself in the p’iljlic and 
privttt^otiesof religion. We allknow that he was Sir Isaac. Newton’s 
deputyin the Lucasian Professor-hip, and was afterwards hi- ouccessor, 
at Sir lij^tdirown recommendalion. if thercfoie he was 
ehallow person that Mr. Whewell would have us helieu him t ;• 
surely it was highly cMdpable in Sir Isaac* to palm stidi a mar on tlie 
university. But the secret history of the enmity agnir^st Whi,.ton '• his 
conscientious departure from the doctrine of the ol Knaiand, 

and his adoption of the principles ol Atianixm; for which he was cited 
before the proper authorities, and afterwards expelled the university. 
JlVhereiis (as Bi.shop Hare justly reinatks) ‘ if he had been orlhudox in 
lii o|)iiiiuns, he would prol.ahly have been cried up as the ornaineat < 
ot '.he age, finrl no prefennent would have been denied liini,’ 

• IVIr. NVMicwell i.s next pleased to favour us with the startling as.ser- 
tioiv that Newton's iinpurtnnilies to obtain Flam-tccd's Olhcri'aiioiis 
e.xcitefi|| no sympathy in Flamsteerl.’ btcuu\e Flamsteed w'as ‘ uncon- 
scious,.cii,.ti.e nature of the then existing ciisisin the- history of astio- 
fipiny’—‘ he uevH? fully accepted Newton’s theory (of gravitation), nor 
r^ipt'ehended its nature.’ That, if he did not ci niu't hend its nature, 
ho, Vila not likfjy fully to accept it, we must admit; hut in refutation of 

Mr. Whewell’s 



lUofttin, we must «i 


Fressicn^ 



graduate piiUtc iM» eotiaicler, not .twqt» or twenty,* detached 
in'^ie writingf of'* yery indifferent writer, which honei^tf ^ 

bnt'tbe whole tenour of the correspondence . 

and Newjy^ That correspondence has no njeaning at all, if it d^ji^ 
not clearly prove that no man then living understood Newton'f^ 
tlieory better than Flamsteed, and that Newton himself had no sus-* 
^IpiciOn, from first to last,'%at th^ greatest practical astronomer 6f his 
was a dunce. ^ ^ 

'Flamsteed ohjecied to Newton’s combining Cassini^sid39si|tratiop^ 
(if^the Comet of iciso with hft own, observing *_It 


injury to me, but the nationrto rob our observSfCSry dlfwhat due 
to it, and furth<|r'to bestow it db the FrenA?* (|n this Mr. vMlwell 


says ‘ With t 
•ir tOj~ 

and th( -lationa’ 
of tho'-c 
*he n f 


gelings we can easily imngitae that Flamsteed 
t he conceived due to the ^larj^ter of himself 
? who can doubt the. honooF\nd honesty 
—unless indeed'he dQ||ii.not understand 



resjiecting iiaiiey's p 
'ii.'.t.,.: hp 'pi Oi.:rit that hfciir/.ivaVa lielTConvicted’iiffidel, and that 
'. .’.n •’ .(roarab* * and lucr&ttve situation % b,eingr.^—and there- 

li)!'. : -til!' “ ;.li‘M ]'-nbabl^that Flamsteed was'disgusttd with 

bi.d. ’v.i- , 1 .j , much disgusted with the cominHt«c. w -o d;s- 
j'osed oJ J.'v t.)!)-' • CO itrary to his wishc''; and adm;!;' < iu’ he 

■ til soOhtt'if (if /,/>• firopfrly* Bm so they were; for i, jtil 
he deiivprvd ihcni, for tiie use of the public, in a state worthy *uf 
his reputriiuii as au ob'^erver, that reputation—the most valuable pio» 
pertv that poor Flamsteed 'possessed—ivas filched from him. That 
at this ultercatioii Newton betrayed marks of great irritation Mr. 
■'hevvell i' not clispo^ed to deny; but lie has great doubts tn^the 
K)xioi^&*lerni ‘ piippv'was used by Newton ; and when Flamsteed 
>)ys ‘ ■'/'.■ <h ■'ired Sir Isaac to restrain his ]iassion, keep iiis 

temp,<vc.. M{. Whewell it jileaseil to call to his recolieetiou Sir 
Ant!' >- y Al) <ius'', and talks alioiit ‘the (Jemeanour of a very angry 
man— i.’i 'oo .in;;rv 'o allow ns to accept iileially uhat he assarts’— in 
otlier words, .Mr. iiewell iiiMinatc', his ow'ii opinion that Fiam.steed 
lias recorded a lie. Mr. Fjamste.ed was a rlergvnian—a devout and 
]>ious elergvinan—and so, we doubt not, i" i\Jr. Whewell; hut we 
•cannot compiiincrit iiiin on the ilceoruin of tio.; p.issa^c, uliicli. after 
ail, appears to make out Fiamsteed'.s ea»e. ll Mr. Iiew< Um preju¬ 
dice liad not bliiineU t;ini, he must ha-ve m<-ii < h arlv ’t'.as not 
Fiamsteed's intention to nn-nltarfie the de-,! rijition, since, ije t riiplov'% 
the inihiest term wiiiclt fiow^d from Newlttn’s voi ahuiarv —'Wuppu 
was the moU innocent ot tin in,’ he says. i‘. llu-rcfm^ 1‘upff^’^'^ 
not the term used, Mr. Whewell is driven to the rlilemua oi atjiuity 
luting a harder name. But can the public be brought cqnsiti' r 




^ale » ttiere 4i0lto^1»6^D8e lilr. 

miew^r^Ms tot beliwv* it ? 

with hi$ u9qal fortune, now toscHea on the 
donate *n^r of the packet cdnfided under a eolemn piedffs 
*to the ciMre of Sir Isaac Newton—which packet was nevertheless 
bioken open, and the catalogue it contained put to press ifnder 
Halley's diuction. *lt must be icy^ollccted/ save Mi. Whewill, ^ 
* that any assumption on the part of Flamsteed, that he might daftl 
r 4 <^ith the obi>ei vations made m his officiol >iCapacity of Astronomer 
Koyal, y rfjjiihev were hr< ^ivate pioperti, could not be allowed by 
the th^QStit^ion' It is not tine that Flamsteed ev^r 

mad&^y sucffashu^tioi^—it n no^ true that he ever considereH 
thenar^ if they wire hia pinate property'—th 9 ugh they actually 
were so lust as mdSch as tlie cYoellent Biidgev^ativ'llliteatise written 
by Mr* Whegg,,U is its autboi's private pro^ert5ff*^putlite *Chja<lians 
of the Inetitutioif could never have done pledge and 

tiien hrtaktnrj it-^and Flamsteed was perfiitliMjgight ^ 
what afterwards proved to be the case, ^i|||||||b|t character as an 
observer was likely to l^e endaog0S|l#hg|Hpi^^ Pf viltul 

eiiors and mMpnntH vet his catalogue, If l^-pubUtatioo were ohnSd' 1 
to the cate of his *tlat 

the sealed fiackd^ heing''thus natkiriaf 
to haute by the Qieii/s cynn^^rr'” 7^ i 

pitifo^j^tertWrf,Tho Queen’s conanarul’ ' ’’ is b'i i nsi 

of roif^y thutf^bused’ Mi. Whewdl, good t n u ^ 

i»otbirig of suph tilths, oi lie v'ould hate t* u m . tU pi k I 

ftutnoruv c* ♦ho Qui t as only a cloak for the rfjc i i d ♦ im J5ut 

wliat can he said—what palliation can be ioi nd- . *c jiovincatjon 
can be adduced—foi the conduct of N wtcrfi in pluiiig the 175 slicctS' 
of Ms. observations in the hands ot // H y — to be pnntt I in a 
gOihAuL inannet, with the eirut ous |liccs of the nn on aiincstd^ " 
buul) this could not be foi the bcncht of as i numv^, a MJFla njk * 

thii It yis ‘ lb t ,htol/yL ^‘^'IdSIb 


I mi 
»1^1 lit 


1 




in 

ai t * ffy 

111 t\olist pigesof this jiimpliK t ^1 nu i n I I’cithm j 
and 11 iislun^ ni^lit on the .wIkIc in out vtNmn’ci fii itiici 
is made bv an appe il to * the Picfiit to Hilliv s cui loi ot the t ila- 
'ogin —the sniK ptitious, stun n cd nn, idoincd with IJalh\s own 
A\hub Ml Whcwcll h ls not tin. i uidoui to call Htii'ty s 
*’'1c VluwtU, iltci ibusiug / s foi killing on < j puit lutlio tU' 
f 1 n ht\ (I iigc uainst ns on an ijiptal l> tin jutu 
»1 ^ s I 1 i\i( iju itadM todvcile wlittlui Atwton |hilo- 

■H »| |) ( I id nil 1 il cl 11 i( t( 1 do not it lu on* lumi tins c\ ntiou 

t It i ic^ s pttl iti) hiai 11 less iiidadm i iM haie ilwa^s bn n 

t dl I h\ tJ nisiMg nen’ Mho c ci it ml one s\llulle agiinst 
\vt HM- nioi il 1 pliilosoplii i' (li I I ^ Not tin Kt- 
1* VT Iknk 1with the t\(ii lou >1 I'lc unhappy incident 
otj'Ac $<,aftU I and the tiaiisaci oi s lOiuu icd with it—On v\l di 

Mr Bailey 










